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BOOK  VII. 


As  the  conquest  of  the  two  great  empires  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  forms  the  most  splendid  and  interesting 
period  in  the  history  of  America,  a  view  of  their  poli- 
tical institutions,  and  a  description  of  their  national 
manners,  will  exhibit  the  human  species  to  the  con- 
templation of  intelligent  observers  in  a  very  singular 
stage  of  its  progress.* 

Wlien   compared   with  other  parts   of  the   NewMeziooud 
Worid,   Mexico  and  Peru    may   be    considered    asj^^^"* 
polished  states.    Instead  of  small,  independent,  hostile  ^J[^*^^*' 
tribes,  struggling  for  subsistence  amidst  woods  and  AmericA. 
marshes,  strangers  to  industry  and  arts,  unacquainted 
with  subordination,  and  almost  without  the  appear* 
ance  of  regular  government,  we  find  countries  of  great 
extent  subjected  to   the  dominion  of  one  sovereign, 
the  inhabitants  collected  together  in  cities,  the  wisdom 
and  foresight  of  rulers  employed  in  providing  for  the 
maintenance  and  security  of  the  people,  the  empire  of 
laws  in  some  measure  established,  the  authority  of 


/^ 


•  See  Note  I. 

Am.  vol.  II.  B 
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BOOK    religion  recognised,  many  of  the  arts  essential  to  life 
-  _^.A  -  brought  to  some  degree  of  maturity,  and  the  dawn  of 

such  as  are  ornamental  beginning  to  appear. 
The  infe-  gut  if  the  Comparison  be  made  with  the  people  of 
the  nations  the  aucicnt  Continent,  the  inferiority  of  America,  in 
dcnt^c^I  improvement,  will  be  conspicuous,  and  neither  the 
tincnt.  Mexicans  nor  Peruvians  will  be  entitled  to  rank  with 
those  nations  which  merit  the  name  of  civilized.  The 
people  of  both  the  great  empires  in  America,  like  the 
rude  tribes  around  them,  were  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  useful  metals,  and  the  progress  which  they 
had  made  in  extending  their  dominion  over  the  animal 
creation  was  inconsiderable.  The  Mexicans  had  gone 
no  farther  than  to  tame  and  rear  turkeys,  ducks,  a 
species  of  small  dogs,  and  rabbits.**  By  this  feeble 
essay  of  ingenuity,  the  means  of  subsistence  were  ren- 
dered somewhat  more  plentiful  and  secure,  than  when 
men  depend  solely  on  hunting ;  but  they  had  no  idea 
of  attempting  to  subdue  the  more  robust  animals,  or 
of  deriving  any  aid  from  their  ministry  in  carrying  on 
works  of  labour.  The  Peruvians  seem  to  have  neg- 
lected  the  inferior  animals,  and  had  not  rendered,  any 
of  them  domestic  except  the  duck;  but  they  were 
more  fortunate  in  taming  the  llama,  an  animal  peculiar 
to  their  country,  of  a  form  which  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  a  deer,  and  some  to  a  camel,  and  is  of  a  size 
somewhat  larger  than  a  sheep.  Under  the  protection 
of  man,  this  species  multiplied  greatly ;  its  wool  fur- 
nished the  Peruvians  with  clothing,  its  flesh  with  food. 
It  was  even  employed  as  a  beast  of  burden,  and  carried 
a  moderate  load  with  much  patience  and  docility.*  It 
was  never  used  for  draught ;  and  the  breed  being  con- 
fined to  th(B  mountainous  country,  its  service,  if  we  may 
judge  by  incidents  which  occur  in  the  early  Spanish 

^  Herrera,  dec.  xi.  lib.  vii.  c.  12. 

«  Vega,  i.  Ub.  viii.  e.  16.    Zarate,  lib.  i.  c.  14. 


iUrs,  was  not  very  extensive  among  the  Peruvians    book 
tn  their  original  state.  -J^-^ 

In  tracing  the  line  by  which  nations  proceed  towards 
ttviitzation,  the  discovery  of  the  useful  metals  and  the 

luiiiitiou  of  dominion  over  the  animal  creation  have 

ill  marked  as  steps  of  capital  importance  in  their  pro- 
n  our  continent,  long  after  men  had  attained 
both,  society  continued  in  that  state  which  is  denomi- 
natrd  barbarous.  Even  with  all  that  command  over 
nature  which  these  confer,  many  ages  elapse,  before 
industr)'  becomes  so  regular  as  to  render  subsistence 
secure  ;  before  the  arts  whieli  supply  the  wants  and 
furnish  the  accommodations  of  life  are  brought  to  any 
considerable  degree  of  perfection,  and  before  any  idea 
is  coiHwived  of  various  institutions  requisite  in  a  well- 
ordered  society.  The  Afexicans  and  Peruvians,  without 
knowledge  of  the  useful  metals,  or  the  aid  of  domestic 
animals,  laboured  under  disadvantages  which  must 
have  greatly  retarded  their  progress,  and  iu  tlieir 
higbeat  state  of  improvement,  their  power  was  so 
limited,  and  their  operations  so  feeble,  that  they  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  having  advanced  beyond  the 
infii&cy  of  civil  life. 

After  this  general  observation  concerning  the  most  view  of 
singular  and  distinguishing  circumstance  in  the  state  tutia"s.n<i 
of  both  the  great  empires  In  America,  I  shall  endea-  ^"*"  '^ 
vour  to  give  such  a  view  of  the  constitution  and  in- 
terior police  of  each,  as  may  enable  us  to  ascertain 
r  place  in  the  political  scale,  to  allot  them  their 

ijier  station  between  tlie  rude  tribes  in  the  New 

'orld  and  the  polished  states  of  the  ancient,  and  to 
innitic  how  far  they  had  risen  above  the  former, 

well  as  bow  much  they  fell  below  the  latter. 

Mexico  was  first  subjected  to  the  Spanish  crown,  imprrfert 

.     .  -  1      ■.       1  1  ■     ioroiiustian 

it  our  acquaintance  with  its  laws  and  mauQCts  \a  Hw.™r>^\a% 
from  that  circu/n*iaace,  more  complete.     WViaH.^^^'^. 


rii. 


I  have  p^Toarked  concgrmng  die  detectrre  .vid  uac- 
mmU:  mrormarkiQ  on  whicM  w^  mosc  mj  wrth  respect 
tr#  tb^  4T/D#iii:iDQ  aad  as^stijcns  'jf  :ke  siTage  tribes  in 
Aments^  nuj  he  apptied  likewise  to  oar  kiMovledge  of 
ike  Mexkaa  empire.    Cortes^  and  the  npocicMts  ^ven- 
tnnm  wbo  accompanied  him,  had  noC  leknre  or  capacity 
to  enrieh  either  ciril  or  natuni  his^^rr  with  new  ohser- 
r^vjiM,     Thej  andertook  their  expedition  in  quest  of 
one  object,  ami  seem  hanflr  to  hare  turned  their  eves 
towartk  any  other.     Or  iC  during  some  shcxt  interval 
of  trancjoillitT,  when  the  occupations  of  war  ceased,  and 
the  ardour  of  plunder  was  suspended,  the  institutions 
and  manners  of  the  peo{^  whom  they  had  invaded, 
drew  their  attention,  the  inquiries  of  illiterate  sddiers 
W€7e  conducted  with  so  little  sagacity  and  precision, 
that  the  accounts  given  by  them  of  the  policy  and  order 
established  in  the  Mexican  monarchy  are  superficial, 
confused,  and  inexplicable.   It  is  rather  from  incidents 
which  they  relate  occasionally,  than  from  their  own 
deductions  and  remarks,  that  we  are  enabled  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  genius  and  manners  of  that  people. 
The  obscurity  in  which  the  ignorance  of  its  conquerors 
involved  the  annals  of  Mexico,  was  augmented  by  the 
siiIKsrstition  of  those  who  succeeded  them.     As  the 
memory  of  past  events  was  preserved  among  the  Mexi- 
cans by  figures  painted  on  skins,  on  cotton  cloth,  on  a 
kind  of  pastetjoard,  or  on  the  bark  of  trees,  the  early 
uiiflHionaricH,  unable  to  comprehend  their  meaning,  and 
•truck  with  their  uncouth  forms,  conceived  them  to  be 
moniiinents  of  idolatry  which  ought  \o  be  destroyed, 
in  onh^r  to  facilitate  the  conversion  of  the  Indians.    In 
obodionco  to  an  edict  issued  by  Juan  de  Zummaraga, 
a  FrnnciHcan  monk,  the  first  bishop  of  Mexico,  as  many 
records  of  the  ancient  Mexican  story  as  could  be  col- 
lootfd  were  committed  to  the  flames.    In  consequence 
of  thJH  fanatical  zeal  of  the  monks  who  first  visited 
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New  Spain  (which  their  successors  soon  began  to  book 
lament),  whatever  knowledge  of  remote  events  such 
rude  monuments  contained  was  almost  entirely  lost, 
aud  no  information  remained  concerning  the  ancient 
revolutions  and  policy  of  the  empire,  but  what  was 
derived  from  tradition,  or  from  some  fragments  of  their 
historical  paintings  that  escaped  the  barbarous  re- 
searches of  Zuromaraga.**  From  the  experience  of  all 
nations  it  is  manifest,  that  the  memory  of  past  trans- 
actions can  neither  be  long  preserved,  nor  be  trans- 
mitted with  any  fidelity,  by  tradition.  The  Mexican 
paintings,  which  are  supposed  to  have  served  as  annals 
of  their  empire,  are  few  in  number,  and  of  ambiguous 
meaning.  Thus,  amidst  the  uncertainty  of  the  former, 
and  the  obscurity  of  the  latter,  we  must  glean  what 
intelligence  can  be  collected  from  the  scanty  materials 
scattered  in  the  Spanish  writers.* 

^  AooflU,  lib.  tL  c  7.    Torquem.  Proem,  lib.  ii.  iii.  c.  6 ;  lib.  ziv.  c  6. 

*  fa  the  ifvt  edition,  I  obtenred  that  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of 
Ike  ancient  Mexican  paintings,  occasioned  by  the  zeal  of  Znmmaraga,  what- 
ever knowledge  they  might  have  conveyed  was  entirely  lost.  Every  candid 
reader  most  have  perceived  that  the  expression  was  inaocnrate ;  as,  in  a  few 
faica  afterwards,  I  mention  some  ancient  paintings  to  be  still  extant.  M. 
Clavigero,  not  satisAed  with  laying  hold  of  this  inaccuracy,  which  I  corrected 
ta  the  snbseqoent  editions,  labours  to  render  it  more  glaring,  by  the  manner 
in  which  he  qnoies  the  remaining  part  of  the  sentence.  He  reprehends  with 
great  asperity  the  account  which  I  gave  of  the  scanty  materials  for  writing  the 
andcBt  history  of  Mexico.  Vol.  i.  Aeeoumt  qf  Wriien,  p.  xxvi.  Vol.  ii.  380. 
My  wotds,  however,  are  almost  the  same  with  those  of  Torquemada,  who 
leeois  to  have  been  better  acquainted  with  the  ancient  monuments  of  the 
Mexicans  than  any  Spanish  author  whose  works  I  have  seen.  Lib.  xiv.  c.  6» 
M.  Clavigero  himself  gives  a  description  of  the  destruction  of  andent  paintings 
ia  aloMMt  the  same  terms  I  have  used ;  and  mentions,  as  an  additional  reason 
of  there  being  so  small  a  number  of  ancient  paintings  known  to  the  Spaniards, 
that  the  natives  have  become  so  solicitous  to  preserve  and  conceal  them,  that  it 
u  '*  diflkmlt,  if  not  impossible,  to  make  them  part  with  one  of  them.''  \o\.  i. 
407  ;  ii.  194.  No  point  can  be  more  ascertained  than  that  few  of  the  Mexican 
historical  paintings  have  been  preserved.  Thou|^h  several  Spaniards  have 
rarried  on  inquiries  into  the  antiquities  of  the  Mexican  empire,  no  engravings 
fnMD  Mexican  paintings  have  been  communicated  to  the  public,  ex>cept  those 
by  Purchas,  Gemelli  Carreri,  and  Lorrnzana.  It  affords  me  some  satis- 
fartioo  that,  in  the  course  of  my  researches,  I  have  discovered  two  collections 
of  Mexican  paintings  which  were  unknown  to  former  in<\uircr«.  TVie  o\V 
which  I  published  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  original,  anil  gives  im>  Va|)\  \^t!a  ol 
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According  to  the  account  of  the  Mexicans  them- 
selves,  their  empire  was  not  of  long  duration.  Their 
country,  as  they  relate,  was  originally  possessed,  rather 
than  peopled,  by  small,  independent  tribes,  whose 
mode  of  life  and  manners  resembled  those  of  the  rudest 
savages  which  we  have  described.  But,  about  a  period 
corresponding  to  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century 
in  the  Christian  era,  several  tribes  moved  in  successive 
migrations  from  unknown  regions  towards  the  north 
and  north-west,  and  settled  in  diflFerent  provinces  of 
AnahuaCy  the  ancient  name  of  New  Spain.  These, 
more  civilized  than  the  original  inhabitants,  began  to 
form  them  to  the  arts  of  social  life.  At  length,  towards 
the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Mexi- 
cans, a  people  more  poUshed  than  any  of  the  former, 
advanced  from  the  border  of  the  Californian  gulf,  and 
took  possession  of  the  plains  adjacent  to  the  great  lake 
near  the  centre  of  the  country.  After  residing  there 
about  fifty  years,  they  founded  a  town,  since  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  Mexico^  which,  from  humble 
beginnings,  soon  grew  to  be  the  most  considerable  city 
in  the  New  World.  The  Mexicans,  long  after  they 
were  established  in  their  new  possessions,  continued, 
Uke  other  martial  tribes   in  America,   unacquainted 

the  prog^ss  which  the  Mexicans  had  made  in  the  art  of  painting.  I  cannot 
conjecture  what  conld  induce  M.  ClaTigero  to  express  some  dissatis&ction 
with  me  for  haying  publislied  it  without  the  same  colours  it  has  in  the 
original  painting,  p.  xxix.  He  might  haye  recollected,  that  neither  Purchas, 
nor  GemeUi  Carreri,  nor  Lorenxana,  thought  it  necessary  to  colour  the  prints 
which  they  haye  published,  and  they  haye  never  been  censured  oiv  that  account. 
He  may  rest  assured,  that  though  the  colours  in  the  paintings  in  the  imperial 
library  are  remarkably  bright,  they  are  kid  on  without  art,  and  without  **  any 
of  that  regard  to  light  and  shade,  or  the  rules  of  perspectiye,"  which  M.  Cla- 
yigero  requires.  Vol.  ii.  378.  If  the  public  express  any  desire  to  haye  the 
seven  paintings  still  in  my  possession  engraved,  I  am  ready  to  communicate 
them.  The  print  published  by  GemeUi  Carreri,  of  the  route  of  the  ancient 
Mexicans,  when  they  travelled  towards  the  lake  on  which  they  built  the  capi- 
tal of  their  empire  (Churchill,  voL  iv.  p.  481),  is  the  most  finished  monument 
of  art  brought  from  the  New  World ;  and  yet  a  very  slight  inspection  of  it  will 
Bstisfy  every  one,  that  the  annals  of  a  nation  conveyed  in  this  manner  must 
be  rerj  meagre  aad  imperfect. 
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with  regal  dominioD,  and  were  governed  in  peace,  and  book 
conducted  in  war,  by  such  as  were  entitled  to  pre-  >^^' 
eminence  by  their  wisdom  or  their  valour.  But  among 
them,  as  in  other  states  whose  power  and  territories 
become  extensive,  the  supreme  authority  centred  at 
last  in  a  single  person ;  and  when  the  Spaniards,  under 
Cortes,  invaded  the  country,  Montezuma  was  the  ninth 
monarch  in  order  who  had  swayed  the  Mexican  sceptre, 
not  by  hereditary  right,  but  by  election. 

Such  is  the  traditional  tale  of  the  Mexicans  con-  Tery  i 
ceming  the  progress  oi  their  own  empire.  According 
to  this,  its  duration  was  very  short.  From  the  first 
migration  of  their  parent  tribe,  they  can  reckon  little 
more  than  three  hundred  years.  From  the  estabUsh- 
ment  of  monarchical  government,  not  above  a  hundred 
and  thirty  years,  according  to  one  account,'  or  a  hun- 
dred and  ninety-seven,  according  to  another  computa- 
tion,' had  elapsed.  If,  on  one  hand,  we  suppose  the 
Mexican  state  to  have  been  of  higher  antiquity,  and  to 
have  subsisted  during  such  a  length  of  time  as  the 
Spanish  accounts  of  its  civilization  would  naturally  lead 
us  to  conclude,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how,  among 
a  people  who  possessed  the  art  of  recording  events  by 
pictures,  and  who  considered  it  as  an  essential  part 
of  their  national  education,  to  teach  their  children  to 
repeat  the  historical  songs  which  celebrated  the  exploits 
of  their  ancestors,^  the  knowledge  of  past  transactions 
should  be  so  slender  and  limited.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  adopt  their  own  system  with  respect  to  the 
antiquities  of  their  nation,  it  is  no  less  difficult  to  ac- 
count either  for  that  improved  state  of  society,  or  for 
the  extensive  dominion  to  which  their  empire  had 
attained,  when  first  visited  by  the  Spaniards.  The 
infancy  of  nations  is  so  long,  and,  even  when  every 

'  Aeott.  Hist.  lib.  rii.  c  8,  &e. 

•  PwchM,  POgr.  uL  p.  1068,  &c  ^  Uerren,  dec.  ui.  Ub.  ii.  c  l^ 
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BOOK    circumstaDce  is  favourable  to  their  progress^  they  ad- 
v^^-s^^^  vauce  so  slowly  towards  any  maturity  of  strength  or 
policy,  that  the  recent  origin  of  the  Mexicans  seems 
to  be  a  strong  presumption  of  some  exaggeration,  in 
the  splendid  descriptions  which  have  been  given  of 
their  government  and  manners. 
Facti  which      But  it  is  uot  by  theory  or  conjectures  that  history 
pro^wiStll  decides  with  regard  to  the  state  or  character  of  nations. 
•^^^'*^^'*'^'*-  It  produces  facts  as  the  foundation  of  every  judgment 
which  it  ventures  to  pronounce.     In  coDecting  those 
which  must  regulate  our  opinion  in  the  present  inquiry, 
some  occur  that  suggest  an  idea  of  considerable  pro- 
gress in  civilization  in  the  Mexican  empire,  and  others 
which  seem  to  indicate  that  it  had  advanced  but  little 
beyond  the  savage  tribes  around  it.     Both  shall  be 
exhibited  to  the  view  of  the  reader,  that,  from  com- 
paring them,  he  may  determine  on  which  side  the 
•    evidence  preponderates. 
The  right        In  the  Mexican  empire,  the  right  of  private  property 
fuSj^S^  was  perfectly  understood,  and  established  in  its  full 
**^^***^      extent.     Among  several  savage  tribes,  we  have  seen, 
that  the  idea  of  a  title  to  the  separate  and  exclusive 
possession  of  any  object  was  hardly  known ;  and  that 
among  all  it  was  extremely  limited  and  ill-defined.  But 
in  Mexico,  where  agriculture  and  industry  had  made 
some  progress,  the  distinction  between  property  in  land 
and  property  in  goods  had  taken  place.     Both  might 
be  transferred  from  one  person  to  another  by  sale  or 
barter;  both  might  descend  by  inheritance.     Every 
person  who  could  be  denominated  a  freeman  had  pro- 
perty in  land.     This,  however,  they  held  by  various 
tenures.      Some  possessed   it  in   full  right,   and  it 
descended  to  their  heirs.     The  title  of  others  to  their 
lands  was  derived  from  the  office  or  dignity  which  they 
enjoyed ;  and  when  deprived  of  the  latter,  they  lost 
possession  of  the  former.     Both  these  modes  of  occu- 
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ring  bind  were  deemed  noble,  and  pecuUftr  to  citizens    book 
of  the  highest  class.     The  tenure  by  whicli  tlie  great  ■,_^.-L.- 
Uxlv  of  the  people  held  their  proj>erty  was  very  differ- 
In  every  district  a  ccrtiiiii  ()uaiitity  of  laud  was 
isun-d  out  iu  jiroportion  to  the  imuibcr  of  families. 
s  was  cultivated  by  the  joint  labour  of  the  whole  ; 
S  produce  was  deposited  in  a  common  storehouse,  and 
vided  among  them  according  to  their  respective  exi- 
Thc  members  of  the  cai/iulle,  or  associations, 
uld  lint  alienate  their  share  of  the  common  estate; 
I  was  an  indivisible,  permanent  property,  destined  for 
the  support  of  their  famihes.'     In  consequence  of  this 
distribntioQ  of  the  territory  of  the  state,  every  man  had 
BD  mterest  iu  its  welfare,  and  the  happiness  of  the 
■^dividual  was  connected  with  the  public  security, 
ft  Auother  striking  circumstance,  which  distinguishes  Tiie  nnm- 
■he  Mexican  empire  from  those  nations  in  America  we  grLt!!eHor 
Wjtnc  already  described,  is  the  number  and  greatness  of  "■*"■  °^^^'^■ 
Hb  cities.    While  society  continues  in  a  rude  state,  the 
^nots  of  men  are  so  few,  and  they  stand  so  little  in 
Seed  of  mutual  assistance,  that  their  inducements  to 
Bn^d  together  are  extremely  feeble.     Their  industry 
Hjt  the  iiame  time  is  so  imperfect,  that  it  cannot  secure 
H|lMtstence  for  any  considerable  number  of  famitiea 
^■llMui  one  ^\oi.    They  live  dis{>ersed,  at  this  period, 
^^■Hoke  aa  well  as  from  necessity,  or,  at  the  utmost, 
^Hj^Hb  in  small  hamhtts  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
HEdi  supplies  them  with  food,  or  on  the  border  of 
HBte  plain  left  open  by  nature,  or  cleared  by  their  own 
Hboar.     The  Spaniards,  accustomed  to  this  mode  of 
■Citation  among  all  the  savage  tribes  with  which  they 
■ere  hitherto  acquainted,  were  astonished,  on  entering 
pew  Spain,  to  lind  the  natives  residing  in  towns  of 
inch  extent  as  resembled  those  of  Europe,    In  the  first 
■noar  of  tlieir  admiration,  they  compan'd  ZcmyoaUb, 

plbmn,  dbsL  Hi.  lib.  ir.  c.   IS.      Torqiiem.  Mun.   lud,  Ub.  xW.  c.  1- 
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BOOK  though  a  town  only  of  the  second  or  third  size,  to  the 
%.^-^^-  cities  of  greatest  note  in  their  own  country.  When, 
afterwards,  they  visited  in  succession  Tlascala,  Cholula, 
Tacuba,  Tezeuco,  and  Mexico  itself,  their  amazement 
increased  so  much,  that  it  led  them  to  convey  ideas  of 
their  magnitude  and  populousness  bordering  on  what 
is  incredible.  Even  when  there  is  leisure  for  observa- 
tion, and  no  interest  that  leads  to  deceive,  conjectural 
estimates  of  the  number  of  people  in  cities  are  extremely 
loose,  and  usually  much  exaggerated.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, then,  that  Cortes  and  his  companions,  little 
accustomed  to  such  computations,  and  powerfully 
tempted  to  magnify,  in  order  to  exalt  the  merit  of  their 
own  discoveries  and  conquests,  should  have  been  be- 
trayed into  this  common  error,  and  have  raised  their 
descriptions  considerably  above  truth.  For  this  reason, 
some  considerable  abatement  ought  to  be  made  from 
their  calculations  of  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the 
Mexican  cities,  and  we  may  fix  the  standard  of  their 
population  much  lower  than  they  have  done ;  but  still 
they  will  appear  to  be  cities  of  such  consequence,  as 
are  not  to  be  found  but  among  people  who  have  made 
some  considerable  progress  in  the  arts  of  social  life/ 
From  their  accounts,  we  can  hardly  suppose  Mexico, 
the  capital  of  the  empire,  to  have  contained  fewer  than 
sixty  thousand  inhabitants. 
The  scpa-  The  Separation  of  professions  among  the  Mexicans  is 
professions.  &  symptom  of  improvement  no  less  remarkable.  Arts, 
in  the  early  ages  of  society,  are  so  few  and  so  simple, 
that  each  man  is  sufficiently  master  of  them  all  to  gra- 
tify every  demand  of  his  own  limited  desires.  The  savage 
can  form  his  bow,  pomt  his  arrows,  rear  his  hut,  and 
hollow  his  canoe,  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  any  hand 
more  skilful  than  his  own.  Time  must  have  augmented 
the  wants  of  men,  and  ripened  their  ingenuity,  before 
the  productions  of  art  became  so  complicated  in  their 

k  See  Note  II. 
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■ncture,  or  so  curious  in  their  fabric,  that  a  particular    book 

course  of  education  was  requisite  towards  forming  the  — .~' 

Artificer  to  expertncss  in  contrivance  and  workmanship. 

~  1  proportion  as  refinement  spreads,  the  distinction  of 

nfessions  increases,  and  they  branch  out  into  more 

mcrous  and  minute  subdivisions.    Among  the  Mexi- 

,  this  separation  of  the  arts  necessary  in  hfe  bad    ■ 

ikcn  place  to  a  considerable  extent.    The  functions  of 

e  mason,  the  weaver,  the  goldsmith,  the  painter,  and 

f  several  other  crafts,  were  carried  on  -by  different  per- 

Each  was  regularly  instructed  in  hia  calling.    To 

alone  his  industry  was  confined;  and,  by  assiduous 

iplicatioD  to  one  object,  together  with  the  persevering 

llicnce  peculiar  to  Americans,  their  artisans  attained 

to  a  degree  of  neatness  and  perfection  in  work  far  beyond 

what  could  have  been  expected  from  the  rude  tools  which 

ley  employed.  Their  various  productions  were  brought 

J  commerce  ;  and  by  the  exchange  of  them  in  the 

I  markets  held  in  the  cities,  not  only  were  their 

ntual  wants  supplied,'  in  such  orderly  intercourse  as 

Mracterizes  an  improved  state  of  society,  but  their  in- 

Btiy  was  daily  rendered  persevering  and  inventive. 

\  The  distinction  of  ranks  established  in  the  Mexican  Tiie  iiis- 

npire  is  the  next  circumstance  that  merits  attention.  „aVs, 

B  wirreying  the  savage  tribes  of  America,  we  observed, 

lat  consciousness  of  etpiality,  and  impatience  of  sub- 

dination,  are  sentiments  natural  to  man  in  the  infancy 

if  civil  life.     During  peace,  the  authority  of  a  superior 

I  hardly  felt  among  tliem,  and  even  in  war  it  is  but 

tie  adcDowltdged.     Strangers  to  the  idea  of  property, 

s  difference  in  condition  resulting  from  the  iuequality 

f  it  ig  unknown.     Birth  or  titles  confer  no  pre-emi- 

mcc ;  it  is  only  by  personal  merit  and  accomplish- 

nta  thot  distinction  can  be  ac{)uired.     The  form  of 


k  Ui  tUL  «.  M.     Uaren.  dec.  ii.  lib.  ' 
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BOOK  society  was  very  different  among  the  Mexicans.  Tlie 
great  body  of  the  people  was  in  a  most  humiliating 
state.  A  considerable  number,  known  by  the  name  of 
mayequeSy  nearly  resembling  in  condition  those  peasants 
who,  under  various  denominations,  were  considered, 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  feudal  system,  as  instru- 
ments of  labour  attached  to  the  soil.  The  mayequea 
could  not  change  their  place  of  residence  without  per- 
mission of  the  superior  on  whom  they  depended.  They 
were  conveyed,  together  with  the  lands  on  which  they 
were  settled,  from  one  proprietor  to  another ;  and  were 
bound  to  cultivate  the  ground,  and  to  perform  several 
kinds  of  servile  work."  Others  were  reduced  to  the 
lowest  form  of  subjection,  that  of  domestic  servitude, 
and  felt  the  utmost  rigour  of  that  wretched  state. 
Their  condition  was  held  to  be  so  vile,  and  their  lives 
deemed  to  be  of  so  little  value,  that  a  person  who  killed 
one  of  those  slaves  was  not  subjected  to  any  punish- 
ment." Even  those  considered  as  freemen  were  treated 
by  their  haughty  lords  as  beings  of  an  inferior  species. 
The  nobles,  possessed  of  ample  territories,  were  divided 
into  various  classes,  to  each  of  which  peculiar  titles 
of  honour  belonged.  Some  of  these  titles,  like  their 
lands,  descended  from  father  to  son  in  perpetual  suc- 
cession. Others  were  annexed  to  particular  offices,  or 
conferred  during  Ufe  as  marks  of  personal  distinction. "" 
The  monarch,  exalted  above  all,  enjoyed  extensive 
power,  and  supreme  dignity.  Thus  the  distinction  of 
ranks  was  completely  established,  in  a  line  of  regular 
subordination,  reaching  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
member  of  the  community.  Each  of  these  knew  what 
he  could  claim,  and  what  he  owed.  The  people,  who 
were  not  allowed  to  wear  a  dress  of  the  same  fashion, 

■•  Hcrrera,  dec  iii.  lib.  iv.  c.  17.     Corita,  MS. 

*  Ibid.  dec.  iii.  lib.  iv.  c.  7. 

^  Ibid.  dec.  iii.  lib.  vt,  c.  15.     Corita,  MS. 
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or  1o  dwell  in  houses  of  a  form  similar  to  those  of  the 
ibltM,  accosted  them  with  the  most  submissive  rever-  -. 
In  the  preseDce  of  their  sovereign,  they  durst 
lifl  their  eyes  from  the  ground,  or  look  him  lu  the 
kce.'  The  nobles  themselves,  when  admitted  to  an 
audience  of  their  sovereign,  entered  barefooted,  in  mean 
garments,  and,  as  his  slaves,  paid  him  homage  ap- 
proaching to  adoration.  This  respect  due  from  infe- 
riors to  those  ahuve  them  m  rank,  was  prescribed  with 
•uch  eereuionious  accuracy,  that  it  incorporated  with 
language,  and  influenced  its  genius  and  idiom. 
Moiican  tougue  almunded  in  expressions  of  reve- 
renoe  and  courtesy.  The  styl^  and  appellations  used 
in  tbe  intercourse  betwc^^n  equals,  would  have  been  so 
nnbecoiuing  in  the  mouth  of  one  in  a  lower  sphere, 
when  he  accosted  a  person  in  higher  rank,  as  to  be 
deemed  an  insult.''  It  is  only  in  societies,  which  time 
and  the  institution  of  rcgidar  government  have  moulded 
form,  that  we  find  such  an  orderly  arrangement  of 
[)  inlt)  different  ranks,  and  such  nice  attention  paid 

various  rights. 

'be  spirit  of  the  Mexicans,  thus  familiarized  and  ti 

"  to  subordination,  was  prepared  for  submitting  tb 

"lical  government.     But  the  descriptions  of 

and  laws,  by  the  Spaniards  who  overturned 

so  inaccurate  and  contradictory,  tliat  it  is 

delineate  llie  form  of  their  constitution  with 

prrcision.     Sometimes  they  represent  the  monarchs 

pxiou  ns  absolute,  deciding  according  to  their  plea- 

,  with  respect  to  every  operation  of  the  state.     On 

oocasions,  we  discover  the  traces  of  established 

as  and  laws,  framed  in  order  to  circmnserihe  the 

of  the  crown ;  and  we  meet  with  rights  and 

of  the  nobles,  which  seera  to  be  opposed  ns 

■gainst  its  encroachments.     This  appearance 
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BOOK  of  inconsistency  has  arisen  from  inattention  to  the 
innovations  of  Montezuma  upon  the  Mexican  policy. 
His  aspiring  ambition  subverted  the  original  system  of 
government,  and  introduced  a  pure  despotism.  He 
disregarded  the  ancient  lavirs,  violated  the  privileges 
held  most  sacred,  and  reduced  his  subjects  of  every 
order  to  the  level  of  slaves.'  The  chiefs,  or  nobles  of 
the  first  rank,  submitted  to  the  yoke  with  such  reluc- 
tance, that,  from  impatience  to  shake  it  off,  and  hope 
of  recovering  their  rights,  many  of  them  courted  the 
protection  of  Cortes,  and  joined  a  foreign  power  against 
their  domestic  oppressor.*  It  is  not,  then,  under  the 
dominion  of  Montezuma,  but  under  the  government 
of  his  predecessors,  that  we  can  discover  what  was  the 
origincd  form  and  genius  of  Mexican  policy.  From 
the  foundation  of  the  monarchy  to  the  election  of 
Montezuma,  it  seems  to  have  subsisted  with  httle 
variation.  That  body  of  citizens,  which  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  nobility,  formed  the  chief 
and  most  respectable  order  in  the  state.  They  were 
of  various  ranks,  as  has  been  already  observed,  and 
their  honours  were  acquired  and  transmitted  in  dif- 
ferent manners.  Their  number  seems  to  have  been 
great.  According  to  an  author  accustomed  to  examine 
with  attention  what  he  relates,  there  were  in  the 
Mexican  empire  thirty  of  this  order,  each  of  whom 
had  in  his  territories  about  a  hundred  thousand  people ; 
and  subordinate  to  these,  there  were  about  three  thou- 
sand nobles  of  a  lower  class.*  The  territories  belong- 
ing to  the  chiefs  of  Tezeuco  and  Tacuba  were  hardly 
inferior  in  extent  to  those  of  the  Mexican  monarch." 
Each  of  these  possessed  complete  territorial  jurisdiction, 
and  levied  taxes  from  their  own  vassals.     But  all  fol- 

'  Herrera,  dec.  iii.  lib.  ii.  c.  14.    Torquem.  lib.  iL  c.  69. 

*  Ibid.  dec.  ii.  lib.  t.  c.  10,  11.    Torquem.  lib.  iT.  c  49. 
'  Ibid,  dec  ii.  lib.  viii.  c.  12. 

•  Torquem.  lib.  ii.  c.  57.    Corita,  MS. 
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ved  the  standard  of  Mexico  in  war,  serving  with  a    book 

mber  of  men  in  proportion  to  their  domain,  and  v_-.,„^ 

:  of  them  paid  tribute  to  its  monarch  as  their 

nor  lord. 

In  tracing  those  great  lines  of  the  Mexican  consti- 

ition,  an  image  of  feudal  policy,  in  its  most  rigid  form, 

>  view,  and  we  discern  its  three  distinguishing 

leristics,  a  nobility  possessing  ahuost  independent 

ihority,  a  people  depressed  into  the  lowest  state  of 

::tion,  and  a  king  intrusted  with  the  executive 

wer  of  the  state.     Its  spirit  and  principles  seem  to 

;  operated  in  the  New  World  in  the  same  manner 

1  the  ancient.     The  jurisdiction  of  the  crown  was 

■emely  limited.     AH  real  and  effective  authority  was 

retained  by  tlie  Mexican  nobles  in  their  own  hands,  and 

the  shadow  of  it  only  left  to  the  king.     Jealous  to  excess 

of  their  own  rights,  they  guarded  with  the  most  vigilant 

anxiety  against  tlje  encroachments  of  their  sovereigns. 

By  a  fundamental  law  of  the  empire,  it  was  provided 

that  the  king  should  not  determine  concerning  any 

point  of  general  importance  without  the  approbation  of 

a  councU  composed  of  the  prime  nobility.'     Unless  he 

obtained  their  consent,  he  could  not  engage  the  nation 

io  war,  nor  could  he  dispose  of  tlie  most  considerable 

branch  of  the  public  revenue  at  pleasure;    it  was  ap- 

iDpriatcd  to  certain  purposes,  from  which  it  could  not 

I  diverted  by  the  regal  authority  alone.'     In  order 

(  full  effect  to  those  constitutional  restraints, 

nobles  did  not   permit  their  croivn  to 

pliy  inheritance,  but  disposed  of  it  by  election. 

i^t  of  election  seems  to  liave  been  originally 

in  the  whole  body  of  nobility,  but  was  after- 

I  oomtnitted  to  six  electors,  of  whom  the  chiefs  of 

3  and  Tacuba  were  always  two.     From  respect 


*  Ilanvr*.  dee.  Iti.  lib.  i 
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BOOK  for  the  family  of  their  monarchs,  the  choice  fell  gene- 
^^— .~^  rally  upon  some  person  sprung  from  it.  But  as  the 
activity  and  valour  of  their  prince  were  of  greater 
moment  to  a  people  perpetually  engaged  in  war,  than 
a  strict  adherence  to  the  order  of  birth,  collaterals  of 
mature  age,  or  of  distinguished  merit,  were  often  pre- 
ferred to  those  who  were  nearer  the  throne  in  direct 
descent.'  To  this  maxim  in  their  policy,  the  Mexicans 
appear  to  be  indebted  for  such  a  succession  of  able 
and  warlike  princes,  as  raised  their  empire,  in  a  short 
period,  to  that  extraordinary  height  of  power  which  it 
had  attained  when  Cortes  landed  in  New  Spain. 
Power  and  While  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mexican  monarchs 
of  their^  continued  to  be  limited,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  exer- 
cised with  little  ostentation.  But  as  their  authority 
became  more  extensive,  the  splendoiur  of  their  govern- 
ment augmented.  It  was  in  this  last  state  that  the 
Spaniards  beheld  it ;  and,  struck  with  the  appearance 
of  Montezuma's  court,  they  describe  its  pomp  at  great 
length,  and  with  much  admiration.  The  number  of 
his  attendants,  the  order,  the  silence,  and  the  rever- 
ence  with  which  they  served  him ;  the  extent  of  his 
royal  mansion,  the  variety  of  its  apartments  allotted 
to  diflTerent  oflScers,  and  the  ostentation  with  which 
his  grandeur  was  displayed,  whenever  he  permitted 
his  subjects  to  behold  him,  seem  to  resemble  the 
magnificence  of  the  ancient  monarchies  in  Asia  rather 
than  the  simplicity  of  the  infant  states  in  the  New 
World. 
Order  of  But  it  was  uot  in  the  mere  parade  of  royalty  that 
TcmmSit.  th^  Mexican  potentates  exhibited  their  power;  they 
manifested  it  more  beneficially  in  the  order  and 
regularity  with  which  they  conducted  the  internal 
administration  and  police  of  their  dominions.  Com- 
plete jurisdiction,  civil  as  well  as  criminal,  over  its 

■  Acosta,  lib.  tI.  c.  24.     Herrera,  dec.  iii.  lib.  ii.  c.  13.    Conti»,  MS. 
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iate  vassals,   wns  vested  in  the  crown,    book 

;  BppoiQtcd  for  each  department ;  and  if  - -,J ■ 

I  the  account  which  the  Spanish  writers 

B  of  the  maxims  and  laws  upon  which  they  founded 
decisions  with  respect  to  the  distribution  of 
»perty  and  the  punisliment  of  crimes,  justice  wae 
"  ninistered  in  the  Mexican  empire  with  a  degree  of 
and  equity  resembling  wliat  takes  place  in 
eictti^  higldy  civilized. 

attention   in  providino;  for  the  support   of  ProviMon 

.1  ■  rn  I    -J  forthenip- 

'i-mment  was  not  less  sagacious,  laiies  were  laid  port  uf  it. 
K>D  land,  upon  the  acquisitions  of  industry,  and  upon 
nmoditiea  of  every  kind  exposed  to  sale  in  the  pulilic 
irkctB.  These  duties  were  considerable,  but  not  arbi- 
or  unequal.  They  were  imposed  according  to 
hlislied  rules,  and  each  knew  what  shore  of  the 
cuuon  burden  he  had  to  bear.  As  the  use  of  money 
5  unknown,  all  the  taxes  were  paid  in  kind,  and  thus 
it  only  the  natural  productions  of  all  the  difTercnt  pro- 
vinces in  the  empire,  but  every  species  of  manufacture, 
and  every  work  of  ingenuity  and  art,  were  collected  in 
;  puhlic  storehouses.  From  those  the  emperor  sup- 
1  bis  numerous  train  of  attendants  in  peace,  and 
■  armies  during  war,  with  food,  with  clothes,  and  onia- 
oU.  People  of  inferior  condition,  neither  possessing 
nd  Dor  engaged  in  commerce,  were  bound  to  the  per- 
mance  of  various  services.  By  their  stated  labour, 
I  crowu-lands  were  cultivated,  pubUc  works  were 
I  on,  and  the  various  houses  belonging  to  the 
r  were  built  and  kept  in  repair.* 
I  Tbo  improved  state  of  government  among  the  Mexi-  Their 
I  i»  conspicuous,  not  only  in  points  essential  to  the  ^°  "*' 
r  of  a  well-ordered  society,  but  in  several  regula- 
i  rf  inferior  consequence  with  respect  to  pohce. 
I  institution  which  1  have  already  mentioned,  of 


iws,  4^.  U.  lib.  ni.  c  13 1  dec,  ii 

'  Am.  vol.  II. 


:   16,17,     See  Mole  W. 
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BOOK  public  couriers,  stationed  at  proper  intervals,  to  convey 
>,^.^x  intelligence  from  one  part  of  the  empire  to  the  other, 
was  a  refinement  in  police  not  introduced  into  any 
kingdom  of  Europe  at  that  period.  The  structure  of 
the  capital  city  in  a  lake,  with  artificial  dykes,  and 
causeways  of  great  length,  which  served  as  avenues  to 
it  from  different  quarters,  erected  in  the  water,  with 
no  less  ingenuity  than  labour,  seems  to  be  an  idea  that 
could  not  have  occurred  to  any  but  a  civilized  people. 
The  same  observation  may  be  applied  to  the  structure 
of  the  aqueducts,  or  conduits,  by  which  they  conveyed  a 
stream  of  firesh  water,  from  a  considerable  distance,  into 
the  city,  along  one  of  the  causeways.''  The  appointment 
of  a  number  of  persons  to  clean  the  streets,  to  light  them 
by  fires  kindled  in  different  places,  and  to  patrole  as 
watchmen  during  the  night,*"  discovers  a  degree  of  atten- 
tion which  even  polished  nations  are  late  in  acquiring. 
Their  art*.  The  progrcss  of  the  Mexicans  in  various  arts  is 
considered  as  the  most  decisive  proof  of  their  superior 
refinement.  Cortes,  and  the  early  Spanish  authors, 
describe  this  with  rapture,  and  maintain,  that  the 
most  celebrated  European  artists  could  not  surpass  or 
even  equal  them  in  ingenuity  and  neatness  of  work- 
manship. They  represented  men,  animals,  and  other 
objects,  by  such  a  disposition  of  various-coloured 
feathers,  as  is  said  to  have  produced  all  the  effects  of 
light  and  shade,  and  to  have  imitated  nature  with 
truth  and  delicacy.  Their  ornaments  of  gold  and 
silver  have  been  described  to  be  of  a  fabric  no  less 
curious.  But  in  forming  any  idea,  from  general  de- 
scriptions, concerning  the  state  of  arts  among  na&ms 
imperfectly  poUshed,  we  are  extremely  ready  to  err. 
In  examining  the  works  of  people  whose  advances  in 
improvement  are  nearly  the  same  with  our  own,  we 
view  them  with  a  critical,  and  often  with  a  jealous  eye. 

^  See  Note  V.  ^  Herrera,  dec.  ii.  lib.  Tiii.  c.  4.    Torribio,  MS. 
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tereag,  when,  conscious  of  our  own  superiority,  we 
ney  the  arts  of  nations  comparatively  rude,  we  are  ~ 
lonished  at  works  executed  by  them  under  such  mani- 
'■fcst  disadvantages,  and,  in  the  warmth  of  our  admiration, 
are  apt  to  represent  them  as  productions  more  finished 
than  they  really  are.    To  tlie  iiitluencc  of  this  illusion, 
Mrilhout  supposing  any  intention  to  deceive,  we  may 
BpDte  the  exaggeration  of  some  Spanish  authors,  in 
"leir  accounts  of  the  Mexican  arts. 
It  ia  uot  from  those  descriptions,  but  from  consider- 
f  such  specimens  of  their  arts  as  are  still  preserved, 
;  we  must  decide  concerning  their  degree  of  merit. 
the  ship  in  which  Cortes  sent  to  Charles  V.  the 
»t  curious   productions   of  the  Mexican    artisans, 
Irluch  were  collected  by  the  Spaniards  when  they  first 
]|Iaged  the  empire,  was  taken  by  a  French  corsair," 
s  remains  of  their  ingenuity  are  less  numerous  tlian 
those  of  the  Peruvians.     Wliether  any  of  their  works 
with  feathers,  in  imitation  of  painting,  be  still  extant 
Spain,  I  have  not  learned ;  but  many  of  their  oma- 
nts  in  gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  various  utensils 
nploycd  in  common  life,  are  deposited  in  the  magnifi- 
lot  cabinet  of  natural  and  artificial  productions,  lately 
(cned  by  the  king  of  Spain ;  and  I  ara  informed  by 
ions  on  whose  judgment  and  taste  I  can  rely,  that 
!  boasted  efforts  of  their  art  are  uncouth  repre- 
BtatioDB  of  common  objects,  or  very  coarse  images 
I  the  human  and  some  other  forms,  destitute  of  grace 
propriety.'     The  justness  of  these  observations 
i  oonfirnied   by  inspecting  the  wooden  prints    and 
bnier-plates  of  their  paintings,  which  have  been  pub- 
Bed  by  various  authors.     In  them  every  figure  of 
fen,  of  quadrupeds,  or  birds,  as  well  as  every  repre- 
WtatioD  of  LQanimatcd  nature,  is  extremely  rude  and 
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BOOK  awkward/  The  hardest  Egyptian  style,  stiff  and  imper- 
fect as  it  was,  is  more  elegant.  The  scrawls  of  children 
delineate  objects  almost  as  accurately. 

But  however  low  the  Mexican  paintings  may  be 
ranked  when  viewed  merely  as  works  of  art,  a  very 
different  station  belongs  to  them,  when  considered  as 
the  records  of  their  country,  as  historical  monuments 
of  its   policy   and   transactions ;    and   they   become 

'  As  a  specimen  of  the  spirit  and  style  in  which  M.  Clavigero  makes  his 
strictures  upon  my  History  of  America,  I  shall  publish  his  remarks  upon  this 
passage.  '*  Thus  far  Robertson  ;  to  whom  we  answer,  first,  That  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  those  rude  works  were  really  Mexican ;  secondly,  That 
neither  do  we  know  whether  t:;ose  persons  in  whose  judgment  he  confides, 
may  be  persons  fit  to  merit  our  faith,  bccanse  we  have  observed  that  Robertson 
trusts  firequently  to  the  testimony  of  Grage,  Correal,  Ibanez,  and  other  such 
authors,  who  are  entirely  undeserving  of  credit ;  thirdly.  It  is  more  probable 
that  the  arms  of  copper,  believed  by  those  intelligent  judges  to  be  certainly 
oriental,  are  really  Mexican."  Vol.  ii.  391.  When  an  author,  not  entirely 
destitute  of  integrity  or  discernment,  and  who  has  some  solicitude  about  his 
own  character,  asserts  that  he  received  his  information  concerning  any  parti- 
cular point  from  persons  **  on  whose  judgment  and  taste  he  can  rely ;"  a  very 
slender  degree  of  candour,  one  should  think,  might  induce  the  reader  to  believe 
that  he  does  not  endeavour  to  impose  upon  the  public  by  an  appeal  to  testi- 
mony altogether  unworthy  of  credit.  My  information  concerning  the  Mexican 
works  of  art  deposited  in  the  king  of  Spain's  cabinet,  was  received  from  the 
late  lord  Grantham,  ambassador  extraordinary  from  the  court  of  London  to 
that  of  Madrid,  and  from  Mr.  Archdeacon  Waddilove,  chaplain  to  the  em- 
bassy ;  and  it  was  upon  their  authority  that  I  pronounced  the  coat  of  armour, 
mentioned  in  the  note,  to  be  of  oriental  fabric.  As  they  were  both  at  Madrid 
in  their  public  character  when  the  first  edition  of  the  History  of  America  was 
published,  I  thought  it  improper  at  that  time  to  mention  their  names.  Did 
their  decision  concerning  a  matter  of  taste,  or  their  testimony  concerning  a 
point  of  fact,  stand  in  need  of  confirmation,  I  might  produce  the  evidence  of  an 
intelligent  traveller,  who,  in  describing  the  royal  cabinet  of  Madrid,  takes 
notice  that  it  contains  **  specimens  of  Mexican  and  Peruvian  utensils,  vases, 
&c.  in  earthen-ware,  wretched  both  in  taste  and  execution."  Dillon* 8  TYaveli 
through  Spain  f  p.  77.  As  Gage  composed  his  Survey  of  New  Spain  with  all 
the  zeal  and  acrimony  of  a  new  convert,  I  have  paid  little  regard  to  his  testi- 
mony with  respect  to  points  relating  to  religion.  But  as  he  resided  in  several 
provinces  in  New  Spain,  which  travellers  seldom  visit,  and  as  he  seems  to 
have  observed  their  manners  and  laws  with  an  intelligent  eye,  I  have  availed 
myself  of  his  information  with  respect  to  matters  where  religious  opinion  could 
have  little  influence.  Correal  I  have  seldom  quoted,  and  never  rested  upon  his 
evidence  alone.  The  station  in  which  Ibanez  was  employed  in  America,  as 
well  as  the  credit  given  to  his  veracity  by  printing  his  Reyno  Jesuitico  among 
the  large  collection  of  documents  published  (as  I  believe  by  authority)  at* 
Madrid,  a.d.  1767,  justifies  me  for  appealing  to  his  authority. 
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08  well  as  inlerestiiig  objects  of  attcntiou. 
The  noblest  and  njost  beneficial  invention  of  which  ^ 
human  ingeoiiity  can  boast,  is  that  of  writing.  But 
the  first  essays  of  this  art,  which  hath  contributed 
more  than  all  others  to  the  improvement  of  the 
qiecies,  were  very  rude,  and  it  advanced  towards  per- 
fection slowly,  and  by  a  gradual  progression.  When 
the  warrior,  eager  for  fame,  wished  to  transmit  some 
knowledge  of  his  exploits  to  succeeding  ages ;  when 
ihf  gratitude  of  a  people  to  their  sovereign  prompted 
them  lo  hand  down  an  account  of  his  beneficent  deeds 
to  posterity ;  the  first  method  of  accomphshing  this, 
which  seems  to  have  occurred  to  them,  was  to  deli- 
neate, in  the  best  manner  they  could,  figiu-es  repre- 
■enting  the  action  of  which  they  were  solicitous  to 
preserve  the  memory.  Of  this,  which  has  very  pro- 
pcriy  been  caQed picfure-wri/i/ii^*  we  find  traces  among 
some  of  the  most  savage  tribes  of  America.  When  a 
leader  returns  from  the  field,  he  strips  a  tree  of  its  bark, 
§ad  with  red  paint  scratches  upon  it  some  uncouth 

.  which  represent  the  order  of  his  march,  the 

nber  of  his  followers,  the  enemy  whom  he  attacked, 

B  acalpa  and  captives  which  he  brought  home.     To 

B  nmple  annals  he  trusts  for  renown,  and  soothes 

f  with  hope  that  by  their  means  lie  shall  receive 
i  from  the  warriors  of  future  times.'' 
I  Compared  with  those  awkward  essays  of  their  savage 

rtrymen,  the  paintings  of  the  Mexicans  may  be  con- 
ed as  works  of  composition  and  design.  They  were 
H  acquainted,  it  is  true,  with  any  other  method  of 
ioording  transactions,  than  that  of  delineating  the 
gccts  which  they  wished  to  represent.  But  they 
lid  exhibit  a  more  complex  series  of  events  in  pro- 


Oniaa  Li«at.  of  McMa,  iii.  *3. 
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BOOK  gressive  order,  and  describe,  by  a  proper  disposition 
of  figures,  the  occurrences  of  a  king's  reign  from  his 
accession  to  his  death ;  the  progress  of  an  infant's 
education  from  its  birth  until  it  attain  to  the  years  of 
maturity;  the  different  recompenses  and  marks  of 
distinction  conferred  upon  warriors,  in  proportion  to 
the  exploits  which  they  had  performed.  Some  singular 
specimens  of  this  picture-writing  have  been  preserved, 
which  are  justly  considered  as  the  most  curious  monu- 
ments of  art  brought  from  the  New  World.  The  most 
valuable  of  these  was  published  by  Purchas  in  sixty- 
six  plates.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first 
contains  the  history  of  the  Mexican  empire  imder  its  ten 
monarchs.  The  second  is  a  tribute-roll,  representing 
what  each  conquered  town  paid  into  the  royal  treasury. 
The  third  is  a  code  of  their  institutions,  domestic,  poUti- 
cal,  and  military.  Another  specimen  of  Mexican  paint- 
ing has  been  published  in  thirty-two  plates,  by  the 
present  archbishop  of  Toledo.  To  both  is  annexed 
a  full  explanation  of  what  the  figures  were  intended 
to  represent,  which  was  obtained  by  the  Spaniards 
firom  Indians  well  acquainted  with  their  own  arts. 
The  style  of  painting  in  all  these  is  the  same.  They 
represent  things,  not  words.  They  exhibit  images  to 
the  eye,  not  ideas  to  the  understanding.  They  may, 
therefore,  be  considered  as  the  earliest  and  most  imper- 
fect essay  of  men  in  their  progress  towards  discovering 
the  art  of  writing.  The  defects  in  this  mode  of  record- 
ing transactions  must  have  been  early  felt.  To  paint 
every  occurrence  was,  from  its  nature,  a  very  tedious 
operation;  and,  as  affairs  became  more  complicated, 
and  events  multiplied  in  any  society,  its  annals  must 
have  swelled  to  an  enormous  bulk.  Besides  this,  no 
objects  could  be  delineated  but  those  of  sense;  the 
conceptions  of  the  mind  had  no  corporeal  form ;  and 
as  long  as  picture-writing  could  not  convey  an  idea  of 
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(e,  it  must  have  been  a  very  imperfect  art.     The 

sity  of  improving  it  must  have  roused  and  sharp-  ^ 
I  iuventioD,  and  the  human  mind,  holding  the  same 
'  course  in  the  New  World  as  in  the  Old,  might  have 
advanced  by  the  same  successive  steps,  first,  from  an 
actual  picture  to  the  plain  hieroglyphic ;  next,  to  the 
allegorical  symbol ;  then  to  the  arbitrary  character ; 
until,  ut  length,  an  alphabet  of  letters  was  discovered, 
Hible  of  expressing  all  the  various  combinations  of 
md  employed  in  speech.     lu  the  paintings  of  the 
aiicans  wc,  accordingly,  perceive,  that  this  progress 
■  I>eg;un  among  tliem.    Upon  on  attentive  inspection 
i  the  plates  which  I  have  mentioned,  we  may  observe 
me  approach  to  the  plain  or  simple  hieroglyphic, 
where  some  principal  part  or  circumstance  in  the  sub- 
ject is  made  to  stand  for  the  whole.     In  the  annals  of 
KIT  kmgs,  published  by  Purchas,  the  towns  conquered 
ireach  are  uniformly  represented  in  the  same  manner 
f  a  rude  delineation  of  a  house ;  but  in  order  to  point 
t  the  particular  towns  which  submitted  to  then:  vic- 
inous  arms,    peculiar   emblems,  sometimes  natural 
■cts,  aiid  sometimes  artificial  figures,  are  employed. 
the  tribute-roll,  published  by  the  archbishop  of 
riedo,  the  house,  which  was  properly  the  picture  of  the 
1,  is  omitted,  and  the  emblem  alone  is  employed  to 
lent  it.     The  Mexicans  seem  even  to  have  made 
ne  advances  beyond  this,  towards  the  use  of  the  more 
itive  and  fanciful  hieroglyphic.     In  order  to  de- 
ipbe  a  monarch,  who  had  enlarged  his  dominions  by 
!  of  arms,  they  painted  a  target  ornamented  with 
aotl  placed   it  between  him  and  those  towns 
)ich  he  subdued.     But  it  is  only  in  one  instance, 
S  Qotatiou  of  numbers,  that  wc  discern  any  attempt 
exhibit  ideas  wliich  had  no  corporeal  form.    Tlie 
sican  painters  had  invented  artificial  marks,  or  siyna 
'ioH,  for  this  purpose.     By  means  of  these, 
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BOOK  they  computed  the  years  of  their  kings'  reigns,  as  well 
-^}^  as  the  amount  of  tribute  to  be  paid  into  the  royal  trea- 
sury. The  figure  of  a  circle  represented  unit,  and, 
in  small  numbers,  the  computation  was  made  by  repeat- 
ing it.  Larger  numbers  were  expressed  by  a  peculiar 
mark,  and  they  had  such  as  denoted  all  integral  num- 
bers, from  twenty  to  eight  thousand.  The  short  duration 
of  their  empire  prevented  the  Mexicans  from  advancing 
farther  in  that  long  course  which  conducts  men  from 
the  labour  of  delineating  real  objects,  to  the  simpli- 
city and  ease  of  alphabetic  writing.  Their  records,  not- 
withstanding some  dawn  of  such  ideas  as  might  have 
led  to  a  more  perfect  style,  can  be  considered  as  little 
more  than  a  species  of  picture-writing,  so  far  improved 
as  to  mark  their  superiority  over  the  savage  tribes  of 
America ;  but  still  so  defective,  as  to  prove  that  they 
had  not  proceeded  far  beyond  the  first  stage  in  that 
progress  which  must  be  completed  before  any  people 
can  be  ranked  among  pohshed  nations.' 
Their  mode  Their  modc  of  Computing  time  may  be  considered  as 
LgtinS!^  a  more  decisive  evidence  of  their  progress  in  improve- 
ment. They  divided  their  year  into  eighteen  months, 
each  consisting  of  twenty  days,  amounting  in  all  to 
three  hundred  and  sixty.  But  as  they  observed  that 
the  course  of  the  sim  was  not  completed  in  that  time, 
they  added  five  days  to  the  year.  These,  which  were 
properly  intercalary  days,  they  termed  supernumerary 
or  waste;  and  as  they  did  not  belong  to  any  month,  no 
work  was  done,  and  no  sacred  rite  performed  on  them ; 
they  were  devoted  wholly  to  festivity  and  pastime.^ 
This  near  approach  to  philosophical  accuracy  is  a  remark- 
able proof  that  the  Mexicans  had  bestowed  some  atten- 
tion upon  inquiries  and  speculations,  to  which  men  in 
a  very  rude  state  never  turn  their  thoughts.' 

« See  Note  VII.  k  Acosta,  Ub.  vi.  c.  2. 

-  I  The  MezictQ  mode  of  computing  time,  and  ererj  other  particalar  relating 
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^H  Sucb  are  the  most  striking  particulars  in  the  man-    book 

Bgrs  and  pohcy  of  the  Mexicans,  which  exhibit  them ^^ 

^B  view  OS  a  people  considerably  refined.     But  from  ^^'^'l 
^■her  circumstances,  one  is  apt  to  suspect  that  their  ™*",p™- 
^■■zacter,  and  many  of  their  institutions,  did  not  differ  dnuu- 
^pntlf  from  those  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  America. 
^■liike  the  rude  tribes  around  tliem,  the  Mexicans  were  Their »»« 
^Bbessantly  engaged  in  war,  and  the  motives  which  u,d  rero- 
Hompted  them  to  hostility  seem  to  have  been  the  same.  °"""' 
^■ey  fought,  in  order  to  gratify  their  vengeance,  by 
Bnldiog  the  blood  of  their  enemies.     In  battle  they 
Hw  chiefly  intent  on  taking  prisoners,  and  it  was  by 
Be  number  of  these  that  they  estimated  the  glory  of 
Bctory.    Xo  captive  was  ever  ransomed  or  spared.  All 
HRc  sacrificed  without  mercy,  and  their  flesh  devoured 
^■th  the  same  barbarous  joy  as  among  tlie  fiercest 
^■rages.     On  some  occasions  it  rose  to  even  wilder 
excesses.     Their  principal  warriors  covered  themselves 
with  the  skins  of  the  unhappy  victims,  and  danced  about 
B  Htrecta,  boasting  of  their  omi  valour,  and  exulting 
r  their  enemies."  Even  in  their  civil  institutions  we 
»ver  traces  of  that  barbarous  disposition  which  their 
lem  of  war  inspired.     The  four  cliief  coimsellors  of 
}  empire  were  distinguished  by  titles,  which  coidd 
e  been  assumed  only  by  a  people  who  delighted  in 
This  ferocity  of  chai'acter  prevailed  among  all 
B  natioas  of  New  Spain.     The  TIascalans,  the  people 
r  MechoBcan,  and  other  states  at  t:inmity  with  the 
,  delighted  equally  in  war,  and  treated  their 
B  with  the  same  cruelty.  In  proportion  as  man- 
1  cxnnbine  in  social  union,  and  live  under  the  influ- 


jj,  hnt  been  romiilfrably  tludJaled  by  M.  CUiigcro,  i 
■l  •at.  B-  tSS,  tiF,    Thg  obirrviiliaiia  and  liieorie*  uf  tbe  Meiicuia 
W  (Bbjeet*  diMorer  ■  greoter  proErmi  ia  (pecalatin  ■oience 

le  in  Oh  New  World. 
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BOOK  enoe  of  equal  laws  and  regular  policy,  their  manners 
^-^.^.^^  soften,  sentiments  of  humanity  arise,  and  the  rights  of 
the  species  come  to  be  understood.  The  fierceness  of 
war  abates,  and  even  while  engaged  in  hostihty,  men 
remember  what  they  owe  one  to  another.  The  savage 
fights  to  destroy,  the  citizen  to  conquer.  The  former 
neither  pities  nor  spares,  the  latter  has  acquired  sensi- 
bility which  tempers  his  rage.  To  this  sensibility  the 
Mexicans  seem  to  have  been  perfect  strangers,  and 
among  them  war  was  carried  on  with  so  much  of  its 
original  barbarity,  that  we  cannot  but  suspect  their 
degree  of  civilization  to  have  been  very  imperfect. 
Thcup  fdnc-      Their  funeral  rites  were  not  less  bloody  than  those 

nu  ntes.  ^ 

of  the  most  savage  tribes.  On  the  death  of  any  dis- 
tinguished personage,  especially  of  the  emperor,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  his  attendants  were  chosen  to  accom- 
pany him  to  the  other  world ;  and  those  unfortunate 
victims  were  put  to  death  without  mercy,  and  buried 
in  the  same  tomb.** 
Their  agri-  Though  their  agriculture  was  more  extensive  than 
perfect.""  that  of  the  roving  tribes  who  trusted  chiefly  to  their 
bow  for  food,  it  seems  not  to  have  supplied  them  with 
such  subsistence  as  men  require  when  engaged  in  efforts 
of  active  industry.  The  Spaniards  appear  not  to  have 
been  struck  with  any  superiority  of  the  Mexicans  over 
the  other  people  of  America  in  bodily  vigour.  Both, 
according  to  their  observation,  were  of  such  a  feeble 
frame  as  to  be  unable  to  endure  fatigue,  and  the  strength 
of  one  Spaniard  exceeded  that  of  several  Indians.  This 
they  imputed  to  their  scanty  diet,  on  poor  fare,  suffi- 
cient to  preserve  life,  but  not  to  give  firmness  to  their 
constitution.  Such  a  remark  could  hardly  have  been 
made  with  respect  to  any  people  furnished  plentifuUy 
with  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  difficulty  which  Cortes 
found  in  procuring  subsistence  for  his  smaU  body  of 

*  Herrenii  dec.  iii.  lib.  iL  c.  18.    Gooiara,  Chron.  c.  202. 
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Idiere,  who  were  often  constrained  to  live  on  the 
spontaneons  productious  of  the  earth,  seems  to  confirin  <^ 
the  remark  of  the  Spanish  writers,  and  gives  no  high  idea 
of  the  state  of  cultivation  in  the  Mexican  empire.'" 

A  practice  that  was  universal  in  New  Spain  appears  a 
to  favour  this  opinion.  The  Mexican  women  gave  li 
sack  to  their  children  for  several  years,  and  during 
that  time  they  did  not  cohabit  with  their  husbands.'' 
Tins  precaution  against  a  burdensome  increase  of  pro- 
geny, though  necessary,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
among  Mvages,  who,  from  the  hardships  of  their  con- 
tioD,  and  the  precoriousncss  of  their  subsistence,  find 
\  imi>ossib!e  to  rear  a  numerous  family,  can  hardly 
I  supposed  to  have  continued  among  a  people  who 

',  at  case  and  in  abundance. 
The  vast  extent  of  the  Mexican  empire,  which  has  d 
a  considered,  and  with  justice,  as  the  most  decisive  ^ 
»f  of  a  coqsiderable  progress  in  regular  government  °( 
I  police,  ia  one  of  those  facts  in  the  history  of  the 
r  World  wliich  seems  to  have  been  admitted  with- 
t  due  examination  or  sufficient  evidence.  The  Spanish 
lorians,  in  order  to  magnify  the  valour  of  their 
mtiymen,  are  accustomed  to  represent  tlic  dominion 
FMuntczuma  as  stretching  over  all  the  provinces  of 
Spain  from  the  Northern  to  the  Southern  ocean. 
1  great  part  of  the  mountainous  country  was  pos- 
1  by  the  Otomies,  a  fierce  uncivilized  people,  who 
1  to  have  been  the  residue  of  the  original  inhabit- 
Tbo  provinces  towards  the  north  and  west  of 
]  were  occupied  by  the  Chicheinrcm,  and  other 
s  of  banters.  None  of  these  recognised  the  Mexican 
1  as  their  superior.     Even  in  the  interior  and 
I  level  country,  there  were  several  cities  and  pro- 


jmM.  UL  S06,  A.     Ilcrrera,  du.  iu.  lib,  i 
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BOOK    vinces  which  had  never  submitted  to  the  Mexican  yoke. 

VII 

^.^.^.^1^  Tlascala,  though  only  twenty-one  leagues  from  the  capi- 
tal of  the  empire,  was  an  independent  and  hostile 
republic.  Cholula,  though  still  nearer,  had  been  sub- 
jected only  a  short  time  before  the  arrival  of  the  Span- 
iards. Tepeaca,  at  the  distance  of  thirty  leagues  from 
Mexico,  seems  to  have  been  a  separate  state,  governed 
by  its  own  laws.'  Mechoacan,  the  frontier  of  which 
extended  within  forty  leagues  of  Mexico,  was  a  power- 
ful kingdom,  remarkable  for  its  implacable  enmity  to 
the  Mexican  name.*  By  these  hostile  powers  the 
Mexican  empire  was  circumscribed  on  every  quarter, 
and  the  high  ideas  which  we  are  apt  to  form  of  it  from 
the  description  of  the  Spanish  historians  should  be 
considerably  moderated. 
LitUe  in.  Iq  conscqucnce  of  this  independence  of  several  states 
amoMite  ^  ^^^  Spain  upon  the  Mexican  empire,  there  was  not 
mwrni  pro-  any  considerable  intercourse  between  its  various  pro- 
vinces. Even  in  the  interior  country,  not  far  distant  firom 
the  capital,  there  seem  to  have  been  no  roads  to  facili- 
tate the  communication  of  one  district  with  another; 
and  when  the  Spaniards  first  attempted  to  penetrate  into 
its  several  provinces,  they  had  to  open  their  way  through 
forests  and  marshes/  C!ortes,  in  Us  adventurous  march 
from  Mexico  to  Honduras,  in  1525,  met  with  obstruc- 
tions, and  endured  hardships,  httle  inferior  to  those 
with  which  he  must  have  struggled  in  the  most  irnci- 
vilized  regions  of  America.  In  some  places  he  could 
hardly  force  a  passage  through  impervious  woods,  and 
plains  overflowed  with  water.  In  others  he  found  so 
little  cultivation,  that  his  troops  were  frequently  in  dan- 
ger of  perishing  by  famine.  Such  facts  correspond  ill 
with  the  pompous  description  which  the  Spanish  writers 
give  of  Mexican  police  and  industry,  and  convey  an  idea 

^  Uerrera,  dec.  iii.  lib.  z.  c.  15,  21.    B.  Diaz,  c.  130. 

•  Ibid.  dec.  iii.  lib.  ii.  c.  10.  *  iB.  Diaz,  c  166,  176. 
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oT  a  country  nearly  similar  to  that  possessed  by  the 
Indiaii  tribes  in  North  America.  Here  and  there  a--. 
tri'ading,  or  a  war-path,  as  they  are  called  in  North 
America,  led  from  one  settlenaent  to  another;"  but 
generally  there  appeared  no  sign  of  any  established 
^jommonication,  few  marks  of  industry,  and  fewer 
^Hponutnents  of  art. 

^V  A  proof  of  this  imperfection  in  tbeur  commercial  fi 

^TWercourse,  no  less  striking,  is  their  want  of  money,  or  S 

some  universal  standard  by  which  to  estimate  the  value 

of  commodities.     The  discovery  of  this  is  among  the 

p9  of  greatest  consequence  in  the  progress  of  nations. 

itil  it  has  been  made,  all  their  transactions  must  be 

9  awkward,  so  operose,  and  so  limited,  that  we  may 

lUy  pronounce  that  they  have  advanced  but  a  Uttle 

J  ID  their  career.    The  iuvcntion  of  such  a  eoniraer- 

ll  standard  is  of  such  high  antiquity  in  ou^  hemisphere, 

ft  80  fai'  beyoud  the  era  of  authentic  history,  aa 

I  appear  almost  coeval  with  the  existence  of  society. 

;  precious  metals  seem  to  have  been  early  employed 

r  this  purpose;  and  from  their  permanent  value,  their 

"sibility,  and  many  other  qualities,  they  ai-e  better 

1  to  serve  as  a  common  standard  than  any  other 

!  of  which  nature  has  given  us  the  command. 

;  in  the  New  World,  where  these  metals  abound 

Mt,  thi>E  use  of  them  was  not  known.  The  exigencies 

If  rude  tribes,  or  of  monarchies  imperfectly  civilized, 

"Inot  call  for  it.     All  their  commercial  intercourse 

kni  carriL-d  on  by  barter,  and  their  ignorance  of  any 

tin  standard  by  which  to  facilitate  that  exchange 
uioditiea  which  contributes  so  much  towards  the 
t  of  life,  may  be  justly  mentioned  as  an  evidence 
infant  state  of  their  poUcy.  But  even  in  the  New 
the  inconvenience  of  wanting  some  general 
at  of  commerce  began  to  be  felt,  and  some 
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BOOK  efforts  were  made  towards  supplying  that  defect.  The 
^^^^^^  Mexicans,  among  whom  the  number  and  greatness  of 
their  cities  gave  rise  to  a  more  extended  commerce  than 
in  any  other  part  of  America,  had  begun  to  employ  a 
common  standard  of  value,  which  rendered  smaller 
transactions  much  more  easy.  As  chocolate  was  the 
favourite  drink  of  persons  in  every  rank  of  life,  the 
nuts  or  almonds  of  cacao,  of  which  it  is  composed,  were 
of  such  universal  consumption,  that,  in  their  stated 
markets,  these  were  willingly  received  in  return  for  com- 
modities of  small  price.  Thus  they  came  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  instrument  of  commerce,  and  the  value 
of  what  one  wished  to  dispose  of  was  estimated  by  the 
number  of  nuts  of  the  cacao  which  he  might  expect  in 
exchange  for  it.  This  seems  to  be  the  utmost  length 
which  the  Americans  had  advanced  toward^  the  disco- 
very of  any  expedient  for  supplying  the  use  of  money  ; 
and  if  the  want  of  it  is  to  be  held,  on  one  hand,  as  a 
proof  of  their  barbarity,  this  expedient  for  supplying 
that  want  should  be  admitted,  on  the  other,  as  an 
evidence  no  less  satisfying,  of  some  progress  which  the 
Mexicans  had  made  in  refinement  and  civilization, 
beyond  the  savage  tribes  around  them. 
Doubts  In  such  a  rude  state  were  many  of  the  Mexican 

the  sutc  of  provinces,    when  first  visited  by   their  conquerors, 
their  aties,  jj^^^   ^j^^^   citics,    extcusive   and  populous  as  they 

were,  seem  more  fit  to  be  the  habitation  of  men  just 
emerging  from  barbarity,  than  the  residence  of  a 
polished  people.  The  description  of  Tlascala  nearly 
resembles  that  of  an  Indian  village.  A  number  of 
low  straggling  huts,  scattered  about  irregularly,  accord- 
ing to  the  caprice  of  each  proprietor,  built  with  turf 
and  stone,  and  thatched  with  reeds,  without  any  light 
but  what  they  received  by  a  door,  so  low  that  it 
could  not  be  entered  upright.'     In  Mexico,  though, 

"  Herrera,  dec.  ii.  lib.  ti.  c.  12. 
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iTom  the  peculiarity  of  its  situation,  the  disposition  of  book 

the  honsea  was  more  orderly,    the    stnictiirc  of  the  - ^J. 

greater  part  was  equally  mean.  Nor  does  the  fabric  ""''''**' 
«r  their  temples,  and  other  public  edifices,  appear  to 
bare  been  sucli  as  entitled  them  to  the  higli  praise 
bestowed  npon  tliem  by  many  Spaiiish  authors.  As 
far  as  one  can  gather  from  their  obseure  and  inaccmatc 
descriptions,  the  great  temple  of  Mexico,  the  most 
CuDous  in  New  Spain,  which  has  been  represented 
ia  a  magnificent  building,  raised  to  such  a  height, 
that  the  ascent  to  it  was  by  a  flight  of  a  hundred  and 
fenrteen  steps,  was  a  solid  mass  of  eartli,  of  a  square 
htm,  &oed  partly  with  stone.  Its  base  on  each  side 
idcd  ninety  feet,  and  decreasing  gradually  as  it 
)  in  height,  it  terminated  in  a  quadrangle  of 
nt  thirty  feet,  where  were  placed  a  shrine  of  the 
wky.  and  two  altars,  on  which  the  victims  were  sacri- 
AH  the  other  celebrated  temples  of  New  Spain 
rtly  resembled  that  of  Mexico,'  Sucii  structures 
r  DO  high  idea  of  progress  in  art  and  ingenuity ; 
,  ODB  can  hardly  conceive  that  a  form  more  rude 
1  simple  coold  have  occurred  to  a  nation  in  its  flrst 
)  towards  erecting  any  great  work. 
fcCteatcr  skill  and  ingenuity  were  displayed,  if  we  """i  "<'>"■ 
r  bebeve  the  Spanish  historians,  in  the  houses  of  buildings. 
1  emperor,  and  in  those  of  the  principal  nobility. 
,  flODDe  elegance  of  design  was  visible,  and  a 
las  amingcment  of  the  apartments  was  at- 
:  to.  But  if  buildings  corresponding  to  such 
riptions  had  ever  existed  in  the  Mexican  cities, 
I  probable  that  some  remains  of  them  would  still 
^visible.  From  the  manner  in  which  Cortes  con- 
I  llie  siege  of  Mexico,  we  can,  indeed,  easily 
Klir  the  total  dcstniction  of  whatever  had  any 
Bof  flpleiidour  in  that  capital.     But  as  rally 

I.  drc.  iL^ib.  lii.  c.  17.  ■  S«  Noir  IX. 
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BOOK  two  centuries  and  a  half  have  elapsed  since  the  con- 
^^^'  quest  of  New  Spain,  it  seems  altogether  incredible  that, 
in  a  period  so  short,  every  vestige  of  this  boasted  ele- 
gance and  grandeur  should  have  disappeared ;  and  that 
in  none  of  the  other  cities,  particularly  in  those  which 
did  not  suffer  by  the  destructive  hand  of  the  con- 
querors, there  are  any  ruins  which  can  be  considered 
as  monuments  of  their  ancient  magnificence. 

Even  in  a  village  of  the  rudest  Indians,  there  are 
buildings  of  greater  extent  and  elevation  than  common 
dwelling-houses.  Such  as  are  destined  for  holding  the 
council  of  the  tribe,  and  in  which  all  assemble  on  occa- 
sions of  public  festivity,  may  be  called  stately  edifices, 
when  compared  with  the  rest.  As,  among  the  Mexicans, 
the  distinction  of  ranks  was  established,  and  property 
was  unequally  divided,  the  number  of  distinguished 
structures  in  their  towns  would,  of  course,  be  greater 
than  in  other  parts  of  America.  But  these  seem  not 
to  have  been  either  so  solid  or  magnificent  as  to  merit 
the  pompous  epithets  which  some  Spanish  authors 
employ  in  describing  them.  It  is  probable  that,  though 
more  ornamented,  and  built  on  a  larger  scale,  they 
were  erected  with  the  same  slight  materials  which  the 
Indians  employed  in  their  common  buildings,''  and 
time,  in  a  space  much  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  may  have  swept  away  all  remains  of  them.** 

From  this  enumeration  of  facts,  it  seems,  upon  the 
whole,  to  be  evident,  that  the  state  of  society  in  Mexico 
was  considerably  advanced  beyond  that  of  the  savage 
tribes  which  we  have  delineated.  But  it  is  no  less 
manifest,  that  with  respect  to  many  particulars,  the 
Spanish  accounts  of  their  progress  appear  to  be  highly 
embellished.  There  is  not  a  more  frequent  or  a  more 
fertile  source  of  deception  in  describing  the  manners 
and  arts  of  savage  nations,  or  of  such  as  are  imperfectly 

•  See  Note  X.  '     I'See  Note  XI. 
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'oviUxed,  then  that  of  applying  to  them  the  names  and  book 
phrases  appropriated  to  tlie  iustitutions  and  refine- -..^-^.^ 
ments  of  pohshed  life.  When  the  leader  of  a  small 
tribe,  or  the  head  of  a  rude  community,  is  dignified  with 
the  uame  of  king  or  emperor,  the  place  of  his  residence 
can  receive  no  other  name  Imt  that  of  his  palace  ;  and 
latevur  his  attendants  may  be,  they  must  be  called 
I  court.  Under  such  appellations  they  acquire,  in 
r  "TtfTT*"*'"".  an  importance  and  dignity  which  does 
5  to  tliem.    The  illusion  spreads,  and,  giving 

dIouf  to  every  part  of  the  narrative,  the  ima- 

pMtion  b  so  much  carried  away  with  the  resemblance, 

that  it  becomes  diflicult  to  discern  objects  as  they 

leally  are.     The  Spaniards,  when  they  first  touched 

I  the  Mexican  coast,  were  so  much  struck  with  the 

^araoce  of  attainments  in  policy  and  in  the  arts  of 

,  (or  superior  to  those  of  the  rude  tribes  with  which 

I  hitherto  acquainted,  that  they  fancied  they 

1  at  length  discovered  a  civilized  people  in  the  New 

■OlU.    Thia  comparison  between  the  people  of  Mexico 

I  tlieir  uncultivated  neighbours  they  appear  to  have 

L  oonstantty  in  view  ;  and  observing  with  admira- 

1  tnany  things  which  marked  the  pre-eminence  of 

I  former,  they  employ  in  describing  their  imperfect 

f  and  infant  arts  such  terms  as  are  applicable  to 

>  inatitutions  of  men  far  beyond  them  in  improve- 

loL     Both  these  circumstances  concur  in  detracting 

I  tlie  credit  due  to  the  descriptions  of  MexicBH 

i  by  the  early  Spanish  writers,     By  drawing  a 

lei  betireen  them  and  those  of  people  so  much 

1  drilized,  they  raised  their  own  ideas  too  high. 

f  their  mode  of  describing  them,  they  conveyed  ideas 

|othcn  no  less  exalted  above  truth.     Later  writers 

!  adopted  the  style  of  the  original  historians,  and 

Ijbfuyed  apon  it.    The  colours  with  which  De  Soils 

■■|iM  the  character  and  describes  the  actions  of  ^ 

^^Bl.  II.  ■ 
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wnfm    MoDUnaiBAy  the  sfdendoor  of  his  court,  the  laws  and 
^''      polkj  of  hts  em{Mre,  are  the  same  that  he  most  have 
employed  in  eihilating  to  view  the  monaicfa  and  insti- 
totkina  of  a  highk-pc^ahed  people. 

Bot  tlKiogb  we  maj  admit  that  the  warm  imagina- 
tirjfn  fA  the  Spanish  writers  has  added  some  embellish- 
ment to  their  desGriptions,  this  will  not  jnstify  the  de- 
ei^ve  and  peremptofj  tone  with  which  several  authors 
(iTMkounce  all  their  acooonts  of  the  Mexican  power, 
yXycj^  and  laws,  to  be  the  fictions  of  men  who  wished 
to  di^^e,  or  who  delighted  in  the  marvelloas.  Thoe 
are  few  historical  facts  that  can  be  ascertained  by  evi- 
dence more  unexceptionable  than  may  be  produced  in 
mpport  of  the  material  articles  in  the  description  of 
the  Mexican  constitution  and  manners.  Eye-witnesses 
r^Jate  what  they  beheld.  Men  who  had  resided  among 
the  Mexicans,  both  before  and  after  the  conquest, 
flescribe  institutions  and  customs  which  were  familiar 
to  them.  Persons  of  professions  so  difierent,  that 
objects  must  have  presented  themselves  to  their  view 
under  every  various  aspect ;  soldiers,  priests,  and  law- 
yittf  all  concur  in  their  testimony.  Had  Cortes  ven- 
tured to  impose  upon  his  sovereign,  by  exhibiting  to 
him  a  picture  of  imaginary  manners,  there  wanted  not 
enemies  and  rivals  who  wero  qualified  to  detect  his 
d<x:eit,  and  who  would  have  rejoiced  in  exposing  it. 
liut,  according  to  the  just  remark  of  an  author  whose 
ingenuity  has  illustrated,  and  whose  eloquence  has 
ailonied^  the  history  of  America,''  this  supposition  is 
in  itself  as  improbable  as  the  attempt  would  have  been 
audacious.  Who  among  the  destroyers  of  this  great 
eni{)iro  was  so  enlightened  by  science,  or  so  attentive 
to  the  progress  and  operations  of  men  in  social  life,  as 
to  frame  a  fictitious  system  of  policy  so  well  combined 
and  so  consistent  as  that  which  they  delineate,  in  their 

•  M.  rAbMRayud,  Hitt.  PhUos.  et  PoUt.  &c.  iiL  127. 
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■iccoants  of  the  Mexican  government?     Where  could    book 

Ibey  have  borrowed  the  idea  of  many  institutions  in  '..^,^ - 

legislation  and  police,  to  which,  at  that  period,  there 
WIS  nothing  parallel  in  tlie  nations  with  which  they 
were  acquainted?    There  was  not,  at  the  beginning  of 
tbe  sixteenth  century,  a  regular  establishment  of  posts 
r  conveying  intelligence  to  the  sovereign  of  any  king- 
1  in  Euroi>e,     The  same  observation  will  apply  to 
lat  tbe  Spaniards  relate  with  respect  to  the  structiu-e 
ftbe  city  of  Mexico,  the  regulations  concerning  its 
;  B]id  various  laws  established  for  the  adniiuistra- 
fion  of  JQstioe,  or  securing  the  happiness  of  the  com- 
munity.    \Vhoever  is  accustomed  to  contemplate  the 
1  of  nations,  will  oft(;n,  at  very  early  stages  of 
■^  discover  a  premature  and  unexpected  dawn  of  those 
9  which  give  rise  to  institutions  that  are  the  pride 
i  ornament  of  its  most  advanced  period.     Even  in 
late  as  imperfectly  polished  as  the  Mexican  empire, 
I  hippy  genius  of  some  sagacious  observer,  excited 
r  aided  by  circumstances  unknown  to  us,  may  have 
doced  institutions  which  are  seldom  found  but  in 
I  highly  rchncd.     But  it  is  almost  impossible 
t  the  iUiterate  conquerors  of  the  New  World  should 
pre  formed  in  any  one  instance  a  conception  of  cus- 
1  laws  beyond  the  standard  of  improvement  in 
I  age  and  country.     Or  if  Cortes  had  been 
(this,  what  inducement  had  those  by  whom 
uperseded  to  continue  the  deception  ?     Why 
nld  Corita,  or  Motolinea,  or  Acosta,  have  amused 
'  sovereign   or   their   fellow -citizens  with  a  tale 
rely  fabulous  P 

{I  Id  one  particular,  however,  the  gindes  whom  we  Ri^u^tui 
t  fallow  have  represented  the  Mexicans  to  be  more  Meiit»in. 

,  perhaps,  than  they  really  were.    Their  reli- 
s  tMwts,  and  the  rites  of  their  worship,  are  described 

B  wild  and  cruel  in  an  extreme  degree,    lie-         ^h 
occupies  no  considerahle  place  in  l\ie       ^H 
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BOOK  thoughts  of  a  savage,  whose  conceptions  of  any  superior 
^^^'  power  are  obscure,  and  his  sacred  rites  few  as  well  as 
simple,  was  formed,  among  the  Mexicans,  into  a  regular 
system,  with  its  complete  train  of  priests,  temples, 
victims,  and  festivals.  This,  of  itself,  is  a  clear  proof 
that  the  state  of  the  Mexicans  was  very  different  from 
that  of  the  ruder  American  tribes.  But,  from  the  ex- 
travagance of  their  reUgious  notions,  or  the  barbarity 
of  their  rites,  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  with  cer- 
tainty concerning  the  degree  of  their  civilization.  For 
nations,  long  after  their  ideas  begin  to  enlarge,  and 
their  manners  to  refine,  adhere  to  systems  of  supersti- 
tion founded  on  the  crude  conceptions  of  early  ages. 
From  the  genius  of  the  Mexican  religion,  we  may, 
however,  form  a  most  just  conclusion  with  respect  to 
its  influence  upon  the  character  of  the  people.  The 
aspect  of  superstition  in  Mexico  was  gloomy  and  atro- 
cious. Its  divinities  were  clothed  with  terror,  and 
delighted  in  vengeance.  They  were  exhibited  to  the 
people  under  detestable  forms,  which  created  horror. 
The  figures  of  serpents,  of  tigers,  and  of  other  destruc- 
tive animals,  decorated  their  temples.  Fear  was  the 
only  principle  that  inspired  their  votaries.  Fasts,  mor- 
tifications, and  penances,  all  rigid,  and  many  of  them 
excruciating  to  an  extreme  degree,  were  the  means 
employed  to  appease  the  wrath  of  their  gods,  and  the 
Mexicans  never  approached  their  altars  without  sprink- 
ling them  with  blood  drawn  from  their  own  bodies. 
But,  of  all  offerings,  human  sacrifices  were  deemed  the 
roost  acceptable.  This  reUgious  belief,  mingling  with 
the  implacable  spirit  of  vengeance,  and  adding  new 
force  to  it,  every  captive  taken  in  war  was  brought  to 
the  temple,  was  devoted  as  a  victim  to  the  deity,  and 
sacrificed  with  rites  no  less  solemn  than  cruel."*    The 


*  Cortesy  Rdas.  ap.  Ramoi.  iU.  240,  &c.  B.  Dial,  e.  82.  Aooita,  Ub.  t. 
0.  ISy  &c.  Herreray  dec.  iii.  lib.  ii.  c.  15,  &c.  Gomara,  Cbron.  c  80,  &c. 
See  Note  XII. 
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and  head  were  the  portion  consecrated  to  the 
gods ;  the  warrior  by  whose  prowess  the  prisoner  bad 
been  seized,  carried  off  the  body  to  feast  upon  it  with 
friends.     Under  the  impression  of  ideas  so  dreary 
terrible,  and  accustomed  daily  to  scenes  of  blood- 
rendered  awful  by  religion,  the  heart  of  man  must 
bardeu  and  be  steeled  to  every  sentiment  of  humanity. 
The  spirit  of  the  Mexicans  was,  accordingly,  unfeeling, 
the  genius  of  their  religion  so  far  counterbalanced 
influence  of  policy  and  arts,  that,  notwithstanding 
prt^ess  in  both,  their  manners,  instead  of  soft- 
became  more  fierce.     To  wliat  circumstances  it 
owing  that  guperstition  assumed  such  a  dreadful 
among  the  Mexicans,  we  have  not  sufficient  know- 
Ige  of  their  history  to  determine.     But  its  influence 
visible,  and  produced  an  effect  that  is  singular  in 
of  the  human  species.    The  manners  of  the 
the  New  World  who  had  made  the  greatest 
in  the  arts  of  policy  were,  in  several  respects, 
ferocious,  and  the  barbarity  of  some  of  their 
itoitis  exceeded  even  those  of  the  savage  state. 
The  empire  of  Peru  boasts  of  a  higher  antiquity 
(hat  of  Mexico.     According  to  the  traditionary 
lunta  collected  by  the  Spaniards,  it  had  subsisted 
ir  hundred  years,  under  twelve  successive  raonarchs. 
it  the  knowledge  of  their  ancient  story,  which  the 
ivians    could  communicate   to   their   conquerors, 
;t  have  been  both  imperfect  and  uncertain.*     Like 
other  American  nations,  they  were  totally  imac- 
ited  with  the  art  of  writing,  and  destitute  of  the 
by  which  the  memory  of  past  transactions 
be  preserved  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.     Even 
people  to  whom  the  use  of  letters  is  known, 
cr«  where  the  authenticity  of  history  commences  is 
jMWteiuu:  to  the  introduction  of  writiug.    That 

•  See  Note  XIII. 
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BOOK  noble  invention  continued  everywhere  to  be  long  sub- 
-^}^  servient  to  the  common  business  and  wants  of  life, 
before  it  was  employed  in  recording  events,  with  a 
view  of  conveying  information  from  one  age  to  an- 
other. But  in  no  country  did  ever  tradition  alone 
carry  down  historical  knowledge,  in  any  full  continued 
stream,  during  a  period  of  half  the  length  that  the 
monarchy  of  Peru  is  said  to  have  subsisted. 
Defects  in  TJhe  quipo8,  or  knots  on  cords  of  different  colours, 
conu  bj  which  are  celebrated  by  authors  fond  of  the  marvel- 
lous, as  if  they  had  been  regular  annals  of  the  empire, 
imperfectly  supplied  the  place  of  writing.  According 
to  the  obscure  description  of  them  by  Acosta,'  which 
Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  has  adopted  with  little  variation 
and  no  improvement,  the  quipos  seem  to  have  been  a 
device  for  rendering  calculation  more  expeditious  and 
accurate.  By  the  various  colours  different  objects  were 
denoted,  and  by  each  knot  a  distinct  number.  Thus 
an  account  was  taken,  and  a  kind  of  register  kept,  of 
the  inhabitants  in  each  province,  or  of  the  several  pro- 
ductions collected  there  for  public  use.  But  as  by 
these  knots,  however  varied  or  combined,  no  moral  or 
abstract  idea,  no  operation  or  quaUty  of  the  mind,  could 
be  represented,  they  contributed  Uttle  towards  pre- 
serving the  memory  of  ancient  events  and  institutions. 
By  the  Mexican  paintings  and  symbols,  rude  as  they 
were,  more  knowledge  of  remote  transactions  seems  to 
have  been  conveyed,  than  the  Peruvians  could  derive 
from  their  boasted  quipos.  Had  the  latter  been  even 
of  more  extensive  use,  and  better  adapted  to  supply 
the  place  of  written  records,  they  perished  so  generally, 
together  with  other  monuments  of  Peruvian  ingenuity, 
in  the  wreck  occasioned  by  the  Spanish  conquest,  and 
the  civil  wars  subsequent  to  it,  that  no  accession  of 
light  or  knowledge  comes  from  them.     All  the  zeal  of 

'  Hist.  lib.  vi.  c.  8. 
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>  de  la  Vega,  for  the  honour  of  that  race  of    book 

i  from  whom  he  descended,  all  the  industry  of  ~__^-; - 

tchos,  and  tlie  superior  advantages  willi  which 

1  thera  on,  oprened  no  soimie  of  information 

known  to  the  Spanish  authors  who  wrote  before  him. 

1  his  Bo^al  Commentaries,  he  confines  himself  to  illus- 

i  what  they  had  related  concerning  the  antiquities 

iDstitutions  of  Peru  ;*  and  his  illustrations,  like 

leir  accounts,  are  derived  entirely  from  the  traditiouaiy       ' 

s  current  aniong  his  countrymen. 

Very  little  credit,  then,  is  due  to  the  minute  details 

tiich  have  been  given  of  the  exploits,  the  battles, 

conquests,    and    private    character   of  the    early 

uvian  monarchs.     We  can  rest  upon  nothing  in 

Kir  story  as  authentic,  but  a  tew  facts  so  interwoven 

;  ^'stem  of  their  religion  and  policy,  as  preserved 

s  memory  of  them  from  being  lost;   and  upon  the 

description  of  such  customs  and  institutions  as  con- 

tinoed  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  and  fell 

under  the  immediate  observation  of  the  Spaniards. 

By  attending  carefully  to  these,  and  endeavouring  to 

separate  them  from  what  appears  to  be  fabulous,  or  of 

doubtfnl  authority,  1  have  laboured  to  form  an  idea  of 

the  Pmivian  government  and  manners. 

The  people  of  Peru,  as  I  have  already  observed,''  Originof 
1  not  advanced  beyond  the  rudest  form  of  savage  poUcj. 
'.,  when  Manco  Capac,  and  his  consort  Mama  Ocollo, 
1  to  instruct  and  civilize  them.     Who  these 
inary  pCTsonages  were,  whether  they  imported 
1  of  legislation  and  knowledge  of  arts  from 
J  oouDtry  more  improved,  or,  if  natives  of  Peru, 
|r  acquired  ideas  so  far  superior  to  those  of  the 
J  whom  they  addressed,  are  circumstances  with 
;  to  which  the  Peruvian  tradition  conveys  no 
uatioii.     MsDCO  Capac  and  hiB  consort,  taking 

I.  e.  10.  >  A<ttr.  Vol.  I.  Book  VI,  p.  a&5,  Ac. 
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BOOK  advantage  of  the  propensity  in  the  Peruvians  to  super- 
stition, and  particularly  of  their  veneration  for  the  sun, 
pretended  to  be  children  of  that  glorious  luminary, 
and  to  deliver  their  instructions  in  his  name,  and  by 
authority  from  him.  The  multitude  listened  and  be- 
lieved. What  reformation  in  policy  and  manners  the 
Peruvians  ascribe  to  those  founders  of  their  empire, 
and  how,  from  the  precepts  of  the  inca  and  his  consort, 
their  ancestors  gradually  acquired  some  knowledge  of 
those  arts,  and  some  relish  for  that  industry,  which 
renders  subsistence  secure  and  life  comfortable,  hath 
been  formerly  related.  Those  blessings  were  originally 
confined  within  narrow  precincts;  but  in  process  of  time, 
the  successors  of  Manco  Capac  extended  their  dominion 
over  all  the  regions  that  stretch  to  the  west  of -the 
Andes  from  Chili  to  Quito,  establishing  in  every  pro- 
vince their  peculiar  policy  and  religious  institutions. 
Founded  in  The  most  singular  and  striking  circumstance  in  the 
Peruvian  government,  is  the  influence  of  religion  upon 
its  genius  and  laws.  Religious  ideas  make  such  a  feeble 
impression  on  the  mind  of  a  savage,  that  their  efiect 
upon  his  sentiments  and  manners  is  hardly  perceptible. 
Among  the  Mexicans,  religion,  reduced  into  a  regular 
system,  and  holding  a  considerable  place  in  their  public 
institutions,  operated  with  conspicuous  efficacy  in  form- 
ing the  peculiar  character  of  that  people.  But  in  Peru, 
the  whole  system  of  policy  was  founded  on  religion. 
The  inca  appeared  not  only  as  a  legislator,  but  as  the 
messenger  of  heaven.  His  precepts  were  received  not 
merely  as  the  injunctions  of  a  superior,  but  as  the 
mandates  of  the  deity.  His  race  was  to  be  held  sacred ; 
and  in  order  to  preserve  it  distinct,  without  being 
polluted  by  any  mixture  of  less  noble  blood,  the  sons 
of  Manco  Capac  married  their  own  sisters,  and  no 
person  was  ever  admitted  to  the  throne  who  could  not 
claim  it  by  such  a  pure  descent.    To  those  children  of 


religion. 
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e  mm,  for  that  was  the  appellation  bestowed  upon  all    book 
B  o&pring  of  the  first  inca,  the  people  looked  up  with  --^-.-:_- 
B  reverence  due  to  beings  of  a  superior  order.    They 
J  deemed  to  be  under  the  immediate  protection  of 
:  deitv  from  whom  they  issued,  and  by  him  every 
r  of  the  reigning  inca  was  supposed  to  be  dictated. 
From  those  ideas  two  consequences  resulted.     The  Two  n. 
rity  of  the  inca  was  unlimited  and  absolute,  in  the  Twe^:,l  J 
I  extensive  meaning  of  the  words.     Whenever  the  ""** 
B  of  a  prince  are  considered  as  the  commands  of 
9  diviutty,  it  is  not  an  act  of  rebellion,  but  of  impiety, 
I  dispute  or  oppose  his  will.     Obedience  becomes  a  Th^  ■''«>- 
rty  of  rehgion  ;  and  as  it  would  be  profane  to  control  of  the  in™. 
larch  who  is  believed  to  be  under  the  guidance  of 
,  and  presumptuous  to  advise  him,  nothing  re- 
s  but  to  submit  with  implicit  respect.    This  must 
ily  be  the  effect  of  every  government  esta- 
blished on  pretensions  of  intercourse  with   superior 
powere.     Such,  accordingly,  was  the  blind  submission 
liich  the  Peruvians  yielded  to  their  sovenigns.     The 
I  of  liigbest  rank  and  greatest  power  in  their 
aintoDS  acknowledged  them  to  be  of  a  mure  exalted 
•□d  in  testimony  of  this,  when  admitted  into 
r  |ire«eDce,  they  entered  vdth  a  burden  upon  their 
uldere,  as  an  emblem  of  their  servitude,  and  wilUng- 
i  to  bear  whatever  the  inca  was  pleased  to  impose. 
ng  their  subjects,  force  was  not  requisite  to  second 
rcommands.  Every  officer  intrusted  with  the  execu- 
D  oftbem  was  reveretl.and,  according  to  the  account  of 
I  iutcUigent  observer  of  Peruvian  manners,'  he  might 
1  alone  from  one  extremity  of  the  empire  to  an- 
r  williout  meeting  opposition  ;  for,  on  producing  a 
I  from  the  royal  iorla,  an-  ornament  of  the  head 
aliar  to  the  reigning  inca,  the  hves  and  fortunes  of 
Ipcoplc  were  at  his  disposal. 

<  ZmnU.  Ub.  i.  c 
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BOOK  Another  consequence  of  establishing  government  in 
wUii.^  Peru  on  the  foundation  of  religion  was,  that  all  crimes 
pnnSSr  were  punished  capitally.  They  were  not  considered  as 
«Httt«ii7-  transgressions  of  human  laws,  but  as  insults  offered  to 
the  deity.  Each,  without  any  distinction  between  sudi 
as  were  slight  and  such  as  were  atrocious,  called  for 
vengeance,  and  could  be  expiated  only  by  the  blood  of 
the  offender.  Consonantly  to  the  same  ideas,  punish- 
ment followed  the  trespass  with  inevitable  certainty, 
because  an  offence  against  heaven  was  deemed  such  a 
high  enormity  as  could  not  be  pardoned."  Among  a 
people  of  corrupted  morals,  maxims  of  jurisprudence 
so  severe  and  unrelenting,  by  rendering  men  ferocious 
and  desperate,  would  be  more  apt  to  multiply  crimes 
than  to  restrain  them.  But  the  Peruvians,  of  simple 
manners  and  unsuspicious  faith,  were  held  in  such  awe 
by  this  rigid  discipline,  that  the  number  of  offenders 
was  extremely  small.  Veneration  for  monarchs,  enlight- 
ened and  directed,  as  they  believed,  by  the  divinity 
whom  they  adored,  prompted  them  to  their  duty ;  the 
dread  of  punishment  which  they  were  taught  to  con- 
sider as  unavoidable  vengeance  inflicted  by  offended 
heaven,  withheld  them  from  evil. 
MUd  genial  The  systcm  of  superstition  on  which  the  incas 
reUgbn.  ingrafted  their  pretensions  to  such  high  authority,  was 
of  a  genius  very  different  from  that  established  among 
the  Mexicans.  Manco  Capac  turned  the  veneration 
of  his  followers  entirely  towards  natural  objects.  The 
sun,  as  the  great  source  of  light,  of  joy,  and  fertility 
in  the  creation,  attracted  their  principal  homage. 
The  moon  and  stars,  as  co-operating  with  him,  were 
entitled  to  secondary  honours.  Wherever  the  pro- 
pensity in  the  human  mind  to  acknowledge  and  to 
adore  some  superior  power  takes  this  direction,  and  is 
employed  in  contemplating  the  order  and  beneficence 

^  Vega,  lib.  ii.  c.  6. 
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t  realty  exist  in  nature,  the  spirit  of  Buperstition  is 

\Vherever  imaginary  beings,  created  by  tlie  ^ 

f  and  the  fears  of  men,  are  supposed  to  preside 

t  nature,  and  beeome  the  objects  of  worsliip,  super- 

pitioii  always  assumes  a  more  severe  and  atrocious 

Of  the  latter  we  have  an  example  among  the 

IS,  of  the  former  among  the  people  of  Peru. 

Peruvians  had  not,  indeed,  made  such  progress 

I  obserratiou  or  inquiry,  as  to  have  attained  just 

options  of  the  Deity ;  nor  was  there  in  their  lan- 

j  any  proper  name  or  appellation  of  tlie  Supreme 

wcr,  which  intimated,  tliat  they  had  formed  any  idea 

r  him  as  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world.' 

I  by  directing  their  veneration  to  that  glorious  lumi- 

,  whicl),  by  its  universal  and  vivifying  energy,  is 

!  best  emblem  of  divine  beneficence,  the  rites  and 

Trances  which  they  deemed  acceptable  to  him  were 

iouoct-nt  and  humane.    They  offered  to  the  sun  a  part 

of  those  productions  which  his  genial  wamith  had 

caUcd  forth  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  reared 

to  maturity.     They  sacrificed,  as  an  oblation  of  grati- 

^ade,  some  of  the  animals  which  were  indebted  to  his 

Baence  for  nourishment.      They  presented  to  hira 

!  specimens  of  those  works  of  ingenuity  which 

I  light  had  guided  the    hand  of  man  in  forming. 

tbe  incas  never  stained  his  altars  mtli  human 

nor  could  they  conceive  that  their  beneficent 

Iter  the  sun  would  be  delighted  with  such  horrid  vic- 

».■     Thus  the  Penivians,  unacquainted  with  those 

i  rites  which  extinguish  sensibility,  and  sup- 

8  the  feelings  of  nature  at  the  sight  of  human  suffer- 

JB,  were  fonned  by  the  spirit  of  the  superstition  which 

f  bad  adopt<:d,  to  a  national  character  more  gentle 

, 1  that  of  any  people  in  Ameriea. 

ft  •  AcoMa,  lb.  «.  e.  3.  >  Sea  Note  XIV. 
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BOOK        The  influence  of  this  superstition  operated  in  the 
>^^.^^  same  manner  upon  their  civil  institutions,  and  tended 
motfn'    to  correct  in  them  whatever  was  adverse  to  gentleness 
cmi  policy,  ^f  character.     The  dominion  of  the  incas,  though  the 
most  absolute  of  all  despotisms,  was  mitigated  by  its 
alliance  with  religion.  The  mind  was  not  humbled  and 
depressed  by  the  idea  of  a  forced  subjection  to  the  will  of 
a  superior ;  obedience,  paid  to  one  who  was  believed  to 
be  clothed  with  divine  authority,  was  willingly  yielded, 
and  implied  no  degradation.  The  sovereign,  conscious 
that  the  submissive  reverence  of  his  people  flowed  from 
their  belief  of  his  heavenly  descent,  was  continually  re- 
minded of  a  distinction  which  prompted  him  to  imitate 
that  beneficent  power  which  he  was  supposed  to  repre- 
sent. In  consequence  of  those  impressions,  there  hardly 
occurs  in  the  traditional  history  of  Peru  any  instance 
of  rebellion  against  the  reigning  prince,  and,  among 
twelve  successive  monarchs,  there  was  not  one  tyrant, 
and  on  Evcu  the  wars  in  which  the  incas  engaged  were 

u^^'  carried  on  with  a  spirit  very  difierent  from  that  of 
*«™-  other  American  nations.  They  fought  not,  like  savages, 
to  destroy  and  to  exterminate ;  or,  like  the  Mexicans, 
to  glut  blood-thirsty  divinities  with  human  sacrifices. 
They  conquered,  in  order  to  reclaim  and  civilize  the 
vanquished,  and  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  their  own 
institutions  and  arts.  Prisoners  seem  not  to  have 
been  exposed  to  the  insults  and  tortures  which  were 
their  lot  in  every  other  part  of  the  New  World.  The 
incas  took  the  people  whom  they  subdued  under  their 
protection,  and  admitted  them  to  a  participation  of 
all  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  their  original  subjects. 
This  practice,  so  repugnant  to  American  ferocity,  and 
resembling  the  humanity  of  the  most  polished  nations, 
must  be  ascribed,  like  other  peculiarities  which  we  have 
observed  in  the  Peruvian  manners,  to  the  genius  of  their 
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Teligioa.  The  incas,  considering  the  homage  paid  to 
any  other  object  tlian  to  the  heavenly  powers  which  they  ^ 
adored  as  impious,  were  fond  of  gaining  proselytes  to 
their  favoarite  system.  The  idols  of  every  conquered 
province  were  carried  in  triumph  to  the  great  temple 
Bt  Cu2Co,'  and  placed  there  as  trophies  of  the  superior 
power  of  the  divinity  who  was  the  protector  of  the 
empire.  The  people  were  treated  with  lenity,  and 
instructed  in  the  religious  tenets  of  their  new  masters," 
tbat  tbe  conqueror  might  have  the  glory  of  having 
idded  to  the  number  of  the  votaries  of  his  father  the 


Rbao 


The  state  of  property  in  Peru  was  no  less  singular 

that    of    religion,    and    coutributed,    likewise, 

towards  giving  a  mild  tiuii  of  character  to  the  people. 

AH  tbe  lands  capable  of  cultivation  were  divided  into 

shares.     One  was  consecrated  to  the  sun,  and 

product    of    it    was   applied   to  the  erection    of 

iples,  and  furnishing  what  was  requisite  towards 

edcbmting  the  pubhc  rites  of  religion.     The  second 

belonged  to  the  iuca,  and  was  set  apart  as  the  pro- 

TiBion  made    by  the  community  for  the  support   of 

rninent.  The  third  and  largest  share  was  reserved 

the    maintenance  of  the   people,    among   whom 

■was  parcelled  out.     Neither  individuals,  however, 

communities,  had  a  right  of  exclusive  property 

fthc  portion  set  apart  for  their  use.     They  possessed 

only  for  a  year,  at  the  expiration  of  which  a  new 

vioQ  was  made,    in  proportion    to  the  rank,    tbe 

bcr,  and  exigencies  of  each  family.      All  those 

were  cultivated  by  the  joint  industry  of  the  com- 

jhsnity.     The  people,  summoucd  by  a  proper  officer, 

llpaircd  in  a  body  to  the  fields,  and  performed  their 

task,  while  songs  and  musical  instruments 

■  nemra,  3ee.  T.  lib.  it.  c.  1.     Vega,  lib.  T.  c.  12. 
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BOOK  cheered  them  to  their  labour.'*  By  this  singular  dis- 
v^^^IL-^  tributiou  of  territory,  as  well  as  by  the  mode  of  culti- 
^^**  ^^  vating  it,  the  idea  of  a  common  interest,  and  of  mutual 
subserviency,  was  continually  inculcated.  Each  indi- 
vidual felt  his  connexion  with  those  around  him,  and 
knew  that  he  depended  on  their  .friendly  aid  for  what 
increase  he  was  to  reap.  A  state  thus  constituted  may 
be  considered  as  one  great  family,  in  which  the  union 
of  the  members  was  so  complete,  and  the  exchange  of 
good  offices  so  perceptible,  as  to  create  stronger  attach- 
ment, and  to  bind  man  to  man  in  closer  intercourse, 
than  subsisted  under  any  form  of  society  established 
in  America.  From  this  resulted  gentle  manners,  and 
mild  virtues  unknown  in  the  savage  state,  and  with 
which  the  Mexicans  were  little  acquainted, 
ineifiiaiity  But,  though  the  institutions  of  the  incas  were  so 
framed  as  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  affection  among 
their  subjects,  there  was  great  inequality  in  their  con- 
dition. The  distinction  of  ranks  was  fiilly  established 
in  Peru.  A  great  body  of  the  inhabitants,  under  the 
denomination  of  yanaconas,  were  held  in  a  state  of 
servitude.  Their  garb  and  houses  were  of  a  form 
different  from  those  of  freemen.  Like  the  tamemes 
of  Mexico,  they  were  employed  in  carrying  burdens, 
and  in  performing  every  other  work  of  drudgery.*" 
Next  to  them  in  rank  were  such  of  the  people  as  were 
free,  but  distinguished  by  no  official  or  hereditary 
honours.  Above  them  were  raised  those  whom  the 
Spaniards  caUed  orejonea,  from  the  ornaments  worn  in 
their  ears.  They  formed  what  may  be  denominated 
the  order  of  nobles,  and,  in  peace  as  well  as  war,  held 
every  oflSce  of  power  or  trust.'  At  the  head  of  all 
were  the  children  of  the  sun,  who,  by  their  high 
descent  and  peculiar  privileges,  were  as  much  exalted 

P  Herrera,  dec.  ▼.  Kb.  W,  c.  2.    Vega,  lib.  t.  c.  5. 

4  Herrerm,  dec.  ▼.  lib.  tii.  &  4 ;  lib.  z.  c.  8.  '  Riid.  dec.  ▼.  Hb.  !▼.  c  1. 
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ire  the  orejoncs,  as  these  were  elevated  above  the 
people. 

Such  a  form  of  society,  from  the  union  of  its  mem- 
bers, Ets  well  as  from  the  distinction  in  their  ranka, 
was  favourable  to  progress  in  the  arts.  But  the 
Spaniarda.  having  been  acquainted  with  the  improved 
state  of  \-arious  arts  in  Me.\ico,  several  years  before 
lliey  discovered  Peru,  were  not  so  much  struck  with 
what  they  observed  in  the  latter  country,  and  describe 
the  appearances  of  ingenuity  there  with  less  warmth 
of  admiration.  The  Peruvians,  nevertlieless,  had 
AWlvaDced  for  beyond  the  Mexicans,  both  in  the  neces- 
7  arts  of  life,  and  in  such  as  have  some  title  to  the 
:  of  cl^ant. 

L  In  Peru,  agriculture,  the  art  of  primary  necessity 
lisociaJ  life,  was  more  extensive,  and  carried  on  with 
■ICT  skill  than  in  any  part  of  America.     The  Span- 
in  their  progress  through  the  country,  were  so 
f  supplied  with  provisions  of  every  kind,  that  in  the 
^tion  of  their  adventures  we  meet  with  few  of  those 
d  sccne-s  of  distress  occasioned  by  famine,  in  which 
'p  ooDqnerors  of  Mexico  were  so  often  involved.     The 
nlity  of  soil  under  cidtivation  was  not  left  to  the 
n'tion  of  individuals,  but  regulated  by  public  autho- 
,  in  proportion  to  the  exigencies  of  the  community. 
I  Uie  calamity  of  an  unfruitful  season  was  but  little 
;  for  the  product  of  tbe  lauds  consecrated  to  the 
,  aa  well  as  those  set  apart  for  the  incas,  being 
■iCed  in  the  tambos,  or  public  storehouses,  it  re- 
i  there  as  a  stated  provision  for  times  of  scarcity.* 
B  extent  of  cultivation  was  determined  with  such 
nt  attention  to  the  demands  of  the  state,  the 
otioD  and  industiy  of  the  Peruvians  were  called 
to    extraordinary  exertions   by  certain  defects 
nliar  to  their  climate  and  soil.     All  the  vast  rivers 

•  ZmbU,  Ub.  ).  c  U.     Vcgm.  Ub.  i.  c. 
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BOOK  that  flow  from  the  Andes  take  their  course  eastward 
^^^^  to  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Peru  is  watered  only  by  some 
streams  which  rush  down  from  the  mountains  like 
torrents.  A  great  part  of  the  low  country  is  sandy 
and  barren,  and  never  refreshed  with  rain.  In  order 
to  render  such  an  unpromising  region  fertile,  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  Peruvians  had  recourse  to  various  expe- 
dients. By  means  of  artificial  canals,  conducted  with 
much  patience  and  considerable  art  from  the  torrents 
that  poured  across  their  country,  they  conveyed  a  regu- 
lar supply  of  moisture  to  their  fields.*  They  enriched 
the  soil  by  manuring  it  with  the  dung  of  sea-fowb,  of 
which  they  found  an  inexhaustible  store  on  all  the 
islands  scattered  along  their  coasts."*  In  describing 
the  customs  of  any  nation  thoroughly  civilized,  such 
practices  would  hardly  draw  attention,  or  be  mentioned 
as  in  any  degree  remarkable ;  but  in  the  history  of  the 
improvident  race  of  men  in  the  New  World,  they  are 
entitled  to  notice,  as  singular  proofs  of  industry  and 
of  art.  The  use  of  the  plough,  indeed,  was  unknown 
to  the  Peruvians.  They  turned  up  the  earth  with  a 
kind  of  mattock  of  hard  wood.''  Nor  was  this  labour 
deemed  so  degrading  as  to  be  devolved  wholly  upon 
the  women.  Both  sexes  joined  in  performing  this  ne- 
cessary work.  Even  the  children  of  the  sun  set  an 
example  of  industry,  by  cultivating  a  field  near  Cuzco 
with  their  own  hands ;  and  they  dignified  this  function 
by  denominating  it  their  triumph  over  the  earth.^ 
Thsir  The  superior  ingenuity  of  the  Peruvians  is  obvious, 

«  dingi.   jj^g^jgg^  jjj  jjjg  construction  of  their  houses  and  public 

buildings.  In  the  extensive  plains  which  stretch  along 
the  Pacific  ocean,  where  the  sky  is  perpetually  serene, 
and  the  climate  mild,  their  houses  were  very  properly 

'Zarate,  lib.  L  c.  4.    Vega,  Ub.  ▼.  c  1,  7  24. 

•  AoofU,  lib.  IT.  c  37.    Vega,  Ub.  ▼.  c.  3.    See  Note  XY. 

'  Zarate,  lib.  L  e.  8.  '  Vega,  lib.  t.  c.  2. 
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B  fabric  e\treiiiely  sbght.    But  in  the  higher  regions, 

lerc  ruin  falls,  where  the  vicissitude  of  seasons  is  ^ 

II,  and  their  rigour  felt,  houses  were  constructed 

1  jrrcater  solidity.    They  were  generally  of  a  square 

I.  the  walls  about  eight  feet  high,  built  with  bricks 

rdened  in  the  sun,  without  any  windows,  and  the 

tor  low  and  straight.     Simple  as  these  structures 

and  nide  as  the  materials  may  seem  to  be  of 

ich  they  were  formed,  they  were  so  durable,  that 

loy  of  them  still  subsist  in  different  parts  of  Pern, 

Bji  after  every  monument  that  might  have  conveyed 

I  us  any  idea  of  the  domestic  state  of  the  other  Arae- 

I  nations  has  vanished  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

lal  it  was  in  the  temples  consecrated  to  the  sun,  and 

in  the  buildings  destined  for  the  residence  of  their 

mooarchfl,  that  the  Peruvians  displayed  the  utmost 

extenl  of  their  art  and  contrivance.     The  descriptions 

of  them  by  such  of  the  Spanish  writers  as  had  an 

<^pt>rtiinity  of  contemplating  them,  while,    in   some 

ure,  entire,  might  have  hava  appeared  highly  exag- 

ited,  if  the  ruins  which  still  remain  did  not  vouch 

!  truth  of  their  relations.     These  ruins  of  sacred  or 

ijal  buildings  arc  found  in  every  province  of  the 

npirc,  and  by  their  frequency  demonstrate  that  they 

•  monuments  of  a  powerful  people,  who  must  have 

sled,  during  a  period  of  some  extent,  in  a  state  of 

)  iuconitiderablc  improvement.    They  ap]>ear  to  have 

I  edifices  various  in  their  dimensions:  some  of  a 

derate  nzr.  many  of  immense  extent,  all  remarkable 

r  solidity,  and  resembling  each  other  in  the  style  of 

iitccture.  Hie  temple  of  Pi\chacamac,  together  with 

I  paljice  t>f  the  inca,  and  a  fortress,  were  so  connected 

Ether  as  to  form  one  great  stnicture,  above  half  a 

:  in  circuit.  In  this  prodigious  pile,  the  same  sin- 

kr  taste  in  building  is  conspicuous,  as  in  other  works 

ttbe  Penivious.  As  they  were  unacquainted  with  the 

IAm.  vol.  ti.  u 
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BOOK  use  of  the  pulley,  and  other  mechanical  powers,  and 
could  not  elevate  the  large  stones  and  bricks  which 
they  employed  in  building  to  any  considerable  height, 
the  walls  of  this  edifice,  in  which  they  seem  to  have 
made  their  greatest  effort  towards  magnificence,  did 
not  rise  above  twelve  feet  from  the  ground.  Though 
they  had  not  discovered  the  use  of  mortar  or  of  any 
other  cement  in  building,  the  bricks  or  stones  were 
joined  with  so  much  nicety,  that  the  seams  can  hardly 
be  discerned.'  The  apartments,  as  far  as  the  distribu- 
tion of  them  can  be  traced  in  the  ruins,  were  ill-dis- 
posed, and  afforded  little  accommodation.  There  was 
not  a  single  window  in  any  part  of  the  building;  and  as 
no  light  could  enter  but  by  the  door,  all  the  apartments 
of  largest  dimension  must  either  have  been  perfectly 
dark,  or  illuminated  by  some  other  means.  But  with 
all  these,  and  many  other  imperfections  that  might  be 
mentioned  in  their  art  of  building,  the  works  of  the 
Penivians  which  still  remain  must  be  considered  as 
stupendous  efforts  of  a  people  unacquainted  with  the 
use  of  iron,  and  convey  to  us  a  high  idea  of  the  power 
possessed  by  their  ancient  monarchs. 
Their  pub-  Thcsc,  howcvcr,  wcrc  not  the  noblest  or  most  useful 
works  of  the  incas.  The  two  great  roads  from  Cuzco 
to  Quito,  extending  in  an  uninterrupted  stretch  above 
fifteen  hundred  miles,  are  entitled  to  still  higher  praise. 
The  one  was  conducted  through  the  interior  and  moun- 
tainous country,  the  other  through  the  plains  on  the 
sea-coast.  From  the  language  of  admiration  in  which 
some  of  the  early  writers  express  their  astonishment 
when  they  first  viewed  those  roads,  and  from  the  more 
pompous  description  of  later  writers,  who  labour  to 
support  some  favourite  theory  concerning  America,  one 
might  be  led  to  compare  this  work  of  the  incas  to  the 
famous  military  ways  which  remain  as  monuments  of 

•  See  Note  XVI. 
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!  Roman  power ;  but  in  a  country  where  there  was  book 
DO  taiiie  animal  except  the  llaHia,  which  was  never  ^_-,-l_^ 
used  for  draught,  and  but  Uttle  as  a  beast  of  burden, 
I  rtcre  the  highroads  were  seldom  trod  by  any  but  a 
man  foot,  no  great  degree  of  labour  or  art  was  requi- 
3  in  forming  them.  The  Peruvian  roads  were  only 
sen  feet  in  breadth,"  and  in  many  places  so  slightly 
Bed,  that  time  has  effaced  every  vestige  of  the  course 
'in  which  they  ran.  In  the  low  country  little  more 
•ecms  to  have  been  done,  than  to  plant  trees  or  to  fix 
posts  at  certain  intervals,  in  order  to  mark  the  proper 
roate  to  travellers.  To  open  a  path  through  the  moun- 
tAJnous  country  was  a  more  arduous  task.  Enuneuces 
ire  levelled,  and  hollows  filled  up,  and  for  the  pre- 
pration  of  the  road  it  was  fenced  with  a  bank  of  turf. 
proper  distances,  tanibos,  or  storehouses,  were 
cted  for  the  accommodation  of  the  iucn  and  Ins 
tendants,  in  their  progress  through  his  dominions, 
the  manner  in  which  the  road  was  originally 
ned  in  this  higher  and  more  impervious  region,  it 
I  proved  more  durable ;  and  though,  from  the  inat- 
lon  of  the  Spaniards  to  every  object  but  that  of 
[  their  mines,  nothing  has  been  done  towards 
niag  it  in  repair,  its  coiu^c  may  still  be  traced.'' 
I  the  celebrated  road  of  the  incas ;  and  even 
this  description,  divested  of  every  circumstance 
.  exaggeration,  or  of  suspicious  aspect,  it 
[KeOD&idercd  as  a  striking  proof  of  an  e.\tra- 
■ogresa  in  improvement  and  policy.  To 
I  tribes  of  America,  the  idea  of  facilitating 
braiimcntion  with  places  at  a  distance  had  never 
To  the  Mexicans  it  was  hardly  known, 
Q  in  the  most  civilized  countries  in  Europe,  men  had 


1.  p.  199.  m.    Zumte.  lib.  i.  c.  13,  14.    Vegi,  Ub.  i: 
jLTopf*.  p.  I<U.     UUoa,  KntretenimienUis,  p.  36b. 
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BOOK    advanced  far  in  refinement,  before  it  became  a  reffular 

VII  ... 

v^..^  object  of  national  police  to  form  such  roads  as  render  in- 
tercourse commodious.  It  was  a  capital  object  of  Roman 
policy  to  open  a  communication  with  all  the  provinces  of 
their  extensive  empire,  by  means  of  those  roads  which  are 
justly  considered  as  one  of  the  noblest  monuments  both 
of  their  wisdom  and  their  power.  But  during  the  long 
reign  of  barbarism,  the  Roman  roads  were  neglected 
or  destroyed;  and  at  the  time  when  the  Spaniards 
entered  Peru,  no  kingdom  in  Europe  could  boast  of 
any  work  of  public  utility  that  could  be  compared  with 
the  great  roads  formed  by  the  incas. 
and  The  formation  of  those  roads  introduced  another 

bridgef.  improvement  in  Peru  equally  unknown  over  all  the 
rest  of  America.  In  its  course  from  south  to  north, 
the  road  of  the  incas  was  intersected  by  all  the  torrents 
which  roll  from  the  Andes  towards  the  Western  ocean. 
From  the  rapidity  of  their  course,  as  well  as  from  the 
frequency  and  violence  of  their  inundation,  these  were 
not  fordable.  Some  expedient,  however,  was  to  be 
found  for  passing  them.  The  Peruvians,  from  their 
unacquaintance  with  the  use  of  arches,  and  their  ina- 
bility to  work  in  wood,  could  not  construct  bridges 
either  of  stone  or  timber.  But  necessity,  the  parent 
of  invention,  suggested  a  device  which  supplied  that 
defect.  They  formed  cables  of  great  strength,  by 
twisting  together  some  of  the  pliable  withs  or  osiers, 
with  which  their  country  abounds ;  six  of  these  cables 
they  stretched  across  the  stream  parallel  to  one  another, 
and  made  them  fast  on  each  side.  These  they  bound 
firmly  together  by  interweaving  smaller  ropes  so  close, 
as  to  form  a  compact  piece  of  network,  which  being 
covered  with  branches  of  trees  and  earth,  they  passed 
along  it  with  tolerable  security.''  Proper  persons  were 
appointed  to  attend  at  each  bridge,  to  keep  it  in  repair, 

«^  Sec  Note  XVIL 
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i  to  assist  passengers.''  In  the  level  couutry,  wliere 
!  rivers  becnme  deep  and  broad  and  still,  they  are  ^ 
scd  in  bnhas,  or  floats ;  in  the  construction  as  well 
ntion  of  which  the  ingenuity  of  the  Fernviaiis 
jnto  be  far  superior  to  that  of  any  people  in 
These  had  advanced  no  farther  in  naval  skill 
» the  use  of  the  paddle,  or  our  ;  the  Pi'mvians  ven- 
red  to  raise  a  luast,  and  spread  a  sail,  by  nieaii»  of 
tJicir  liolzas  not  only  went  nJudily  before  the 
,  but  could  veer  and  tack  with  great  celerity.' 
)r  were  the  ingenuity  and  art  of  the  Peruvians  *'• 
^oaa&ueA  solely  to  objects  of  essential  utility.  They  had  <a 
mode  some  progress  in  arts,  which  may  be  called 
di^BUt.  They  jrossessed  the  precious  metals  in  greater 
Kbiiudnnoe  than  any  people  of  America.  They  obtained 
gold  in  the  same  manner  with  the  Mexicans,  by  search- 
[  in  the  channels  of  rivers,  or  washing  the  earth  in 
1  particles  of  it  were  contained.  But  in  order  to 
:  silver,  tliey  exerted  no  inconsiderable  degree 
1  and  invention.  They  had  not,  indeed,  attained 
B  art  of  sinking  a  shaft  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
I  pencLmting  to  the  riches  concealed  thiic ;  but  they 
wed  deep  caverns  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  the 
i  mountains,  and  emptied  such  veins  as  did  not 
saddeoly  Iicyond  their  reach.  In  other  places 
B  the  vein  lay  near  the  surface,  they  dug  pits  to 
\  depth,  that  the  person  who  worked  below  could 
t  out  the  ore,  or  hand  it  up  in  baskets.'  They 
I  diwoTcred  the  art  of  smelting  and  refining  this, 
•  by  the  simple  application  of  fire,  or,  where  the 
I  more  stubborn,  and  impregnated  with  foreign 
iiDCeB,  by  placing  it  in  small  ovens  or  furnaces, 
1  grounds,  so  artificially  constructed,  that  the 

lllt.i.  c.lt.    Vrga,lib.  iii.r.  f,S. 
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BOOK  draught  of  air  performed  the  function  of  a  bellows,  an 
v^ZJjL^  engine  with  which  they  were  totally  unacquainted. 
By  this  simple  device,  the  purer  ores  were  smelted 
with  facility,  and  the  quantity  of  silver  in  Peru  was  so 
considerable  that  many  of  the  utensils  employed  in  the 
functions  of  common  life  were  made  of  it.'  Several 
of  those  vessels  and  trinkets  are  said  to  have  merited 
no  small  degree  of  estimation,  on  account  of  the  neat- 
ness of  the  workmanship,  as  well  as  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  materials.  But  as  the  conquerors  of  America 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  latter,  but  had  scarcely 
any  conception  of  the  former,  most  of  the  silver  vessels 
and  trinkets  were  melted  down,  and  rated  according 
to  the  weight  and  fineness  of  the  metal  in  the  division 
of  the  spoU. 
Works  of  In  other  works  of  mere  curiosity  or  ornament 
eif^nce.  ^y^^^  ingenuity  has  been  highly  celebrated  Many 
specimens  of  those  have  been  dug  out  of  the  ffuacas, 
or  mounds  of  earth,  with  which  the  Peruvians  covered 
the  bodies  of  the  dead.  Among  these  are  mirrors 
of  vari(^us- dimensions,  of  hard  shining  stones  highly 
polishe^;  vessels  of  earthenware  of  difierent  forms; 
hatchets,  and  other  instruments,  some  destined  for 
war,  andvOthers  for  labour.  Some  were  of  flint,  some 
of  copper,  hardened  to  such  a  degree  by  an  unknown 
process,  as  to  supply  the  place  of  iron  on  several  occa- 
sions. Had  the  use  of  those  tools  formed  of  copper 
been  general,  the  progress  of  the  Peruvians  in  the  arts 
might  have  been  such,  as  to  emulate  that  of  more 
cultivated  nations.  But  either  the  metal  was  so  rare,  or 
the  operation  by  which  it  was  hardened  so  tedious,  that 
their  instruments  of  copper  were  few,  and  so  extremely 
small,  that  they  seem  to  have  been  employed  only  in 
slighter  works.  But  even  to  such  a  circumscribed  use 
of  this  imperfect  metal,  the  Peruvians  were  indebted 

i  AoosU,  lib.  iy.  c.  4,  5.    Vega,  i.  lib.  viii.  c.  25.     Ulloa,  Entretea.  258. 
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r  their  superiority  to  the  other  people  of  America  in 
ious  arts.''     The  same  obscnation,  however,  may  be  -. 
iplied  to  them,  which  I  formerly  made  with  respect 
i  the  art«  of  the  MexicJins.     From  several  specimens 
'  Pera\'iaD  uteusils  and  ornaments,  which  are  depo- 
ted  in  the  royal  cabinet  of  iMadiid,  and  from  some 
*erved  iu   different  collections    in    other  parts   of 
Dpe,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  workmanship 
1  more  to  be  admired  on  account  of  the  rude  tools 
I  which  it  was  executed,  than  on  account  of  its 
sic  neatness  and  elegance;  and  that  the  Peruvians, 
I  the  most  improved  of  all  the  Americans,  were 
t  advanced  beyond  the  infancy  of  arts. 
I-  But    notwithstanding  so  many  particulars,    which  ^ 
Km  to  indicate  a  high  degree  of  improvement  in  la 

.,  other  circumstances  occur  that  suggest  the  idea 
fa  society  still  in  the  first  stages  of  its  transition  from 
ism  to  civilization.  In  all  the  dominions  of  the  n 
)  was  the  only  place  tbat  bad  the  appcar- 
■-,  or  was  entitled  to  the  name,  of  a  city.  Every- 
where ebe,  the  people  lived  mostly  in  detached  habita- 
tioDS,  dispersed  over  the  country,  or,  at  the  utmost, 
t4:^ther  in  small  villages.'  But  until  men 
broagbt  to  assemble  in  numerous  bodies,  and 
lorsted  in  such  close  union  as  to  enjoy  frequent 
beranirse,  and  to  feel  mutual  dependence,  they  never 
ibibe  perfectly  the  spirit,  or  assume  the  manners, 
rsocta]  life.  In  a  country  of  immense  extent,  with 
f  one  city,  the  progress  of  manners,  and  the  iin- 
nt  eitlier  of  the  necessary  or  more  refined  arts, 
I  been  so  slow,  and  carried  on  under  such 
,  that  it  is  more  surprising  the  Peruvians 
Hve  advanced  so  far  in  refinement,  than  that 
t  ad  uot  proceed  farther. 
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BOOK  In  consequence  of  this  state  of  imperfect  union,  the 
..^^^^^  separation  of  professions  in  Peru  was  not  so  complete 
I^^^^^  as  among  the  Mexicans.  The  less  closely  men  asso- 
of  profci.    ciate,  the  more  simple  are  their  manners,  and  the  fewer 

HODS.  '  i* 

their  wants.   The  crafts  of  common  and  most  necessaiy 
use  in  life  do  not,  in  such  a  state,  become  so  complex 
or  difficult,  as  to  render  it  requisite  that  men  should  be 
trained  to  them  by  any  particular  course  of  education. 
All  the  arts,  accordingly,  which  were  of  daily  and  indis- 
pensable utility,  were  exercised  by  every  Peruvian  indis- 
criminately.   None  but  the  artists  employed  in  works  of 
mere  curiosity  or  ornament  constituted  a  separate  order 
of  men,  or  were  distinguished  from  other  citizens.*' 
littieeom-      From  the  want  of  cities  in  Peru,  another  conse- 
terawne.'  queuce  followcd.     There  was  Uttle  commercial  inter- 
coinrse  among  the  inhabitants  of  that  great  empire. 
The  activity  of  commerce  is  coeval  with  the  foundation 
of  cities ;  and  from  the  moment  that  the  members  of 
any  community  settle  in  considerable  numbers  in  one 
place,  its  operations  become  vigorous.      The  citizen 
must  depend  for  subsistence  on  the  labour  of  those 
who  cultivate  the  ground.      They,  in  return,  must 
receive  some  equivalent.     Thus  mutual  intercourse  is 
established,  and  the  productions  of  art  are  regularly 
exchanged  for  the  fruits  of  agriculture.     In  the  towns 
of  the  Mexican  empire,  stated  markets  were  held,  and 
whatever  could  supply  any  want  or  desire  of  man  was 
an  object  of  commerce.     But  in  Peru,  from  the  sin- 
gular mode  of  dividing  property,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  people  were  settled,  there  was  hardly  any 
species  of  commerce  carried  on  between  different  pro- 
vinces,* and  the  community  was  less  acquainted  with 
that  active  intercourse,  which  is  at  once  a  bond  of 
union  and  an  incentive  to  improvement. 

'  .\co»^«,  lib.  vi.  c.  15.     Vega,  lib  v.  t\  9.     Herrera^  dec.  ▼.  lib.  iv.  c.  4. 
*  Vega,  lib.  vi.  c.  8. 
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f  Diit  tlic  unwarlike  spirit  of  the  Feruviaus  was  tlie 

TBt  reinarknble,  as  well  as  tlie  most  fatal  defect  iu  ^ 

tir  character.'"    The  greater  part  of  the  rude  nations  ^^ 

of  Amcri(»i  opposed  their  invaders  with  undaunted  ''' 

ferocity,  though  with  little  conduct  or  success.     The 

Mcxicajis  maintained  the  struggle  in  defence  of  their 

rtics  with  such  persevering  fortitude,  that  it  was 

difficulty  the  Spaniards  triumphed  over  them. 

I  WHS  subdued  at  once,  and  almost  without  resist- 

;  and  the  most  favourable  opportunities  of  regain- 

;  their  freedom,  and  of  crusliing  their  oppressors, 

!  lost  through  the  timidity  of  the  people.    Though 

r  traditional  hiatorj'  of  the  Peruvians  represents  all 

!  iticas  83  warlike  princes,  frequently  at  the  head  of 

Bjies,  which  they  led  to  victory  and  conquest,  few 

inptontft  of  such  a  martial  spirit  appear  in  any  of 

•  operations    nnhsequent  to  the   invasion   of  the 

niards.   The  in6uence,  perhaps,  of  those  institutions 

1  rendered  their  manners  gentle,  gave  their  minds 

unmanly  softness ;  perhaps  the  constant  serenity 

mildness  of  the  chmatc  may  have  enervated  the 

ur  of  their  frame  ;  perhaps  some  principle  in  their 

wrnirai-nt,  unknown  to  ua,  was  the  occasion  of  this 

hical  debility.    Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause, 

ct  is  certain  ;  and  there  is  not  an  instance  in  history 

y  people  so  little  advanced  in  retincment,  so  totally 

rtitutc  of  miUtary  talents  and  enterprise.    This  cha- 

Urr  hath  descended  to  their  posterity.     The  Indians 

I  arc  now  nion;  tame  and  depressed  than  any 

ipic  of  America.      Their  feeble  spirits,  relaxed  in 

I  insction,  seem  hardly  capable  of  any  bold  or 

f  exertion. 

it,  besides  those  capital  defects  in  the  political  ^rtutc 
I  Peril,  some  detached  circumstances  and  facts  occur 
I  the  Spanish  writers,  which  discover  a  eonsiderublr 

0.  IN.      Sinrh",  up.  Rxm,  iii.  3;2.      H»n*m,  drc.  ».  liU.  i   c.  3. 
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BOOK    remainder  of  barbarity  in  their  manners.  A  cruel  custom 

VII 

^^...^.^^  that  prevailed  in  some  of  the  most  savage  tribes,  sub- 
sisted among  the  Peruvians.  On  the  death  of  the  incas, 
and  of  other  eminent  persons,  a  considerable  number  of 
their  attendants  was  put  to  death,  and  interred  around 
their  guacas,  that  they  might  appear  in  the  next  world 
with  their  former  dignity,  and  be  served  with  the  same 
respect.  On  the  death  of  Huana  Capac,  the  most  pow- 
erful of  their  monarchs,  above  a  thousand  victims  were 
doomed  to  accompany  him  to  the  tomb.*"  In  one  par* 
ticular,  their  manners  appear  to  have  been  more  bar- 
barous than  those  of  most  rude  tribes.  Though  ac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  fire  in  preparing  maize  and 
other  vegetables  for  food,  they  devoured  both  flesh  and 
fish  perfectly  raw,  and  astonished  the  Spaniards  with  a 
practice  repugnant  to  the  ideas  of  all  civiUzed  people."" 
other  do.  But  though  Mcxico  and  Peru  are  the  possessions 
SpSnln^^  of  Spain  in  the  New  World,  which,  on  account  both 
America.  q{  tjjgij.  ancicut  and  present  state,  have  attracted  the 
greatest  attention ;  her  other  dominions  there  are  far 
from  being  inconsiderable,  either  in  extent  or  value. 
The  greater  part  of  them  was  reduced  to  subjection 
during  the  first  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  by  pri- 
vate  adventurers,  who  fitted  out  their  small  armaments 
either  in  Hispaniola  or  in  Old  Spain ;  and  were  we  to 
follow  each  leader  in  his  progress,  we  should  discover 
the  same  daring  courage,  the  same  persevering  ardour, 
the  same  rapacious  desire  for  wealth,  and  the  same 
capacity  for  enduring  and  surmounting  everything  in 
order  to  attain  it,  which  distinguished  the  operations 
of  the  Spaniards  in  their  greater  American  conquests. 
A  brief  But,  instead  of  entering  into  a  detail,  which,  from  the 
^^7  °  similarity  of  the  transactions,  would  appear  almost  a 
repetition  of  what  has  been  already  related,  I  shall 

■  A.co8ta,  lib.  ▼.  c.  7. 

®  Xere2,  p.  190.    SancLo,  Ram.  iii.  372,  C.     Herrera,  dec..T.  lib.  L  c.  3. 
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ptisfy  mjrseif  with  such  a  view  of  those  provinces  of  the   book 
■•uish  empire  in  America,  which  liave  not  hitherto  ..-_,L-' 
peu  mentioned,  as  may  convey  to  my  readers  an  ade- 
kate  idea  of  its  greatness,  fertility,  and  opulence. 
pi  begin  with  the  countries  contiguous  to  the  two  So'^'' ae  s™ 
■eat  monarchies,  of  whose  history  and  institutions  I  tbe  empire 
Bve  given  some  account,  and  shall  then  briefly  de- "     ""*"■ 
kibe  the  other  (hstricts  of  Spanish  America.     The 
piUdiction  of  the  viceroy  of  New  Spain  extends  over 
pvcral  provinces,  which  were  not  subject  to  the  do- 
■anioo  of  the  Mexicans.    The  countries  of  Cinaloa  and  cin<do». 
pnora,  that  stretch  along  the  east  side  of  the  Vermihon  """"'   '^ 
pi,  or  gulf  of  California,  as  well  as  the  immense;  king- 
puiiii  of  Xew  Navarre  and  New  Mexico,  which  bend 
pranls  the  west  and  north,  did  not  acknowledge  the 
■Kfcignty  of  Montezuma,  or  his  predecessors.    These 
■■ioiu,  not  inferior  in  magnitude  to  all  the  Mexican 
pttiire,  arc  reduced,  some  to  a  greater,  others  to  a  less 
Pgree  of  subjection  to  the  Spanish  yoke.     They  ex- 
kd  through  the  most  delightful  part  of  the  temperate 
Be  ;  their  soil  is,  in  general,  remarkably  fertile,  and 
I  their  productions,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  are 
mat  perfect  in  their  kind.    They  have  all  a  communi- 
feioii  either  with  the  Pacific  ocean,  or  with  the  gulf 
■Ikfexioo,  and  are  watered  by  rivers  which  not  only 
bicb  them,  but  may  become  subservient  to  commerce. 
Ih  iiumbcr  of  Spaniards  settled  in  those  vast  coimtries, 
■irnlced  extremely  small.     They  may  be  said  to  have 
■bdued  rather  than  to  have  occupied  them.    But  if  the 
■pubtion  iu  their  ancient  establishments  in  America 
pilU  continue  to  increase,  they  may  gradually  spread 
per  those  provinces,  of  which,  however  inviting,  they 
pre  ttot  hitherto  been  able  to  take  full  possession. 
fOtie  circumstance   may  contribute  to  the  speedy  Rich 
■pulatkHi  of  some  districts.     Very  rich  mines,  both  """"" 
bri^Bod  silver,  have  been  discovered  in  many  of  the 
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BOOK  regions  which  I  have  mentioned.  Wherever  these  are 
v.,.^..,^.^  opened,  and  worked  with  success,  a  multitude  of  people 
resort.  In  order  to  supply  them  with  the  necessaries 
of  life,  cultivation  must  be  increased,  artisans  of  various 
kinds  must  assemble,  and  industry  as  well  as  wealth 
will  be  gradually  diffused.  Many  examples  of  this 
have  occurred  in  different  parts  of  America,  since  they 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards.  Populous 
villages  and  large  towns  have  suddenly  arisen  amidst 
uninhabited  wilds  and  mountains;  and  the  working 
of  mines,  though  far  from  being  the  most  proper  object 
towards  which  the  attention  of  an  infant  society  should 
be  turned,  may  become  the  means  both  of  promoting 
useful  activity,  and  of  augmenting  the  number  of 
A  recent  people.  A  rcceut  and  singular  instance  of  this  has 
markabie  happened,  which,  as  it  is  but  little  known  in  Europe, 
^^''^^'  and  may  be  productive  of  great  effects,  merits  atten- 
tion. The  Spaniards  settled  in  the  provinces  of  Cinaloa 
and  Sonora  had  been  long  disturbed  by  the  depreda- 
tions of  some  fierce  tribes  of  Indians.  In  the  year 
1765,  the  inclusions  of  those  savages  became  so  fre- 
quent and  so  destructive,  that  the  Spanish  inhabitants, 
in  despair,  applied  to  the  marquis  de  Croix,  viceroy  of 
Mexico,  for  such  a  body  of  troops  as  might  enable  them 
to  drive  those  formidable  invaders  from  their  places  of 
retreat  in  the  mountains.  But  the  treasury  of  Mexico 
was  so  much  exhausted  by  the  large  sums  drawn  from 
it,  in  order  to  support  the  late  war  against  Great 
Britain,  that  the  viceroy  could  afford  them  no  aid. 
The  respect  due  to  his  virtues  accomplished  what  his 
official  power  could  not  effect.  He  prevailed  with  the 
merchants  of  New  Spain  to  advance  about  two  hun- 
dred thousand  pesos  for  defraying  the  expense  of  the 
expedition.  The  war  was  conducted  by  an  officer  of 
abilities ;  and,  after  being  protracted  for  three  years, 
chiefly  by  the  difficulty  of  piursuing  the  fugitives  over 
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lUntiiins,   aiid  through  defiles   which   were  almost    book 

able,  it  tenninated  in  tlic  year  1771,  iii  the  ,^_^_L^ 
I  submission  of  the  tribes,  which  had  been  so  long 
B  object  of  terror  to  the  two  provinces.  In  the  course 
f  thifi  service,  the  Spaniards  marched  through  coun- 
into  which  they  seem  not  to  have  penetrated 
eforc  that  time,  and  discovered  mines  of  such  valne, 
I  wu  astonishing  even  to  men  acquainted  with  the 
►  amtaiued  in  the  mountains  of  the  New  World. 
,  in  the  province  of  Sonora,  they  entered 
pof  fourteen  leagues  in  extent,  in  which,  at  the 
i  of  only  sixteen  inches,  they  found  gold  in  grains 
f  such  a  size,  that  some  of  them  weighed  nine  marks, 
nd  in  such  quantities,  that  in  a  short  time,  with  a 
tew  labourers,  they  collected  a  thousand  marks  of  gold 
in  grains,  even  without  taking  time  to  wash  the  earth 
that  had  been  dug,  which  ap[)eared  to  be  so  rich,  that 
pcfwns  of  skill  computed  that  it  might  yield  what 
irould  be  equal  in  value  to  a  million  of  pesos.  Before  ProUbia 
the  end  of  the  year  1771,  above  two  thousand  persons  ti,j^  ° 
were  settled  in  Cineguilla,  under  the  government  of 
proper  inagistratea,  and  the  inspection  of  several 
eodenasdcs.  As  several  otiier  mines,  not  inferior  in 
ridincss  to  that  of  Cineguilla,  have  been  discovered, 
1  Sonora  and  Cinaloa,''  it  is  probable  that  these 
and  thinly-inhabited  provincrcs  may  soon 
I  as  populous  and  valuable  as  any  part  of  the 
ti  empire  in  Amerieii. 
.'  pcninsida  of  ('alifomia,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Caiifomis, 
iliim  sea,  seems  In  have  lieen  less  known  to  the  '  ' 
icnt  Mexicans  than  the  provinn'S  which  I  have 
ntioncd.  it  wiw  iliscovered  by  Ortcs  in  the  year 
Sfl.'  During  a  long  period  it  continued  to  be  so 
•  frequented,  that  even  its  form  was  unknown,  and 

■  NotcXVlII.  <Vu!.  I,  B.>i.kV.p.  s;ij. 
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BOOK  in  most  charts  it  was  represented  as  an  island,  not  as 
-^-^^^^L^  a  peninsula/  Though  the  climate  of  this  country,  if 
we  may  judge  from  its  situation,  must  be  very  desir- 
able, the  Spaniards  have  made  small  progress  in  peo- 
pling  it.  Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the 
Jesuits,  who  had  great  merit  in  exploring  this  neglected 
province,  and  in  civilizing  its  rude  inhabitants,  imper- 
ceptibly acquired  a  dominion  over  it  as  complete  as  that 
which  they  possessed  in  their  missions  in  Paraguay, 
and  they  laboured  to  introduce  into  it  the  same  policy, 
and  to  govern  the  natives  by  the  same  maxims.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  court  of  Spain  from  conceiving 
any  jealousy  of  their  designs  and  operations,  they  seem 
studiously  to  have  depreciated  the  country  by  repre- 
senting the  climate  as  so  disagreeable  and  unwhole- 
some, and  the  soil  as  so  barren,  that  nothing  but  a 
zealous  desire  of  converting  the  natives  could  have  in- 
duced them  to  settle  there/  Several  pubUc-spirited 
citizens  endeavoured  to  undeceive  their  sovereigns,  and 
to  give  them  a  better  view  of  Califomia ;  but  in  vain. 
mnd  proba-  At  length,  OH  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  the 
improving.  Spanish  dominions,  the  court  of  Madrid,  as  prone  at 
that  juncture  to  suspect  the  purity  of  the  order's  inten- 
tions as  formerly  to  confide  in  them  with  implicit  trust, 
appointed  don  Joseph  Galvez,  whose  abilities  have  since 
raised  him  to  the  high  rank  of  minister  for  the  Indies, 
to  visit  that  peninsula.  His  account  of  the  country  was 
favourable ;  he  found  the  pearl  fishery  on  its  coasts  to 
be  valuable,  and  he  discovered  mines  of  gold  of  a  very 
promising  appearance.*  From  its  vicinity  to  Cinaloa 
and  Sonora,  it  is  probable,  that,  if  the  population  of 
these  provinces  shall  increase  in  the  manner  which  I 
have  supposed,  Califomia  may,  by  degrees,  receive 

'  See  Note  XIX.  *  Venegas,  Hist,  of  California,  L  26. 

*  Lorenzano,  349,  350. 
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.  Uicm    sucli  n    recruit  of  inhabitants,  as  to    be 
no  looger  reckoned  among  the  desolate  and  useless  •> 
districts  of  tlie  Spanish  empire. 

Oil  the  east  of  Me.\ieo,  Yucatan  and  Honduras  are  ^' 
comprehended  in  the  government  of  New  Spain,  though  di 
aociently  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  formed  a 
put  of  the  Mexican  empire.  Tliese  large  provinces, 
slretching  from  the  bay  of  Campeachy  beyond  Cape 
Gncios  u  Dios,  do  not,  Uke  the  otlier  territories  of 
Spain  iD  the  Xew  World,  derive  their  value  either  from 
the  fertility  of  their  soil,  or  the  richness  of  their  mines : 
but  they  produce  in  greater  abundance  than  any  part  of 
Aioerica,  the  logwood-tree,  which,  in  dyeing  some 
Odlours,  is  so  far  preferable  to  any  other  material,  that 
'  i  cooBuinptioa  of  it  in  Europe  is  considerable,  and 
1  become  an  article  in  commerce  of  great  value. 
Jig  a  long  period,  no  European  nation  intruded 
;  the  Spaniards  in  those  provinces,  or  attempted 
i  obtain  any  share  in  this  branch  of  trade.  But,  after 
pcDDqDcst  of  Jamaica  by  the  English,  it  soon  appeared 
t  a  formidable  rival  was  now  seated  in  the  neigh- 
1  of  the  Spanish  tcrrilories.  One  of  the  Urst 
>  which  tempted  the  English  settled  in  tliat  island, 
■  the  great  profit  arising  from  the  logwood  trade,  and 
i  ficility  of  wresting  some  jiortion  of  it  from  the  Span- 
Some  adventurers  from  Jamaica  made  the  first  ti 
nptatCape  Catoche,  the  south-east  promontory  of ' 
,  and,  by  cutting  logwood  there,  carried  on  a 
nful  traffic.  When  most  of  the  trees  near  the  coast 
^tbst  place  were  felled,  they  removed  to  the  island  of 
,  iu  the  bay  of  Campeachy,  and,  in  later  times, 
r  priodpal  station  has  been  in  the  bay  of  Honduras. 
I  Spaniards,  alarmed  at  this  encrciachment,  endca- 
I  by  negotiation,  remonstrances,  and  open  force, 
I  prevent  the  English  from  obtaining  any  footing  on 
part    of   the    American    continent.     But,    after 
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BOOK  struggling  against  it  for  more  than  a  century,  the  dis^ 
-.— -s.^^  asters  of  last  war  extorted  from  the  court  of  Madrid 
a  reluctant  consent  to  tolerate  this  settlement  of 
foreigners  in  the  heart  of  its  territories."  The  pain 
which  this  humbling  concession  occasioned,  seems  to 
have  prompted  the  Spaniards  to  devise  a  method  of 
rendering  it  of  little  consequence,  more  effectual  than 
all  the  efforts  of  negotiation  or  violence.  The  logwood 
produced  on  the  west  coast  of  Yucatan,  where  the  soil 
is  drier,  is,  in  quality,  far  superior  to  that  which  grows 
on  the  marshy  grounds  where  the  English  are  settled, 
and  remai.  By  cncouragiug  the  cutting  of  this,  and  permitting  the 
importation  of  it  into  Spain  without  paying  any  duty,' 
such  vigoiu*  has  been  given  to  this  branch  of  commerce, 
and  the  logwood  which  the  English  bring  to  market  has 
sunk  so  much  in  value,  that  their  trade  to  the  bay  of 
Honduras  has  gradually  decHned'  since  it  obtained  a 
legal  sanction ;  and,  it  is  probable,  will  soon  be  finally 
abandoned.  In  that  event  Yucatan  and  Honduras  will 
become  possessions  of  considerable  importance  to  Spain. 
Costa  Rica  Still  farther  east  than  Honduras  lie  the  two  pro- 
^.  *""  vinces  of  Costa  Rica  and  Veragua,  which  Ukewise 
belong  to  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Spain ;  but  both 
have  been  so  much  neglected  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
are  apparently  of  such  small  value,  that  they  merit 
no  particular  attention. 
Chili.  The  most  important  province  depending  on  the  vice- 

royalty  of  Peru  is  Chili.  The  incas  had  established 
their  dominion  in  some  of  its  northern  districts ;  but 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  its  gallant  and  high- 
spirited  inhabitants  maintained  their  independence. 
The  Spaniards,  allured  by  the  fame  of  its  opulence,  early 
attempted  the  conquest  of  it  under  Diego  Almagro ; 
and,  after  his  death,  Pedro  de  Valdivia  resumed  the 

"  Treaty  of  Paris,  Art   xviii. 

'  Real  Cedula,  Campomanes,  iii.  145.  '  See  Note  XX. 
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Both  met  with  fierce  opposition.     The  former    book 

ttniuished  tlie  enterprise  iu  the  manner  which  I  have  ^^ — ; 

mtioned.*     The  latter,  after  having  given  many  dia- 

tys,  both  of  courage  and  military  skill,  was  cut  off, 

[ether  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops  under  his 

nmand.    Francisco  dc  Villagra,  Valdivia's  lieutenant, 

lis  spirited  conduct,  checked  the  natives  in  their 

,  and  saved  the  remainder  of  the  Spaniards  from 

niclion.     By  degrees,  all  the  champagne  country 

f  the  coast  was  subjected  to  the  Spanish  dominion. 

mountainous  country  is  still  possessed  by  the 

,  Araucoa,  and  other  tribes  of  its  original  in- 

bitants,  formidable  neighbours  to  the  Spaniards;  with 

Bm,  during  the  course  of  two  centuries,  they  have 

,  obliged  to  maintain  almost  perpetual  hostihty, 

tcndL-d  only  by  a  few  intervals  of  insecure  peace. 

part  of  Chili,  then,  which  may  properly  be  Ei«iien« 

I  a  Spanish  province,  is  a  narrow  district  e\-  mau  and 

ding  along  the  coast  from  the  desert  of  Atacamas  "*''■ 

e  island  of  Chiloe,  above  nine  hundred  miles.     Its 

late  is  the  most  delicious  in  the  New  World,  and 

'  equalled  by  that  of  any  region  on  the  face 

irth.     Though  bordering  onthe  tomd  zone, 

r  feels  the  extremity  of  heat,  being  screened  on 

t  by  the  Andes,  and  refreshed  from  the  west  by 

ng  sea-breezes.     The  temperature  of  the  air  is  so 

1  equable,  that  the  Spaniards  give  it  the  pre- 

}  to  that  of  the  southern  provinces  in  their  native 

The  futility  of  the  soil  corresponds  with  the 

jr  of  the  climate,  and  is  wonderfully  accoinmo- 

I  to  European  proihictions.     The  most  valuable 

,  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  abound  in  Chili,  as  if 

r  had  been  native  to  the  country.    All  the  fruits 

1  fifom  Europe  attain  to  full  matiuity  there. 

B  of  our  hemisphere  not  only  multiply,  but 
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BOOK  improve  in  this  delightful  region.  The  homed  cattle 
V— ^^.  are  of  larger  size  than  those  of  Spain.  Its  breed  of 
horses  surpasses,  both  in  beauty  and  spirit,  the  famous 
Andalusian  jrace,  from  which  they  sprung.  Nor  has 
nature  exhausted  her  bounty  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth;  she  has  stored  its  bowels  with  riches.  Valu- 
able  mines  of  gold,  of  silver,  of  copper,  and  of  lead, 
have  been  discovered  in  various  parts  of  it. 
CmiMe  of  A  country  distinguished  by  so  many  blessings,  we 
neglect  may  be  apt  to  conclude,  would  early  become  a  favourite 
§^,J^g,  station  of  the  Spaniards,  and  must  have  been  culti- 
vated with  peculiar  predilection  and  care.  Instead  of 
this,  a  great  part  of  it  remains  unoccupied.  In  aU 
this  extent  of  country,  there  are  not  above  eighty  thou- 
sand white  inhabitants,  and  about  three  times  that 
number  of  negroes  and  people  of  a  mixed  race.  The 
most  fertile  soil  in  America  lies  uncultivated,  and 
some  of  its  most  promising  mines  remain  unwrought. 
Strange  as  this  neglect  of  the  Spaniards  to  avail  them- 
selves of  advantages,  which  seemed  to  court  their  accept- 
ance, may  appear,  the  causes  of  it  can  be  traced.  The 
only  mtercourse  of  Spain  with  its  colonies  in  the  South 
sea,  was  carried  on  during  two  centuries  by  the  annual 
fleet  to  Puerto  Bello.  All  the  produce  of  these  colo- 
nies was  shipped  in  the  ports  of  Callao,  or  Arica  in 
Peru,  for  Panama,  and  carried  from  thence  across  the 
isthmus.  All  the  commodities  which  they  received 
from  the  mother  country  were  conveyed  from  Panama 
to  the  same  harbours.  Thus  both  the  exports  and  im- 
ports of  Chili  passed  through  the  hands  of  merchants 
settled  in  Peru.  These  had  of  course  a  profit  on  each; 
and,  in  both  transactions,  the  Chilese  felt  their  own 
subordination;  and  having  no  direct  intercourse  with 
the  parent  state,  they  depended  upon  another  province 
for  the  disposal  of  their  productions,  as  well  as  for  the 
supply  of  their  wants.     Under  such  discouragements. 
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ipulation  could  not  increase,  and  industry  was  destitute    book 
of  one  chief  incitement.     But  now  that  Spain,  from  mo-  ^^..-L^ 
tires  which  I  shall  mention  hereafter,  has  adopted  a  new  ^'H^, 
s>-stem,  and  carries  on  her  commerce  with  the  colonies  p">'eroenc. 
in  the  South  Sea,  by  ships,  which  go  round  Cape  Horn, 
a  direct  ioterconrse  is  opened  between  Chih  and  the 
■jMtbtT  country.    The  gold,  the  silver,  and  the  other 
HtDinodities  of  the  province,  will  be  exchanged  in  its 
Bp>b  harbours  for  the  manufactures  of  Europe.     Chili 
Wmj  speedily  rise  into  that  importance  among  the  Span- 
Ift  setUeme&ts  to  which  it  is  entitled  by  its  natural 
Hlfantagcs.     It  may  become  the  granary  of  Peru,  and 
^k  other  provinces  along  the  Pacific  ocean.     It  may 
Bfipiy  them  with  wine,  with  cattle,  with  horses,  with 
Hltap,  and  many  other  articles  for  which  they  now 
Mwcnd  npon  Europe.     Though  the  new  system  has 
^■Mn  established  only  a  few  years,  those  effects  of  it 
Hpttin  already  to  be  observed.'    If  it  shall  be  adhered 
Wk  with  any  steadiness  for  half  a  century,  one  may  veu- 
Hkc  to  foretell,  that  population.  Industry,  and  opidence, 
HOl  advance  in  this  province  with  rapid  progress. 
B'To  the  east  of  the  Andes,  the  provinces  of  Tucuman  Provinre* 
^kd  Rio  de  la  Plata  border  on  Chili,  and  like  it  were  mad''an'd 
Htpendent  on  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru.     These  regions  pj^^' '' 
^■immense  extent  stretch  in  length  from  north  to  south 
^BDve  thirteen  hundred  miles,  and  in  breadth  more 
^kn  a  thousand.     This  country,  which  is  larger  than  Nonht^m 
Hoit  European  kingdoms,  naturally  forms  itself  into'"^^^'"'" 
^■D  great  division.^,  one  on  the  north  and  the  other  on  ''"°- 
^B  sooth  of  Rio  de  la  Plata.     The  former  comprehends 
fhngnay,  the  famous  missions  of  the  Jestiits,  and  several 
■her  districts.     But  as  disputes  have  long  subsisted 
■twcen  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  concerning 
IJR  boundaries,  which,  it  is  probable,  will  be  soon  finally 
■Dertaiui»l,  either  amicably  or  by  the  decision  of  the 

W  'Cimpmninei,  ii.  157.  ^H 
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BOOK  sword,  I  choose  to  reserve  my  account  of  this  northern 
x.^— .^^  division,  until  I  enter  upon  the  history  of  Portuguese 
America,  with  which  it  is  intimately  connected ;  and, 
in  relating  it,  I  shall  be  able,  from  authentic  materials, 
supplied  both  by  Spain  and  Portugal,  to  give  a  full 
and  accurate  description  of  the  operations  and  views 
of  the  Jesuits,  in  rearing  that  singular  fabric  of  policy 
in  America,  which  has  drawn  so  much  attention,  and 
has  been  so  imperfectly  understood.  The  latter  divi- 
sion of  the  province  contains  the  governments  of  Tucu- 
man  and  Buenos  Ayres,  and  to  these  I  shall*  at  present 
confine  my  observations. 
View  of  The  Spaniards  entered  this  part  of  America  by  the 
river  de  la  Plata;  and  though  a  succession  of  cruel 
disasters  befell  them  in  their  early  attempts  to  establish 
their  dominion  in  it,  they  were  encouraged  to  persist 
in  the  design,  at  first  by  the  hopes  of  discovering 
mines  in  the  interior  country,  and  afterwards  by  the 
necessity  of  occupying  it,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
other  nation  from  settling  there,  and  penetrating  by 
this  route  into  their  rich  possessions  in  Peru.  But, 
except  at  Buenos  Ayres,  they  have  made  no  settle- 
ment of  any  consequence  in  all  the  vast  space  which 
I  have  mentioned.  There  are,  indeed,  scattered  over 
it,  a  few  places  on  which  they  have  bestowed  the  name 
of  towns,  and  to  which  they  have  endeavoured  to  add 
some  dignity  by  erecting  them  into  bishoprics;  but 
they  are  no  better  than  paltry  villages,  each  with  two 
or  three  hundred  inhabitants.  One  circumstance, 
however,  which  was  not  originally  foreseen,  has  con- 
tributed to  render  this  district,  though  thinly  peopled, 
of  considerable  importance.  The  province  of  Tucu- 
man,  together  with  the  country  to  the  south  of  the 
Plata,  instead  of  being  covered  with  wood  like  other 
parts  of  America,  fonns  one  extensive  open  plain, 
almost  without  a  tree.    The  soil  is  a  deep  fertile  mould. 
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1  by  many  streams  desceuiling  from  the  Andes,  book 
I  cloUied  in  perpetual  verdure.  In  this  rich  pas-  -.^i-..-^— - 
;,  the  horses  and  cattle  imported  by  the  Spaniards 
!  have  multiplied  to  a  degree  which  almost 
i  behef.  This  has  enabled  the  inhabitants  not 
)  open  a  hicnitive  trade  with  Peru,  by  supplying 
i  with  cattle,  horses,  and  mules,  but  to  carry  on  a 
nmerce  no  less  beneficial,  by  the  exportation  of  hides 
i  Europe.  From  both,  the  colony  has  derived  great 
hantagea.  But  its  commodious  situation  for  carrying 
1  roiitrahand  trade  has  been  the  chief  source  of  its 
(spcrity.  While  the  court  of  Madrid  adhered  to  its 
I  Bystera,  with  respect  to  its  commmiication  with 
»,  the  river  de  la  Plata  lay  so  much  out  of  the 
enarse  of  Spanish  navigation,  that  interlopers,  almost 
witboat  any  risk  of  being  either  observed  or  obstructed, 
could  pour  in  European  manufactures  in  such  tjuautities, 
tliat  they  not  only  supplied  the  wants  of  the  colony,  but 
were  conveyed  into  all  the  eastern  districts  of  Peru. 
When  the  Portuguese  in  Brazil  extended  their  settle- 
ments to  the  banks  of  Kio  de  la  Plata,  a  new  channel 
was  opened,  by  which  prohibited  commodities  flowed 
into  tlie  Spanish  territories,  with  still  more  facility,  and 
in  greater  abundance.  This  illegal  traffic,  however 
letriniental  to  the  parent  state,  contributed  to  the 
;  of  the  settlement,  which  had  the  immediate 
of  it,  and  Buenos  Ayres  became  gradually  a 
I  and  opulent  town.  What  may  be  the  effect 
(.alteration  lately  made  in  the  government  of 
nj,  the  nature  of  which  shall  be  described  in 
t  mbsequent  book,  cannot  hitherto  be  known. 

I  the  other  territories  of  Spain  in  the  New  World,  oihet  ut- 
9  islands  excepted,  of  whose  discovery  and  reduction  Spain. 
!  formerly  given  an  account,  arc  comprehended 
two  great  divisions;    the  former  denominated 
B  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firmc,  the  provinces  of  which 
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BOOK    stretch  along  the  Atlantic,  from  the  eastern  frontier 
^^^-^-L,^  of  New  Spain  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco;  the  latter, 
the  new  kingdom  of  Granada,  situated  in  the  interior 
country.     With  a  short  view  of  these  I  shall  close  this 
part  of  my  work. 
Darien.  To  the  cast  of  Vcragua,  the  last  province  subject 

to  the  viceroy  of  Mexico,  lies  the  isthmus  of  Darien. 
Though  it  was  in  this  part  of  the  continent  that  the 
Spaniards  first  began  to  plant  colonies,  they  have 
made  no  considerable  progress  in  peopling  it.  As 
the  country  is  extremely  mountainous,  deluged  with 
rain  during  a  good  part  of  the  year,  remarkably 
unhealthful,  and  contains  no  mines  of  great  value,  ti^ 
Spaniards  would  probably  have  abandoned  it  altoge- 
ther, if  they  had  not  been  allured  to  continue  by  the 
excellence  of  the  harbour  of  Puerto  Bello  on  the  one 
sea,  and  that  of  Panama  on  the  other.  These  have 
been  called  the  keys  to  the  communication  between 
the  north  and  south  sea,  between  Spain  and  her  most 
valuable  colonies.  In  consequence  of  this  advantage, 
Panama  has  become  a  considerable  and  thriving  town. 
The  peculiar  noxiousness  of  its  chmate  has  prevented 
Puerto  Bello  from  increasing  in  the  same  proportion. 
As  the  intercourse  with  the  settlements  in  the  Pacific 
ocean  is  now  carried  on  by  another  channel,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  both  Puerto  Bello  and  Panama  will  decline, 
when  no  longer  nourished  and  enriched  by  that  com^ 
merce  to  which  they  were  indebted  for  their  prosperity, 
and  even  their  existence. 
Cartha.  The  proviuccs  of  Carthagena  and  Santa  Martha 
Santa  strctch  to  the  eastward  of  the  isthmus  of  Darien. 
The  country  still  continues  mountainous,  but  its  val- 
leys begin  to  expand,  are  well  watered,  and  extremely 
fertile.  Pedro  de  Heredia  subjected  this  part  of 
America  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  about  the  year  1582. 
It  is  thinly  peopled,  and,  of  course,  ill  cultivated.    It 
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,  however,  a  variety  of  valuable  drugs,  and  book 
i  precious  stones,  particularly  emeralils.  But  its  _J3i^ 
r  importance  is  derived  from  the  harbour  of  Car- 
I  the  safest  and  best  fortified  of  any  in  the 
D  dominions  of  Hpain.  In  a  situation  so  favom-- 
merce  soon  began  to  flourish.  As  early  as 
r  1544,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  town  of  some 
But  when  Carthagena  was  chosen  as  the  port 
I  which  the  galeous  should  first  begin  to  trade  on 
their  arrival  fi^m  Europe,  and  to  which  they  were 
directed  to  return,  in  order  to  prepare  for  their 
■COysge  homeward,  the  commerce  of  its  inhabitants 
hps  BO  much  favoured  by  this  arrangement,  that  it 
^■ou  became  one  of  the  most  populous,  opulent,  and 
^puitiful  cities  in  America.  There  is,  however,  reason 
^■apprehend  that  it  has  reached  its  highest  point  of 
^Baltation,  and  that  it  will  be  so  far  aflected  by  the 
^pange  iu  the  Spanish  system  of  trade  with  America, 
Bfcicb  has  withdra>vn  from  it  the  desirable  visits  of 
^b)  galcotis,  as  to  feel  at  least  a  temporary  decline. 
Hnt  thu  wealth  now  collected  there  will  soon  find 
^b  create  employment  for  itself,  and  may  be  turned 
Hjitii  advantage  into  some  new  channel.  Us  harbour 
H|>  >o  *>&>  >ui(]  ^o  conveniently  situated  for  receiving 
^■Bunodities  from  Europe,  its  merchants  have  been  so 
H|Bg  accuBtomed  to  convey  these  into  all  the  adjacent 
^■oiiDces,  that  it  is  probable  they  will  still  retain 
^ki  branch  of  trade,  and  Carthagena  continue  to  be  a 
Hn'  of  great  importance. 

HThe  province  contiguous  to  Santa  Martha  on  the  Vcnomei.. 
Bit,  WB8  first  visited  by  Alonso  de  Ojeda,  in  the  year 
■199;*  and  the  Spaniards,  on  their  landing  there, 
Bring  observed  some  huts  in  au  Indian  village  built 
■md  pflea,  in  order  to  raise  them  above  the  stagnated 
Kler  which  covered  the  plain,  were  led  to  bestow 

^^^^M  >  VaL  I.  Book  [I.  p.  142.  ^H 
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BOOK  upon  it  the  name  of  Venezuela,  or  Little  Venice,  by 
^^^'  their  usual  propensity  to  find  a  resemblance  between 
what  they  discovered  in  America,  and  the  objects  which 
were  familiar  to  them  in  Europe.  They  made  some 
attempts  to  settle  there,  but  with  little  success.  The 
final  reduction  of  the  province  was  accomplished  by 
means  very  different^  from  those  to  which  Spain  was 
indebted  for  its  other  acquisitions  in  the  New  World. 
The  ambition  of  Charles  V.  often  engaged  him  in 
operations  of  such  variety  and  extent,  that  his  revenues 
were  not  sufficient  to  defray  the  expense  of  carrying 
them  into  execution.  Among  other  expedients  for 
supplying  the  deficiency  of  his  funds,  he  had  borrowed 
large  sums  from  the  Velsers  of  Augsburg,  the  most 
opulent  merchants  at  that  time  in  Europe.  By  way  of 
retribution  for  these,  or  in  hopes,  perhaps,  of  obtaining 
a  new  loan,  he  bestowed  upon  them  the  province  of 
Venezuela,  to  be  held  as  an  hereditary  fief  fix)m  the 
crown  of  Castile,  on  condition  that  within  a  Umited 
time  they  should  render  themselves  masters  of  the 
country,  and  establish  a  colony  there.  Under  the 
direction  of  such  persons,  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  a  settlement  would  have  been  established  on 
maxims  very  different  from  those  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
better  calculated  to  encourage  such  useful  industry  as 
mercantile  proprietors  might  have  known  to  be  the 
most  certain  source  of  prosperity  and  opulence.  But, 
unfortunately,  they  committed  the  execution  of  their 
plan  to  some  of  those  soldiers  .of  fortune  with  which 
Germany  abounded  in  the  sixteenth  century.  These 
adventurers,  impatient  to  amass  riches,  that  they  might 
speedily  abandon  a  station  which  they  soon  discovered 
to  be  very  uncomfortable,  instead  of  planting  a  colony 
in  order  to  cultivate  and  improve  the  country,  wandered 
from  district  to  district,  in  search  of  mines,  plundering 
the  natives  with  imfeeUng  rapacity,  or  oppressing  them 
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J  the  imposition  of  intolerable  tasks.  In  the  courso 
of  a  few  years,  their  avarice  and  exactions,  in  com- 
parison with  which  those  of  the  Spaniards  were 
modcnte,  desolated  the  province  so  completely,  that 
it  ooQld  hardly  afford  them  subsistence,  and  the  Velsers 
relinquished  a  property,  from  wliich  the  inconsiderate 
conduct  of  their  agents  left  them  no  hope  of  ever 
deriving  any  advantage."  Wlien  the  wretched  remain- 
der of  the  Germans  deserted  Venezuela,  the  Spaniards 
again  took  possession  of  it ;  but,  notwithstanding 
many   natural  advantages,  it   is    one   of  their   most 

ishing  and  unproductive  settlements. 
I  The  provinces  of  Caraccas  and  Cumana  are  the  last 
I  the  SjMuiish  territories  on  this  coast;  but,  in  relating 
the  origin  and  operations  of  the  mercantile  company, 
in  wiiich  an  exclusive  right  of  trade  with  them  has 
been  vested,  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  consider 
tbcir  state  and  productions, 

The  New  Kingdom  of  Grannda  is  entirely  an  inland 
eountrj',  of  great  extent.  This  important  addition  was 
made  to  the  dominions  of  Spain  about  the  year  163'5, 
by  Sebastian  du  Benalcazar  and  Gonzalo  Ximenes  de 
^  da,  two  of  the  bravest  and  most  accomplished 
I  employed  in  the  conquest  of  America.  The 
',  who  commanded  at  that  time  in  Quito,  attacked 
l^from  the  south ;  the  latter  made  his  invasion  from 
■ta  Martha  on  the  north.  As  the  original  inhabitants 
I  this  region  were  farther  advanced  in  improvement 
D  any  people  in  America  but  the  Mexicans  and  Feni- 
Ba,*  tliey  defended  themselves  with  great  resolution 
1  conduct.  The  abilities  and  perseverance  of 
*  and  Quesada  siinnounted  all  opjxisition, 
.  not  without  encountering  many  dangers,  and 

r  Cbado  }  IU61W,  Hut.  de  Tenezuels,  p.  II,  &r. 
•  Vol.  I.  Book  IV.  p.  329,  Ac. 
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BOOK    reduced  the  country  into  the   form  of  a  Spanish 
'     province. 

The  New  Kingdom  of  Granada  is  so  far  elevated 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  that  though  it  approaches 
almost  to  the  equator,  the  climate  is  remarkably  tem« 
perate.  The  fertiUty  of  its  valleys  is  not  inferior  to 
that  of  the  richest  districts  in  America,  and  its  higher 
grounds  yield  gold  and  precious  stones  of  various 
kinds.  It  is  not  by  digging  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  that  this  gold  is  found;  it  is  mingled  with 
the  soil  near  the  surface,  and  separated  from  it  by 
repeated  washing  with  water.  This  operation  is  carried 
on  wholly  by  negro  slaves ;  for  though  the  chill  sub- 
terranean air  has  been  discovered,  by  experience,  to 
be  so  fatal  to  them,  that  they  cannot  be  employed 
with  advantage  in  the  deep  silver  mines,  they  are  more 
capable  of  performing  the  other  species  of  labour  than 
Indians.  As  the  natives  in  the  New  Kingdom  of 
Granada  are  exempt  from  that  service,  which  has 
wasted  their  race  so  rapidly  in  other  parts  of  America, 
the  country  is  still  remarkably  populous.  Some  dis- 
tricts yield  gold  with  a  profusion  no  less  wonderful 
than  that  in  the  vale  of  Cineguilla,  which  I  have  for- 
merly mentioned,  and  it  is  often  found  in  large  pepiias, 
or  grains,  which  manifest  the  abundance  in  which  it 
is  produced.  On  a  rising  ground  near  Pamplona, 
single  labourers  have  collected  in  a  day  what  was 
equal  in  value  to  a  thousand  pesos/  A  late  governor 
of  Santa  Fe  brought  with  him  to  Spain  a  lump  of  pure 
gold,  estimated  to  be  worth  seven  hundred  and  forty 
pounds  sterling.  This,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  largest 
and  finest  specimen  ever  found  in  the  New  World,  is 
now  deposited  in  the  royal  cabinet  of  Madrid.  But 
without  founding  any  calculation  on  what  is  rare  and 

*  Piedrahita,  Hist,  del  N.  Reyno,  p.  481.    MS.  penes  me. 
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extraordinary^  the  value  of  the  gold  usually  collected  book 
m  this  country,  particularly  in  the  provinces  of 
Popayan  and  Cboco,  is  of  considerable  amount.  Its 
towns  are  populous  and  flourishing.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  in  almost  every  part  of  the  country 
daily  increases.  Cultivation  and  industry  of  various 
kinds  b^in  to  be  encouraged,  and  to  prosper.  A 
considerable  trade  is  carried  on  with  Carthagena,  the 
produce  of  the  mines,  and  other  commodities,  being 
conveyed  down  the  great  river  of  St.  Magdalene  to 
that  city.  On  another  quarter,  the  New  Kingdom  of 
Granada  has  a  communication  with  the  Atlantic  by 
the  river  Orinoco;  but  the  country  which  stretches 
along  its  banks  towards  the  east  is  Uttle  known  and 
imperfectly  occupied  by  the  Spaniards. 
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View  of  the  Apter  tracing  the  progress  of  the  Spaniards  in  their 

S^ofthe  discoveries  and  conquests  during  more  than  half  a 

^5^^     century,  I  have  conducted  them  to  that  period  when 

their  authority  was  established  over  almost   all  the 

vast  regions  in  the  New  World  still  subject  to  their 

dominion.     The  effect  of  their  settlements  upon  the 

countries  of  which  they  took  possession,  the  maxims 

which  they  adopted  in   forming  their  new  colonies, 

the  interior  structure  and  poUcy  of  these,  together 

with  the  influence  of  their  progressive  improvement 

upon   the   parent   state,   and   upon  the   commercial 

intercourse  of  nations,  are  the  objects  to  which  we 

now  turn  our  attention. 

Dcpopuia-       The  first  visible  consequence  of  the  establishments 

tion  of  , 

America     made  by  the  Spaniards  in  America,  was  the  diminution 

tffect'of     of  ^he  ancient  inhabitants,  to  a  degree  equally  asto- 

****"'        nishing  and  deplorable.     I  have  already,  on  difierent 

occasions,  mentioned  the  disastrous  influence  under 

which  the  connexion  of  the  Americans  with  the  people 

of  our  hemisphere  commenced,  both  in  the  islands  and 
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ID  sereral  parts  of  the  continent,  and  liave  touched 
tipon    various    causes    of   their   rapid   consumption.  ^ 
Wherever  the  inhabitants  of  America  had  resolution  to 
take  vms  in  defence  of  their  liberty  and  rights,  many 
perabed  in  the  unequal  contest,  and  were  cut  oS  by 
their  6eFce  invaders.     But  the  greatest  desolation  fol- 
liywed  after  the  sword  was  sheathed,  and  the  conquerors 
were  settled  in  tranquillity.    It  was  in  the  islands,  and  Ci 
ia  those  provinces  of  the  continent  which  stretch  from  i,i 
the  golf  of  Trinidad  to  the  confines  of  Mexico,  that  the  ™ 
&tal  effects  of  the  Spanish  dominion  were  first  and '" 
mort  sensibly  felt.     All  these  were  occupied  either  by 
windeiing  tribes  of  hunters,  or  by  such  as  had  made 
but  small  progress  in  cultivation  and  industry.    When 
tiiey  were  compelled  by  their  new  masters  to  take  up 
a  fijtcd  residence,  and  to  apply  to  regular  labour;  when 
tasks  were  imposed  upon  them  disproportioned  to  their 
ttrcngtb,  and  were  exacted  with  unrelenting  severity, 
liiey  possessed  not  vigour  either  of  mind  or  of  body  to 
cnstnin  this  unusual  load  of  oppression.    Dejection  and 
dayair  drove  many  to  end  their  lives  by  violence. 
Krtigue  aud  famine  destroyed  more.    In  all  those  exten- 
,  the  original  race  of  inhabitants  wasted 
;  in  some  it  was  totally  extinguished.    In  Mexico, 
a  powerful  and  martial   people  distinguished 
r  opposition  to  the  Spaniards  by  efforts  of  courage 
iiy  of  a  better  fate,  great  numbers  fell  in  the 
there,  08   well   as  in  Peru,  still  greater 
d  under  the  hardships  of  attending 
,  armies  in  their  various  expeditions  and 
n,  worn  out  with  the  incessant  foil  of  carrying 
^,  provisions,  and  militarj-  stores. 
at  tuather  the  rage  nor  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  ii 
)  destructive  to  the  people  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  p| 
}  inconsiderate  policy  with  which  they  established 
•  new  settlements.     The  former  were  temporary 
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BOOK  calamities,  fatal  to  individuals ;  the  latter  was  a  perma- 
^"^'  nent  evil,  which,  with  gradual  consumption,  wasted  the 
nation.  When  the  provinces  of  Mexico  and  Peru  were 
divided  among  the  conquerors,  each  was  eager  to  obtain 
a  district,  from  which  he  might  expect  an  instantaneous 
recompense  for  all  his  services.  Soldiers,  accustomed 
to  the  carelessness  and  dissipation  of  a  military  life,  had 
neither  industry  to  carry  on  any  plan  of  regular  culti- 
vation, nor  patience  to  wait  for  its  slow  but  certain 
returns.  Instead  of  settling  in  the  valleys  occupied  by 
the  natives,  where  the  fertility  of  the  soil  would  have 
amply  rewarded  the  diUgence  of  the  planter,  they  chose 
to  fix  their  stations  in  some  of  the  mountainous  regions, 
frequent  both  in  New  Spain  and  in  Peru.  To  search 
for  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  was  the  chief  object  of 
their  activity.  The  prospects  which  this  opens,  and  the 
alluring  hopes  which  it  continually  presents,  correspond 
wonderfully  with  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  adventure 
that  animated  the  first  emigrants  to  America  in  eveiy 
part  of  their  conduct.  In  order  to  push  forward  those 
favourite  projects,  so  many  hands  were  wanted,  that 
the  service  of  the  natives  became  indispensably  requi- 
site. They  were  accordingly  compelled  to  abandon 
their  ancient  habitations  in  the  plains,  and  driven  in 
crowds  to  the  mountains.  This  sudden  transition  firom 
the  sultry  cUmate  of  the  valleys  to  the  chill  penetrating 
air  pecuUar  to  high  lands  in  the  torrid  zone;  exorbitant 
labour,  scanty  or  unwholesome  nourishment,  and  the 
despondency  occasioned  by  a  species  of  oppression  to 
which  they  were  not  accustomed,  and  of  which  they 
saw  no  end,  afiected  them  nearly  as  much  as  their 
less  industrious  countrymen  in  the  islands.  They  sunk 
under  the  united  pressure  of  those  calamities,  and 
melted  away  with  almost  equal  rapidity.'  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  together  with  the  introduction  of  the 

*  Torquemada,  i.  613. 
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^■tt]l-pox,  a  malady  unknomi  in  America,  and  ex-  book 
ncmely  fatal  to  the  iintives,"  the  number  of  people  — I^iil^ 
Dnth  in  New  Spain  and  Peru  was  so  much  reduced, 
Bftit  in  a  f«w  years  tic  accounts  of  their  ancient 
nofiulatioD  appeared  almost  incredible/ 
■  -  Sacb  ore  the  most  considerable  events  and  causes  Not  the 
nAich,  by  their  combined  operation,  contributed  to  I^y^ij-K^m 
Ulpopatatc  America.  Without  attending  to  these,  "^p"'"^' 
■Buy  authors,  astonished  at  the  suddenness  of  the 
^Htditkm,  have  ascribed  this  unexampled  event  to  a 
^Btem  of  policy  no  less  profound  than  atrocious.  The 
HhftiuBrds,  OS  tliey  pretend,  conscious  of  their  own  in- 
^■Ditj  to  occupy  the  vast  regions  which  they  had  dis- 
^pwred,  and  foreseeing  the  impossibility  of  maintaining 
^■eir  authonty  over  a  people  infinitely  superior  to  them- 
Hferes  in  number,  in  order  to  preserve  the  possession 
^tf  America,  resolved  to  exterminate  the  inhabitants, 
lod,  by  converting  a  great  part  of  the  country  into  a 
t,  endeavoured  to  secure  their  own  dominion  over 
t  Dalions  seldom  extend  their  views  to  objects 
p^I«nKll«,  or  lay  their  plans  so  deep ;  and,  for  the 
r  irf  hamaDity,  we  may  observe,  that  no  nation 
Kmtcly  formed  such  an  execrable  scheme. 
bh  monarclis,  far  from  acting  upon  any  such 
r  destruction,  were  uniformly  aolicitons  for 
•crvation  of  Iheir  new  subjects.  With  Isabella, 
r  pn^mgating  the  Christian  faith,  together  with 
e  of  communicating  the  knowledge  of  tnith, 
9  consolations  of  religion,  to  people  destitute  of 
1  tiglit,  were  more  than  ostensible  motives  for 
Columbus  to  attempt  liis  discoveries, 
locess,  she  endeavoured  to  fullil  her  pious 
,  uid  manifested  the  most  tender  concern  to 


L  Mm,  e.  lU.     Hcncn,  dao.  il.  lib.  i.  c.  4.     UUm,  Enlretun.  206. 
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VIII 

ment,  to  that  inoflFensive  race  of  men  subjected  to  her 
crown/  Her  successors  adopted  the  same  ideas ;  and, 
on  many  occasions^  which  I  have  mentioned,  their 
authority  was  interposed,  in  the  most  vigorous  exer- 
tions, to  protect  the  people  of  America  from  the  op- 
pression of  their  Spanish  subjects.  Their  regulations 
for  this  purpose  were  numerous,  and  often  repeated. 
They  were  framed  with  wisdom,  and  dictated  by 
hiunanity.  After  their  possessions  in  the  New  World 
became  so  extensive,  as  might  have  excited  some  ap- 
prehensions of  difficulty  in  retaining  their  dominion 
over  them,  the  spirit  of  their  regulations  was  as  mild 
as  when  their  settlements  were  confined  to  the  islands 
alone.  Their  solicitude  to  protect  the  Indians  seems 
rather  to  have  augmented  as  their  acquisitions  in- 
creased: and  from  ardour  to  accomphsh  this,  they 
enacted,  and  endeavoured  to  enforce  the  execution  of 
laws,  which  excited  a  formidable  rebellion  in  one  of 
their  colonies,  and  spread  alarm  and  disaffection  through 
all  the  rest.  But  the  avarice  of  individuals  was  too 
violent  to  be  controlled  by  the  authority  of  laws. 
Rapacious  and  daring  adventurers,  far  removed  from 
the  seat  of  government,  little  accustomed  to  the  re- 
straints of  military  discipline  while  in  service,  and  still 
less  disposed  to  respect  the  feeble  jiuisdiction  of  civil 
power  in  an  infant  colony,  despised  or  eluded  every 
regulation  that  set  bounds  to  their  exactions  and 
tyranny.  The  parent  state,  with  persevering  attention, 
issued  edicts  to  prevent  the  oppression  of  the  Indians ; 
the  colonists,  regardless  of  these,  or  trusting  to  their 
distance  for  impunity,  continued  to  consider  and  treat 
them  as  slaves.  The  governors  themselves,  and  other 
officers  employed  in  the  colonies,  several  of  whom  were 
as  indigent  and  rapacious  as  the  adventurers  over 

•  See  Note  XXIII. 
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om  Ihey  presided,  were  too  apt  to  adopt  tlieir  coii- 
Dptuous  ideas  of  the  conquered  peojile  ;  and,  instead  - 
t  checking,  encoun^ed  or  connived  at  their  excesses. 
~  B  desolation  of  the  New  World  should  not  then  be 
1  on  the  court  of  Spain,  or  be  considered  as  the 
t  of  any  system  of  policy  adopted  there.  It  ought 
t  be  imputed  wliolly  to  the  indigent  and  often  tm- 
innciplcd  adventurers,  whose  fortune  it  was  to  be  the 
H^aerors  and  first  planters  of  America,  who,  by 
meafures  no  less  inconsiderate  than  unjust,  countcr- 
■drd  the  edicts  of  their  sovereign,  and  have  brought 
disgrace  upon  their  country. 

With  still  greater  injustice  have  many  authors  repre-  n< 
icntcd  the  iutolerating  spirit  of  the  Roman  catholic  % 
religivtn,  as  the  cause  of  exterminating  the  Americans, 
ud  have  accused  the  Spanish  ecclesiastics  of  animating 
tbeir  countrymen  to  the  slaughter  of  that  innocent 
people,  as  idolaters  and  enemies  of  God.  But  the  first 
mianonaries  who  visited  America,  though  weak  and 
iUiteratc,  were  pious  men.  They  early  espoused  the 
defimce  of  the  natives,  and  vindicated  their  character 
from  the  aspersions  of  their  conquerors,  who,  describing 
them  as  incapable  of  being  formed  to  the  offices  of  civil 
Hie,  or  of  comprehending  (he  doctrines  of  religion,  con- 
1  that  they  were  a  subordinate  race  of  men,  on 
a  iJie  band  of  nature  had  set  the  mark  of  servitude. 
I  the  accounts  which  I  have  given  of  the  humane 
evering  zeal  of  the  Spanish  missionaries,  in 
I  the  helpless  Hock  committed  to  their  charge, 
!ar  ia  a  fight  which  rcHccts  lustre  upon  their 
They  were  ministers  of  peace,  who  endea- 
)  to  wrest  the  rod  from  the  hands  of  oppressors. 
•  powerful  interposition  the  Americans  were 
I  for  every  regulation  tending  to  mitigate  the 
r  their  fate.  The  clergy  in  the  Spanish  scttle- 
Is,  regular  as  well  as  secular,  arc  still  considered 
VOL.  II.  a 
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BOOK   by  the  Indians  as  their  natural  guardians,  to  whom 
^.m^^^^L^  they  have  recourse  under  the  hardships  and  exactions 

to  which  they  are  too  often  exposed/ 
The  nam-  But,  notwithstanding  the  rapid  depopulation  of 
iDdianfl  America,  a  very  considerable  number  of  the  native 
2^^^  race  still  remains  both  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  especiaUy 
in  those  parts  which  were  not  exposed  to  the  first  fury 
of  the  Spanish  arms,  or  desolated  by  the  first  efforts 
of  their  industry,  still  more  ruinous.  In  Guatimala» 
Chiapa,  Nicaragua,  and  the  other  delightful  provinces 
of  the  Mexican  empire,  which  stretch  along  the  South 
sea,  the  race  of  Indians  is  still  numerous.  Their  set- 
tlements in  some  places  are  so  populous,  as  to  merit 
the  name  of  cities.'  In  the  three  audiences  into  which 
New  Spain  is  divided,  there  are  at  least  two  millions 
of  Indians;  a  pitiful  remnant,  indeed,  of  its  ancient 
population,  but  such  as  still  forms  a  body  of  people 
superior  in  number  to  that  of  all  the  other  inhabitants 
of  this  extensive  country.**  In  Peru  several  districts, 
particularly  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  are  occupied 
almost  entirely  by  Indians.  In  other  provinces  they 
are  mingled  with  the  Spaniards,  and  in  many  of  their 
settlements  are  almost  the  only  persons  who  practise 
the  mechanic  arts,  and  fill  most  of  the  inferior  stations 
in  society.  As  the  inhabitants  both  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  were  accustomed  to  a  fixed  residence,  and  to  a 
certain  degree  of  regular  industry,  less  violence  was 
requisite  in  bringing  them  to  some  conformity  with 
the  European  modes  of  civil  life.  But  wherever  the 
Spaniards  settled  among  the  savage  tribes  of  America^ 
their  attempts  to  incorporate  with  them  have  been 
always  fruitless,  and  often  fatal  to  the  natives.  Impa* 
tient  of  restraint,  and  disdaining  labour  as  a  mark  of 
servility,  they  either  abandoned  their  original  seats, 
and  sought  for  independence  in  mountains  and  forests 

'  See  Note  XXIV.  i  See  Note  XXV.  »  See  Note  XXVI. 
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ssible    to   tln:ir  oppressors,    or  perished   when    book 
bccd  to  a  state  repugnant  to  their  ancient  ideas  and  ' — ..-L^ 

In  the  districts  adjacent  to  Carthagena,  to 

lama,  and  to  Buenos  Ayres,  the  desolation  is  more 

general  than  even  in  those  parts  of  Mexico  and  Peru  of 

which  the  Spaniards  Imve  taken  most  full  possesaiou. 

L  But  the  estabhshnicnts  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  New  General 

HForld,  though  fatal  to  its  ancient  inhabitants,  were  puiicj  of 

■Mdc  at  a  period  when  tliat  nionarciiy  was  capable  of  c^iooia. '" 

fimuDg  them  to  best  advantage.     By  the  union  of  all 

it«  petty  kingdoms,  Spain  was  become  a  powerful  state, 

cqoal  to  so  great  an  undertaking.    Its  monarchs,  having 

cstended  their  prerogatives  far  beyond  the  limits  which 

nee  circuniscribed  the  regal  power  in  every  kingdom 

in  Europe,  were  hardly  subject  to  control,  either  in 

concerting  or  in  executing  their  measures.     In  every 

le-eitcndcd  empire,  the  form  of  government  must  be 

it  uid  tile  sovereign  authority  such,  that  its  resolu- 

f  be  taken  witli  promptitude,  and  may  pervade 

e  with  sufficient  force.    Such  was  the  power  of 

^Spanish  oionarchs,  when  they  were  called  to  dehbe- 

t  oODocruing  the  mode  of  establishing  their  dominion 

e  most  remote  provinces  which  had  ever  been  aub- 

1  to  any  European  state.    In  this  deliberation,  they 

;  tbcmselvea  under  no  constitutional  restraint,  and 

t,  as  indqiendeLt  masters  of  their  own  resolves,  they 

;bt  mae  the  edicts  requisite  for  modelUng  the  govem- 

l  of  the  new  colonies,  by  a  mere  act  of  prerogative. 

I  early  interposition  of  the  Spanish  crown,  in  Early  inter- 
r  to  regolate  the  policy  and  trade  of  its  colonies,  Ib^V^i" 
ndiarity  which  distinguishes  their  progress  from  ■""">"*t- 
the  colonies  of  any  other  European  nation. 
I  the  Portuguese,  the  English,  and  French,  took 
I  of  the  regions  in  America  which  they  now 
,  the  advantages  which  these  promised  io  jicid 
B  ao  remote  and  uncertain,  that  their  colonics  were 
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BOOK  suffered  to  struggle  through  a  hard  infancy^  almost 
v.-i-v^^  without  guidance  or  protection  from  the  parent  state. 
But  gold  and  silver,  the  first  productions  of  the  Spanish 
settlements  in  the  New  World,  were  more  alluring,  and 
immediately  attracted  the  attention  of  their  monarchs. 
Though  they  had  contributed  little  to  the  discovery, 
and  almost  nothing  to  the  conquest  of  the  New  World, 
they  instantly  assumed  the  function  of  its  legislators ; 
and  having  acquired  a  species  of  dominion  formerly 
unknown,  they  formed  a  plan  for  exercising  it,  to  which 
nothing  similar  occurs  in  the  history  of  human  affiurs. 
Au  power  The  fundamental  maxim  of  Spanish  jmisprudence, 
il«rty '^.  with  respect  to  America,  is  to  consider  what  has  been 
mw^^  acquired  there  as  vested  in  the  crown,  rather  than  in 
the  state.  By  the  bull  of  Alexander  VL,  on  which, 
as  its  great  charter,  Spain  founded  its  right,  all  the 
regions  that  had  been,  or  should  be  discovered,  were 
bestowed  as  a  free  gift  upon  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
They  and  their  successors  were  uniformly  held  to  be 
the  universal  proprietors  of  the  vast  territories,  which 
the  arms  of  their  subjects  conquered  in  the  New 
World.  From  them  all  grants  of  land  there  flowed, 
and  to  them  they  finally  returned.  The  leaders  who 
conducted  the  various  expeditions,  the  governors  who 
presided  over  the  different  colonies,  the  oflficers  of 
justice,  and  the  ministers  of  religion,  were  all  ap- 
pointed by  their  authority,  and  removable  at  thdr 
pleasure.  The  people  who  composed  infant  settle- 
ments were  entitled  to  no  privileges  independent  of 
the  sovereign,  or  that  served  as  a  barrier  against  the 
power  of  the  crown.  It  is  true,  that  when  towns  were 
built,  and  formed  into  bodies  corporate,  the  citizens 
were  permitted  to  elect  their  own  magistrates,  who 
governed  them  by  laws  which  the  community  enacted. 
Even  in  the  most  despotic  states,  this  feeble  spark 
of  liberty  is  not  extinguished.     But  in  the  cities  of 
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[liish  Ainericft,  thia  jurisdiction  is  merely  municipal,  book 
aad  is  confiDed  to  the  rpgiilnlion  of  tbeir  own  interior  ^^,,-;_- 
commerce  aud  police.  In  whatever  relates  to  public 
goTernment,  and  the  general  interest,  the  will  of  the 
sovereign  is  law.  No  political  power  originates  from 
the  people.  All  centres  in  the  crown,  and  in  the 
officers  of  its  nomination. 

WTiea  the  conquests  of  the  Spaniards  in  America  au  the  new 

^wm.  completed,  their  monarclis,  in  forming  the  plan  of  of^i'°!°"' 

^■lemai  policy  for  their  new  dominions,  divided  them  »"V>'«i 

flBlo  two  immense  governments,  one  subject  to  the  vice-  viiN^royn. 

my  of  Kcw  Spain,  the  other  to  the  viceroy  of  Peru. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  former  extended  over  all  tlic 

prorinccs  belonging  to  Spain  in  the  northern  division  of 

the  American  continent.     Under  that  of  the  latter  ivna 

oompnhendedwbatevershc  possessed  in  South  America. 

Tliis  arrangement,    which,    from  the  beginning,  was 

stteaded  with  many  inconveniences,  became  intolerable 

when  the  remote  provinces  of  each  viccroyalty  began  to 

em  industry  and  population.    The  people  com- 

I  of  their  subjection  to  a  superior,  wliose  place 

!iicc  was  so  distant,  or  so  inaccessible,  as  almost 

duded  them  from  any  intercourse  with  the  sent  of 

nment.  The  authority  of  the  viceroy  over  districts 

I  far  removed  from  his  own  eye  and  observation,  was 

■avoidably  both  feeble  and  ill-directed.    As  a  remedy 

t  those  evils,  a  third  vieeroyalty  has  been  established 

k  the  present  century,  at  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  the 

pttal  of  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada,  the  juris- 

I  of  which  extends  over  the  whole  kingdom  of 

,  Krme    and    the    province    of   Quito.'     Those  Thdr 

I  not  only  represent  the  person  of  their  sove- 

but  possess  his  regal  prerogatives  within  the 

□nets  of  their  own   governments,  in  their  utmost 

Like  him,  they  exercise  supreme  authority 

■  Vny.  lie  Ullnn,  i,  23.  2r,5. 
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BOOK  in  every  department  of  government,  civil,  military,  and 
^.^...^^L^  criminal.  They  have  the  sole  right  of  nominating  the 
persons  who  hold  many  offices  of  the  highest  import- 
ance, and  the  occasional  privilege  of  supplying  those 
which,  when  they  become  vacant  by  death,  are  in  the 
royal  gift,  until  the  successor  appointed  by  the  king 
shall  arrive.  The  external  pomp  of  their  government 
is  suited  to  its  real  dignity  and  power.  Their  courts 
are  formed  upon  the  model  of  that  at  Madrid,  with 
horse  and  foot  guards,  a  household  regularly  esta^ 
blished,  numerous  attendants,  and  ensigns  of  command, 
displaying  such  magnificence  as  hardly  retains  the 
appearance  of  delegated  authority.'' 
Coiirto  of  But  as  the  viceroys  cannot  discharge  in  person  the 
functions  of  a  supreme  magistrate  in  every  part  of  their 
extensive  jurisdiction,  they  are  aided  in  their  govern- 
ment by  officers  and  tribunals  similar  to  those  in  Spain. 
The  conduct  of  civil  afiairs  in  the  various  provinces  and 
districts,  into  which  the  Spanish  dominions  in  America 
are  divided,  is  committed  to  magistrates  of  various 
orders  and  denominations;  some  appointed  by  the 
king,  others  by  the  viceroy,  but  all  subject  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  latter,  and  amenable  to  his  jurisdiction. 
The  administration  of  justice  is  vested  in  tribunals, 
known  by  the  name  of  audiences,  and  formed  upon  the 
model  of  the  court  of  chancery  in  Spain.  These  are 
eleven  in  number,  and  dispense  justice  to  as  many  dis- 
tricts, into  which  the  Spanish  dominions  in  America  are 
divided.*  The  number  of  judges  in  the  court  of  audience 
is  various,  according  to  the  extent  and  importance  of 
their  jurisdiction .  The  station  is  no  less  honourable  than 
lucrative,  and  is  commonly  filled  by  persons  of  such 
abilities  and  merit  as  render  this  tribunal  extremely 
respectable.  Both  civil  and  criminal  causes  come  under 
their  cognizance,  and  for  each  peculiar  judges  are  set 

k  UUoa,  Voy.  i.  432.    Gage,  61.  '  See  Note  XXVII. 
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Thougli  it  is  only  in  the  most  despotic  govern-  book 
nts  that  the  sovereign  exercises  in  person  the  foriuid-  ^^..,-L- 
prerogative  of  administering  justice  to  his  subjects,  ^oi"""' 
,  in  absolving  or  condemning,  conaults  no  law  but 
let  is  deposited  in  his  own  breast ;  though  in  all  the 
[■Bonarcfaies  of  Europe  judicial  autliorily  is  committed 
to  magistrates  whose  decisions  are  regulated  by  known 
Ibws  and  established  forms ;  the  Spanish  viceroys  have 
|_<Aen  attempted  to  intrude  tbemselveg  into  the  seat  of 
,  and,  with  an  ambition  which  their  dietanca . 
the  control  of  a  superior  rendered  bold,  have 
1  at  a  power  which  their  master  does  not  ventiure 
In  order  to  check  an  usurpation  which 
it  have  annihilated  justice  and  security  in  the  Span- 
ish colonies,  by  subjecting  the  lives  and  property  of  all 
to  the  will  of  a  single  man,  the  viceroys  have  been 

Khibited.  in  the  moat  explicit  terms,  by  repeated  laws, 
a  interfering  in  the  judicial  proceedings  of  the 
rts  of  audience,  or  from  delivering  an  opinion,  or 
fpring  a  voice,  with  respect  to  any  point  litigated  before 
them-"  In  some  particular  cases,  in  which  any  ques- 
tion of  civil  right  is  mvolved,  even  the  pohtical  regu- 
Utiona  of  the  viceroy  may  be  brought  under  the  review 
of  tbe  court  of  audience,  which,  in  tliose  instances, 
f  be  deemed  an  intermediate  power,  placed  between 
1  the  people,  as  a  constitutional  barrier,  to  cir- 
B  his  jurisdiction.  But  as  legal  restraints  on 
who  represents  the  sovereign,  and  is  clothed  '' 

I  aotbority,  are  little  suited  to  the  genius  of 
I  poUcy,  the  hesitation  and  reserve  with  which 
re  this  power  on  the  courts  of  audience,  are 
ble.  They  may  advise,  they  may  remonstrate  ; 
;  the  event  of  a  direct  collision  between  their 
nion  and  the  will  of  the  viceroy,  what  he  determines 
be  carried  into  execution,  and  nothing  remains 

■  Raonp.  Ub.  ii.  UL  tt.  I.  3^,  38,  11  -.  lib.  iii.  (it.  iii.  1.  3G,  3r. 
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BOOK  for  them  but  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  king  and  the 
v^,>,^.  council  of  the  Indies."  But  to  be  entitled  to  remonstrate, 
and  inform  against  a  person,  before  whom  all  others 
must  be  silent,  and  tamely  submit  to  his  decrees,  is  a 
privilege  which  adds  dignity  to  the  courts  of  audience. 
This  is  farther  augmented  by  another  circumstance. 
Upon  the  death  of  a  viceroy,  without  any  provision  of 
a  successor  by  the  king,  the  supreme  power  is  vested  in 
the  court  of  audience  resident  in  the  capital  of  the  vice- 
royalty  ;  and  the  senior  judge,  assisted  by  his  brethren, 
exercises  all  the  functions  of  the  viceroy  while  the  office 
continues  vacant.""  In  matters  which  come  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  audiences,  in  the  course  of  their 
ordinary  jurisdiction,  as  courts  of  justice,  their  sen- 
tences are  final  in  every  litigation  concerning  property 
of  less  value  than  six  thousand  pesos ;  but  when  the 
subject  in  dispute  exceeds  that  sum,  their  decisions  are 
subject  to  review,  and  may  be  carried  by  appeal  before 
the  royal  council  of  the  Indies.** 
Council  of  In  this  council,  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  the 
monarchy  for  dignity  and  power,  is  vested  the  supreme 
government  of  all  the  Spanish  dominions  in  America. 
It  was  first  established  by  Ferdinand,  in  the  year  1511, 
and  brought  into  a  more  perfect  form  by  Charles  V., 
iti  power,  in  the  year  1524.  Its  jurisdiction  extends  to  every 
department,  ecclesiastical,  civil,  military,  and  commer- 
cial. All  laws  and  ordinances  relative  to  the  govern- 
ment and  police  of  the  colonies  originate  there,  and 
must  be  approved  of  by  two-thirds  of  the  members, 
before  they  are  issued  in  the  name  of  the  king.  AU 
the  offices,  of  which  the  nomination  is  reserved  to  the 
crown,  are  conferred  in  this  council.     To  it  each  per- 


"  Solon,  de  Jure  Ind.  lib.  iv.  c.  3,  n.  40,  41.    Recop.  lib.  ii.  tit.  zv.  1. 36; 
lib.  iii.  tit.  iii.  1.  34 ;  lib.  v.  tit.  iz.  1.  1. 
**  Recop.  lib.  ii.  tit.  zv.  1.  57,  &c. 
P  Ibid.  lib.  y.  tit.  ziii.  1.  1,  &c. 
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D  employed  in  America,  from  the  viceroy  downwards, 
I  •ccounlable.  It  reviews  their  conduct,  rewards  their  -. 
Ticfs,  and  inflicts  the  punishments  due  to  their  nial- 
mtions.^     Before  it  is  laid  whatever  intelhgence, 
fticr  pnhlic  or  secret,  is  received  from  America ;  and 
Ecbenie  of  improving  the  administration,    the 
police,  or  the  commerce  of  the  colonies,    is  submit- 
ted to  its  consideration.      From  the  first  institution 
I  the  coaocil  of  the  Indies,  it  has  been  the  constant 
;  of  the  cathoIic*nionarchs  to  maintain  its  autho- 
j,  and  to  make  such  additions,  from  time  to  time, 
1  to  it8  power  and  its  splendour,  as  might  render 
■formidable  to  all  their  subjects  in  the  New  World, 
n-er  degree   of    public   order  and   virtue  still 
mttuns  in  that  country,  where  so  many  circumstances 
coDBpiie  to  relax  the  former,  and  to  corrupt  the  lat- 
Wt.  niay  be  ascribed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  wise 
'  itkms  and  vigilant  inspection  of  this  respectable 


vAs  the  king  is  supposed  to  be  alw 

1  of  the  indies,    its  meetings  are  held  in  thed 

s  where  he  resides.      Another  tribunal  has  been 

tilutcd,  in  order  to  regulate  such  commercial  affairs 

iicquired  the  immediate  and  personal  inspection  of 

B  appmnted  to  superintend  them.     This  is  called 

tdela  cpntratacion,  or  the  house  of  trade,  and  was 

in  Seville,    the  port  to  which  commerce 

1  the  N'ew  World  was  confined,  as  early  as  the  year 

It  may  be  considered  both  as  a  board  of 

idc,  and  as  a  court  of  judicature.     In  the  former 

city,  it  takes  cognizance  of  whatever  relates  to  the 

nurse  of  Spain  with  America,  it  regulates  what 

nmoditics  should  be  exported  thither,  and  has  the 

ion  of  such  OS  arc  received  in  return.  It  decides 
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BOOK  concerning  the  departure  of  the  fleets  for  the  West 
,^ULi^  Indies,  the  freight  and  burden  of  the  ships,  their 
tH}uipment  and  destination.  In  the  latter  capacity,  it 
judges  with  respect  to  every  question,  civil,  commer- 
cial, or  criminal,  arising  in  consequence  of  the  trans- 
actions of  Spain  with  America;  and  in  both  these  de- 
|)artments  its  decisions  are  exempted  from  the  review 
of  any  court  but  that  of  the  council  of  the  Indies/ 

Such  is  the  great  outline  of  that  system  of  govern- 
ment, which  Spain  has  establi^ed  in  her  American 
colonies.  To  enumerate  the  various  subordinate  boards 
and  officers  employed  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
in  collecting  the  public  revenue,  and  in  regulating  the 
interior  police  of  the  country ;  to  describe  their  diffe- 
rent functions,  and  to  inquire  into  the  mode  and  effect 
of  their  operations,  would  prove  a  detail  no  less  intri- 
cate than  minute  and  uninteresting. 
First  ob.         The  first  object  of  the  Spanish  monarchs  was  to 

jed  to  .  ,      . 

i^ooreaa  sccurc  the  productions  of  the  colonies  to  the  parent 
u^"^  state,  by  an  absolute  prohibition  of  any  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations.  They  took  possession  of  Ame- 
rica by  right  of  conquest,  and,  conscious  not  only  of 
the  feebleness  of  their  infant  settlements,  but  aware 
of  the  difficulty  in  establishing  their  dominion  ovar 
regions  so  extensive,  or  in  retaining  so  many  reluctant 
nations  under  the  yoke,  they  dreaded  the  intrusicm  of 
strangers;  they  even  shunned  their  inspection,  and 
endeavoured  to  keep  them  at  a  distance  from  their 
coasts.  This  spirit  of  jealousy  and  exclusion,  which 
at  first  was  natural,  and,  perhaps,  necessary,  aug- 
mented as  their  possessions  in  America  extended,  and 
the  value  of  them  came  to  be  more  fully  understood. 
In  consequence  of  it,  a  system  of  colonizing  was 
introduced,  to  which  there  had  hitherto  been  nothing 
similar  among  mankind.     In  the  ancient  world,  it  was 

*  Reoop.  lib.  ix.  tit.  i.    Veitia  Notre  de  la  Contntadon,  lib.  i.  p.  1. 


1  to  send  forth  colonies.    But  they  were 

only.      They   were   either   mignitions,  -. 

to  disburden  a  state  of  its  superfluous 

I,  when  they  multiplied  too  fast  for  the  territory 

they  occupied  ;  or  they  were  military  detach- 

nte,  stationed  as  garrisons,  in  a  conquered  province. 

The  colonies  of  Bome  Greek  republics,  and  the  swarms 

of  northern  barbarians  which  settled  in  different  parts 

■•f  Europe,  were  of  the  first  species.    The  Roman  colo- 

^Kn  were  of  the  second.  In  the  former,  the  connexion 

^n>i^  the  mother  country  quickly  ceased,    and  they 

became  independent  states.     In  the  latter,  as  the  dis- 

joDCtion  was  not  complete,  the  dependence  continued. 

*i  their  American  settlements,  the  Spanish  monarchs  r 

[  what  was  peculiar  to  each,  and  studied  to  unite  th 

By  sending  colonies  to  regions  so  remote,  by  i" 

hiDg  in  each  a  form  of  interior  policy  and  admi- 

,  ander  distinct  governors,  and  with  peculiar 

,  they  disjoined  them  from  the  mother  country. 

Bt  retaining  in  their  own  hands  the  rights  of  legislation, 

u  well  as  that  of  imposing  taxes,  together  with  the 

•  of  nominating  the  persons  who  filled  every 

mt  of  executive  government,  civil  or  military, 

ired  their  dependence  upon  the  parent  state. 

r  for  Spaiu,  the  situation  of  her  colonics  was 

ih,  as  rendered  it  possible  to  reduce  this  new  idea 

I  practice.     Almost  all  the  countries  which  she  had 

1  and  occupied,  lay  within  the  tropics.    The 

ions  of  that  large  portion  of  the  globe  are  dif- 

ut  (mm  those  of  Europe,  even  in  its  most  southern 

The  qoaUties  of  the  climate  and  of  the  soil 

f  twn  the  industry  of  such  as  settle  there  into 

r  (^umnels.     When  tlie  Spaniards  first  took  posses- 

a  of  their  dominions  in  America,  the  precious  metals 

ich  they  yielded  were  the  only  object  that  attracted 

r  atteatioo.    Even  when  their  efforts  began  to  take 
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BOOK  a  better  direction,  they  employed  themselves  almost 
wholly  in  rearing  such  peculiar  productions  of  the 
climate,  as,  from  their  rarity  or  value,  were  of  chief 
demand  in  the  mother  country.  Allured  by  vast  pros- 
pects of  immediate  wealth,  they  disdained  to  waste  their 
industry  on  what  was  less  lucrative,  but  of  superior 
moment.  In  order  to  render  it  impossible  to  correct 
this  error,  and  to  prevent  them  from  making  any 
efforts  in  industry  which  might  interfere  with  those  of 
the  mother  country,  the  establishment  of  several  species 
of  manufactures,  and  even  the  culture  of  the  vine,  or 
olive,  are  prohibited  in  the  Spanish  colonies,*  under 
severe  penalties."  They  must  trust  entirely  to  the 
mother  country  for  the  objects  of  primary  necessity. 
Their  clothes,  their  furniture,  their  instruments  of  labour, 
their  luxuries,  and  even  a  considerable  part  of  the  pro- 
visions which  they  consume,  were  imported  from  Spain. 
During  a  great  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Spain, 
possessing  an  extensive  commerce  and  flourishing  manu- 
factures, could  supply  with  ease  the  growing  demands 
of  her  colonies,  from  her  own  stores.  The  produce  of 
their  mines  and  plantations  was  given  in  exchange  for 
these.  But  all  that  the  colonies  received,  as  well  as  all 
that  they  gave,  was  conveyed  in  Spanish  bottoms.  No 
vessel  belonging  to  the  colonies  was  ever  permitted  to 
carry  the  commodities  of  America  to  Europe.  Even 
the  commercial  intercourse  of  one  colony  with  another 
was  either  absolutely  prohibited,  or  limited  by  many 
jealous  restrictions.  All  that  America  yields  flows  into 
the  ports  of  Spain ;  all  that  it  consumes  must  issue 
from  them.  No  foreigner  can  enter  its  colonies  with- 
out express  permission;  no  vessel  of  any  foreign  nation 
is  received  into  their  harbours;  and  the  pains  of 
death,  with  confiscation  of  moveables,  are  denounced 

» See  Note  XXVIII. 

•  B.  UUoa,  lUtob.  dei  Manuf.  &c.  p.  206. 
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Bst  every  inhabitant  who  presumes  to  trade  with    book 
'  Thus  the  colonies  are  kept  in  a  state  of  perpe-  — „-;— 
lUpilage;  and,  by  the  introduction  of  this  corn- 
dependence,  a  refinement  in  policy  of  which 
ct  the  first  example  to  European  nations,  the 
"cmacy  of  the  parent  state  hath  been  maintained 
flTcr  remote  colonies  during  two  centuries  and  a  half. 

Such  are  the  capital  maxims  to  which  the  Spanish  slow  pro- 
^^WHiarchs  seem  to  have  attended  in  forming  their  new  ^i^ion 
^■ttlenicnts  in  America.      But  they  could  not  plant  ^^ 
^Ktb  the  same  rapidity  that  they  had  destroyed ;  and 
^Bom  many  concurring  causes,  their  progress  has  been 
eslremeiy  slow,  in  filling  up  the  immense  void  which 
ttetr  devastations  had  occasioned.      As  soon  as  the 
B  for  discovery  and  adventure  began  to  abate,  the 
»  opened  their  eyes  to  dangers  and  distresses, 
I  at  first  they  did  not  perceive,  or  had  despised, 
numerous  hardships  with  which   the   members 
I  iofant  colonies  liave  to  struggle  ;    the  diseases  of 
louie    climates,    fatal    to  the  constitution  of 
Europeans;  the  ditliculty  of  bringing  a  country,  covered 
with  forests,  into  culture;  the  want  of  hands  necessary 
r  laliour  in  some  provinces,  and  the  slow  reward  of 
idustry  in  all,  unless  where  the  accidental  discovery 
I  nuocs  enriched  a  few  fortunate  adventurers,  were 
I  auiversaliy  felt  and  magnified.     Discouraged  by 
e  view  of  these,  the  spirit  of  migration  was  so  much 
Bped,    that  sixty  years  after  the  discovery  of  the 
r  World,  the  number  of  Spaniards  in  all  its  pro- 
computed   not   to    have    exceeded    fifteen 

5  in  which  property  was  distributed  in  the  Diamu- 
luies,  and  the  regulations  estabhshed  with  ti.e  tuu-.  or 
t  to  the  tnuiBmission  of  it,  whether  by  descent  r"'!*"?- 
le,  were  extremely  unfavourable  to  population. 

^SocofilL  Ub.  iz.  UL  suit.  1.  1.  i.  7.  Itc.  '  S«e  Note  XXIX. 
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BOOK  In  order  to  promote  a  rapid  increase  of  people  in 
^■^^^^  any  new  settlement,  property  in  land  ought  to  be 
divided  into  small  shares,  and  the  alienation  of  it  should 
be  rendered  extremely  easy.'  But  the  rapaciousness  of 
the  Spanish  conquerors  of  the  New  World  paid  no  regard 
to  this  fundamental  maxim  of  policy ;  and,  as  they  pos- 
sessed power  which  enabled  them  to  gratify  the  utmost 
extravagance  of  their  wishes,  many  seized  districts  of 
great  extent,  and  held  them  as  encomiendas.  By  degrees 
they  obtained  the  privilege  of  converting  a  part  of 
these  into  mat/orasffos,  a  species  of  fief,  introduced  into 
the  Spanish  system  of  feudal  jurisprudence,*  which 
can  neither  be  divided  nor  alienated.  Thus  a  great 
portion  of  landed  property,  under  this  rigid  form  of 
entail,  is  withheld  from  circulation,  and  descends  from 
father  to  son  unimproved,  and  of  little  value  either  to 
the  proprietor  or  to  the  community.  In  the  account 
which  I  have  given  of  the  reduction  of  Peru,  various 
examples  occur  of  enormous  tracts  of  country  occu- 
pied by  some  of  the  conquerors.**  The  excesses  in 
other  provinces  were  similar ;  for  as  the  value  of  the 
lands  which  the  Spaniards  acquired  was  originally 
estimated  according  to  the  number  of  Indians  which 
lived  upon  them,  America  was  in  general  so  thinly 
peopled,  that  only  districts  of  great  extent  could  afibrd 
such  a  number  of  labourers  as  might  be  employed  in 
the  mines  with  any  prospect  of  considerable  gain.  The 
pernicious  efiects  of  those  radical  errors  in  the  distri- 
bution and  nature  of  property  in  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments, are  felt  through  every  department  of  industry, 
and  may  be  considered  as  one  great  cause  of  a  progress 
in  population  so  much  slower  than  that  which  has 
taken  place  in  better  constituted  colonies."" 
»i  *>>•  To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  support  of  the  enor- 

*  Dr.  Smith's  Inquiry,  ii.  16G.  *  Rccop.  lib.  iv.  tit.  iii.  1.  24. 

•»  Vol.  I.  Book  VI.  p.  644.  ^  See  Note  XXX. 
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I  BODS  and  expensive  fabric  of  their  ecclesiastical  esta-  book 
■UtBlimeQt,  has  been  a  burden  on  the  Spanish  colonies,  v^^^~L-- 
PwlDcb  baa  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of  population  a^tiai" 
nul  industry.  The  pajTuent  of  titlies  is  a  heavy  tax  •"'*''• 
on  tudustrjr';  and  if  the  exaction  of  them  be  not  regu- 
hled  and  circumscribed  l>y  the  ^v-i3dom  of  the  civil 
magistrate,  it  becomes  intolerable  and  ruinous.  But, 
instead  of  any  restraint  on  the  claims  of  ecclesiasticB, 
the  ioooDsiderate  zeal  of  the  Spanish  legislators  admit- 
ted them  into  .\jnerica  in  their  full  extent,  and  at  once 
imposed  on  their  infant  colonies  a  burden  which  is  in 
DO  aUght  degree  oppressive  to  society,  even  in  its  most 
impTOved  state.  As  early  as  the  year  1301,  the  payment 
of  tithes  in  the  colonies  was  enjoined,  and  the  mode 
of  it  regulated  by  law.  Every  article  of  primary  neces- 
«ity,  towards  which  the  attention  of  new  settlers  must 
Jly  be  turned,  is  subjected  to  that  grievous  exac- 
iior  were  the  demands  of  the  clergy  confined  to 
des  of  simple  and  easy  culture.  Its  more  artificial 
i  productions,  such  as  sugar,  indigo,  and 
i],  were  soon  declared  to  be  titheable ; '  and  thus 
7  of  the  planter  was  taxed  in  every  stage  of 
I,  from  its  rudest  essay  to  its  highest  improve- 
To  the  weight  of  this  leg^  imposition,  the 
'  of  the  American  Spaniards  has  made  many 
f  additions.  From  their  fond  delight  in  the 
1  pomp  and  parade  of  religion,  and  from  super- 
rerence  for  ecclesiastics  of  every  denomination, 
■bestowed  profuse  donatives  on  churches  and 
I,  and  have  unprofitably  wasted  a  large  pro- 
n  of  that  wealth,  which  might  have  nourished  and 
1  rigour  to  productive  labour  in  growing  colonies. 
t  so  fertile  and  inviting  are  the  regions  of  Ame-  vnrioun 


'  Rcntp.  Ilh.  i.  lil 
*  a.  ibid.  1.  .1 1  i 
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BOOK  withstanding  all  the  circumstances  which  have  checked 
v«II3i^and  retarded  population,  it  has  gradually  increased, 
and  filled  the  colonies  of  Spain  with  citizens  of  various 
orders.  Among  these,  the  Spaniards  who  arrive  from 
ciiapetones  EuTopc,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  chapetonea^  are 
*^  ^"^  the  first  in  rank  and  power.  From  the  jealous  atten- 
tion of  the  Spanish  court  to  secure  the  dependence  of 
the  colonies  on  the  parent  state,  all  departments  of 
consequence  are  filled  by  persons  sent  from  Europe ; 
and,  in  order  to  prevent  any  of  dubious  fideUty  fit)m 
being  employed,  each  must  bring  proof  of  a  clear 
descent  from  a  family  of  old  C/iristians,  untainted  with 
any  mixture  of  Jewish  or  Moharaedan  blood,  and  never 
disgraced  by  any  censure  of  the  inquisition.'  In  such 
pure  hands,  power  is  deemed  to  be  safely  lodged,  and 
almost  every  public  function,  from  the  viceroyalty 
downwards,  is  committed  to  them  alone.  Every  person 
who,  by  his  birth  or  residence  in  America,  may  be 
suspected  of  any  attachment  or  interest  adverse  to  the 
mother  country,  is  the  object  of  distrust  to  such  a 
degree,  as  amounts  nearly  to  an  exclusion  from  all 
offices  of  confidence  or  authority.'  By  this  conspi- 
cuous predilection  of  the  court,  the  chapetones  are 
raised  to  such  pre-eminence  in  America,  that  they  look 
down  with  disdain  on  every  other  order  of  men. 
Creoles  tiie  The  character  and  state  of  the  Creoles,  or  descend- 
'*^"***  ants  of  Europeans  settled  in  America,  the  second 
class  of  subjects  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  have  enabled 
the  chapetones  to  acquire  other  advantages,  hardly 
less  considerable  than  those  which  they  derive  from 
the  partial  favour  of  government.  Though  some  of 
the  creoUan  race  are  descended  from  the  conquerors 
of  the  New  World ;  though  others  can  trace  up  their 
pedigree  to  the  noblest  famiUes  in  Spain ;  though 
many  are  possessed  of  ample  fortunes;   yet,  by  the 

f  RecopU.  Ub.  ix,  tit.  uvi.  1.  15,  16.  I  See  Note  XXXI. 
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Knating  influence  of  a  sultry  climate,  by  the  rigour 
t  a  jealous  government,  and  by  their  despair  of  attain-  -. 
I  that  distinction  to  which  mankind  naturally  aspire, 
B  vigour  of  their  minds  is  so  entirely  broken,  that  a 
»t  part  of  tbera  waste  life  in  Insurious  indulgences, 
gledwitb  an  illiberal  superstition  still  moredebasing. 
ngutd  and  unenterprising,  the  operations  of  an  active 
nded  conmierce  would  be  to  them  so  cumbersome 
t  Digressive,  that,  in  almost  every  part  of  America, 
r  decline  engaging  in  it.  The  interior  traffic  of 
f  colony,  as  well  as  any  trade  which  is  permitted 
1  Ibe  neighbouring  provinces,  and  with  Spain  itself, 
Learned  on  chiefly  by  the  chapctones ;"  who,  as  the 
x>uipense  of  their  industry,  amass  immense  wealth, 
lile  the  Creoles,  sunk  in  sloth,  are  satisfied  with  the 
Weoues  of  their  paternal  estates. 
I  From  this  stated  competition  for  power  and  wealth  R 
Rkween  those  two  orders  of  citizens,  and  the  various  a 
ioDS  excited  by  a  rivalship  so  interesting,  their 
1  is  violent  and  implacable.  On  every  occasion, 
symptoms  of  this  aversion  break  out,  and  the  common 
appellations  which  each  bestows  on  the  other  are  as 
contemptuous  as  those  which  flow  from  the  most  deep- 
rooted  national  antipathy.*  Tlie  court  of  Spain,  from 
trefinetnent  of  distrustful  policy,  cherishes  those  seeds 
diword,  and  foments  this  mutual  jealousy,  which 
it  only  prevents  the  two  most  powerful  classes  of  its 
■Ajects  in  the  New  World  from  combining  against 
tiK  parent  state,  but  prompts  each,  with  the  most 
~  at  seal,  to  observe  the  motions  and  to  counteract 
B  of  the  other. 

]  class  of  inhabitants  in  the  Spanish  colonies  a 

I  race,  the  offspring  either  of  an  European  a. 

I  a  negro,  or  of  an  European  and  Indian,  the  former  ^ 

»  Vof.  ■>>  VM'-.  1'  27,  251.    Vnj.  de  Fntm.  227. 
■Gac'i  Santj.  p.  9.     yreiier.  23fi. 
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BOOK  called  mulattoea,  the  latter  mestizos.  As  the  court  of 
..^Zlli-^  Spain,  solicitous  to  incorporate  its  new  vassals  with  its 
ancient  subjects,  early  encoiuraged  the  Spaniards  settled 
in  America  to  marry  the  natives  of  that  country,  several 
alliances  of  this  kind  were  formed  in  their  infant  colo- 
nies/ But  it  has  been  more  owing  to  licentious  indul- 
gence than  to  compliance  with  this  injunction  of  their 
sovereigns,  that  this  mixed  breed  has  multiplied  so 
greatly  as  to  constitute  a  considerable  part  of  the  popu- 
lation in  all  the  Spanish  settlements.  The  several 
stages  of  descent  in  this  race,  and  the  gradual  varia- 
tions of  shade  until  the  African  black,  or  the  copper 
colour  of  America,  brighten  into  an  European  com- 
plexion, are  accurately  marked  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
each  distinguished  by  a  pecuUar  name.  Those  of  the 
first  and  second  generations  are  considered  and  treated 
as  mere  Indians  and  negroes ;  but  in  the  third  descent, 
the  characteristic  hue  of  the  former  disappears;  and 
in  the  fifth,  the  deeper  tint  of  the  latter  is  so'  entirely 
effaced,  that  they  can  no  longer  be  distinguished  from 
Europeans,  and  become  entitled  to  all  their  privileges.' 
It  is  chiefly  by  this  mixed  race,  whose  frame  is  re- 
markably robust  and  hardy,  that  the  mechanic  arts  sre, 
carried  on  in  the  Spanish  settlements,  and  other  active; 
functions  in  society  are  discharged,  which  the  two 
higher  classes  of  citizens,  from  pride  or  from  indolence, 
disdain  to  exercise."" 
NegT^  The  negroes  hold  the  fourth  rank  among  the  inhabi- 
fourth  tants  of  the  Spanish  colonies.  The  introduction  of  that 
unhappy  part  of  the  human  species  into  America, 
together  with  their  services  and  sufferings  there,  shall 
be  fully  explained  in  another  place;  here  they  are 
mentioned  chiefly  in  order  to  point  out  a  peculiarity  in 

^  RecopU.  lib.  tL  tit  L 1. 2.  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  y.  c.  12 ;  dec.  iit  Mb.  tIL  c  2. 
» Voy.  de  UUoa,  i.  p.  27. 

■  Ibid.  i.  29.  Voy.  de  Bouguer,  p.  104.    Melendez,  Thesoros  Verdaderos, 
i.  354. 
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idon  nnder  the  Spanish  dotuioioi).   In  several    book 

Itiemcnts,  particularly  in  New  Spain,  negroes  — ■>.- ^- 

fly  employed  in  domestic  service.     They  form 

1  part  in  the  train  of  luxury,  and  are  cherished 

,  caressed  by  their  superiors,  to  whose  vanity  and 

ares  they  are  equally  subservient.    Their  dress  and 

i  are  hardly  less  splendid  than  that  of  their 

r»,  whose  manners  they  imitate,  and  whose  pas- 

f  imbibe."     Elevated  by  this  distinction,  they 

5  Msumed  such  a  tone  of  superiority  over  the  In- 

,  and  treat  them  with  such  insolence  and  sconi, 

i  antipathy  between  the  two  races  has  become 

We.     Even  in  Peru,  where  negroes  seem  to  be 

rous,  and  are  employed  in  field-work  as 

9  domestic  service,  they  maintain  their  ascendant 

r  the  Indians,  and  the  mutual  hatred  of  one  to  the 

i  with  equal  violence.     The  laws  have  iu- 

aly  fomented  this  aversion,  to  ivhich  accident 

and,  by  most  rigorous   injunctions,   have 

vured  to  prevent  every  intercourse  that  might 

t  bond  of  union  between  the  two  races.    Thus, 

1  policy,  the  Spaniards  derive  strength  from 

t  circumstance  in  population  which  is  the  weakness 

^  other  European   colonies,    and    have    secured,  as 

s  and  defenders,  those  very  persons  who  else- 

!  objects  of  jealousy  and  terror." 

!  Indians  form  the  last  and  the  most  depressed  tI'^  !■>- 

■1  I'lii  ii-     "liana  fo™! 

I  men  m  the  countr\'  which  belonged  to  then*  the  last 
I  have  already  traced  the  progress  of  the  "umiu, 
I  ideas  with  respect  to  the  condition  and  treat- 
f  that  people ;  and  have  mentioned  the  most 
int  of  their  more  early  regulations,  concerning 
r  of  BO  much  consequence  in  the  administration 
r  new  dominions.    Itut  since  the  period  to  which 
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BOOK  I  have  brought  down  the  histoiy  of  America,  the  infonn- 
xJ^  ation  and  experience  acquired  during  two  centuries 
have  enabled  the  court  of  Spain  to  make  such  im- 
provements in  this  part  of  its  American  system,  that 
a  short  view  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Indians 
may  prove  both  curious  and  interesting.  * 

Thdrpre-  By  the  famous  regulations  of  Charles  V.,  in  1542, 
d^^~  which  have  been  so  often  mentioned,  the  high  pre- 
tensions of  the  conquerors  of  the  New  World,  who 
considered  its  inhabitants  as  slaves  to  whose  service 
they  had  acquired  a  full  right  of  property,  were  finally 
abrogated.  From  that  period,  the  Indians  have  been 
reputed  freemen,  and  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  sub- 
jects. When  admitted  into  this  rank,  it  was  deemed 
just  that  they  should  contribute  towards  the  support 
and  improvement  of  the  society  which  had  adopted 
them  as  members.  But  as  no  considerable  benefit 
could  be  expected  from  the  voluntary  efibrts  of  men 
unacquainted  with  regular  industry,  and  averse  to 
labour,  the  court  of  Spain  found  it  necessary  to  fix  and 
secure,  by  proper  regulations,  what  it  thought  reason- 
To  im-  able  to  exact  from  them.  With  this  view,  an  annual 
them.  tax  was  imposed  upon  every  male,  from  the  age  of 
eighteen  to  fifty ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  nature  as 
well  as  the  extent  of  the  services  which  they  might  be 
required  to  perform,  was  ascertained  with  precision. 
This  tribute  varies  in  different  provinces ;  but  if  we 
take  that  paid  in  New  Spain  as  a  medium,  its  annual 
amount  is  nearly  four  shillings  a  head ;  no  exorbitant 
sum  in  countries  where,  as  at  the  source  of  wealth,  the 
value  of  money  is  extremely  low,''  The  right  of  levy- 
ing this  tribute  likewise  varies.  In  America,  every 
Indian  is  either  an  immediate  vassal  of  the  crovm,  or 
depends  upon  some  subject  to  whom  the  district  in 
which  he  resides  has  been  granted  for  a  limited  time, 

P  See  Note  XXXII.  RecopU.  Ub.  vi.  tit.  v.  1.  42.  Hakluyt,  vol.  iii.  p.  461. 
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the  denomination  of  an  encomlenda.     In  the    book 

mer  cose,  about  three-fourths  of  (he  tax  is  paid  into  ■ — ^-li^^ 

B  royal  treasury  ;  in  the  latter,  the  same  proportion 

(  il  belongs  to  the  holder  of  the  grant.    When  Spain 

t  took  possession  of  America,  the  greater  part  of  it 

1  parcelled  out  among  its  conqnerors,  or  those  who 

t  settled  there,  and  but  a  small  portion  reserved  for 

D  crown.    As  those  grants,  which  were  made  for  two 

i  only,^  reverted  successively  to  the  sovereign,  he 

it  in  his  power  either  to  diifuse  his  favours  by 

tnts  to  new  proprietors,  or  to  augment  his  own 

2  by  valuable  annexations/    Of  these,  the  latter 

I  been  frequently  chosen ;  the  number  of  Indians 

depending  immediately  on  the  crown  is  much 

iter  than  in  the  first  stage  after  the  conquest,  and 

I  bnncb  of  tberoyal  revenue  continues  to  extend. 

!  benefit  arising  from  the  senices  of  the  Indians,  Th«  wr- 


Ea,  according  to  the  same  rale  observed  in  the 

noit  of  tribute.     Those  services,  however,  which 

r  be  legally  exacted,  are  very  different  from  the 

I  origiDally  imposed  upon  the  Indians.    The  nature 

I  the  work  which  they  must  perform  is  defined,  and 

I  oqaitable  recompense  is  granted  for  their  labour. 

I  services  demanded  of  the  Indians  may  be 

]  into  two  branches.     They  are  either  employed 

I  of  primary  necessity,  without  which  society 

t  subsist  comfortably,  or  are  compelled  to  labour 

>  inmes,  from  which  the  Spanish  colonies  derive 

I  value  and  importance.     In  consequence  of 

the  former,  they  are  obliged  to  assist  in  the  culture  of 

niaixe,  and  other  grain  of  necessary  consumption ;  in 

\  cattle ;  in  erecting  edifices  of  public  utility;  in 

Solon,  de  Jure  lad.  Ub.  li.  c.  16, 
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BOOK    building  bridges  ;  and  in  forming  highroads ;'  bat  tl 
-— .-1-  cannot  be  constrained  to  labour  in  raising  vines,  olii 
and  sugar-canes,  or  any  species  of  cultivation,  wliid 
has  for  its  object  the  gratification  of  luxury,  or  coi 
mercial   profit.'      In    consequence   of  tlie  latter,  tU 
Indians  are  compelled  to  undertake  the  more  unpli 
sant  task  of  extracting  ore  from  the  bowels  of  U| 
earth,  and  of  refining  it  by  successive  processes,  no  1( 
unwholesome  than  operose." . 
The  mode        The  mode  of  exacting  both  these  services  is  t 
time.        same,  and  is  under  regulations  framed  with  a  view 
rendering  it  as  little  oppressive  as  possible  to  the  1 
dians.     They  are  called  out  successively  in  divisiia 
termed  mi/as,  and  no  person  can  be  compelled  to 
but  in  his  turn.      In  Peru,  the  nimiber  called  c 
must  not  exceed  the  scventli  part  of  the  inhabitants 
any  district.'     In  New  Spain,  where  the  Indians 
more  numerous,  it  is  fixed  at  four  in  the  hundred 
During  what  time  the  labour  of  such  Indians  as  i 
employed  in  agriculture  continues,  I  have  not  Ik 
able  to  learn."     But  in  Peru,  each  yniia,  or  divisii 
destined  for  the  mines,  remains  there  six  months ;  a 
while  engaged  in  this  service,  a  labourer  never  recer 
less  than  two  shillings  a  day,  and  often  earns  mo] 
than  double  that  sum.*      No  Indian,  residing  at'. 
greater  distance  than  thirty  miles  from  a  mine,  is  i| 
eluded  in  the  mita,  or  division  employed  in  worklfl 
it ;"  nor  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  low  country  expoaj 
now  to  certain  destruction,  as  they  were  at  first,  wh( 
imder  the  dominion  of  the  conquerors,  by  compella 


R«mp.lib.vi.  til.  liii.  1.19 
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them  to  remove  from  that  warm  climate  to  the  cold   book 
devated  regions  where  minerals  abomid.^  ^^^.-1^ 

The  Indians  who  Uve  in  the  principal  towns  are  How  go- 
entirely  subject  to  the  Spanish  laws  and  magistrates ; 
hot  in  their  own  viUages  they  are  governed  by  caziques, 
mne  (^  whom  are  the  descendants  of  their  ancient  lords, 
others  are  named  by  the  Spanish  viceroys.  These  regu- 
late the  petty  affairs  of  the  people  under  them,  according 
to  maxims  of  justice  transmitted  to  them  by  tradition 
from  their  ancestors.  To  the  Indians  this  jurisdiction, 
lodged  in  such  friendly  hands,  affords  some  consolation; 
and  so  little  formidable  is  this  dignity  to  their  new 
masters,  that  thev  often  allow  it  to  descend  by  hereditary 
right.**  For  the  further  relief  of  men  so  much  exposed  to 
oppression,  the  Spanish  court  has  appointed  an  ofRcer  in 
every  district,  with  the  title  of  Protector  of  the  Indians. 
It  is  his  function,  as  the  name  impUes,  to  assert  the 
rights  of  the  Indians ;  to  appear  as  their  defender  in 
the  coorts  of  justice ;  and  by  the  interposition  of  his 
aathority,  to  set  bounds  to  the  encroachments  and 
exacticms  of  his  oountrymeta.*  A  certain  portion  of 
the  reserved  fourth  of  the  annual  tribute  is  destined 
finr  the  salary  of  the  caziques  and  protectors ;  another 
is  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy  employed 
in  the  instruction  of  the  Indians.'  Another  part  seems 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians 
themselves,  and  is  applied  for  the  payment  of  their 
tribute  in  years  of  famine,  or  when  a  particular  dis- 
trict is  affected  by  any  extraordinary  local  calamity.' 
Besides  this,  provision  is  made  by  various  laws,  that 
hospitals  shall  be  founded  in  every  new  settlement  for 
the  reception  of  Indians.^    Such  hospitab  have  accord- 

«  Reoopfl.  Hb.  tL  tit  lii.  1.  29 ;  tit.  i.  1.  13.     See  Note  XXXVI. 

'  Solon.  <le  Jwe  Ind.  lib.  i.  c.  26.     RecopiL  lib.  n.  tit  tu- 

*  Solon,  lib.  L  e.  17,  |i.  201.     RaoopiL  lib.  ▼!.  tit.  Ti. 

'  Recop.  hi).  Tt  tH.  T.  1.  30 ;  tit.  zii.  1.  12.15. 

t  Ibid.  Kb.  tL  tH.  W.  L  IS.  ^  Ibid.  lib.  I.  tit.  ir.  I.  1,  &r. 
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BOOK    ingly  been  erected,  both  for  the  indigent  and  infirm, 
-  in  Lima,  in  Cuzco,  and  in  Mexico,  where  the  Tndians 
are  treated  with  tenderness  and  humanity.' 

Such  are  the  leading  principles  in  the  jurisprudence 
and  policy  by  which  the  Indians  are  now  governed  in 
the  provinces  belonging  to  Spain.  In  those  regulations 
of  the  Spanish  monarchs,  w^e  discover  no  traces  of  that 
cruel  system  of  extermination,  which  they  have  been 
charged  with  adopting ;  and  if  we  admit  that  the  neces- 
sity of  securing  subsistence  for  their  colonies,  or  the 
advantages  derived  from  working  the  mines,  give  them 
a  right  to  avail  themselves  of  the  labour  of  the  Indians, 
we  must  allow,  that  the  attention  with  which  they 
regulate  and  recompense  that  labour,  is  provident  and 
sagacious.  In  no  code  of  laws  is  greater  solicitude  dis- 
played, or  precautions  multipUed  with  more  prudent 
concern  for  the  preservation,  the  security,  and  the  hap- 
piness of  the  subject,  than  we  discover  in  the  collection 
of  the  Spanish  laws  for  the  Indies.  But  those  later 
regulations,  like  the  more  early  edicts  which  have  been 
already  mentioned,  have  too  often  proved  inefiectual 
remedies  against  the  evils  which  they  were  intended  to 
prevent.  In  every  age,  if  the  same  causes  continue 
to  operate,  the  same  effects  must  follow.  From  the 
immense  distance  between  the  power  intrusted  with  the 
execution  of  laws,  and  that  by  whose  authority  they  are 
enacted,  the  vigour  even  of  the  most  absolute  govern- 
ment must  relax,  and  the  dread  of  a  superior,  too  remote 
to  observe  with  accuracy,  or  to  punish  with  dispatch, 
must  insensibly  abate.  Notwithstanding  the  numerous 
injunctions  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  the  Indians  still 
suffer  on  many  occasions,  both  from  the  avarice  of  indi- 
viduals, and  from  the  exactions  of  the  magistrates,  who 
ought  to  have  protected  them ;  unreasonable  tasks  are 
imposed ;  the  term  of  their  labour  is  prolonged  beyond 

I  Voj.  de  UUoa,  i.  429,  509.     ChnrchUl,  iv.  496. 
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B  period  fixed  by  law,  and  they  groan  under  maiiy 
f  the  insnitsaod  wrongs  which  are  the  lot  of  a  depend-  ^ 
t  people.'     From  some  information  on  which  I  can 
lend,  such  oppression  abounds  more  in  Peru  than  in 
f  other  colony.    But  it  is  not  general.    According  to 
E  nccounts,  even  of  those  authors  who  are  most  dis- 
1  to  exaggerate  the  sufferings  of  the  Indians,  they, 
1  provinces,  enjoy  not  only  ease,  but  affluence ; 
f  possess  large  farms;  they  are  masters  of  numerous 
'  I  and  flocks  ;  and,  by  the  knowledge  which  they 
e  acquired  of  European  arts  and  industry,  are  sup- 
:  only  with  the  necessaries,  but  with  many 
s  of  life.' 

r  explaining  the  form  of  civil  government  in  the  Ei 
mish  colonies,  and  the  state  of  the  various  orders  of  ^^ 
ions  subject  to  it,  the  peculiarities  in  their  ecclesias-  ^^ 
ll  constitution  merit  consideration.  Notwithstanding 
t  mpentitious  veneration  with  which  the  Spaniards 
I  devoted  to  the  holy  see,  the  vigilant  and  jealous 
T  of  Ferdinand  early  prompted  him  to  take  precau- 
nst  the  introduction  of  the  papal  dominion  in 
With  this  view,  he  solicited  Alexander  VI.  R 
1  grant  to  tlie  crown  of  the  tithes  in  all  the  newly-  j« 
xjvcred  countries,'"  which  he  obtained  on  condition 
"sf  bis  making  provision  for  the  reUgious  instruction  of 
the  natives.     Soon  after,  Juhus  II.  conferred  on  him, 
and  hit  ■uocessors,  the  right  of  patronage,  and  the  abso* 
bite  disposal  of  all  ecclesiastical  benefices  there."    Both 
tbew  pontiffs,  unactiuainted  with  the  value  of  what  he 
demanded,  bestowed  those  donations  with  an  incon- 
Uberality,  which  their  successors  have  often 
nled,  and  wished  to  recall.     In  consequence  of 
t  graots,  the  Spanish  monarchs  have  become  in 

XXXVII.  I  Gmge'i  Survey,  p.  Sb,  90.  104,  119.&C. 
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BOOK    effect  the  heads  of  the  American  church.    In  them  the 

VIII  ••  • 

s.^^^^^  administration  of  its  revenues  is  vested.  Their  nomi- 
nation  of  persons  to  supply  vacant  benefices  is  instantly 
confirmed  by  the  pope.  Thus,  in  all  Spanish  America^ 
authority  of  every  species  centres  in  the  crown.  There 
no  collision  is  known  between  spiritual  and  temporal 
jurisdiction.  The  king  is  the  only  superior,  his  name 
alone  is  heard  of,  and  no  dependence  upon  any  foreign 
power  has  been  introduced.  Papal  bulls  cannot  be 
admitted  into  America,  nor  are  they  of  any  force  there^ 
until  they  have  been  previously  examined,  and  approved 
of  by  the  royal  council  of  the  Indies ;  **  and  if  any  bull 
should  be  surreptitiously  introduced,  and  circulated  in 
America  without  obtaining  that  approbation,  ecclesias- 
tics are  required  not  only  to  prevent  it  from  taking 
effect,  but  to  seize  all  the  copies  of  it,  and  transmit 
them  to  the  council  of  the  Indies.^  To  this  limitation 
of  the  papal  jurisdiction,  equally  singular,  whether  we 
consider  the  age  and  nation  in  which  it  was  devised,  or 
the  jealous  attention  with  which  Ferdinand  and  his  suc- 
cessors have  studied  to  maintain  it  in  full  force,"*  Spain 
is  indebted,  in  a  great  measure,  for  the  uniform  tran- 
quillity which  has  reigned  in  her  American  dominions. 
Form  aad  The  hierarchy  is  established  in  America  in  the  same 
2^"of  form  as  in  Spain,  with  its  full  train  of  archbishops, 
i^tS'*^  bishops,  deans,  and  other  dignitaries.  The  inferior 
Spanish  clcrgy  are  divided  into  three  classes,  under  the  deno- 
mination of  euros,  doctrineros,  and  mimoneroa.  The 
first  are  parish  priests  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  Spaniards  have  settled.  The  second  have 
the  charge  of  such  districts  as  are  inhabited  by  Indians 
subjected  to  the  Spanish  government,  and  living  under 
its  protection.     The  third  are  employed  in  instructing 

*  ReoopiL  lib.  i.  tit.  ix.  L  2,  and  Autos  del  Consejo  de  las  Indias,  dzi. 
P  Reoop.  lib.  i.  tit.  yii.  1.  55. 
^  Ibid.  lib.  i.  pLSsim. 
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i  converting  those  fiercer  tribes,  which  disdaiii  sub-    book 

nissioD  to  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  live  in  remote  or  ~ ~.,-^ 

bauxessifale  regions,  to  which  the  Spanish  arms  have 
not  penetrated.  So  ntuuerous  are  the  ecclesiastics  of 
all  those  various  orders,  and  such  the  profuse  Uberality 
with  which  many  of  them  are  endowed,  that  the  reve- 
nues of  the  church  in  America  are  immense.  The 
Roiuish  superstition  appears  with  its  utmost  pomp  in 
the  New  World.  Churches  and  convents  there  are 
magni&xut,  and  rictily  adorned;  and  on  higli  festivals, 
the  display  of  gold  and  silver,  and  precious  stones,  is 
well  as  exceeds  the  conception  of  an  European.'  An 
eodeaiastica]  establishment  so  splendid  and  extensive, 
u  nniBVOtirable,  as  has  been  formerly  observed,  to  the 
lirogrcM  of  rising  colonies;  but  in  countries  where 
licbes  abound,  and  the  people  are  so  delighted  with 
parade,  that  religion  must  assume  it,  in  order  to  attract 
thor  veneration,  this  propensity  to  ostentation  has  been 
indulged,  and  becomes  less  pernicious. 

I  The  early  institution  of  monasteries  in  the  Spanish  PernicioDi 
and  the   inconsiderate  zeal  in  multiplying  mo"aaric 
ave  been  attended  with   consequences  niore  l°a^"" 
In  every  new  settlement,  the  first  object  should 
1  encourage  population,  and  to  incite  every  citizen 
contribote  towards  augmenting  the  number  and 
"i  of  the  community.  ■  During  the  youth  and 
r  society,  while  there  is  room  to  spread,  and 
s  is  procured  with  facility,  mankind  increase 
;  rapidity.    But  the  Spaniards  had  hardly 
I  of  America,  when,  with  a  most  prc- 
1  policy,  they  began  to  erect  convents,  where 
\  of  both  sexes  were  shut  up,  under  a  vow  to 
!  purpose  of  nature,  and  to  counteract  the 
*  her  laws.     Influenced  by  a  misguided  piety, 
baachbes  transcendant  merit  to  a  state  of  celibacy, 

'  \oy.  de  UIlM,  i.  430. 
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BOOK  or  allured  by  the  prospect  of  that  listless  ease,  which, 
-.ZIJL^-  in  sultry  climates,  is  deemed  supreme  felicity,  numbers 
crowd  into  those  mansions  of  sloth  and  superstition, 
and  are  lost  to  society.  As  none  but  persons  of 
Spanish  extract  are  admitted  into  the  monasteries  of 
the  New  World,  the  evil  is  more  sensibly  felt,  and  every 
monk  or  nun  may  be  considered  as  an  active  person 
withdrawn  from  civil  hfe.  The  impropriety  of  such 
foundations  in  any  situation  where  the  extent  of  terri- 
tory requires  additional  hands  to  improve  it,  is  so 
obvious,  that  some  catholic  states  have  expressly  pro- 
hibited any  person  in  their  colonies  from  taking  the 
monastic  vows.*  Even  the  Spanish  monarchs,  on  some 
occasions,  seem  to  have  been  alarmed  with  the  spread- 
ing of  a  spirit  so  adverse  to  the  increase  and  prosperity 
of  their  colonies,  that  they  have  endeavoured  to  check  it* 
But  the  Spaniards  in  America,  more  thoroughly  imder 
the  influence  of  superstition  than  their  countrymen  in 
Europe,  and  directed  by  ecclesiastics  more  bigoted  and 
illiterate,  have  conceived  such  a  high  opinion  of 
monastic  sanctity,  that  no  regulations  can  restrain 
their  zeal ;  and,  by  the  excess  of  their  ill-judged  bounty, 
religious  houses  have  multiplied  to  a  degree  no  less 
amazing  than  pernicious  to  society."* 
Character  In  viewing  the  state  of  colonies,  where  not  only 
•sties  in '  the  number  but  influence  of  ecclesiastics  is  so  greats 
Am«ia;  ^hc  character  of  this  powerful  body  is  an  object  that 
merits  particular  attention.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  secular  clergy  in  Mexico  and  Peru  are  natives  of 
Spain.  As  persons  long  accustomed,  by  their  educa- 
tion, to  the  retirement  and  indolence  of  academic  life, 
are  more  incapable  of  active  enterprise,  and  less  dis- 
posed to  strike  into  new  paths,  than  any  order  of  men, 

•  Voy.  de  UUoa,  u.  124. 
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istical  adventurers  by  whom  the  American    book 
rcli  is  recruited,  are  commonly  such,  as,  from  merit  -— — i-- 
f  nnk  in  life,  have  little  prospect  of  success  in  their 
own  oountry.     Accordingly,  the  secular  priests  in  the^^ilun- 
New  World  are  still  less  distinguished  than  their  hre- 
thrra  in  Spain  for  literary  accomphshments  of  any 
Epecies;  and  though,  by  the  ample  provision  which  has 
been  made  for  the  American  church,  many  of  its  mem- 
bers enjoy  the  ease  and  independence  which  are  favour- 
■ble  to  the  cultivation  of  science,  the  body  of  secular 
clergy  has  hardly,  during  two  centuries  and  a  half, 
produped  one  author  whose  works  convey  such  useful 
mibnnatioD,  or  possess  such  a  degree  of  merit,  as  to 
bo  ranked  among  those  which  attract  the  attention  of 
eoligtitened  nations.  But  the  greatest  part  of  the  eccle-  of  the 
sbstics  in  the  Spanish  settlements  are  regulars.     On  """"  "" 
the  discovery  of  America,  a  new  field  opened  to  the 
fiioDs  leal  of  the  monastic  orders;  and,  with  becoming 
alacrify,  they  immediately  sent  forth  missionaries  to 

tiar  in  it.  The  first  attempt  to  instruct  and  convert 
Americans  was  made  by  monks;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
qoest  of  any  province  was  completed,  and  its  ecclesi* 
astic&I  estAblishment  began  to  assume  some  form,  the 
popes  permitted  the  missionaries  of  the  foiu-  mendicant 
orders,  as  a  reward  for  their  services,  to  accept  of  paro- 
chial charges  in  America,  to  perform  all  spiritual  func- 
tioDS,  and  to  receive  the  tithes,  and  other  emoluments 
D  benefice,  without  depending  on  the  jurisdiction 
B  bishop  of  the  diocese,  or  being  subject  to  his  cen- 
.  In  consequence  of  this,  a  new  career  of  useful- 
i  well  as  new  objects  of  ambition,  presented 
IMS.  Whenever  a  call  is  made  for  a  fresh  supply 
men  of  the  most  ardent  and  aspiring 
bcU,  impatient  under  the  restraint  of  a  cloister,  weary 
I  insipid  uniformity,  and  fatigued  with  the  irksome 
stitioD  of  its  frivolous  functions,  ofler  their  service 
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BOOK  with  eagerness,  and  repair  to  the  New  World  in  quest 
^^->.^^  of  liberty  and  distinction.  Nor  do  they  pursue  distinc- 
tion without  success.  The  highest  ecclesiastical  hon- 
ours, as  well  as  the  most  lucrative  preferments  in 
Mexico  and  Peru,  are  often  in  the  hands  of  regulars ; 
and  it  is  chiefly  to  the  monastic  orders  that  the  Ameri- 
cans are  indebted  for  any  portion  of  science  which  is 
cultivated  among  them.  They  are  almost  the  only 
Spanish  ecclesiastics,  from  whom  we  have  received  any 
accounts,  either  of  the  civil  or  natural  history  of  the 
various  provinces  in  America.  Some  of  them,  though 
deeply  tinged  with  the  indelible  superstition  of  their 
profession,  have  published  books  which  give  a  favourable 
idea  of  their  abilities.  The  natural  and  moral  history 
of  the  New  World,  by  the  Jesuit  Acosta,  contains  more 
accurate  observations,  perhaps,  and  more  sound  scienoe» 
than  are  to  be  found  in  any  description  of  remote 
countries  published  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Dbsoiutc        But  the  same  disgust  with  monastic  life,  to  which 

niftDiicrs  Of  ,  _ 

•omeof  America  is  indebted  for  some  instructors  of  worth 
and  abilities,  filled  it  with  others  of  a  very  different 
character.  The  giddy,  the  profligate,  the  avaricious, 
to  whom  the  poverty  and  rigid  discipline  of  a  convent 
are  intolerable,  consider  a  mission  to  America  as  a 
release  from  mortification  and  bondage.  There  they 
soon  obtain  some  parochial  charge ;  and  far  removed, 
by  their  situation,  from  the  inspection  of  their  monas- 
tic superiors,  and  exempt,  by  their  character,  fix)m 
the  jurisdiction  of  their  diocesan,*  they  are  hardly 
subjected  to  any  control.  According  to  the  testimony 
of  the  most  zealous  catholics,  many  of  the  regular 
clergy  in  the  Spanish  settlements  are  not  only  desti- 
tute of  the  virtues  becoming  their  profession,  but 
regardless  of  that  external  decorum  and  respect  for 
the  opinion  of  mankind,  which  preserve  a  semblance  of 

s  Avendafio,  Tbet.  Indie,  ii.  253. 
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"I'rth  where  the  reality  is  wanting.     Secure  of  impii-   book 

.;y,9oaieregular3,iu  contempt  of  their  vow  of  poverty, J^^ 

:  ^l:agc  openly  in  commerce,  and  are  so  rapaciously 
■  cw  in  Dinassing  wealth,  that  they  become  the  most 
jnmrous  oppressors  of  the  Indians,  whom  it  was  their 
iiiity  to  have  protected.  Others,  with  no  leas  flagrant 
nolAtbo  of  their  vow  of  chastity,  indulge  with  little 
dMguiaD  in  the  most  dissolute  licentiousness/ 

Varioas  schemes  have  been  proposed  for  redressing 
oiomuties  so  manifest  and  so  ofleusive.  Several  per- 
HNU,  no  less  eminent  for  piety  than  discernment, 
Ime  fx>nteDdcd,  that  the  regulars,  in  conformity  to 
tiui  (asesoA  of  the  church,  ought  to  be  conflned  within 
tiu  mils  of  their  cloisters,  and  should  no  longer  be 
{Mnnilted  to  encroach  on  the  functions  of  the  secidar 
clergy.  Some  public-spirited  magistrates,  from  con- 
I  of  its  being  necessary  to  deprive  the  regulars 
I  privilege  bestowed  at  first  with  good  intention, 
t  of  wbich  time  and  experience  had  discovered  the 
eSccts,  openly  countenanced  the  secular 
;  Ihcir  attempts  to  assert  their  o^vn  rights. 
iioe  d'£s(iui!ache,  viceroy  of  Peru  under  leis. 
Jip  [II.,  took  measures  so  decisive  and  effectual 
'  circumscribing  the  regulars  within  their  proper 
ictc,  as  struck  tlit-m  with  general  consternation.' 
'  had  recourse  to  their  usual  arts.  They  alarmed 
►  BUpentilious,  by  representing  the  proceedings  of 
■  as  innovations  fatal  to  religion.  They 
loyed  all  the  refinements  of  intrigue,  in  order  to 
i  in  power;  and,  seconded  by  the  power- 
I  mfloeace  of  the  Jesuits,  who  claimed  and  enjoyed 
I  pririlcgea  which  belonged  to  the  mendicant 
'  1  America,  they  made  a  deep  im|»rcssion  on 
1  prince,  and  a  weak  ministry.  Tlie  ancient 
was  tolerated.      The  abuses  whicli  it  occa- 
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VIII.  •  .     •    . 

v--^.*.^^  monks,  exempt  from  the  restraints  of  discipline,  and 
the  inspection  of  any  superior,  became  a  disgrace  to 
religion.  At  last,  as  the  veneration  of  the  Spaniards 
for  the  monastic  orders  began  to  abate,  and  the  power 
joM  23,  of  the  Jesuits  was  on  the  decline,  Ferdinand  VI.  ven- 
tured to  apply  the  only  effectual  remedy,  by  issuing  an 
edict,  prohibiting  regulars  of  every  denomination  from 
taking  the  charge  of  any  parish  with  the  cure  of  souls; 
and  declaring,  that  on  the  demise  of  the  present  incum- 
bents, none  but  secular  priests,  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  their  diocesans,  shall  be  presented  to  vacant 
benefices.*  If  this  regulation  is  carried  into  execution 
with  steadiness  in  any  degree  proportional  to  the  wisdom 
with  which  it  is  framed,  a  very  considerable  reforma- 
tion may  take  place  in  the  ecclesiastical  state  of  Spanish 
America,  and  the  secular  clergy  may  gradually  become 
a  respectable  body  of  men.  The  deportment  of  many 
ecclesiastics,  even  at  present,  seems  to  be  decent  and 
exemplary,  otherwise  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  they 
would  be  held  in  such  high  estimation,  and  possess 
such  a  wonderful  ascendant  over  the  minds  of  their 
countrymen  throughout  all  the  Spanish  settlements. 
SroaU  pro-  But  whatcvcr  merit  the  Spanish  ecclesiastics  in 
converting  America  may  possess,  the  success  of  their  endeavours 
to^ctji^^  communicating  the  knowledge  of  true  religion  to 
**^*y*  the  Indians,  has  been  more  imperfect  than  might 
have  been  expected,  either  from  the  degree  of  their 
zeal,  or  from  the  dominion  which  they  had  acquired 
over  that  people.  For  this,  various  reasons  may  be 
assigned.  The  first  missionaries,  in  their  ardour  to 
make  proselytes,  admitted  the  people  of  America  into 
the  Christian  church,  without  previous  instruction  in 
the  doctrines  of  religion,  and  even  before  they  them- 
selves had  acquired  such  knowledge  of  the  Indian 
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fp,  as  to  be  alile  to  explain  to  the  natives  the  book 
myBtcriea  of  fnith,  or  the  precepts  of  duly.  Resting  upon  ^—.-^ 
•  nibdle  distinction  in  scholastic  theology,  between 
that  def;ree  of  assent  'which  is  founded  on  a  complete 
knowledge  and  conviction  of  duty,  and  that  which  may 
be  yielded  when  both  these  are  imperfect,  tliey  adopted 
thta  strange  practice,  no  less  inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
of  a  religion  which  adtb^sses  itself  to  the  understand- 
ing of  men,  than  repugnant  to  the  dictates  of  reason. 
As  soon  as  any  body  of  people,  overawed  by  di-ead  of 
the  Spanish  power,  moved  by  the  example  of  their  own 
chiefe,  incited  by  lenty,  or  yielding  from  mere  igno- 
rance, expressed  the  slightest  desire  of  embracing  the 
religiDn  of  their  conquerors,  they  were  instantly  bap- 
tized. While  this  rage  of  conversion  continued,  a  single 
dei^tDon  baptized  in  one  day  above  five  thousand 
Mnicans,  and  did  not  desist  until  he  was  so  exhausted 
by  fatigue,  that  he  was  unable  to  lift  his  hands.**  In 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  after  the  reduction  of  the 
Mexican  empire,  the  sacrament  of  baptism  was  ad- 
nnniatered  to  more  than  four  millions."  Proselytes 
idl^ited  with  such  inconsiderate  baste,  and  who  were 
^"ithcr  instmcted  in  the  nature  of  the  tenets  to  which 
s  supposed  they  had  given  assent,  nor  taught  the 
lity  of  those  which  they  were  required  to  rehn- 
li,  retained  their  veneration  for  their  ancient  super- 
ions  in  full  force,  or  mingled  an  attachment  to 
I  doctrines  and  rites  with  that  slender  knowledge  of 
Clinstianity  which  they  had  acquired.  These  senti- 
nteota  the  new  converts  transmitted  to  their  posterity, 
r  minds  they  have  sunk  so  deep,  that  the 
1  ecclesiastics,  with  all  their  industry,  have  not 
I  to  eradicate  them.  The  religious  insti- 
of  their  ancestors  are  still  remembered  and 

■  f.  Torribio.  MS.    Torqucm.  Mon.  lud.  lib.  ivi.  c.  6. 
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BOOK  held  in  honour  by  many  of  the  Indians,  both  in 
Mexico  and  Peru;  and  whenever  they  think  them-i 
selves  out  of  reach  of  inspection  by  the  Spaniardfl» 
they  assemble  and  celebrate  their  idolatrous  rites.** 

But  this  is  not  the  most  unsurmountable  obstaclci 
to  the  progress  of  Christianity  among  the  Indians. 
The  powers  of  their  uncultivated  understandings  are 
so  limited,  their  observations  and  reflections  reach 
so  little  beyond  the  mere  objects  of  sense,  that  they 
seem  hardly  to  have  the  capacity  of  forming  abstract 
ideas,  and  possess  not  language  to  express  them^  lb 
such  men  the  sublime  and  spiritual  doctrines  cS 
Christianity  must  be.  in  a  great  measure,  inoompw, 
hensible.  The  numerous  and  splendid  ceremonies  of 
the  popish  worship  catch  the  eye,  please,  and  interest 
them ;  but  when  their  instructors  attempt  to  e:KpIaia 
the  articles  of  faith,  with  which  those  external  observ- 
ances are  connected,  though  the  Indians  may  liatw 
with  patience,  they  so  little  conceive  the  meaning 
of  what  they  hear,  that  their  acquiescence  does  not 
merit  the  name  of  belief.  Their  indifference  is  stiU 
greater  than  their  incapacity.  Attentive  only  to  tbo 
present  moment,  and  engrossed  by  the  objects  before 
them,  the  Indians  so  seldom  reflect  upon  what  is  past^^ 
or  take  thought  for  what  is  to  come,  that  neither  tha 
promises  nor  threats  of  religion  make  much  imprea^ 
sion  upon  them;  and  while  their  foresight  rarely 
extends  so  far  as  the  next  day,  it  is  almost  impossihlo 
to  inspire  them  with  solicitude  about  the  concerns 
of  a  future  world.  Astonished  equally  at  thdr  alow^ 
ness  of  comprehension,  and  at  their  insensibility,  somei 
of  the  early  missionaries  pronounced  them  a  race  o( 
men  so  brutish,  as  to  be  incapable  of  understanding 
the  first  principles  of  religion.  A  council  held  at  Limi^ 
decreed,  that,   on  account   of  this   incapacity,   they 
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;ht  to  be  excluded  from  tbe  sacrament  of  the  eucha- 
Tbongh  Paui  III.,  by  bis  famoua  bull,  issued  ^ 
B  year  1 537,  declared  them  to  be  rational  crea- 
res,  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  Chriatinns/  yet, 
fcer  the  lapse  of  two  centuries,  during  which  they 
tieeo  members  of  tbe  church,  bo  imperfect  are 
r  attainments  in  knowledge,  that  very  few  posscsa 
>i  a  portion  of  spiritual  discernment,  as  to  be  deemed 
hy  of  being  admitted  to  the  holy  communion.' 
1  this  idea  of  their  inca])acity  and  imperfect  know- 
t  of  religion,  when  the  zeal  of  Philip  II.  esta- 
d  (he  inquisition  in  America,  in  tbe  year  1 570,  tbe 
.  were  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
1  tribunal,''  and  still  continue  under  the  inspection 
beir  diocesans.  Even  after  tbe  most  i)erfect  instruc- 
,  their  faith  is  held  to  be  feeble  and  dubious ;  and 
I  some  of  them  have  been  taught  the  learned 
Ingoagec,  and  bave  gone  through  the  ordinary  course 
of  academic  education  with  applause,  their  frailty  is 
Etill  so  much  suspected,  that  few  Indians  arc  either 
ocdaincd  priests,  or  received  into  any  reUgious  order.' 

From  this  brief  survey,  some  idea  may  be  formed  Pi 
of  tlie  interior  state  of  the  Spanish  colonies.      The  S] 
nnoaa  productions  with  which  they  supply  and  enrich  ™ 
the  mother  country,  and  the  system  of  commercial  in- 
tcnxNine  between  them,  come  next  in  order  to  be  ex- 
pUined.    U  the  dominions  of  Spain  in  the  New  World 
hid  been  of  such  moderate  extent  as  bore  a  due  pro- 
partioD  to  the  parent  state,  tbe  progress  of  her  colo- 
mnog  might  have  been  attendeii  with  tbe  same  benefit 

tthat  of  other  nations.  But  when,  in  less  than  half 
eentury,  her  inconsiderate  rapacity  bad  seized  on 
BDtnai  larger  than  all  Europe,  her  inabihty  to  fill 
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BOOK  such  vast  regions  with  a  number  of  inhabitants  suffi- 
^^  ^'  cient  for  the  cultivation  of  them  was  so  obvious,  as  to 
give  a  wrong  direction  to  all  the  efforts  of  the  colonists. 
They  did  not  form  compact  settlements,  where  in- 
dustry, circumscribed  within  proper  Umits,  both  in  its 
views  and  operations,  is  conducted  with  that  sober 
persevering  spirit,  which  gradually  converts  whatever 
is  in  its  possession  to  a  proper  use,  and  derives  thence 
the  greatest  advantage.  Instead  of  this  the  Spaniards, 
seduced  by  the  boundless  prospect  which  opened  to 
them,  divided  their  possessions  in  America  into  govern- 
ments of  great  extent.  As  their  number  was  too  small 
to  attempt  the  regular  culture  of  the  immense  provinces 
which  they  occupied  rather  than  peopled,  they  bent 
their  attention  to  a  few  objects  that  allured  them  with 
hopes  of  sudden  and  exorbitant  gain,  and  turned  away 
with  contempt  from  the  humbler  paths  of  industiy. 
which  lead  more  slowly,  but  with  greater  certainty,  to 
wealth  and  increase  of  national  strength, 
from^their  Of  all  the  mcthods  by  which  riches  may  be  acquired, 
that  of  searching  for  the  precious  metals  is  one  of  the 
most  inviting  to  men  who  are  either  unaccustomed  to 
the  regular  assiduity  with  which  the  culture  of  the 
earth  and  the  operations  of  commerce  must  be  carried 
on,  or  who  are  so  enterprising  and  rapacious  as  not  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  gradual  returns  of  profit  which 
they  yield.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  several 
countries  in  America  were  subjected  to  the  dominion 
of  Spaiu,  this  was  almost  the  only  method  of  acquiring 
wealth  which  occurred  to  the  adventurers  by  whom  they 
were  conquered.  Such  provinces  of  the  continent  as 
did  not  allure  them  to  settle,  by  the  prospect  of  their 
affording  gold  and  silver,  were  totally  neglected.  Those 
in  which  they  met  with  a  disappointment  of  the  san- 
guine expectations  they  had  formed,  were  abandoned. 
Even  the  value  of  the  islands,  the  first-fruits  of  their 
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iveries,  and  the  first  object  of  their  attention,  sunk 
much  in  their  estimation,  wlien  the  mines  which 
been  opened  in  them  were  exhausted,  that  they 
deserted  by  many  of  the  planters,  and  left  to  be 
ipied  by  more  industrious  possessors.  All  crowded 
Jtlexico  and  Peru,  where  the  quantities  of  gold  and 
slvcr  found  among  the  natives,  who  searched  for  them 
wrtb  little  imiustry  and  less  skill,  promised  an  unex- 
baufit(.-d  store,  as  the  recompense  of  more  intelligent 
and  persevering  efi'orts. 
During  several  years,  the  ardour  of  their  researches 
kept  up  by  liope,  rather  than  success.  At  length, 
rich  silver  mines  of  Potosi,  in  Pern,  were  acci- 
itallr  discovered  in  the  year  1545,*  by  an  Indian, 
u  he  WM  clambering  up  the  mountain,  in  pursuit  of 
a  llama  wliich  had  strayed  from  his  flock.  Soon  after, 
the  minis  of  Sacotecas,  in  New  Spain,  httlc  inferior 
to  the  other  in  value,  were  opened.  From  that  time 
(occeBSive  discoveries  have  been  made  in  both  colonies, 
ind  silver  mines  are  now  so  numerous,  that  tlie  work- 
ing of  them,  and  of  some  few  mines  of  gold  in  the 
provinces  ofTierra  Firme,  and  the  New  Kingdom  of 
"  isdo,  has  become  the  capital  occupation  of  the 
liards,  and  is  reduced  into  a  system  no  less  com- 
than  interesting.  To  describe  the  nature  of 
the  varioos  ores,  the  mode  of  extracting  them  from 
tbe  bovrels  of  the  earth,  and  to  explain  the  several 
procGsaes  by  which  the  metals  are  separated  from  the 
sabstanccfl  with  whicli  they  arv  mingled,  either  by 
the  action  of  fire,  or  the  attractive  powers  of  mercury, 
M  the  province  of  the  natural  philosopher  or  chymist, 
rather  than  of  the  historian. 
The  exuberant  profusion  witli  which  the  nioun- 
tbe  New  World  poured  forth  their  treasures 
mankind,  who  had  been  accustomed  hitherto 

*  PeiDuulcf,  p.  I.  lib.  li.  c.  II, 
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BOOK  to  receive  a  penurious  supply  of  the  precious  metals 
^JUIi^  from  the  more  scanty  stores  contained  in  the  mines  of 
the  ancient  hemisphere.  According  to  principles  of 
computation,  which  appear  to  be  extremely  moderate, 
the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  that  has  been  regularly 
entered  in  the  ports  of  Spain,  is  equal  in  value  to  four 
millions  sterling  annually,  reckoning  from  the  year 
1492,  in  which  America  was  discovered,  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  This,  in  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  years, 
amounts  to  eleven  hundred  and  thirty-two  millions* 
Immense  as  this  sum  is,  the  Spanish  writers  contend, 
that  as  much  more  ought  to  be  added  to  it,  in  consi- 
deration of  treasure  which  has  been  extracted  from  the 
mines,  and  imported  fraudulently  into  Spain,  without 
paying  duty  to  the  king.  By  this  account,  Spain  has 
drawn  from  the  New  Worlds  a  supply  of  wealth 
amounting  at  least  to  two  thousand  milUons  of  pounds 
sterling.^ 
Soirit  to  The  mines,  which  have  yielded  this  amazing  quantity 
givw'rLe*  of  treasure,  are  not  worked  at  the  expense  of  the  crown 
or  of  the  pubhc.  In  order  to  encourage  private  adven- 
turers, the  person  who  discovers  and  works  a  new  vein 
is  entitled  to  the  property  of  it.  Upon  laying  his  claim 
to  such  a  discovery  before  the  governor  of  thp  province, 
a  certain  extent  of  land  is  measured  ofiP,  and  a  certain 
number  of  Indians  allotted  him,  under  the  obligation 
of  his  opening  the  mine  within  a  limited  time,  and  of 
his  paying  the  customary  duty  to  the  king,  for  what  it 
shall  produce.  Invited  by  the  facihty  with  which  such 
grants  are  obtained,  and  encouraged  by  some  striking 
examples  of  success  in  this  line  of  adventure,  not  only 
the  sanguine  and  the  bold,  but  the  timid  and  diffident, 
enter  upon  it  with  astonishii^  ardour.  With  vast 
objects  always  in  view,  fed  continually  with  hope,  and 

1  Uztarizy  Theor.  y  Pract.  de  Commercia,  c.  3.     Herrera,  dec.  Tiii.  lib.  xi. 
c.  15.    See  Note  XLII. 
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I  every  momeut  that  fortune  will  unveil  her    book 

E8,  and  give  up  the  wealth  which  they  cou-  _i-„~l^ 

r  wishes,  they  deem  every  other  occupation 

1  and  unintercBting.    The  charms  of  this  pursuit, 

;he  rage  for  deep  play,  are  bo  bewitching,  and  take 

1)11  possession  of  the  mind,  as  even  to  give  a  new 

t  to  the  natural  temper.     Under  its  influence  the 

itioua  l>ecome  enterprising,  and  the  covetous  profuse. 

wcrfui  as  this  charm  naturally  is,  its  force  is  aug- 

ntcd  by  the  arts  of  an  order  of  men  known  in  Peru 

B  cant  name  of  searchers.     These  are  commonly 

perBons  of  desperate  fortune,  wtio,  availing  themselves 

of  sotne  skill  iu  mineralogy,  accompanied  with  the 

innnaatiug  manner  and  contident  pretcusions  peculiar 

I  projectors,  address  the  wealthy  and  the  credulous. 

plausible  descriptions  of  the  appearances  which 

y  have  discovered  of  rich  veins  hitherto  unexplored ; 

f  producing,  when  requisite,  specimens  of  promising 

by  affirming,  with  an  imposing  assurance,  that 

B  is  certain,  and  that  the  expense  must  be  trifling, 

yiddom  fail  to  persuade.    An  association  is  formed  ; 

I  sum  is  advanced  by  each  copartner ;  the  mine 

t  opened;   the   «earchi^  is   intrusted  with  the  sole 

of  every  operation;    unforeseen  difficulties 

r ;  new  demands  of  money  are  made  ;  but,  amidst 

a  gucoe«sioD  of  disappointments  and  delays,  hope  is 

nerer  extingaished,   and    the   ardour  of  expectation 

hardly  abates.     For  it  is  observed,  that  if  any  person 

unco  enter  this  seducing  path,  it  is  almost  impossible 

la  reium ;  bis  ideas  alter,  he  seems  to  be  possessed 

with  another  spirit ;  visions  of  imaginary  wealth  are 

amttnOBlly  before  his  eyes,  and  he  thinks,  and  speaks, 

tod  dreams  of  nothing  else." 

Sndi  is  the  spirit  that  must  be  formed,  wherever  the  p.tii  et, 
active  eiertiona  of  any  society  are  chiefly  employed  in  *^  "  "' 

x  UUm.  Bntrrtcn.  p,  223. 
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BOOK  working  mines  of  gold  and  silver.  No  spirit  is  more 
adverse  to  such  improvements  in  agriculture  and  com- 
merce, as  render  a  nation  really  opulent.  If  the  system 
of  administration  in  the  Spanish  colonies  had  been 
founded  upon  principles  of  sound  poUcy,  the  power 
and  ingenuity  of  the  legislature  would  have  been 
exerted  with  as  much  ardour,  in  restraining  its  subjects 
from  such  pernicious  industry,  as  is  now  employed  in 
alluring  them  towards  it.  "  Projects  of  mining,"  says 
a  good  judge  of  the  political  conduct  of  nations,  **  instead 
of  replacing  the  capital  employed  in  them,  together 
with  the  ordinary  profit  of  stock,  commonly  absorb 
both  capital  and  profit.  They  are  the  projects,  there- 
fore, to  which,  of  all  others,  a  prudent  lawgiver,  who 
desired  to  increase  the  capital  of  his  nation,  would 
least  choose  to  give  any  extraordinary  encouragement, 
or  to  turn  towards  them  a  greater  share  of  that  capital 
than  would  go  to  them  of  its  own  accord.  Such,  in 
reality,  is  the  absurd  confidence  which  all  men  have  in 
their  own  good  fortune,  that  wherever  there  is  the 
least  probability  of  success,  too  great  a  share  of  it 
is  apt  to  go  to  them  of  its  own  accord.""  But  in  the 
Spanish  colonies,  government  is  studious  to  cherish,  a 
spirit  which  it  should  have  laboured  to  depress,  and, 
by  the  sanction  of  its  approbation,  augments  that  in- 
considerate credulity,  which  has  turned  the  active  in- 
dustry of  Mexico  and  Peru  into  such  an  improper 
channel.  To  this  may  be  imputed  the  slender  progress 
which  Spanish  America  has  made,  during  two  centuries 
and  a  half,  either  in  useful  manufactures,  or  in  those 
lucrative  branches  of  cultivation,  which  furnish  the 
colonies  of  other  nations  with  their  staple  commodities. 
In  comparison  with  the  precious  metals,  every  bounty 
of  nature  is  so  much  despised,  that  this  extravagant 
idea  of  their  value  has  mingled  with  the  idiom  of 

^  Dr.  Smith's  Inquiry,  &c.  ii.  155. 
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1  America,  and  Spaniards  settled  there  deno-    book 

tate  a  country  rid,  not  from  tlie  fertility  of  its  soil, ,-i— - 

t  abundance  of  its  crops,  or  the  exuberance  of  its 
pastures,  but  on  account  of  the  minerals  which  its 
moaatauis  contain.  In  quest  of  these,  they  abandon 
the  delightful  plains  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  and  resort 
to  barren  and  uncomfortable  regions,  where  they  have 
built  some  of  the  largest  towns  which  they  possess  in 
B  Xcw  World.  As  the  activity  and  enterprise  of  the 
iniords  originally  took  this  direction,  it  is  now  so 
lit  to  bend  them  n  different  way,  that  although, 
various  causes,  the  gain  of  working  mines  Is 
d,  the  fascination  contiimes,  and  almost 
r  person  who  takes  any  active  part  in  the  cora- 
•  of  New  Spain  or  Peru,  is  still  engaged  in  some 
mture  of  this  kind." 
But  though  mines  ore  the  chief  object  of  the  Span-  other com- 
ds,  and  the  precious  metals  which  these  yield  form  a,e  s^aiA 
8  principal  article  in  their  commerce  with  America ;  *"'°'""- 
B  fertile  countries  which  they  possess  there  abound 
.  other  commodities  of  such  value  or  scarcity,  as 
t  attract  a  considerable  degree  of  attention.  Cochi- 
is  a  production  almost  peculiar  to  New  Spain, 
1  demand  in  commerce,  that  the  sale  is  always 
,  and  yet  yields  such  profits,  as  amply  rewards 
'.  labour  and  care  employed  ia  rearing  the  curious 
I  of  which  this  valuable  drug  is  composed,  and 
ring  it  for  the  market.  Quinquina,  or  Jesuits' 
i,  tbe  mo«t  salutary  simple,  perhaps,  and  of  most 
ralive  virtue,  that  Providence,  ui  compassion  to 
I  infirmity,  has  made  known  unto  man,  is  found 
f  in  Peru,  to  which  it  affords  a  lucrative  branch 
Icummcrce.  The  indigo  of  Guatimala  is  superior  in 
quality  to  that  of  any  province  in  America,  and  culti- 
vated to  a  considerable  extent.     Cacao,  though  not 

•  See  Note  XLIII. 
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BOOK  peculiar  to  the  Spanish  colonies,  attains  to  its  highest 
^"^'  state  of  perfection  there,  and,  from  the  great  con- 
sumption of  chocolate  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  America^ 
is  a  valuable  commodity.  The  tobacco  of  Cuba,  of 
more  exquisite  flavour,  than  any  brought  from  the 
New  World ;  the  sugar  raised  in  that  island,  in  Hispan^ 
iola,  and  in  New  Spain,  together  with  drugs  oi  various 
kinds,  may  be  mentioned  among  the  natural  produc- 
tions of  America,  which  enrich  the  Spanish  commerce. 
To  these  must  be  added  an  article  of  no  inconsiderable 
account,  the  exportation  of  hides ;  for  which,  as  well 
as  for  many  of  those  which  I  have  enumerated,  the 
Spaniards  are  more  indebted  to  the  wonderful  fertility 
of  the  countiy,  than  to  their  own  foresight  and  industry. 
The  domestic  animals  of  Europe,  particularly  homed 
cattle,  have  multiplied  in  the  New  World  with  a 
rapidity  which  almost  exceeds  belief.  A  few  years 
after  the  Spaniards  settled  there,  the  herds  of  tame 
cattle  became  so  numerous,  that  their  proprietors 
reckoned  them  by  thousands.^  Less  attention  being 
paid  to  them,  as  they  continued  to  increase,  they  were 
suffered  to  run  wild,  and  spreading  over  a  country  of 
boundless  extent,  under  a  mild  climate,  and  covered 
with  rich  pasture,  their  number  became  immense. 
They  range  over  the  vast  plains  which  extend  from 
Buenos  Ayres,  towards  the  Andes,  in  herds  of  thirty 
or  forty  thousand;  and  the  unlucky  traveller  who 
once  falls  in  among  them,  may  proceed  several  days 
before  he  can  disentangle  himself  from  among  the 
crowd  that  covers  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  seems  to 
have  no  end.  They  are  hardly  less  numerous  in  New 
Spain,  and  in  several  other  provinces  :  they  are  killed 
merely  for  the  sake  of  their  hides ;  and  the  slaughter 
at  certain  seasons  is  so  great,  that  the  stench  of  their 
carcasses,  which  are  left  in  the  field,  would  infect  the 

P  Oviedo,  ap.  Ramvs.  iii.  101,  B.     Hakluyt,  iU.  466,  511. 
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(  a  huge  packs  of  wild  dogs,  and  vast  flocks  of    book 
,  or  American  vultures,  the  most  voracious  -_-,,-L-- 
feathered  kind,  did  not  instantly  devour 
The  number  of  those  hides  exported  in  every 
t  to  Europe  is  very  great,  and  is  a  lucrative  branch 
f  comiDCTce.^ 

'  Almost  all  these  may  be  considered  as  staple  com-  Ad»so. 
peculiar   to  America,  and  different,    if  we  ^nde- 
hat  last  men  "  ' 

I  mother  country. 

When  the  importation  into  Spain  of  those  various 
B  from  her  colonies  first  became  active  and  con- 
,  her  interior  industry  «nd  manufactures  were 
I  a  state  so  prosperous,  that,  with  the  product  of  these, 
i  able  both  to  purchase  the  commodities  of  the 
IT  World,  and  to  answer  its  growing  demands.  Under 
E  reigns  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  Charles  V., 
1  was  one  of  the  most  industrious  countries  in 
■ope.  Her  manufactures  in  wool,  and  flax,  and  silk, 
e  so  extensive,  as  not  only  to  furnish  what  was  suf- 
ficient for  her  own  consmnption,  but  to  afford  a  surplus 
for  exportation.  When  a  market  for  them,  formerly 
nnknown,  and  to  which  she  alone  had  access,  opened 
in  America,  she  had  recourse  to  her  domestic  store, 
1  found  there  an  abundant  supply."  This  new  em- 
njtaent  must  naturally  have  added  vivacity  to  the  spi- 
t  of  iudusti^'.  Nourished  and  invigorated  by  it,  the 
inufocttircs,  the  population,  and  wealth  of  Spain, 
^ht  have  gone  on  increasing  in  the  same  proportion 
"h  tlie  growth  of  her  colonies.  Nor  was  the  state  of 
1  marine  at  this  period  less  flourishing  than 
I  manufactures.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
h  century,  8pain  is  said  to  have  possessed  above 
ind  merchant  ships,'  a  number  probably  far 

«  Acoto.  Kb.  m.  e.  U.    OviDo,  Hirt.  of  Chili.    Cbiucb.  CoDcct.  ill.  47, 
i|.     IbU.  r.  p.  eaa,  £91.     Lcllm  Edif.  lUi.  23S.     FtmUi.  I.  249. 
'  Bk  Nota  XLtV.  •  Cimpomuet.  U.  UO. 
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BOOK  superior  to  that  of  any  nation  in  Europe  in  that  age. 
-_^,j^  ^  By  the  aid  which  foreign  trade  and  domestic  industry 
give  reciprocally  to  each  other  in  their  progress,  the 
augmentation  of  both  must  have  been  rapid  and  exten- 
sive, and  Spain  might  have  received  the  same  acces- 
sion of  opulence  and  vigour  from  her  acquisitions  in 
the  New  World,  that  other  powers  have  derived  from 
their  colonies  there. 
Why  she  But  various  causcs  prevented  this.  The  same  thing 
nowderiTe  happens  to  uatious  as  to  individuals.  Wealth,  which 
the  same.  flQ^g  in  gradually,  and  with  moderate  increase,  feeds  and 
nourishes  that  activity  which  is  friendly  to  commerce, 
and  calls  it  forth  into  vigorous  and  well-conducted 
exertions;  but  when  opulence  pours  in  suddenly,  and 
with  too  full  a  stream,  it  overturns  all  sober  plans  of 
industry,  and  brings  along  with  it  a  taste  for  what  is 
wild,  and  extravagant,  and  daring,  in  business  or  in 
action.  Such  was  the  great  and  sudden  augmentation 
of  power  and  revenue,  that  the  possession  of  America 
brought  into  Spain ;  and  some  symptoms  of  its  perni- 
cious influence  upon  the  political  operations  of  that 
monarchy  soon  began  to  appear.  For  a  considerable 
time,  however,  the  supply  of  treasure  from  the  New 
World  was  scanty  and  precarious  ;  and  the  genius  of 
Charles  V.  conducted  public  measures  with  such  pru- 
dence, that  the  effects  of  this  influence  were  little  per- 
ceived. But  when  Philip  II.  ascended  theSpanish  throne, 
with  talents  far  inferior  to  those  of  his  father,  and  remit- 
tances from  the  colonies  became  a  regular  and  consider- 
able branch  of  revenue,  the  fatal  operation  of  this  rapid 
change  in  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  both  on  the  mon- 
arch and  his  people,  was  at  once  conspicuous.  PhiUp, 
possessing  that  spirit  of  unceasing  assiduity,  which  often 
characterizes  the  ambition  of  men  of  moderate  talents, 
entertained  such  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  resources, 
that  he  thought  nothing  too  arduous  for  him  to  under- 
take.  Shut  up  himself  in  the  solitude  of  the  Escurial,  he 
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mblcd  aad  annoyed  all  the  nations  around  him.  lie 
wiged  open  war  with  the  Dutch  and  EngHah ;  he  encou-  ^ 
raged  and  aided  a  rebellious  faction  in  France ;  he 
coDqBcrcd  Portugal,  and  maintained  armies  and  garri- 
sons in  Italy,  Africa,  and  both  the  Indies.  By  such  a 
iniiltipUdtyof  great  andcomphcated  operations,  pursued 
with  ardour  during  the  conrst3  of  a  long  reign,  Spain 
wag  dminvd  both  of  men  and  money.  Under  the  weak  * 
idministmtion  of  his  successor,  Philip  III.,  the  vigour  of 
the  nation  continued  to  decrease,  and  sunk  into  the 
lowest  decline,  when  the  inconsiderate  bigotry  of  that 
nyminrch  expelled  at  once  near  a  million  of  his  most 
^■■dustrious  subjects,  at  the  very  time  when  the  exhausted 
^Ihtv  of  the  kingdom  required  some  extraordinary  exer- 
tion of  political  wisdom  to  augment  its  numbers,  and 
to  revive  its  strength.  Early  in  the  seventeenth  centuiy, 
Spain  felt  such  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  her 
people,  that,  from  inability  to  recruit  her  armies,  she  was 
obliged  to  contract  her  operations.  Her  Hourislung 
inanufacturps  were  fallen  into  decay.  Her  fleets,  which 
had  been  the  terror  of  all  Europe,  were  ruined.  Her 
cxtctuive  foreign  commerce  was  lost.  The  trade  between 
different  [wrts  of  her  own  dominions  was  interrupted, 
and  the  ships  whicli  attempted  to  carry  it  on  were 
,  Ukeii  aad  plundered  by  enemies  whom  she  once  de- 
Eten  agriculture,  the  primary  object  of  industry 
t  erery  prosperous  state,  was  neglected,  and  one  of 
B  most  fertile  countries  in  Europe  hardly  raised  what 
■  sufficient  for  the  support  of  its  on'n  inhabitants. 
I  proportion  as  the  population  and  manufactures  r 
Itbc  parent  state  declined,  the  demands  of  her  colo-  ^, 
I  continued  to  increase.  The  Spaniards,  like  their 
narch-s,  intoxicated  with  the  wealth  which  poured 
in  annually  npon  them,  deserted  the  paths  of  industry, 
to  vhich  they  had  been  accustomed,  and  repaired  with 
U)  those  regions  from  wliich  this  opulence 
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BOOK  issued.  By  this  rage  of  emigration,  another  drain  was 
^^'^  opened,  and  the  strength  of  the  colonies  augmented 
by  exhausting  that  of  the  mother  country.  All  ihoae 
emigrants,  as  well  as  the  adventurers  who  had  at  first 
settled  in  America,  depended  absolutely  upon  Spain 
for  almost  every  article  of  necessary  consumption. 
Engaged  in  more  alluring  and  lucrative  pursuits^  or 
prevented  by  restraints  which  government  imposed, 
they  could  not  turn  their  own  attention  towards  esta* 
blishing  the  manufactures  requisite  for  comfortable  sub« 
sistence.  Thejr  received,  as  I  have  observed  in  anotba 
place,  their  clothing,  their  furniture,  whatever  minis* 
ters  to  the  ease  or  luxury  of  life,  and  even  their 
instruments  of  labour,  from  Europe.  Spain,  thinned 
of  people,  and  decreasing  in  industry,  was  unable  to 
supply  their  growing  demands.  She  had  recourse  to 
her  neighbours.  The  manufEictures  of  the  Low  Coon* 
tries,  of  England,  of  France,  and  of  Italy,  which  her 
wants  called  into  existence,  or  animated  with  new 
vivacity,  furnished  in  abundance  whatever  she  required. 
In  vain  did  the  fundamental  law,  concerning  the  exdu* 
sion  of  foreigners  from  trade  with  America,  (^ipose 
this  innovation.  Necessity,  more  powerful  than  any 
statute,  defeated  its  operation,  and  constrained  the 
Spaniards  themselves  to  concur  in  eluding  it.  The 
English,  the  French,  and  Dutch,  relying  on  the 
fidelity  and  honour  of  Spanish  merchants,  who  lend 
their  names  to  cover  the  deceit,  send  out  their  manu* 
factures  to  America,  and  receive  the  exorbitant  price 
for  which  they  are  sold  there,  either  in  specie,  or  in 
the  rich  commodities  of  the  New  World.  Neither 
the  dread  of  danger,  nor  the  allurement  of  profit,  ever 
induced  a  Spanish  factor  to  betray  or  defraud  the  per* 
son  who  confided  in  him;^  and  that  probity,  which 
is  the  pride  and  distinction  of  the  nation,  contributes 

'Zavala,  RepresentacioD,  p.  226. 
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%l  its  nUD.  Id  a  short  time,  not  above  a  twentieth  book 
part  of  Uie  coramotlities  exported  to  America  was  of-,^^.JL> 
Spuiuh  growth  or  fabric."  All  the  rest  was  the  pro- 
perty of  foreign  merchants,  though  entered  in  the 
naoM  of  Spaiiiarda.  The  treasure  of  the  New  World 
wtKj  be  said  henceforward  not  to  have  belonged  to 
Spain,  fiefore  it  reached  Europe,  it  was  anticipated 
u  the  price  of  goods  purchased  from  foreigners.  That 
vcoUh.  which,  by  an  internal  circulation,  would  have 
spread  through  each  vein  of  industry,  and  have  con- 
Teypd  life  and  movement  to  every  branch  of  manufac- 
twe,  flowed  out  of  the  kingdom  with  such  a  rapid 
axnae,  as  neither  enriched  nor  animated  it.  On  the 
other  band,  the  artisans  of  rival  nations,  encouraged  by 
lhi»  quick  sole  of  their  commodities,  improved  so  much 
to  skill  and  industry,  as  to  be  able  to  afford  them  at 
a  rate  so  low,  that  the  manufactures  of  Spain,  which 
njuld  not  vie  with  theira,  either  in  quality  or  cheapness 
of  work,  were  still  farther  depressed.  This  destructive 
coBDiaerce  drained  off  the  riches  of  the  nation  faster  and 
more  cocnpletely  than  even  the  extravagant  schemes  of 
ambition  carried  on  by  its  monorchs.  Spain  was  so 
nuioh  •stonishcd  and  distressed,  at  beholding  her  Ame- 
liean  treasures  vanish  almost  as  soon  as  they  were 
inpartod,  that  Phihp  III.,  unable  to  supply  what  was 
R(}uinl«  in  circulation,  issued  an  edict,  by  which  he 
codeavoorcd  to  raise  copper  money  to  a  value  in  ciu-rency 

Ey  equal  to  that  of  silver; '  and  the  lord  of  the  Pera- 
aod  Mexican  mines  was  reduced  to  a  wTetched 
lient,  which  is  the  last  resource  of  petty  impo- 
«MMbed  Matea. 

Tbns  the  poescssions  of  Spain  in  America  have  not 
d  a  aouroe  of  popidatiou  and  of  wealth  to  her,  in  the 
D  manner  as  those  of  other  nations.  In  the  countries 
,  where  the  spirit  of  industry  subsists  in  full 
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BOOK  vigour,  every  person  settled  in  such  colonies  as  are 
^Z^IIl^  similar  in  their  situation  to  those  of  Spain,  is  supposed 
to  give  employment  to  three  or  four  at  home  in  supply- 
ing his  wants/  But  wherever  the  mother  country  can- 
not afford  this  supply,  every  emigrant  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  citizen  lost  to  the  community,  and  strangers 
must  reap  all  the  benefit  of  answering  his  demands, 
increaaed  Such  has  been  the  internal  state  of  Spain  from  the 
mode  of  closc  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  such  her  inability 
JJ^^  to  supply  the  growing  wants  of  her  colonies.  The  fatal 
oourae  with  effects  of  this  disproportion  between  their  demands  and 
her  capacity  of  answering  them,  have  been  much  in- 
creased  by  the  mode  in  which  Spain  has  endeavoured 
to  regulate  the  intercourse  between  the  mother  countiy 
and  the  colonies.  It  is  from  her  idea  of  monopolizing 
the  trade  with  America,  and  debarring  her  subjects 
there  from  any  communication  with  foreigners,  that  all 
her  jealous  and  systematic  arrangements  have  arisen. 
These  are  so  singular  in  their  nature  and  consequences 
as  to  merit  a  particular  explanation.  In  order  to  secure 
the  jnonopoly  at  which  she  aimed,  Spain  did  not  vest 
the  trade  with  her  colonies  in  an  exclusive  company,  a 
plan  which  has  been  adopted  by  nations  more  com- 
mercial, and  at  a  period  when  mercantile  policy  was 
an  object  of  greater  attention,  and  ought  to  have  been 
better  understood.  The  Dutch  gave  up  the  whole 
trade  with  their  colonies,  both  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  to  exclusive  companies.  The  English,  the 
French,  the  Danes,  have  imitated  their  example  with 
respect  to  the  East  Indian  commerce;  and  the  two  for- 
mer have  laid  a  similar  restraint  upon  some  branches 
of  their  trade  with  the  New  World.  The  wit  of  man 
cannot,  perhaps,  devise  a  method  for  checking  the  pro- 
gress of  industry  and  population  in  a  new  colony  more 
effectual  than  this.     The  interest  of  the  colony  and  of 
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ichisive  company  must,  in  every  point,  bo  dia-    book 

■itTilIy  opposite ;  and  ns  the  latter  possesses  such ^ — ■ 

utagcs  in  this  unequal  contest,  that  it  can  prescribe 
:  the  terras  of  intercourse,  the  former  must 
f  buy  dear  and  sell  cheap,  but  must  suffer  tlie 
Mtion  of  having  the  increase  of  its  surplus  stock 
enraged  by  those  very  persons  to  whom  alone  it 
I  dispose  of  its  productions.' 
*  Spain,  it  is  probable,  was  preserved  from  falling  into  Thin  mo- 
this  error  of  policy,  by  the  high  ideas  which  she  early  p^rtm  '"" 
fonned  concerning  the  riches  of  the  New  World.  Gold  ^i**"' 
and  wker  were  connuodittea  of  too  high  a  value  to  vest 
I  monopoly  of  them  in  private  hands.  The  crown  wished 
to  retain  the  direction  of  a  commerce  so  inviting;  and, 
in  order  to  secure  that,  ordained  the  cargo  of  every  ship 
fitted  out  for  America  to  be  inspected  by  the  officers  of 
the  earn  de  conlratation  in  Seville,  before  it  could  receive 
B  bccnse  to  make  the  voyage ;  and  that,  on  its  return,  a 
report  of  the  commodities  which  it  brought  shoidd  be 
made  to  the  same  board,  before  it  could  be  permitted 
to  laod  them.  In  consequence  of  this  regulation,  all 
the  trade  of  Spain  willi  the  New  World  centred  ori- 
ginally in  the  jmrt  of  Seville,  and  was  gradually  brought 
into  a  form  in  which  it  has  been  conducted,  with  little 
Turiation,  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
almost  to  our  own  times.  For  the  greater  security  of 
tbe  valaablc  cargoes  sent  to  America,  as  welt  as  for  the 
e  CMy  prevention  of  fraud,  the  commerce  of  Spain 
,  it*  colonies  is  carried  on  by  fleets,  which  sail 
r  strong  convoys.  These  fleets,  consisting  of  two 
I,  one  distinguished  by  the  name  of  theya/wn*, 
r  by  that  of  the_/ofe,  are  equipped  annually. 
|r  they  took  their  departure  from  Seville  ;  but 
J  port  of  Cadiz  has  been  found  more  commotUous, 
|r  hare  sailed  from  it  since  the  year  1720. 
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BOOK  The  galeons  destined  to  supply  Tierra  Finne,  and 
%— .-iL>  the  kingdoms  of  Peru  and  Chili,  with  almost  every 
by  the  ^  article  of  luxury,  or  necessary  consumption,  that  an 
•■^^^  opulent  people  can  demand,  touch  first  at  Carthagena» 
and  then  at  Puerto  Bello.  To  the  former,  the  mer- 
chants of  Santa  Martha,  Caraccas,  the  New  Kingdom 
of  Granada,  and  several  other  provinces,  resort.  The 
latter  is  the  great  ma^t  for  the  rich  commerce  of  Pern 
and  ChiU.  At  the  season  when  the  galeons  are  ex- 
pected, the  product  of  all  the  mines  in  these  two  king- 
doms, together  with  their  other  valuable  commodities, 
is  transported  by  sea  to  Panama.  From  thence,  as 
soon  as  the  appearance  of  the  fleet  from  Europe  is 
announced,  they  are  conveyed  across  the  isthmus,  partly 
on  mules,  and  partly  down  the  river  Chagre,  to  Puerto 
Bello.  This  paltry  village,  the  cUmate  of  which,  from 
the  pernicious  union  of  excessive  heat,  continual  mois- 
ture, and  the  putrid  exhalations  arising  from  a  rank 
soil,  is  more  fatal  to  life  than  any  perhaps  in  the  known 
world,  is  immediately  filled  with  people.  From  being 
the  residence  of  a  few  negroes  and  mulattoes,  and  (^ 
a  miserable  garrison  reheved  every  three  months, 
Puerto  Bello  assumes  suddenly  a  very  difierent  aspect, 
and  its  streets  are  crowded  with  opulent  merchants 
fit)m  every  comer  of  Peru  and  the  adjacent  provinces. 
A  fair  is  opened,  the  wealth  of  America  is  exchanged 
for  the  manufactures  of  Europe ;  and,  during  its  pre- 
scribed term  of  forty  days,  the  richest  traffic  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  is  begun  and  finished,  with  that  sim- 
pUcity  of  transaction  and  that  unbounded  confidence 
andflota.  which  accompany  extensive  commerce.*  The  flota 
holds  its  course  to  Vera  Cruz.  The  treasures  and 
commodities  of  New  Spain,  and  the  depending  pro- 
vinces, which  were  deposited  at  Puebla  de  los  Angeles, 
in  expectation  of  its  arrival,  are  carried  thither ;  and 
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t  commenrial  operations  of  Vera  Cruz,  conducted  in    book 
I  tame  manner  with  those  of  Puerto  Bello,  are  in-  -^_,-l_.. 
r  to  them  only  in  importance  and  value.     Both 
Seets,  IS  soon  as  they  have  completed  their  cargoes 
from  America,  rendezvoas  at  the  Havanna,  and  return 
in  company  to  Europe. 

The  trade  of  Sppin  with  her  colonies,  while  thus  Bid  effan 
lettered  and  restricted,  came  necessarily  to  be  con-„,^e™t. 
ducted  with  the  same  spirit,  and  upon  the  satuc  prin- 
dplet,  as  that  of  an  exclusive  company.  Being  confined 
u>  •  angle  port,  it  was  of  course  thrown  into  a  few 
ktndfl,  and  almost  the  whole  of  it  was  gradually  en- 
grossed by  a  small  number  of  wealthy  houses,  formerly 
in  Serine,  now  in  Cadiz.     These,  by  combinations, 
vhich  they  can  easily  form,  may  altogether  prevent 
tkat  competition  which  preserves  commodities  at  their 
BStonl  price  ;  and  by  acting  in  concert,  to  which  they 
■re  prompted  by  their  mutual  interest,  they  may  raise 
or  lower  the  value  of  them  at  pleasure.     In  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  price  of  Eiut)pean  goods  in  America 
■  ihrqrs  high,  and  often  exorbitant.    A  hundred,  two 
,  and  even  three  hundred  per  cent,  are  profits 
^uncommon  in  the  commerce  of  Spain  with  her  colo- 
Prom  the  same  engrossing  spirit  it  frequently 
I,  that  traders  of  the  second  order,  whose  ware- 
I  do  not  contain  a  complete  assortment  of  com- 
I  for  the  American  market,  cannot  purchase 
1  the  more  opulent  merchants  such  goods  as  they 
Dt,  at  h  lower  price  than  that  for  ivhich  they  are  sold 
^ tile  colonies.     With  the  same  vigilant  jealousy  that 
I  exdusive  company  guards  against  the  intrusion  of 
I  fn*  trader,  those  overgrown  monopolists  endeavour 
k  check  the  progress  of  every  one  whose  encroach- 
\  they  dread."     Tliis  restraint  of  the  American 

*B-  trOoa.  R^taliliui.  pirtii,  p.  191, 
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BOOK  commerce  to  one  port,  not  only  affects  its  domestic 
^^^'  state,  but  limits  its  foreign  operations.  A  monopolist 
may  acquire  more,  and  certainly  will  hazard  less,  by 
a  confined  trade  which  yields  exorbitant  profit,  than 
by  an  extensive  commerce  in  which  he  receives  only  a 
moderate  return  of  gain.  It  is  often  his  interest  not 
to  enlarge,  but  to  circumscribe  the  sphere  of  his  acti- 
vity ;  and,  instead  of  calling  forth  more  vigorous  exer- 
tions of  commercial  industry,  it  may  be  the  object  of 
his  attention  to  check  and  set  bounds  to  them.  By  some 
such  maxim,  the  mercantile  policy  of  Spain  seems  to 
have  regulated  its  intercourse  with  America.  Instead 
of  furnishing  the  colonies  with  European  goods  in  such 
quantity  as  might  render  both  the  price  and  the  profit 
moderate,  the  merchants  of  Seville  and  Cadiz  seem  to 
have  supplied  them  with  a  sparing  hand,  that  the 
eagerness  of  competition  amongst  customers,  obliged 
to  purchase  in  a  scanty  market,  might  enable  the  Span- 
ish factors  to  dispose  of  their  cargoes  with  exorbitant 
gain.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  the 
exclusive  trade  to  America  from  Seville  was  in  its  most 
flourishing  state,  the  burthen  of  the  two  united  squa- 
drons of  the  galeons  and  flota  did  not  exceed  twenty- 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  tons.**  The  supply  which 
such  a  fleet  could  carry  must  have  been  very  inade- 
quate to  the  demands  of  those  populous  and  extensive 
colonies,  which  depended  upon  it  for  all  the  luxuries, 
and  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
RmediM  Spain  early  became  sensible  of  her  declension  from 
her  former  prosperity ;  and  many  respectable  and  vir- 
tuous citizens  employed  their  thoughts  in  devising  me- 
thods for  reviving  the  decaying  industry  and  conunerce 
of  their  country.  From  the  violence  of  the  remedies 
proposed,  we  may  judge  how  desperate  and  fatal  the 
malady  appeared.     Some,  confounding  a  violation  of 

*  Camponmnes,  Edne.  Popul.  L  435 ;  ii.  110. 
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•vilicc  with  criminality  acainat  the  state,  contended  that,    book 

J       .       L     1     -11-  T                                                                  viii. 
.  cirdcr  to  check  lUicit  commerce,  every  person  con- -^^ 

-.ited  of  carrying  it  on  should  be  pmiished  with  death, 
and  confiscation  of  all  his  effects.*  Others,  forgetting 
the  di)ttinction  between  civil  offences  and  acts  of  im- 
piety, insisted  that  contraband  trade  should  be  ranked 
uuong  the  crimes  reserved  for  the  cognizance  of  the 
inquisition  ;  that  such  as  were  guilty  of  it  might  be  tried 
and  punished  according  to  the  secret  and  summary  form 
in  which  that  dreadful  tribunal  exercises  its  jurisdiction.' 
Otliers,  uninstmcted  by  observing  the  pernicious  effects 
of  moDOpolics  in  every  country  where  they  have  been 
establiahed,  hove  proposed  to  vest  the  trade  with  Ame- 
rica in  exclusive  companies,  which  interest  would  render 
the  most  vigilant  guardians  of  the  Spanish  commerce 
against  the  encroachment  of  the  interlopers.' 

firsidcs  these  wild  projects,  many  schemes,  better 
digested  and  more  beneficial,  «ere  suggested.  But 
under  the  feeble  monarchs,  with  whom  Ihe  reign  of 
the  Anstrian  Une  in  Spain  closed,  incapacity  and  inde- 
cision are  conspicuotis  in  every  department  of  govera- 
mcnt.  Instead  of  taking  for  their  model  the  active 
administratioD  of  Charles  V.,  they  affected  to  imitate 
the  cautions  procrastinating  wisdom  of  Philip  II.,  and, 
destitute  of  his  talents,  they  deliberated  perpetually, 
bat  determined  nothing.  No  remedy  was  applied  to 
the  evila  under  which  the  national  commerce,  domestic 
iwdl  as  foreign,  languished.  These  evils  continued 
E;  and  Spain,  with  dominions  more  extensive 
I  more  opulent  than  any  European  state,  possessed 
Dcitber  vigour,  nor  money,''  nor  industry.  At  length, 
the  Tioleooc  of  a  great  national  convulsion  roused  the 
f  genius  of  Spain.    The  efforts  of  the  twc 

•  M.  4>  SMita  Cnii.  Com«Tcii>  Snslto,  p.  142. 
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BOOK  contending  parties  in  the  civil  war,  kindled  by  the 
N-i^.^l,^  dispute  concerning  the  succession  of  the  crown  at  the 
beginning  of  this  qpntury,  called  forth,  in  some  degree, 
the  ancient  spirit  and  vigour  of  the  nation.  While 
men  were  thus  forming,  capable  of  adopting  sentiments 
more  liberal  than  those  which  had  influenced  the 
councils  of  the  monarchy  during  the  course  of  a  cen- 
tury, Spain  derived  from  an  unexpected  source  the 
means  of  availing  itself  of  their  talents.  The  varioos 
powers  who  favoured  the  pretensions  either  of  the 
Austrian  or  Bourbon  candidate  for  the  Spanish  throne, 
sent  formidable  fleets  and  armies  to  their  support; 
France,  England,  and  Holland,  remitted  inunense  sums 
to  Spain.  These  were  spent  in  the  provinces  which 
became  the  theatre  of  war.  Fart  of  the  American 
treasure,  of  which  foreigners  had  drained  the  king- 
dom, flowed  back  thither.  From  this  era,  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  Spanish  authors  dates  the  revival  of 
the  monarchy;  and,  however  humiUating  the  truth 
may  be,  he  acknowledges  that  it  is  to  her  enemies  his 
country  is  indebted  for  the  acquisition  of  a  fund  of 
circulating  specie,  in  some  measure  adequate  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  public* 
stq>  As  soon  as  the  Bourbons  obtained  quiet  possession 

hnproTe-  of  the  throuc,  they  discerned  this  change  in  the  spirit 
hjSuB  ^f  ^^^  people,  and  in  the  state  of  the  nation,  and  took 
^SiSSi  advantage  of  it;  for  although  that  family  has  not 
given  monarchs  to  Spain  remarkable  for  superiority 
of  genius,  they  have  all  been  beneficent  princes,  atten- 
tive to  the  happiness  of  their  subjects,  and  solicitous 
to  promote  it.  It  was,  accordingly,  the  first  object 
of  Fhilip  V.  to  suppress  an  innovation  which  had 
crept  in  during  the  course  of  the  war,  and  had  over- 
turned  the  whole  system  of  the  Spanish  commerce 
with  America,     The   English   and  Dutch,   by   their 
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io  naval  power,  having  acquired  such  com- 
of  the  sea,  aa  to  cut  off  all  iotercourse  between  ^ 
and  her  colouies,  Spain,  in  order  to  furnish  herj^ 
(jecta  in  j>Vraerica  those  necessaries  of  life,  without  ^^ 
:h  they  could  not  exist,  and  as  the  only  means  of  p< 
iviog  from   tliencc   any    part   of   their   treasure, 
so  far  from  the  usual  rigour  of  its  maxims  as 
open  the  trade  with  Peru  to  her  allies  the  Frendi. 
merchants  of  St.  Malo,   to  whom  Louis  XIV. 
inted   the   privilege    of    this    lucrative   commerce, 
"  in  it  with  vigour,  and  carried  it  on  upon  prin- 
Tcry  different    from   those  of  the    Spaniards, 
■applied  Peru  with  European  commodities  at  a 
price,  and  not  in  stinted  quantity.     The 
which  they  imported  were  conveyed  to  every 
of  Spanish  America,  in  such  abundance  aa 
never  been  known  in  any  former  period.     If  this 
mtenoorse  bad  been  continued,    the  exportation  of 
Earopean  commodities  from  Spain  must  have  ceased, 
sod  the  dependence  of  the  colonies  on  the  mother  coun- 
try have  been  at  an  end.  The  most  peremptory  injvmc- 
were  therefore  issued,  prohibiting  the  admission 
fareigD  vessels  into  luiy  port  of  Peru  or  Chili,"  and 
Spuiish  squadron  was  employed  to  clear  the  South 
of  intruders,  whose  aid  was  no  longer  necessary. 
Bat  though,  on  the  cessation  of  the  war,  which  was  bj 
tenninAted  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  Spain  obtained  ^ 
from  one  encroachment  on  her  commercial  sya-  "^ 
Ae  was  exposed  to  another,  which  she  deemed 
ly  less  pernicious.     As  an  inducement  that  might 
prerafl  with  queen  Anne  to  conclude  a  peace,  which 
France  and  Spain  desired  with  equal  ardour,  Philip  V. 
not  only  conveyed  to  Great  Britain  the  msiento,  orp, 
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BOOK  contract  for  supplying  the  Spanish  colonies  with 
^  ^"^  negroes,  which  had  formerly  been  enjoyed  by  France,  but 
u^^oto  granted  it  the  more  extraordinary  privilege  of  sending 
company,  annually  to  the  fair  of  Puerto  Bello  a  ship  of  five  hun- 
dred tons,  laden  with  European  commodities.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  British  factories  were  established  at 
Carthagena,  Panama,  Vera  Cruz,  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
other  Spanish  settlements.  The  veil  with  which  Spain 
had  hitherto  covered  the  state  and  transactions  of  her 
colonies  was  removed.  The  agents  of  a  rival  nation, 
residing  in  the  towns  of  most  extensive  trade,  and  of 
chief  resort,  had  the  best  opportunities  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  interior  condition  of  the  American 
provinces,  of  observing  their  stated  and  occasional  wants, 
and  of  knowing  what  commodities  might  be  imported 
into  them  with  the  greatest  advantage.  In  consequence 
of  information  so  authentic  and  expeditious,  the  mer- 
chants of  Jamaica,  and  other  English  colonies  who 
traded  to  the  Spanish  main,  were  enabled  to  assort  and 
proportion  their  cargoes  so  exactly  to  the  demands  of 
the  market,  that  the  contraband  commerce  was  carried 
on  with  a  facility  and  to  an  extent  unknown  in  any 
former  period.  This,  however,  was  not  the  most  fatal 
consequence  of  the  assiento  to  the  trade  of  Spain.  The 
agents  of  the  British  South  Sea  Company,  under  cover 
of  the  importation  which  they  were  authorized  to  make 
by  the  ship  sent  annually  to  Puerto  Bello,  poured  in 
their  commodities  on  the  Spanish  continent,  without 
Umitation  or  restraint.  Instead  of  a  ship  of  five  hun- 
dred tons,  as  stipulated  in  the  treaty,  they  usually 
employed  one  which  exceeded  nine  hundred  tons  in  bur- 
then. She  was  accompanied  by  two  or  three  smaller 
vessels,  which,  mooring  in  some  neighbouring  creek, 
supplied  her  clandestinely  with  fresh  bales  of  goods,  to 
replace  such  as  were  sold.     The  inspectors  of  the  fair. 
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5  of  the  revenue,  gained  by  exorbitant  pre-    book 
iBoived  at  this  fraud.'  Thus,  partly  by  the  ope-  -_^_L^ 
!  the  company,  and  partly  by  the  activity  of 
Qe  interlopers,  almost  the  whole  trade  of  Spanish 

I  was  engrossed  by  foreigners.  The  immense  isar. 
mercc  of  tlic  galeons,  formerly  the  pride  of  Spain, 
,  the  en\-y  of  other  nations,  sunk  to  nothing,  and 
t  squadron  itself,  reduced  from  fifteen  thousand  to 
J  thousand  tons,"'  served  hardly  any  purpose  but  to 
Ich  home  the  royal  revenue  arising  from  the  fifth 
I  sUver. 

Wliiic  Spain  observed  those  encroachments,  and  felt  Gu.rd«. 

»  sensibly  their  pernicious  effects,  it  was  impossible  ^ojej'C 

I  to  ni^e  some  effort  to  restrain  them.     Her  first  f^!"*^" 

was  to  station  ships  of  force,  under  the 

Uon  of  guar  da-cost  as,  upon  the  coasts  of  those 

s  to  which  interlopers  most  frequently  resorted. 

t  private  interest  concurred  with  the  duty  which  they 

bred  to  the  pubUc,  in  rendering  the  officers  who  com- 

1  those  vessels  vigilant  and  active,  some  check 

1  la  the  progress  of  the  contraband  trade, 

igh  in  dominions  so  extensive,  and  so  accessible  by 

I.  hardly  any  number  of  cruisers  was  sntHcicnt  to  guard 

tnst  its  imvads  in  every  quarter.    This  interruption 

I  intercourse,  which  had  been  carried  on  with  so 

1  facility,  that  the  merchants  in  the  British  colonics 

:  accustomed  to  consider  it  almost  as  an  allowed 

ich  of  conmierce,  excited  murmurs  and  complaints. 

c  authorized,  in  some  measiu'e,  and  rendered  more 

n-slJng  by  several  unjustifiable  acts   of  violence 

i  by  the  captains  of  the  Spanish  guiu-da-costns, 

ed  Orept  Britain  into  a  war  with  Spain ;  in     1739. 

tcnce  of  which  the  latter  obtained  a  final  release 

I  the  usienio,  and  was  left  at  liberty  to  regulate 

'SerNoleXLVII. 

■  Alocds  J  HenvTB.  p.  3S9.   CiuiiponMncii,  i.  43ri. 
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BOOK  the  commeroe  of  her  colonies,  without  being  restrained 
^^^^^  by  any  engagement  with  a  foreign  power. 
The  ue  of  As  the  formidable  encroachments  of  the  English  on 
their  American  trade,  had  discovered  to  the  Spaniards 
the  vast  consumption  of  European  goods  in  their  colo- 
nies, and  taught  them  the  advantage  of  accommodat- 
ing their  importations  to  the  occasional  demand  of  the 
various  provinces,  they  perceived  the  necessity  of  de- 
vising some  method  of  suppljring  their  colonies,  different 
firom  their  ancient  one  of  sending  thither  periodical 
fleets.  That  mode  of  communication  had  been  found 
not  only  to  be  uncertain,  as  the  departure  of  the  galeons 
and  flota  was  sometimes  retarded  by  various  accidents, 
and  often  prevented  by  the  wars  which  raged  in 
Europe ;  but  long  experience  had  shown  it  to  be  ill 
adapted  to  afford  America  a  regular  and  timely  supply 
of  what  it  wanted.  The  scarcity  of  European  goods 
in  the  Spanish  settlements  frequently  became  exces- 
sive ;  their  price  rose  to  an  enormous  height;  the  vigi- 
lant eye  of  mercantile  attention  did  not  fail  to  observe 
this  favourable  opportunity;  an  ample  supply  was 
poured  in  by  interlopers  from  the  English,  the  French, 
and  Dutch  islands ;  and  when  the  galeons  at  length 
arrived,  they  found  the  market  so  glutted  by  this  iUicit 
commerce,  that  there  was  no  demand  for  the  commo- 
dities with  which  they  were  loaded.  In  order  to 
remedy  this,  Spain  has  permitted  a  considerable  part 
of  her  commerce  with  America  to  be  carried  on  by 
reffistershipa.  These  are  fitted  out,  during  the  inter- 
vals between  the  stated  seasons  when  the  galeons  and 
flota  sail,  by  merchants  in  Seville  or  Cadiz,  upon 
obtaining  a  license  from  the  council  qf  the  Indies,  for 
which  they  pay  a  very  high  premium,  and  are  destined 
for  those  ports  in  America  where  any  extraordinary 
demand  is  foreseen  or  expected.  By  this  expedient, 
such  a  regular  supply  of  the  commodities,  for  which 
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|4bere  is  the  greatest  demand,  is  conveyed  to  ttie  Ame- 
IticaR  market,  that  the  interloper  is  no  longer  allured  >. 
wbf  the  same  prospect  of  excessive  gaia,  or  the  people 
"  I  the  colonies  urged  by  the  same  necessity  to  engage 
I  the  bazardoiu  adventures  of  coutraband  trade. 
In  proportion  as  experience  manifested  the  advan-  J 
I  of  carrying  on  trade  in  this  mode,  the  number  u. 
ter-ships  increased ;  and  at  length,  in  the  year 
the    galeons,    after    having    been    employed 
of   two  centuries,  were  finally  laid   aside. 
I  that  period  there  has  been  no  intercourse  with 
IhUi  and  Peru  but  by  single  ships,  dispatched  from 
Ittme  to  time  as  occasion  requires,  and  when  the  mer- 
its expect  a  profitable  market  will  open.     These 
I  soil  round  Cape  Horn,  and  convey  directly  to  the 
I  in  the  South  sea  the  productions  and  manufac- 
I  of  Europe,  for  which  the  people  settled  in  those 
ontries  were  formerly  obliged  to  repair  to  Puerto 
ello  or  Panama.     These  towns,  as  has  been  formerly 
must  gradually  decline,  when  deprived  of 
merce  to  which  they  owed  their  prosperity, 
idvantage,    however,    is  more  than  compen* 
1  hj  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  new  arrangement, 
whole  continent  of  South  America  receives  new 
plies  of  European  commodities  with  so  much  regu- 
larity, and  in  such  abundance,  as  must  not  only  con- 
tribute  greatly  to  the    happiness,    but    increase  the 
'liioa  of  all  the  colonies  settled  there.     But  as 
I  Um  register-ships  destined  for  the  South  seas  must 
]  take  their  departure  from  Cadiz,  and  are  obliged 
bietnrn  thither,"  this  branch  of  the  American  cora- 
,  even  in  its  new  and  ira|iroved  form,  continues 
I  to  the  restraints  of  a  species  of  monopoly,  and 
feds  thoae    pernicious  effects  of  it,  which   I   have 
akmiy  described. 

Not  haa  the  attention  of  Spain  been  confined  to  s. 

■  Cwnpammm.  i  434,  410, 
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BOOK  regulating  the  trade  with  its  more  floorishing  colonies ; 
v->,^.  it  has  extended  Ukewise  to  the  reviving  commerce  in 
those  settlements  where  it  was  neglected,  or  had 
decayed.  Among  the  new  tastes  which  the  people  of 
Europe  have  acquired,  in  consequence  of  importing  the 
productions  of  those  countries  which  they  conquered 
in  America,  that  for  chocolate  is  one  of  the  most  uni- 
versal. The  use  of  this  liquor  made  with  a  paste, 
formed  of  the  nut  or  almond  of  the  cacao-tree,  com- 
pounded with  various  ingredients,  the  Spaniards  first 
learned  from  the  Mexicans;  and  it  has  appeared  to 
them,  and  to  the  other  European  nations,  so  palatable, 
so  nourishing,  and  so  wholesome,  that  it  has  become  a 
commercial  article  of  considerable  importance.  The 
cacao-tree  grows  spontaneously  in  several  parts  of  the 
torrid  zone ;  but  the  nuts  of  the  best  quality,  next  to 
those  of  Guatimala,  on  the  South  sea,  are  produced  in 
the  rich  plains  of  Caraccas,  a  province  of  Tierra  Firme, 
In  consequence  of  this  acknowledged  superiority  in  the 
quality  of  cacao  in  that  province,  and  its  commtmica- 
tion  with  the  Atlantic,  which  facilitates  the  convey- 
ance to  Europe,  the  culture  of  the  cacao  there  is  more 
extensive  than  in  any  district  of  America.  But  the 
Dutch,  by  the  vicinity  of  their  settlements  in  the  small 
islands  of  Curazoa  and  Buen  Ayre,  to  the  coast  of  Ca- 
raccas, gradually  engrossed  the  greatest  part  of  the 
cacao  trade.  The  traffic  with  the  mother  country  for 
this  valuable  commodity  ceased  almost  entirely ;  and 
such  was  the  supine  negligence  of  the  Spaniards,  or  the 
defects  of  their  commercial  arrangements,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  receive  from  the  hands  of  foreigners 
this  production  of  their  own  colonies,  at  an  exorbitant 
By  C8ta. .  price.  In  order  to  remedy  an  evil  no  less  disgraceful 
«m*^y^f  t^^^  pernicious  to  his  subjects,  Philip  V.,  in  the  year 
Caraccas.  1728,  granted  to  a  body  of  merchants  an  exclusive 
right  to  the  commerce  with  Caraccas  and  Cumana,  on 
condition  of  their  employing,  at  their  own  expense,  a 
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Edcnt  number  of  armed  vessels  to  clear  the  coast    book 

r  interlopers.     Tiiis  society,  distinguished  aomctimcs  .__^-^ 

f  the  name  of  the  company  of  Guipuscoa,  from  the 

nvincc  of  Sp^n  in  wliich  it  is  established,  and  sonie- 

neg  by  that  of  the  company  of  Caraccas,  from  the 

ict  of  America  to  which  it  trades,  has  carried  on 

tious  with  such  vigour  and  success,  that  Spain 

ifcred  an  important  branch  of  commerce,  which 

i  ioffcred  to  be  wrested  from  her,  and  is  plenti- 

iSy  snpphed  with  an  article  of  extensive  consumption 

;  a  moderate  price.     Not  only  the  parent  state,  but 

I  colony  of  Caraccas,  has  derived  great  advantages 

his  institution;  for  although,  at  the  first  aspect, 

f  appear  to  be  one  of  those  monopolies,  whose 

r  is  to  check  the  spirit  of  industry,  instead  of 

^  it  forth  to  new  exertions,  it  has  been  prevented 

I  operating  in  tliis  manner  by  several  salutary  regu- 

Istious,  framed  upon  foresight  of  such  bad  effects,  and 

of  purpose    to  obviate  them.     The  planters  in  the 

i  are  not  Ifft  to  depend  entirely  on  the  com- 

my,  cither  for  the  importation  of  European  commo- 

■9,  or  the  sale   of  their  own  productions,     'llie 

inbabitAiits  of  the  Canary  islands  have  the  privilege  of 

Koding  Uiithcr  annually  a  register-ship  of  considerable 

1  and  from  Vera  Cruz,  in  New  Spain,  a  free 

B  is  permitted  in  every  port  comprehended  in  the 

r  of  the  company.    In  consequence  of  this,  there 

I  a  competition,  that,  both  with  respect  to  what 

1  oolooiea  purchase,  and  wliat  they  sell,  tlie  price 

to  be  fixed  at  its  natural  and  equitable  rate. 

B  company  has  not  the  power  of  raising  the  former, 

I  of  degrading  the  latter  at  pleastu'e ;  and,  accord- 

gly,  since  it  was  established,  the  increase  of  culture, 

f  p<^lotion,  and  of  live  stock,  in  the  province  of 

been  very  considerable." 

•SttNoltXLVIlI. 
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BOOK  But  as  it  is  slowly  that  nations  relinquish  any  system 
v.,.*JLl^  which  time  has  rendered  venerable,  and  as  it  is  still 
^^^*  more  slowly  that  commerce  can  be  diverted  from  the 
JJJJJ'^^I*^  channel  in  which  it  has  long  been  accustomed  to  flow. 
Spun.  Philip  v.,  in  his  new  regulations  concerning  the  Ameri- 
can trade,  paid  such  deference  to  the  ancient  maxim 
of  Spain,  concerning  the  limitation  of  all  importation 
from  the  New  World  to  one  harbour,  as  to  oblige  both 
the  register-ships  which  returned  from  Peru,  and  those 
of  the  Guipuscoan  company  from  Caraccas,  to  deliver 
their  cargoes  in  the  port  of  Cadiz.  Since  his  reign 
sentiments  more  liberal  and  enlarged  begin  to  spread 
in  Spain.  The  spirit  of  philosophical  inquiry,  which 
it  is  the  glory  of  the  present  age  to  have  turned  from 
frivolous  or  abstruse  speculations,  to  the  business  and 
affairs  of  men,  has  extended  its  influence  beyond  the 
Pyrenees.  In  the  researches  of  ingenious  authors, 
concerning  the  police  or  commerce  of  nations,  the 
errors  and  defects  of  the  Spanish  system  with  respect 
to  both  met  every  eye,  and  have  not  only  been  ex- 
posed with  severity,  but  are  held  up  as  a  warning  to 
other  states.  The  Spaniards,  stung  with  the  reproaches 
of  these  authors,  or  convinced  by  their  arguments,  and 
admonished  by  several  enlightened  writers  of  their  own 
country,  seem  at  length  to  have  discovered  the  destruc- 
tive tendency  of  those  narrow  maxims,  which,  by  cramp- 
ing commerce  in  all  its  operations,  have  so  long  retarded 
its  progress.  It  is  to  the  monarch  now  on  the  throne 
that  Spain  is  indebted  for  the  first  public  regulation 
formed  in  consequence  of  such  enlarged  ideas. 
Ettabiijh.       While  Spain  adhered  with  rigour  to  her  ancient 

ment  of  ,         .  •  i  -i      *  •  i 

regular      maxims  conceming  her  commerce  with  Amenca,  she 

^^^      was  so  much  afraid  of  opening  any  channel,  by  which 

an  illicit  trade  might  find  admission  into  the  colonies, 

that  she  almost  shut  herself  out  from  any  intercourse 

with  them,  but  that  which  was  carried  on  by  her 
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Hnniuil  fleets.    There  was  no  establishment  for  a  regular    book 

HiKumunication  of  either  public  or  piivate  intelligence,  %_— L- 

Hetweeo  the  mother  country  and  its  American  settle- 
^■ents.  From  the  want  of  thia  necessary  institution, 
^pe  operations  of  the  state,  as  well  as  the  business  of 
^kdividuaU,  were  retarded  or  conducted  unskilfully, 
Hkd  Spain  often  received  from  foreignei's  her  first  in- 
^knuttion  with  respect  to  very  interesting  events  in  her 
Hbn  colonics.  But  though  this  defect  in  police  was 
^■■sibly  felt,  and  the  remedy  for  it  was  obvious,  that 
HlUoQS  spirit  with  which  the  Spanish  munai'chs  guarded 
Hw  exclusive  trade,  restrained  them  from  applying  it. 
Hi  length  Charles  III.  surmounted  those  considerations 
■piucli  bad  deterred  his  predecessors,  and  in  the  year 
B7&4  appointed  packet-boats  to  be  dispatched  on  the 
Hnt  day  of  each  month,  from  Coruna  to  the  Havanna 
Kr  Porto  Rico.  From  thence  letters  are  conveyed  in 
HhuUcr  vessels  to  Vera  Cruz  and  Puerto  Bello,  and 
Batumitted  by  post  through  the  kingdoms  of  Tierra 
Bfrme,  Granada,  Peru,  and  New  Spain.  With  no  less 
■Hularity  packet-boats  sail  onec  in  two  months  to  Rio 
■b  U  Plata,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  provinces 
^p  the  east  of  the  Andes.  Thus  provision  is  made  for 
Hipeedyand  certain  circulation  of  intelligence  through- 
out the  vast  dominions  of  Spain,  from  which  equal 
fedvaatages  must  redound  to  the  political  and  mercan- 
tile interest  of  the  kingdom.''  With  this  new  arrange- 
nt  •  acheme  of  extending  commerce  has  been  more 
connected.  Each  of  the  packet-boats, 
I  are  veesels  of  some  considerable  burthen,  is 
■Oowed  to  lake  in  half  a  loading  of  such  commodities 
M  sre  the  product  of  Spain,  and  most  in  demand  in 
B  porta  whither  they  are  bound.  In  return  for  these 
r  nay  bring  home  to  Conifia  an  equal  quantity  uf 
'  Pdu,  Vu«e  dc  Eqwiii,  li.  Prri.  p.  15. 
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BOOK  American  productions.''  This  may  be  considered  as 
Jf^/j;  the  first  relaxation  of  those  rigid  laws  which  confined 
the  trade  with  the  New  World  to  a  single  port,  and 
the  first  attempt  to  admit  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  to 
some  share  in  it. 
JjJJ^JJ^  It  was  soon  followed  by  one  more  decisive.  In  the 
toirreirmi  year  1766,  Charlcs  III.  laid  open  the  trade  to  the 
Windward  Islands,  Cuba,  Hispaniola,  Porto  Rico,  Mar- 
garita, and  Trinidad,  to  his  subjects  in  every  province 
of  Spain.  He  permitted  them  to  sail  from  certain 
ports  in  each  province,  which  are  specified  in  the  edict, 
at  any  season,  and  with  whatever  cargo  they  deemed 
most  proper,  without  any  other  warrant  than  a  simple 
clearance  from  the  custom-house  of  the  place  whence 
they  took  their  departure.  He  released  them  from  the 
numerous  and  oppressive  duties  imposed  on  goods  ex- 
ported to  America,  and  in  place  of  the  whole  substi- 
tuted a  moderate  tax  of  six  in  the  hundred  on  the  com- 
modities sent  from  Spain.  He  allowed  them  to  return 
either  to  the  same  port,  or  to  any  other  where  they 
might  hope  for  a  more  advantageous  market,  and  there 
to  enter  the  homeward  cargo,  on  payment  of  the  usual 
duties.  This  ample  privilege,  which  at  once  broke 
through  all  the  fences  which  the  jealous  policy  of  Spain 
had  been  laboring,  for  two  centuries  and  a  half,  to 
throw  round  its  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
New  World,  was  soon  after  extended  to  Louisiana,  and 
to  the  provinces  of  Yucatan  and  Campeachy.' 

The  propriety  of  this  innovation,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  most  liberal  effort  of  Spanish  legislation, 
has  appeared  from  its  effects.  Prior  to  the  edict  in 
favour  of  the  free  trade,  Spain  derived  hardly  any  benefit 
from  its  neglected  colonies  in  Hispaniola,  Porto  Rico, 
Margarita,  and  Trinidad.     Its  commerce  with  Cuba 

4  Append,  ii.  ii  la  Edac.  Pop.  p.  31.  '  Ibid.  37,  54,  91. 
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,  inoitisidcniblL',  und  that  of  Yucatan  and  Cain-  book 
{iLiicLy  was  engrossed  almost  entirely  by  interlopers.  .-__«_1, 
Uut  OS  soon  as  a  general  liberty  of  trade  »  as  permitted, 
*  intercourse  with  those  provinces  revived,  and  has 
me  on  with  a  rapidity  of  progression,  of  wbicU  there 
t  few  examples  in  the  history  of  nations.  In  less 
■n  ten  years  the  trade  of  Cuba  has  been  more  than 
pled.  Even  in  those  settlements  where,  from  the 
uishing  state  of  industry,  greater  efforts  were  requi- 
1  to  restore  its  activity,  their  commerce  has  been 
ublcd.  It  is  computed,  tliat  such  a  number  of  ships 
■  alrrsdy  employed  in  the  free  trade,  that  the  tonnage 
of  them  far  exceeds  thut  of  the  galeons  and  flota,  at 
the  most  Bourishing  era  of  their  couimerce.  The  bene- 
fits of  this  arrangement  are  not  confined  to  a  few  mer- 
chants Lstablislitd  in  a  favourite  port.  They  are  dif- 
fused through  every  province  of  the  kingdom ;  and,  by 
i^iening  a  new  market  for  their  various  productions 
and  nuuiufactures,  must  encourage  and  add  vivacity  to 
■  ^be  industr}'  of  the  farmer  and  artificer.  Nor  docs 
^Hbe  kingdom  profit  only  by  whut  it  exports  ;  it  derives 
fld^antage,  likewise,  from  what  it  receives  in  return, 
■nd  has  the  prospect  of  being  soon  able  to  supply  itself 
with  several  commodities  of  extensive  consumption  for 
which  it  formerly  depended  on  foreigners.  The  con- 
mmption  of  sugar  in  Spain  is  perhaps  as  great,  in 
proportion  to  the  uuinbcr  uf  its  inhabitants,  as  that  of 
any  Jiuro{>eao  kingdom.  But  though  possessed  of 
rouiitries  in  the  New  World,  whose  soil  and  climate  are 
most  proper  for  rearing  the  sugar-cane ;  thougli  the 
domciitic  culture  of  that  valuable  plant  in  the  kingdom 
of  Grsuuda  was  once  considerable  ;  such  has  been  the 
fatal  tendency  of  ill-judged  institutions  in  America, 
and  such  the  pressure  of  improper  taxes  in  Europe, 
Ibat  Spain  has  lust  almost  entirely  this  branch  of  ia- 
biastty,  which  has  enriched  other  nations.  This  com- 
Aji.  vol.  ii.  l 
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BOOK  modity,  which  has  now  become  an  article  of  primaiy 
-  J^^^^  necessity  in  Europe^  the  Spaniards  were  obliged  to 
purchase  of  foreigners,  and  had  the  mortification  to  see 
their  country  drained  annually  of  great  sums  on  that 
account.'  But  if  that  spirit,  which  the  permission  oi 
free  trade  has  put  in  motion,  shall  persevere  in  its 
efforts  with  the  same  vigour,  the  cultivation  of  sugar 
in  Cuba  and  Porto  Bico  may  increase  so  much,  that 
in  a  few  years,  it  is  probable,  that  their  growth  of 
sugars  may  be  equal  to  the  demand  of  the  kingdom. 
Fkwti^e  Spain  has  been  induced,  by  her  experience  of  the 
Vrtweea  bcu^cial  cousequeuces  resulting  from  having  relaxed 
niegj*  ®"  somewhat  of  the  rigour  of  her  ancient  laws  with  re- 
spect to  the  commerce  of  the  mother  countiy  with  the 
colonies,  to  permit  a  more  Uberal  intercourse  of  one 
colony  with  another.  By  one  of  the  jealous  maxims  of 
the  old  system,  all  the  provinces  situated  on  the  South 
seas  were  prohibited,  under  the  most  severe  penalties, 
from  holding  any  communication  with  one  another. 
Though  each  of  these  yields  peculiar  productions,  the 
reciprocal  exchange  of  Which  might  have  added  to  the 
happiness  of  their  respective  inhabitants,  or  have  facili- 
tated their  progress  in  industry,  so  solicitous  was  the 
council  of  the  Indies  to  prevent  their  receiving  any 
supply  of  their  wants,  but  by  the  periodical  fleets  from 
Europe,  that,  in  order  to  guard  against  this,  it  crueUy 
debarred  the  Spaniards  in  Peru,  in  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  New  Spain,  in  Guatimala,  and  the  New 
Kingdom  of  Granada,  from  such  a  correspondence 
with  their  fellow-subjects,  as  tended  manifestly  to  their 
mutual  prosperity.  Of  all  the  numerous  restrictions 
devised  by  Spain  for  securing  the  exclusive  trade  with 
her  American  settlements,  none,  perhaps,  was  more 
illiberal,  none  seems  to  have  been  more  sensibly 
felt,  or  to  have  produced  more  hurtful  effects.     This 
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Hbvuice,  coeval  with  the  setUcmcnts  of  Spain  in  ttic  book 
^bitncs  situuteil  on  tlic  Pacific  ocean,  is  at  last  re-  -  _y!"'  - 
^■■ed.  1q  the  ytiar  1774,  Charles  III.  published 
^■•dict,  granting  to  the  four  gre^t  provinces  which  I 
HlK  mcutioticd  the  privilege  of  a  free  trade  with  each 
^phcr.'  What  infiy  he  the  effects  of  opening  this  com- 
^pniicatioD  between  countries  destined  by  their  situa- 
^bli  for  reciprocal  intercourse,  cannot  yet  be  deter- 
^HfB^illfjr  experience.  They  can  hardly  fail  of  being 
^^■BAl  and  extensive.  The  motives  for  granting 
^^^WnoissioQ  are  manifestly  no  less  laudable,  than 
^^Fprinciple  on  which  it  is  founded  is  liberal ;  and 
Hbtb  discover  the  progress  of  a  spirit  in  Spain,  far 
^pMcd  above  the  narrow  prejudices  and  maxims  on 
Hiirb  hersystcm  forregulating  the  trade,  and  conducting 
Hfc  government  of  her  colonies,  was  originally  founded. 
^pAt  the  same  time  that  Spain  has  been  intent  on  in-  "^^y  r^so- 
Bpducing  regolations,  suggested  by  more  enlarged  views  ccming  um 
Bjpolicy,  into  her  system  of  American  commerce,  8heS*Jnt^faie 
^b  Dot  been  inattentive  to  the  interior  government  of  "■'""*■• 
^b  cokmics.  More,  too,  there  was  much  room  for 
^Bbnnation  and  improvement ;  and  Don  Joseph  Galve?,, 
^Hd  baa  now  the  direction  of  the  department  for  In- 
Hn  afiaini  in  Spain,  has  enjoyed  the  best  opportu- 
Hlks,  not  only  of  observing  the  defects  and  corruption 
^ft-lbe  political  frame  of  the  colonies,  but  of  discovering 
^b  ixiurccs  of  those  evils.  After  being  employed  seven 
Hbts  in  the  \cw  World,  on  an  extraordinary  mission, 
^■d  with  very  extensive  powers,  as  inspector-general  of 
^Rnr  Spflin ;  after  visiting  in  person  the  remote  pro- 
^boei  of  Cioaioa,  Sonora,  and  California,  and  making 
^^cnl  important  alterations  in  the  state  of  the  polico 
TBd  revenue;  he  began  his  ministry  with  a  general 
rrfcirmation  of  the  tribunals  of  justice  in  America.     In 
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BOOK    consequence  of  the  progress  of  population  and  wealth 
^^.^...^^L^  in  the  colonies,  the  business  of  the  courts  of  audience 
tiono?tbe  ^^  iucTcased  so  much,  that  the  number  of  judges  of 
•°"^  ®'    which  they  were  originally  composed,  has  been  found 
inadequate  to  the  growing  labours  and  duties  of  the 
office,  and  the  salaries  settled  upon  them  have  been 
deemed  inferior  to  the  dignity  of  the  station.     As  a 
remedy  for  both,  he  obtained  a  royal  edict,  establish- 
ing an  additional  number  of  judges  in  each  court 
of  audience,  with  higher  titles,  and  more  ample  ap« 
pointments." 
New  dis.        To  the  same  intelligent  minister  Spain  is  indebted  for 
gorern-      a  ncw  Qistnbution  of  government  m  its  American  pro- 
""^^        vinces.     Even  since  the  establishment  of  a  third  vice- 
royalty  in  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada,  so  great  is  the 
extent  of  the  Spanish  dominions  in  the  New  World,  that 
several  places  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  each  viceroy 
were  at  such  an  enormous  distance  from  the  ct^pitals  in 
which  they  resided,  that  neither  their  attention,  nor 
their  authority,  could  reach  so  far.     Some  provinces 
subordinate  to  the  viceroy  of  New  Spain  lay  above  two 
thousand  miles  from  Mexico.     There  were  countries 
subject  to  the  viceroy  of  Peru  still  farther  from  Linfa. 
The  people  in  those  remote  districts  could  hardly  be 
said  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  civil  government.     The 
oppression  and  insolence  of  its  inferior  ministers  they 
often  feel,  and  rather  submit  to  these  in  silence,  than 
involve  themselves  in  the  expense  and  trouble  of  resort- 
ing to  the  distant  capitals,  where  alone  they  can  find 
New  vice-  redress.    As  a  remedy  for  this,  a  fourth  viceroyalty  has 
Aug.Tjjs,  ^^^^  erected,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  which  are  subjected 
STpuiu**"  the  provinces   of  Rio   de   la   Plata,   Buenos   Ayres, 
Paraguay,  Tucuman,  Potosi,  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra, 
Charcas,  and  the  towns  of  Mendoza  and  St.  Juan. 
By  this  well-judged  arrangement,  two  advantages  are 
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All  the  inconveniences  occasioned  by  the  i 
t  situation  of  those  provinces,  which  had  been  ^ 
I  fiek,  and  long  conipUined  of,  are,  in  a  great  mea- 
if  removed.  The  countries  most  distant  from  Lima 
BMparated  from  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru,  and  united 
r  a  superior,  wliose  seat  of  government  at  Buenos 
Ajrcs  will  be  commodious  and  accessible.  The  con- 
tfmhond  tnulu  with  the  Portuguese,  which  was  become 
so  extensive,  as  must  have  put  a  final  stop  to  the  export- 
alion  of  commodities  from  Spain  tu  her  southern  colo- 
nii-*,  may  be  checked  more  thoroughly,  and  with  greater 
bcility,  when  the  supreme  magistrate,  by  his  vicinity  to 
the  pbcc^  in  which  it  is  carried  on,  can  view  its  pro- 
grvss  Olid  cfi'ucts  with  his  own  eyes.  Don  Pedro 
ilCcvaitos,  who  has  been  raised  to  this  new  dignity, 
with  appointments  equal  to  those  of  tlie  other  viceroys, 
IK  well  acquainted  both  with  the  state  and  the  interest 
of  the  counlries  over  which  lie  is  to  preside,  having 
served  in  them  long,  and  with  distinction.  By  this 
diuncnibcniient,  succeeding  that  which  took  place  at 
the  ureclioD  of  the  viceroyalty  of  the  New  Kingdom  of 
GniDada,  almost  two  third  parts  of  the  territories, 
urigioally  subject  to  the  viceroys  of  Peru,  are  now 
lopped  off  from  their  jurisdiction. 

The  limits  of  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Spain  have  lUic-  n 
viie  beeu  considerably  circumscribed,  and  with  no  less  in 
prapriety  and  discernment.     Four  of  its  most  remote^ 
prtmnoes,  Sunora,  Cinaloa,  Calilornia,  and  New  Navarre, 
Imve  been  formed  into  n  separate  government.     The 
cfcevalier  de  Croix,  who  is  intrusted  with  this  commaud, 
t  dignified  with  the  title  of  viceroy,  nor  does  he 
r  the  appointments  belonging  to  that  rank;  but  hia 
rtioD  is  altogether  iudcpendeut  on  the  viceroyalty 
'  S|>aiQ.    The  erection  of  this  last  government 
a  have  been  suggested  not  only  by  the  consider- 
!  remote  situation  of  those  provinces  from 
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Mexico^  but  by  attention  to  the  late  discoveries  made 
there  which  I  have  mentioned/  Coantries  containing 
the  richest  mines  of  gold  that  have  hitherto  been  dis- 
covered in  the  New  World,  and  which,  probably,  may 
arise  into  great  importance,  required  the  immediate 
inspection  of  a  governor,  to  whom  they  should  be  spe- 
cially committed.  As  every  consideration  of  duty,  of 
interest,  and  of  vanity,  must  concur  in  prompting  those 
new  governors  to  encourage  such  exertions  as  tend  to 
diffuse  opulence  and  prosperity  through  the  provinces 
committed  to  their  charge,  the  beneficial  effects  of  this 
arrangement  may  be  considerable.  Many  districts  in 
America,  long  depressed  by  the  languor  and  feebleness 
natural  to  provinces  which  compose  the  extremities  of 
an  ovei^rown  empire,  may  be  animated  with  vigour 
and  activity,  when  brought  so  near  the  seat  of  power 
as  to  feel  its  invigorating  influence. 

Such,  since  the  accession  of  the  princes  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  has  been  the  pro- 
gress of  their  regulations,  and  the  gradual  expansion  of 
their  views  with  respect  to  the  commerce  and  govern- 
ment of  their  American  colonies.  Nor  has  their  atten- 
tion been  so  entirely  engrossed  by  what  related  to  the 
more  remote  parts  of  their  dominions,  as  to  render  them 
neglectful  of  what  was  still  more  important,  the  reform- 
ation of  domestic  errors  and  defects  in  policy.  Fully 
sensible  of  the  causes  to  which  the  declension  of  Spain 
from  her  former  prosperity  ought  to  be  imputed,  they 
have  made  it  a  great  object  of  their  policy  to  revive  a 
spirit  of  industry  among  their  subjects,  and  to  give  such 
extent  and  perfection  to  their  manufactures,  as  may 
enable  them  to  supply  the  demands  of  America  from 
their  own  stock,  and  to  exclude  foreigners  from  a  branch 
of  commerce  which  has  been  so  fatal  to  the  kingdom. 
This  they  have  endeavoured  to  accomplish,  by  a  variety 

«  Ante,  Book  VII.  pp.  59,  60. 
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edicts  issued  since  the  peace  of  Utrecht.     They 
1  granted  bounties  for  the  encouragement  of  some  -. 
■he»  of  industry  ;  they  have  lowered  the  taxes  on 
•»;  they  have  either  entirely  proliibited,  or  liave 
i  with  additional  duties,  such  foreign  nmnafacturcs 
)  in  competition  with  their  own ;  they  have  inati- 
i  societies  for  the  improvement  of  trade  and  agricul- 
;  they  have  planted  colonies  of  husbandmen  in 
e  uncultivated  districts  of  Spain,  and  divided  among 
1  the  waste  fieltis;  they  have  had  recourse  to  every 
t  devised  by  commercial  wisdom,  or  commer- 
lusy,  for  reviving  their  own  industry,  and  dis- 
iDciug  that  of  other  nations.     These,  however, 
I  my  province  to  explain,  or  to  inquire  into  their 
ipriety  and  effects.     There  is  no  effort  of  legislation 
i  arduous,  no  ux[)erimeut  in  policy  more  uncertain, 
]  an  attempt  to  revive  the  spirit  of  indiistry  where 

■  declined,  or  to  introduce  it  where  it  is  unknown. 
Nations,  already  possessed  of  extensive  commerce,  enter 
iotu  com[>ctition  with  such  advantages,  derived  from  the 
lu-ge  capitals  and  extensive  credit  of  their  merchants, 
the  dexterity  of  their  manufacturers,  and  the  alertness 
■cquired  by  habit  in  ever^'  department  of  business,  that 
the  itato  which  aims  at  rivalling  or  supplanting  them, 

..  aiQst  expect  to  struggle  with  many  difficulties,  and  be 

mtcnt  to  advance  slowly.    If  the  quantity  of  produc- 

ttire  industry,  now  in  Spain,  be  compared  witli  that  of 

'  t  kingdom  under  the  last  listless  monarchs  of  the 

line,  its  progress  must  appeai;  considerable, 

■  ntfficient  to  alarm  the  jealousy,  and  to  call  forth 
>  moat  vigorous  eilbrts  of  the  nations  now  in  pos- 
wion  of  the  lucrative  trade  which  the  Spaniards  aim 

■t  wrating  from  them.    One  circiimstance  may  render 
c  vxcrtions  of  Spain  an  object  of  more  serious  atten- 
tion to  the  other  European  powers.    They  arc  not  to  bo 
1  wholly  to  the  mflueucc  of  Ihc  crown  and  its 
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BOOK  ministers.  The  sentiments  and  spirit  of  the  people 
^-^.^^  seem  to  second  the  provident  care  of  their  monarchs, 
and  to  give  it  greater  effect.  The  nation  has  adopted 
more  Uberal  ideas,  not  only  with  respect  to  commerce, 
but  domestic  policy.  In  all  the  later  Spanish  writers, 
defects  in  the  arrangements  of  their  country  concerning 
both  are  acknowledged,  and  remedies  proposed,  which 
ignorance  rendered  their  ancestors  incapable  of  discern- 
ing, and  pride  would  not  have  allowed  them  to  confess/ 
But  after  all  that  the  Spaniards  have  done,  much  remains 
to  do.  Many  pernicious  institutions  and  abuses,  deeply 
incorporated  with  the  system  of  internal  policy  and 
taxation,  which  has  been  long  established  in  Spain, 
must  be  abolished  before  industry  and  manufactures 
can  recover  an  extensive  activity. 
Contoaband  Still,  howcvcr,  the  Commercial  regulations  of  Spain 
with  respect  to  her  colonies  are  too  rigid  and  system- 
atical to  be  carried  into  complete  execution.  The  legis- 
lature that  loads  trade  with  impositions  too  heavy,  or 
fetters  it  by  restrictions  too  severe,  defeats  its  own 
intention,  and  is  only  multiplying  the  inducements  to 
violate  its  statutes,  and  proposing  a  high  premium 
to  encourage  illicit  traffic.  The  Spaniards,  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  being  circumscribed  in  their 
mutual  intercourse  by  the  jealousy  of  the  crown,  or 
oppressed  by  its  exactions,  have  their  invention  con- 
tinually on  the  stretch  how  to  elude  its  edicts.  The 
vigilance  and  ingenuity  of  private  interest  discover 
means  of  effe;pting  this,  which  public  wisdom  cannot 
foresee,  nor  public  authority  prevent.  This  spirit, 
counteracting  that  of  the  laws,  pervades  the  commerce 
of  Spain  with  America  in  all  its  branches ;  and  from 
the  highest  departments  in  government  descends  to 
the  lowest.  The  very  officers  appointed  to  check 
contraband  trade  arc  often  employed  as  instruments 

1  See  Note  L. 
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earning  it  od  ;  aiid  the  lioanls  instituted  to  restmin 
■od  punish  it,  are  the  channels  tlirough  which  it  tlows.  -. 
The  king  i»  supposed,  by  the  most  intelligent  Spanish 
writen,  to  be  defrauded,  by  vni-ious  artifices,  of  more 
tbiD  one-half  of  the  revenue  wliicli  he  onght  to  receive 
from  America  ;■  and  as  long  as  it  is  tlic  inttTcst  of  so 
Banj  persons  to  screen  those  artifices  from  detection, 
the  knowledge  of  them  will  never  reach  tlie  throne. 
*  How  tuony  ordinances,"  says  Corita,  "  how  many 
iostniclions,  how  many  letters  from  our  sovereign,  are 
Mtal  io  order  to  correct  abuses,  and  how  little  are  they 
"^  "    and  what  small  advantage  is  derived  from 

To  me  the  old  observation  appears  just,  that 
<tlierc  art:  many  physicians,  and  many  tucdicincs, 
is  a  want  of  health ;  where  there  are  many  laws, 
many  judges,  there  is  want  of  justice.  We 
viceroys,  presidents,  governors,  oidors,  corre- 
alcaldes,  and  thonsands  of  atguocils  abound 
here ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  these,  public 
continue  to  multiply."'  Time  has  increased 
iU  which  he  lamented  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
II.  A  spirit  nf  corruption  has  infected  all  tlie 
of  S[iain  in  America.  Men  far  removed  from 
of  government ;  impatient  to  acquire  wealtli, 
f  may  return  9|)ecdily  from  what  they  are  apt 
la  oocuider  lut  a  stale  of  exile  in  a  remote  unhealthful 
ODtuiti;;  allured  by  opportunities  too  tempting  to  be 
seduced  by  the  example  of  those  around 
their  sentiments  of  honour  and  of  duty 
ax.  In  private  life  they  give  themselves 
vp  to  a  (Itssolnte  luxury,  while  in  tlieir  public  cond'ict 
they  become  unmindful  of  what  they  owe  to  their 
•wcrd^  and  to  Uiuir  country. 

Before  1  doso  iJiiH  account  of  the  Spanish  trade  in  Ti 
there  rrmains  one  detached,  but  im[)ortant  si 
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BOOK  branch  of  it  to  be  mentioned.  Soon  after  his  accession 
^.— ^-L»  to  the  throne,  Philip  II.  formed  a  scheme  of  planting 
a  coldny  in  the  Philippine  islands,  which  had  been 
neglected  since  the  time  of  their  discovery ;  and  he 
accomplished  it  by  means  of  an  armament  fitted  out 
1564.  from  New  Spain.**  Manila,  in  the  island  of  Luconia, 
was  the  station  chosen  for  the  capital  of  this  new  esta- 
bUshment.  From  it  an  active  commercial  intercourse 
began  with  the  Chinese,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
that  industrious  people,  allured  by  the  prospect  of 
gain,  settled  in  the  Philippine  islands  under  the  Span- 
ish protection.  They  supplied  the  colony  so  amply 
with  all  the  valuable  productions  and  manufactures  of 
the  East,  as  enabled  it  to  open  a  trade  with  America, 
by  a  course  of  navigation  the  longest  from  land  to  land 
on  our  globe.  In  the  infancy  of  this  trade,  it  was 
carried  on  with  Callao,  on  the  coast  of  Peru ;  but  ex- 
perience having  discovered  the  impropriety  of  fixing 
upon  that  as  the  port  of  communication  with  Manila, 
the  staple  of  the  commerce  between  the  East  and  West 
was  removed  from  Callao,  to  Acapulco,  on  the  coast 
of  New  Spain. 

After  various  arrangements,  it  has  been  brought  into 
a  regular  form.  One  or  two  ships  depart  annually  fix)m 
Acapulco,  which  are  permitted  to  carry  out  silver  to 
the  amount  of  five  hundred  thousand  pesos  f  but  they 
have  hardly  anything  else  of  value  on  board ;  in  return 
for  which,  they  bring  back  spices,  drugs,  china,  and 
japan  wares,  calicoes,  chintz,  muslins,  silks,  and  every 
precious  article  with  which  the  benignity  of  the  cUmate, 
or  the  ingenuity  of  its  people,  has  enabled  the  East  to 
supply  the  rest  of  the  world.  For  some  time  the  mer- 
chants of  Peru  were  admitted  to  participate  in  this 
traffic,  and  might  send  annually  a  ship  to  Acapulco, 
to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  vessels  from  Manila,  and 

**  Torqnem.  i.  lib.  v.  c.  14.  c  Recop.  lib.  ii.  e.  45, 1.  €. 
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vnve  B  proportional  shnre  of  the  commodities  which 
imported.  At  length,  tUc  Peruvians  were  ex-  -. 
I  from  this  trade  by  most  rigorous  edicts,  aud 
1  the  commodities  from  the  East  reserved  solely  for 
c  consumption  of  New  Spain. 
In  conswjnencc  of  this  indulgence,  the  inhabitants 
t  country  enjoy  advantages  unknown  in  the  other 
uiisb  colonies.  The  manufactures  of  the  East  are 
;  only  more  suited  to  a  warm  climate,  and  more 
'  than  those  of  Europe,  but  can  be  sold  at  a 
r  price ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  profits  upon 
hi*m  are  so  considerable,  as  to  enricli  all  those  who 
:  employed,  either  in  bringing  them  from  Manila, 
r  vending  them  lu  New  Spain.  As  the  interest  both 
:  buyer  and  seller  concurred  in  favouring  this 
inch  of  commerce,  it  has  continued  to  extend,  in 
f  regulatiooa  concerted  with  the  most  anxious 
asy  to  circumscribe  it.  Under  cover  of  what  the 
it  to  be  imported,  great  quantities  of  India 
t  are  poiirod  info  the  markets  of  New  Spain  -^ 
when  the  flota  arrives  at  Vera  Cruz  from  Europe, 
1  finds  the  wants  of  the  people  already  supplied 
f  cbenper  and  more  acceptable  commodities. 

TO  is  not,  in  the  commercial  arrangements  of 
any  circumstance  more  inexplicable  than  tlie 
permiMioD  of  this  trade  between  New  Spain  and  the 
Philippines,  or  more  repugnant  to  its  fundamental 
I  of  holding  the  colonies  in  perpetual  dependence 
B  mother  country,  by  prohibiting  any  commercial 
s  that  might  suggest  to  them  the  idea  of  re- 
tng  a  supply  of  their  wants  from  any  other  quarter: 
I  permission  must  appear  still  more  extraordinary, 
1  oonsidenng  that  Spain  herself  carries  on  no  direct 
irith  her  settlements  in  the  Philippines,  and 
I  privilege  to  one  of  her  American  colonics. 
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BOOK  which  she  denies  to  her  subjects  in  Europe.  It  is  pro- 
.^J^JIl  bable,  that  the  colonists  who  originally  took  possession 
of  the  Philippines,  having  been  sent  out  from  New 
Spain,  begun  this  intercourse  with  a  country  which 
they  considered,  in  some  measure,  as  their  parent  state, 
before  the  court  of  Madrid  was  aware  of  its  consequences, 
or  could  establish  regulations  in  order  to  prevent  it. 
Many  remonstrances  have  been  presented  against  this 
trade,  as  detrimental  to  Spain,  by  diverting  into  another 
channel  a  large  portion  of  that  treasure  which  ought  to 
flow  into  the  kingdom,  as  tending  to  give  rise  to  a  spirit 
of  independenC/C  in  the  colonics,  and  to  encoiurage 
innumerable  frauds,  against  which  it  is  impossible  to 
guard,  in  transactions  so  far  removed  from  the  inspec- 
tion of  government.  But  as  it  requires  no  slight  effort 
of  political  wisdom  and  vigour  to  abolish  any  practice 
which  numbers  are  interested  in  supporting,  and  to 
which  time  has  added  the  sanction  of  its  authority, 
the  commerce  between  New  Spain  and  Manila  seems 
to  be  as  considerable  as  ever,  and  may  be  considered 
as  one  chief  cause  of  the  elegance  and  splendour  con- 
spicuous in  this  part  of  the  Spanish  dominions. 
Public  re.  But,  notwithstanding  this  general  corruption  in  the 
America,  colouics  of  Spain,  and  the  diminution  of  the  income 
belonging  to  the  public,  occasioned  by  the  illicit  import- 
ations made  by  foreigners,  as  well  as  by  the  various 
frauds  of  which  the  colonists  themselves  are  guilty  in 
their  commerce  with  the  parent  state,  the  Spanish 
monarchs  receive  a  very  considerable  revenue  from  their 
American  dominions.  This  arises  from  taxes  of  various 
kinds,  which  may  be  divided  into  three  capital  branches. 
The  first  contains  what  is  paid  to  the  king,  as  sove- 
reign, or  superior  lord  of  the  New  World:  to  this 
class  belongs  the  duty  on  the  gold  and  silver  raised 
from  the  mines,  and  the  tribute  exacted  from  the  In- 
dians ;  the  former  is  termed  by  the  Spaniards  the  riyht 
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the  latter  is  the  dufif  of  casmlatfe.     'i'he 

inch  comprohenda  the  numerous  duties  upon  ^ 

,  which  accompany  and  oppress  it  in  every 

p  of  its  progress,  from  the  greatest  transactions  of 

wholesale  mcreiiaut,  to  the  petty  traffic   of  the 

cr  by  retail.    The  third  includes  what  accrues  to 

:  king,  us  head  of  the  church,  and  administrator  of 

funds  in  the  New  World.      In  coiisc- 

EcDce  of  this,    he  receives  the  firat-fruits,  annates, 

jib,  and  other  S[)iritual  revenues,  levied  by  the  ajw- 

!  cliamber  in  Europe ;  and  is  entitled  hkewise  to 

;  profit  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  bull  of  cruzadu. 

lis  bull,  which  is  published  every  two  years,  coutains 

absolution   from  past  oft'ences  by  the  pope,  and 

nmng  other  immnnities,  a  pcrinission  to  eat  several 

Icinds  of  proliibited  food  during  Lent,  and  on  meagre 

,     The  monks  employed  in  dispersing  those  bulls 

I  Iheir  virtues  with  all  the  fervour  of  interested 

Diiuencc  ;  the  people,  ignorant  and  credulous,  listen 

iiuplicit  assent;  and  every  jK-rson  in  the  Spanish 

,  of  Euro|)cun,  creolian,  or  mixed  race,  pur- 

%  u  bull,  wliich  is  deemed  essential  to  Ids  salva- 

,  at  the  rate  set  upon  it  by  governmcnf.' 

Vliat  may  be  the  amount  of  those  various  funds,  u 

I  altuo«t  im[M)8sible  to  determine  with  precision. 

:  extent  of  the  Spanish  dominions  in  America,  the 

■iomiy  of  govcmmriit,  which  renders  them  inacces- 

lo  furt-iguers,  the  mysterious  silence  which  the 

Atards  an:  accnnlomed  to  observe  with  respect  to 

r  statu  of  their  colonies,  combine  in  covering 

I  subject  with  a  veil,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  remove. 

kit  an  account,  apparently  no  less  accurate  than  it  is 

,  has  Utely  been  published  of  the  royal  revenue 

I  New  Spain,  from  which  we  may  form  some  idea 

Mpect  to  what  is  collected  in  the  other  provinces. 
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BOOK  According  to  that  account,  the  crown  does  not  receive, 
>— ...^^  from  all  the  departments  of  taxation  in  New  Spain, 
above  a  .million  of  our  money,  from  which  one-half 
must  be  deducted  as  the  expense  of  the  provincial 
establishment/  Peru,  it  is  probable,  yields  a  sum  not 
inferior  to  this ;  and  if  we  suppose  that  all  the  other 
regions  of  America,  including  the  islands,  furnish  a 
third  share  of  equal  value,  we  shall  not,  perhaps,  be 
far  wide  from  the  truth,  if  we  conclude  that  the  net 
public  revenue  of  Spain,  raised  in  America,  does  not 
exceed  a  million  and  a  half  sterling.  This  falls  far  short 
of  the  immense  sums  to  which  suppositions,  founded 
upon  conjecture,  have  raised  the  Spanish  revenue  in 
America.*  It  is  remarkable,  however,  upon  one  ac- 
count. Spain  and  Portugal  are  the  only  European 
powers  who  derive  a  direct  revenue  from  their  colonies. 
All  the  advantage  that  accrues  to  other  nations,  from 
their  American  dominions,  arises  from  the  exclusive 
enjoyment  of  their  trade ;  but  beside  this,  Spain  has 
brought  her  colonies  to  contribute  towards  increasing 
the  power  of  the  state ;  and,  in  return  for  protection, 
to  bear  a  proportional  share  of  the  common  burden. 

Accordingly,  the  sum  which  I  have  computed  to 
be  the  amount  of  the  Spanish  revenue  from  America, 
arises  wholly  from  the  taxes  collected  there,  and  is 
far  from  being  the  whole  of  what  accrues  to  the  king 
from  his  dominions'  in  the  New  World.  The  heavy 
duties  imposed  on  the  commodities  exported  from 
Spain  to  America,**  as  well  as  what  is  paid  by  those 
which  she  sends  home  in  return;  the  tax  upon  the 
negro-slaves,  with  which  Africa  suppUes  the  New 
World,  together  with  several  smaller  branches  of  fi- 
nance, bring  large  sums  into  the  treasury,  the  precise 
extent  of  which  I  cannot  pretend  to  ascertain. 
Expense  of      But  if  the  revcuue  which  Spain  draws  from  America 

administnL- 

tiod.  f  See  Note  LIII.  «  See  Note  LIV.  »•  See  Note  LV. 
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Wpt  great,  tlic  expense  of  administrittion  in  her  colonies  book 
Hiean  proportion  to  it.  In  every  department,  even  of  ^_-L^ 
■tor  domestic  police  and  finances,  Spain  has  adopted  a 
■ptem  more  complex,  and  more  encumbered  with  a 
huicty  of  tribunals,  and  a  mnltitude  of  officers,  than 
■kit  of  any  European  nation,  in  which  the  sovereign 
BOBsesaes  such  extensive  power.  From  the  jealous 
^■■rit  with  which  Spain  watches  over  her  American 
■Bttlcmcnts,  and  her  endeavours  to  guard  against  fraud 
Hb  provinces  so  remote  from  inspection,  boards  and 
■CccTS  have  been  multiplied  there  with  still  more 
■■xious  attention.  In  a  country  where  the  expense 
bf  living  is  great,  the  salaries  allotted  to  every  person 
H  public  office  must  be  high,  and  must  load  the  re- 
Kenue  with  an  immense  burden.  The  parade  of  govern- 
ment greatly  augments  the  weight  of  it.  The  viceroys 
K(  Mexico,  Peru,  aiid  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada, 
Ot  representatives  of  the  king's  person,  among  people 
Bbnd  of  ostentation,  maintain  all  the  state  and  dignity 
■f  rojalty.  Thdr  cmirts  are  formed  upon  the  model 
■f  that  at  Madrid,  with  horse  and  foot  guards,  a  house- 
Bold  regularly  established,  numerous  attendants,  and 
Rtaignt  of  power,  displaying  such  pomp  as  hardly  re- 
Bbw  tke  appearance  of  a  delegated  authority.  Ail  the 
Hh^KDW  incurred  by  supporting  the  external  and  per* 
■Burat  order  of  government  is  defrayed  by  the  crown. 
Bhe  viceroys  have,  besides,  peculiar  appointments,  suited 
Bd  tbeir  exalted  station.  The  salaries  fixed  by  law  arc, 
bdeed,  extremely  moderate ;  tliat  of  the  viceroy  of 
lEWu  is  outy  thirty  thousand  ducats;  and  that  of  the 
nioDfoj  of  Mexico,  twenty  tliousund  ducatii.'  Of  lati; 
[ttej  havv  been  raised  to  forty  thousand. 

Tbeso  salaries,  however,  constitute  but  a  small  part 
of  the  revenue  enjoyed  by  the  viceroys.  Tlie  exercise 
flf  an  abaolutc  authority  extending  to  every  department 

■  Rcnop  lib.  iiL  Ut.  ii  ,  c,  12. 
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BOOK  of  government,  and  the  power  of  disposing  of  many 
lucrative  offices,  afford  them  many  opportunities  of 
accumulating  wealth.  To  these,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  legal  and  allowed  emoluments,  large  sums 
are  often  added  by  exactions,  which,  in  countries  so 
far  removed  from  the  seat  of  government,  it  is  not  easy 
to  discover,  and  impossible  to  restrain.  By  monopo- 
lizing some  branches  of  commerce,  by  a  lucrative  con- 
cern in  others,  by  conniving  at  the  frauds  of  merchants, 
a  viceroy  may  raise  such  an  annual  revenue  as  no 
subject  of  any  European  monarch  enjoys.^  From  the 
single  article  of  presents  made  to  him  on  the  anni- 
versary of  his  name-day^  which  is  always  observed  as 
a  high  festival,  I  am  informed  that  a  viceroy  has  been 
known  to  receive  sixty  thousand  pesos.  According  to 
a  Spanish  saying,  the  legal  revenues  of  a  viceroy  are 
known,  his  real  profits  depend  upon  his  opportunities 
and  his  conscience.  Sensible  of  this,  the  kings  of 
Spain,  as  I  have  formerly  observed,  grant  a  commission 
to  their  viceroys  only  for  a  few  years.  This  circum- 
stance, however,  renders  them  often  more  rapacious, 
and  adds  to  the  ingenuity  and  ardour  wherewith  they 
labour  to  improve  every  moment  of  a  power  which 
they  know  is  hastening  fast  to  a  period ;  and,  short 
as  its  duration  is,  it  usually  affords  sufficient  time  for 
repairing  a  shattered  fortune,  or  for  creating  a  new 
one.  But  even  in  situations  so  trying  to  human  frailty, 
there  are  instances  of  virtue  that  remains  unseduced. 
In  the  year  1772,  the  marquis  de  Croix  finished  the 
term  of  his  viceroyalty  in  New  Spain  with  unsuspected 
integrity ;  and,  instead  of  bringing  home  exorbitant 
wealth,  returned  with  the  admiration  and  applause  of 
a  grateful  people,  whom  his  government  had  rendered 
happy. 

k  See  Note  LVI. 
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The  original  plan  of  my  father,  the  late  Dr.  Robertson, 
with  respect  to  the  History  of  America,  comprehended 
not  only  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  that  country, 
uid  of  the  conquests  and  colonies  of  the  Spaniards, 
but  embraced  also  the  history  of  the  British  and  Por- 
tagaete  establishments  in  the  New  World,  and  of  the 
fidtlements  made  by  the  several  nations  of  Europe  in 
tbe  West  India  islands.  It  waa  his  intention  not  to 
fcwe  pablished  any  part  of  the  work  until  the  whole 
WW  completed.  In  the  preface  to  his  History  of 
America,  be  has  stated  the  reasons  which  induced  him 
lo  depart  from  that  resolution,  and  to  publish  the  two 
mra  which  contain  an  aa'ount  of  the  discovery  of 
New  World,  and  of  the  progress  of  the  Spanish 
and  colonies  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  He 
•ay*,  "  he  had  made  some  progress  in  the  History  of 
British  Amerirft;"  and  he  announces  his  intention  to 
nrlnm  to  that  part  of  hia  work,  as  soon  as  the  ferment 
which  at  that  time  prevailed  in  the  British  colonies 
m  America  eiiould  subside,  and  regular  government 
he  re-estabhsbed.  Various  causes  concurred  in  pre- 
f eutiog  him  frooi  fulAlliug  his  intention. 

During  tbe  course  of  a  tedious  illness,  which  he 
etrif  Cbntnw  would  have  a  fatal  termination,  Dr. 
Robertson  at  different  times  destroyed  many  of  hia 
pupen.  But  after  his  death,  I  found  that  part  of  the 
History  of  British  America  which  be  had  wrote  many 
yean  before,  and  which  is  now  offered  to  the  public. 
It  ii  written  with  his  own  hand,  as  all  his  works  were; 
It  is  as  carefully  corrected  as  any  part  of  his  manu- 
•cripta  which  I  have  ever  seen ;  ami  he  had  thought 
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it  worthy  of  being  preserved,  as  it  escaped  the  flames 
to  which  so  many  other  papers  had  been  committed. 
I  read  it  with  the  utmost  attention;  but,  before  I 
came  to  any  resolution  about  the  publication,  I  put 
the  MS.  into  the  hands  of  some  of  those  friends  whom 
my  father  used  to  consult  on  such  occasions,  as  it 
would  have  been  rashness  and  presumption  in  nie  to 
have  .trusted  to  my  own  partial  decision.  It  was 
perused  by  some  other  persons  also,  in  whose  taste 
and  judgment  I  have  the  greatest  confidence :  by  all 
of  them  I  was  encouraged  to  offer  it  to  the  public,  as 
a  fragment  curious  and  interesting  in  itself,  and  not 
inferior  to  any  of  my  father's  works. 

When  I  determined  to  follow  that  advice,  it  was  a 
circumstance  of  great  weight  with  me,  that  as  I  never 
could  think  myself  at  liberty  to  destroy  those  papers 
which  my  father  had  thought  worthy  of  being  pre- 
served, and  as  I  could  not  know  into  whose  hands 
they  might  hereafter  fall,  I  considered  it  as  certain 
that  they  would  be  published  at  some  future  period, 
when  they  might  meet  with  an  editor  who,  not  being 
actuated  by  the  same  sacred  regard  for  the  reputation 
of  the  author  which  I  feel,  might  make  alterations 
and  additions,  and  obtrude  the  whole  on  the  public  as 
a  genuine  and  authentic  work.  The  MS.  is  now 
published,  such  as  it  was  left  by  the  author;  nor 
have  I  presumed  to  make  any  addition,  alteration,  or 
correction  whatever. 


Wm.  ROBERTSON. 


QuBBN  St&xbt,  Edikbubgb, 
April  1796. 
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BOOK  IX, 

!hre  domioioDS  of  Great  Britain  in  America  are  next  in  spirit  of 
ttteot  to  those  of  Spain.     Its  acquisitions  there  are  a  iwnkfOHi 
ICoooipense  due  to  those  enterprising    talents  which  w^°^J^. 
|«onipt«d  the  EngHsh  to  enter  early  on  the  career  of ''"''',^"- 
discovciy,  and  to  pursue  it  with  persevering  ardour. 
SogUod  was  the  second  nation  that  ventured  to  visit 
die  New  World.     The  account  of  Columbus's  success- 
ful voyage  filled  all  Europe  with  astonishment  and 
■dmiration.     But  in  England  it  did  something  more; 
it  ctcitcd  a  vehement  desire  of  emulating  the  glory  of 
Spain,  and  of  aiming  to  obtain  some  share  in  those  ad- 
tantaf^  which  were  esi)ected  in  thia  new  field  opened 
to  oationai  activity.    The  attention  of  the  English  court 
had  been  turned  towards  the  discovery  of  unknown 
oodotries,  by  its  negotiation  with  Bartholomew  Colum- 
boi.     Henry  VII.  having-listcncd  to  his  propositions 
■iUi    a  more  favourable  <^ur  than  could    have    been 
axpected  from  a  cautious,  distrustful  prince,  averse  by 
habit  as  well  as  by  tern  per  to  new  and  hazardous  projects, 
eaailjr  induced  to  approve  of  a  voyage  for 
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BOOK  discovery,  proposed  by  some  of  his  own  subjects,  soon 
-^  -L-^  after  the  return  of  Christopher  Columbus. 
^|J*^^y  But  though  the  English  had  spirit  to  form  the 
nen  in  na-  scheme,  they  had  not,  at  that  period,  attained  to  such 
^^***  ^'  skill  in  navigation  as  qualified  them  for  carrjdng  it 
into  execution.  From  the  inconsiderate  ambition  of 
its  monarchs,  the  nation  had  long  wasted  its  genius 
and  activity  in  pernicious  and  ineffectual  efforts  to 
conquer  France.  When  this  ill-directed  ardour  began 
to  abate,  the  fatal  contest  between  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster  turned  the  arms  of  one-half  of  the 
kingdom  against  the  other,  and  exhausted  the  vigour 
of  both.  During  the  course  of  two  centuries,  while 
industry  and  commerce  were  making  gradual  progress, 
both  in  the  south  and  north  of  Europe,  the  English 
continued  so  blind  to  the  advantages  of  their  own 
situation,  that  they  hardly  began  to  bend  their 
thoughts  towards  those  objects  and  pursuits,  to  which 
they  are  indebted  for  their  present  opulence  and 
power.  While  the  trading  vessels  of  Italy,  Spain, 
and  Portugal,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Hans  towns, 
visited  the  most  remote  ports  in  Europe,  and  carried 
on  an  active  intercourse  with  its  various  nations,  the 
English  did  little  more  than  creep  along  their  own 
coasts,  in  small  barks,  which  conveyed  the  productions 
of  one  county  to  another.  Their  commerce  was 
almost  wholly  passive.  Their  wants  were  supplied 
by  strangers ;  and  whatever  necessary  or  luxury  of 
Ufe  their  own  country  did  not  yield,  was  imported  in 
foreign  bottoms.  The  cross  of  St.  George  was  seldom 
displayed  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  narrow  seas. 
Hardly  any  English  ship  traded  with  Spain  or  Portu- 
gal before  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  and 
half  a  century  more  elapsed  before  the  English  mari- 
ners became  so  adventurous  as  to  enter  the  Medi- 
terranean. 
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I      Inthuinfancyorunvigation,  Henry  could  not  commit    book 

I  the  ooodurt  of  an  armament,  destined  to  explore  un-  . ^ — - 

I  known  regions,  to  his  own  Buhjects-  He  invested  Gio-  rr'm  Bm" 
Innoi  Gftboto,  a  Venetian  adventurer,  who  had  settled  Jfll.'^"^' 
I  in  Bristol,  with  the  chief  command  ;  and  issued  a  com-  "'"^  of 
I  ninioit  to  him  and  his  three  sons,  empowering  them  to 
liul.  under  the  Imnner  of  England,  towards  the  east, 
I  aorth,  or  west,  in  order  to  discover  countries  unoccupied    . 
I  by  any  Christian  state  ;  to  take  possession  of  them  in 
I  bi  name,  and  lo  carry  on  an  exclusive  trade  mth  the 
I  Vhabitanta.undtrr  condition  of  paying  a  lifth  part  of  the 
■ftHbnAt  on  every  voyage  to  the  crown.     This  com- 
^^^Bb  was  gnmliHl  on  March  3th,  1495,  in  less  than  I 

^BSfiMav  afWr  the  rrtnrn  of  Colunibns  from  America.* 
rBat  Cabot   (fur  that  is  the  name  he  assumed  in  Eng-  I 

I  bud,  and  by  which  he  is  best  known)  did  not  set  out  on 
I  ]us  voyage  for  two  years.    He,  together  with  his  second 
lion  Sebutian,  embarked  at  Bristol,  on  board  a  ship     ''9'- 
^ftiniiabed  by  the  king,  and  was  accompanied  by  four 
nnall  liorka,  6ttrd  out  by  the  mcrelmnts  of  that  city. 

As  in  that  nge  the  most  eminent  navigntors,  formed  tibot  *»- 
by  the  iiistrutrtions  of  Columbus,  or  animated  by  his  Newfound- 
example,  were  guided  by  ideas  derived  from  his  supe-  Jl"),'^™ 
rior  knowledge  and  experience,  Cabot  had  adopted  the  'I"-  ""•  '^ 
mlem  of  that  great  man,  concerning  the  probability  of 
opening  a  new  and  shorter  passage  to  the  East  Indies, 
by  holding  a  western  course.  The  opinion  which 
Cohuobos  had  formed  with  res|>ect  to  the  islands  which 
be  had  diacovercd,  wan  universally  received.  They 
were  sopposvd  to  lie  rontignous  to  the  great  continent 
nf  India,  and  to  constitute  a  part  of  the  vast  countries 
camprchended  under  that  general  name,  Cabot 
Mxardingly  deemed  it  probable,  that,  by  steering  to 
tbe  Dortb-wcdt,  he  might  reach  India  by  a  shorter 
conne  than  that  which  Columbus    had    taken,    and 
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BOOK    hoped  to  fall  in  with  the  coast  of  Cathay,  or  China,  of 
-.^^.^^^  whose  fertility  and  opulence  the  descriptions  of  Marco 
Polo  had  excited  high  ideas.     After  sailing  for  some 
weeks  due  west,  and  nearly  on  the  parallel  of  the  port 
from  which  he  took  his  departure,  he  discovered  a  large 
island,  which  he  called  Prima  Vista,  and  his  sailors 
Newfoundland;  and  in  a  few  days  he  descried  a  smaller 
June  24.   islc,  to  which  hc  gave  the  name  of  St.  John.     He 
landed  on  both  these,  made  some  observations  on  their 
,  soil  and  productions,  and  brought  off  three  of  the  natives. 
'  Continuing  his  course  westward,  he  soon  reached  the 
continent  of  North  America,  and  sailed  along  it  from 
the  fifty-sixth  to  the  thirty-eighth  degree  of  latitude, 
from  the  coast  of  Labrador  to  that  of  Virginia.  As  his 
chief  object  was  to  discover  some  inlet  that  might  open 
a  passage  to  the  west,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  landed 
anywhere  during  this  extensive  run;  and  he  returned 
to  England  without  attempting  either  settlement  or 
conquest  in  any  part  of  that  continent.^ 
Henry  doM      If  it  had  been  Henry's  purpose  to  prosecute  the 
br  3dSof  8  object  of  the  commission  given  by  him  to  Cabot,  and 
™*^*^5  to  take  possession  of  the  countries  which  he  had  dis- 
covered, the  success  of  this  voyage  must  have  answered 
his  most  sanguine  expectations.      His  subjects  were 
undoubtedly  the  first  Europeans  who  had  visited  that 
part  of  the  American  continent,  and  were  entitled  to 
whatever  right  of  property  prior  discovery  is  supposed 
to  confer.     Countries  which  stretched  in  an  uninter- 
rupted  course  through  such  a  large  portion   of  the 
temperate   zone,    opened   a   prospect   of  settling   to 
advantage  under  mild  climates,  and  in  a  fertile  soil. 
But  by  the  time  that  Cabot  returned  to  England,  he 
found  both  the  state  of  affairs,  and  the  king's  incU- 
nation  unfavourable  to  any  scheme,  the  execution  of 
which  would  have  required    tranquillity  and  leisure. 

i*  Monson's  Naval  Tracti,  in  CburchiU's  Collect,  iii.  211. 
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•iavcJved  id  a  war  with  Scotland,  and  his  book 
■P  not  yet  fully  composed  after  the  com-  __.^_-' 
BMS  by  a  formidable  insurrection  of  his  own 
I  in  ihe  west.  An  ambassador  from  Ferdinand 
Lof  AnBgou  was  then  in  London  ;  and  as  Henry  set 
I  k  high  value  upon  the  friendship  of  that  monarch,  for 
Iwbose  character  he  professed  much  admiration,  per- 
I  hapt  from  its  similarity  to  his  own,  and  was  endea- 
Ivoaring  to  strengthen  their  union  by  negotiating  the 

■  ■Mirbge  vhich  afterwards  took  place  between  his 
IcUcst  son  and  the  princess  Catharine,  he  n~as  cautious 
1  «f  giving  any  offence  to  a  prince  jealous  to  excess  of 
I  ill  bis  rights.  From  the  position  of  the  islands  and 
I- continent  which  Cabot  had  discovered,  it  was  evident 
I  that  they  lay  within  the  hmits  of  the  ample  donative 
I  which  the  bounty  of  Alexander  VI.  had  conferred 
L  apoD  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  No  person,  in  that  age, 
Vqneationed  the  validity  of  a  papal  grant ;  and  Ferdi* 

■  Mod  was  not  of  a  temper  to  relinquish  any  claim  to 
r  wludi  he  bad  a  shadow  of  title.     Submission  to  the 

■miortty  of  the  pope,  and  deference  for  an  ally  whom 
[  ke  eDOrted,  seem  to  have  concurred  with  Henry's  own 
I  mttiatiou,  in  determining  him  to  abandon  a  scheme,  in 
I  which  he  had  engaged  with  some  degree  of  ardour  and 
I  CKpeclfltioD.  No  attempt  towards  discovery  was  made 
in  England  during  the  remainder  of  his  reign ;  and 
Sebaatiaa  Cabot,  finding  no  encouragement  for  his 
B  talents  there,  entered  into  the  service  of  Spain.' 

■■  titamm  of  Mtamrj  •Mm  in  bd  been  Tormcd  in  England  lowutli 
If  of  tbo  dilMilh  cm(ui7.      But  u  then  U  no  oilier  mrnuiniil  of 
n  ■  piuni  (milled  b;  the  king  to  the  idteBlnren, 
n  fetble  or  abonln  projecu.      If  toy  atlemiit  tuul 
, _-, fuflhiifwienl.  ilixulilDot  harecuapcd  thekDOW- 
B'k^ltaf  ooOBpflrr  u  bdutrtoa*  Uid  iDqaiailite  u  Hakluyl.     In  hii  patent. 
~  HTf  MMrtrti  tfao  idTmlnrm  fran  enmwching  on  the  countriri  diicoicnd 
ikt  Ua^  of  Portapl,  or  uif  other  prince  m  coahitnij  with  Zofltad. 
i^Mr-i  JW*r«.  mO.  itU.  p.  37. 


li  fnhMt  Ibi  iber  «eie 
IB  ■■J*  In  ooaMHianc*  ui 
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BOOK  This  is  the  most  probable  account  of  the  sudden 
^^^^^  cessation  of  Henry's  activity,  after  such  success  in  his 
medSe""  ^^  cssay  as  might  have  encouraged  him  to  persevere, 
snocenon.  r^]^^  advantages  of  commerce,  as  well  as  its  nature, 
were  so  Uttle  understood  in  England  about  this  period, 
that  by  an  act  of  parliament  in  the  year  1488,  the 
taking  of  interest  for  the  use  of  money  was  prohibited 
under  severe  penalties.**  And,  by  another  law,  the 
profit  arising  from  dealing  in  bills  of  exchange  was 
condemned  as  savouring  of  usury.*  ut  is  not  surpris- 
ing, then,  that  no  great  effort  should  Be  made  to  extend 
^  trade,  by  a  nation  whose  commercial  ideas  were  still 
so  crude  and  illiberal.^  But  it  is  more  difficult  to  dis- 
cover what  prevented  this  scheme  of  Henry  VII.  from 
being  resumed  during  the  reigns  of  his  son  and  grand- 
son ;  and  to  give  any  reason  why  no  attempt  was  made, 
either  to  explore  the  northern  continent  of  America 
more  fully,  or  to  settle  in  it.  Henry  VIII.  was  fre- 
quently at  open  enmity  with  Spain :  the  value  of  the 
Spanish  acquisitions  in  America  had  become  so  well 
known,  as  might  have  excited  his  desire  to  obtain  some 
footing  in  those  opulent  regions ;  and  during  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  reign,  the  prohibitions  in  a  papal 
bull  would  not  have  restrained  him  from  making  en- 
croachment  upon  the  Spanish  dominions.  But  the  reign 
of  Henry  was  not  favourable  to  the  progress  of  discovery. 
During  one  period  of  it,  the  active  part  which  he  took 
in  the  affairs  of  the  continent,  and  the  vigour  with 
which  he  engaged  in  the  contest  between  the  two 
mighty  rivals,  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.,  gave  full  occu- 
pation to  the  enterprising  spirit  both  of  the  king  and 
of  his  nobility.  During  another  period  of  his  adminis- 
tration, his  famous  controversy  with  the  court  of  Rome 
kept  the  nation  in  perpetual  agitation  and  suspense. 

^3  Hen.  VIT.  c.  5.  «=  3  Hen.  VII.  c.  6. 
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I  by  those  objects,  neither  the  king  nor  the    i 
loble*  hod  iucUnation  or  leisure  to  turn  their  attention  -^ 
r  pursuits;  and  without  their  pntronage  and  aid, 
e  oomtncrcial  {lart  of  the  nation  was  too  inconsider- 
i  to  make  any  cSbrt  of  consequence.    Though  Eng- 
d,  l^  its  total  separation  from  tho  cliurch  of  Rome, 
I  iftcr  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.,  disclaimed  that 
liutbonfy  which,  by  its  presumptuous  partition  of  the 
e  between  two  favourite  nations,  circumscribed  the 
Eactrri^  of  every  other  state  within  very  narrow  limits, 
I'jet  a  feebie  minority,  distracted  with  faction,  was  not  a 
ctare  for  forming  schemes  of  doubtful  success,  and 
I  lemote  utihty.    The  bigotry  of  Mary,  and  her  marriage 
I  with  Philip,  disposed  her  to  pay  a  saci-ed  regard  to 
t  grant  of  the  holy  sec.  which  vested  in  a  husband, 
lea  whom  she  doted,  an  exclusive  right  to  every  part  of 
Itbe  New  World.    Thus,  through  a  singular  succession 
lof  Tuious  causes,  sixty-one  years  elapsed  from  the  time 
?tiut  the  English  discovered  North  America,   during 
which  their  monarchs  gave  little  attention  to  that  coun- 
try which  was  destined  to  t>e  annexed  to  their  crown, 
ind  to  be  a  chief  source  of  its  opulence  and  power. 
Bat  though  the  public  contributed  little  towards  the  e^ 
I  of  discovery,  naval  skill,  knowledge  of  com-  a: 
iDtl  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  began  to  spread  among  ^ 
the  Elijah.     During  the  reign  of  Henry  VUI.  several  j'' 
D0W  dumnelfl  of  trade  were  opened,  and  private  adven- 
ttmn  Tinted  remote  countries,  with  which  England 
had  fonoerly  no    intercourse.      Some  merchants   of 
Briftol,  having  fitted  out  two  ships  for  the  southern 
Rg^ni  of  America,  committed  the  conduct  of  them  to 
Sefawtian  Cabot,  who  had  quitted  the  service  of  Spain. 
He  mit«d  the  coasts  of  Brazil,  and  touched  at  the 
»Uod«  of  Hispauiola  and  Puerto  Rico ;  and  though 
this  voyage  seems    not    to    have  been    beneficial    to 
the  adventurers,  it  extended  the  sphere  of   English 
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BOOK  navigation,  and  added  to  the  national  stock  of  nautical 
^.^i.^..^^  science/  Though  disappointed  in  their  expectations  of 
profit  in  this  first  essay,  the  merchants  were  not  dis- 
couraged. They  sent,  successively,  several  vessels  from, 
different  ports  towards  the  same  quarter,  and  seem  to 
have  carried  on  an  interloping  trade  in  the  Portuguese 
settlements  with  success.'  Nor  was  it  only  towards 
the  West,  that  the  activity  of  the  English  was  directed. 
Other  merchants  began  to  extend  their  commercial 
views  to  the  East ;  and  by  establishing  an  intercourse 
with  several  islands  in  the  Archipelago,  and  with  some 
of  the  towns  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  they  found  a  new 
market  for  woollen  cloths,  (the  only  manufacture  which 
the  nation  had  begun  to  cultivate,)  and  supplied  their 
countrymen  with  various  productions  of  the  East, 
formerly  unknown,  or  received  from  the  Venetians  at 
an  exorbitant  price.** 
Unsoc.  But  the  discovery  of  a  shorter  passage  to  the  East 

tempu  to    Indies,  by  the  north-west,  was  still  the  favourite  project 
BoIS^-wMt  ^^  *^®  nation,  which  beheld  with  envy  the  vast  wealth 
pj»^««  to  that  flowed  into  Portugal,  from  its  commerce  with  those 
regions.     The  scheme  was  accordingly  twice  resumed 
1527  and    uudcr  the  long  administration  of  Henry  VIII. ;  first, 
with  some  slender  aid  from  the  king,  and  then   by 
private  merchants.    Both  voyages  were  disastrous  and 
unsuccessful.    In  the  former,  one  of  the  ships  was  lost. 
In  the  latter,  the  stock  of  provisions  was  so  ill-propor- 
tioned to  the  number  of  the  crew,  that,  although  they 
were  but  six  months  at  sea,  many  perished  with  hunger, 
and  the  survivors  were  constrained  to  support  life  by 
feeding  on  the  bodies  of  their  dead  companions.* 
Sir  Hugh        The  vigour  of  the  commercial  spirit  did  not  relax  in 
faa»^   ^  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.     The  great  fishery  on  the 
Borth'al*  banks  of  Newfoundland  became  an  object  of  attention; 

passage. 

f  Hakluyt,  iii.  498.  '  Ibid.  iii.  700.  »  Ibid.  ii.  96,  &c. 

Ubid.  i.  2i:i,  &c.  ;  iii.  129,  130. 
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I    aad  from  some  regulations  for  the  encouragement  of    book 
I    tbat  branch   of  trade,  it  seems  to  bave  been  prose-  ■  .  .-. 
I    cattd  witii  activity  and  success.'"    But  the  prospect 
I  .  of  opening    n   communication  with    China    and    the 
f    Spice  islands,  by  some  other  route  than  round  the 
I    wpf    of    Good  Hope,  still  continued    to    alhire    the 
I    English,  more  than  any  scheme  of  adventure.     Cabot, 
I    whose  opinion  was  deservedly  of  high  authority  in 
L  whatever  related  to  nnval  enterprise,  warmly  urged 
I  the  EogUsh  to  make  another  attempt  to  discover  this 
I  pMnge.     As  it  had  been  thrice  searched  for  in  vain, 
I  by  steering  towards  the  north-west,  he  proposed  that  a 
I  trial  should  now  be  made  by  the  north-east ;  and  sup- 
I  ported  this  advice  by  such  plausible  reasons  and  con- 
K  jectoreH,  as  excited  sanguine  expectations  of  success. 
rSeveral  noblemen  and  persons  of  rank,  together  with 
t  aotne  principal  merchants,  having  associated  for  this 
[  puipose,  were  incorporated,  by  a   charter  from  the 
I  king,  under  the  title  of  The  Company  of  Merchant 
I  Adventurers  for  the  Discovery  of  Regions,  Dominions, 
I  Islands,    and    Places    unknown.       Cabot,    who    was      is^a. 
I  appointed  governor  of  this  company,  soon  fitted  out 
1  two  ships  and  a  bark,  furnished  with  instructions  in 
I  liis  own  hand,  which  discover  the  great  extent  both  of 
I  Ids  naval  skill  and  mercantile  sagacity. 
I       Sir  Hugh  VVilloughby,  who  was  intrusted  with  the 
Looamiand,  stood  directly  northwards  along  the  coast  of 
■HMct,  and  doubled  the  North  Cape.     But  in  that    Mit  lo. 
^^Hbliious  ocean,  his  small  squadron  was  separated 
HMniolent  storm.     Willoughby's  ship  and  the  bark  wuiooghbr 
took  nllige  in  an  obscure  harbom-  in  a  desert  part  of '"'^''"'' 
Roanan  LapUnd.  where  be  and  all  his  companions 
I   were  froien  to  death.     Richard  Chancelour,  the  captain 
I'Of  tbe  other  vessel,  was  more  fortunate;  he  entered  Om of hu 
^ibe  White  sea,  and  wintered  in  safety,  at  Archangel.  terT.! 
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BOOK   Though  no  vessel  of  any  foreign  nation   had  ever 

>.^^.-^^  visited  that  quarter  of  the  globe  before,  the  inhabitants 

received  their  new  visitors  with  an  hospitality  which 

would  have  done  honour  to  a  more  poUshed  people. 

The  English  learned  there,  that  this  was  a  province  of 

a  vast  empire,  subject  to  the  great  duke  or  czar  of 

Muscovy,  who  resided  in  a  great  city  twelve  hundred 

The  captain  miles  from  Archaugel.      Chancelour,   with  a   spirit 

cow.          becommg  an  officer  employed  m  an  expedition  for 

discovery,  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  about  the  part 

which  he  ought  to  take,  and  set  out  for  that  distant 

capital.     On  his  arrival  in  Moscow,  he  was  admitted 

to  audience,  and  delivered  a  letter  which  the  captain 

of  each  ship  had  received  from  Edward  VI.  for  the 

sovereign  of  whatever  country  they  should  discover,  to 

John  Vasilowitz,  who  at  that  time  filled  the  Russian 

throne.     John,  though  he  ruled  over  bis  subjects  with 

the  cruelty  and  caprice  of  a  barbarous  despot,  was  not 

destitute  of  political  sagacity.     He  instantly  perceived 

the  happy  consequences  that  might  flow  from  opening 

an  intercourse  between  his  dominions  and  the  western 

nations  of  Europe ;  and  delighted  with  the  fortunate 

event  to  which  he  was  indebted  for  this  unexpected 

benefit,  he   treated  Chancelour  with  great  respect ; 

Feb.  1554.  and,  by  a  letter  to  the  king  of  England,  invited  his 

subjects  to  trade  in  the  Russian  dominions,  with  ample 

promises  of  protection  and  favour.* 

Trade  Chancclour,  on  his  return,  found  Mary  seated  on  the 

JlSth*        English  throne.     The  success  of  this  voyage,  the  dis- 

Russia.      covery  of  a  new  course  of  navigation,  the  estabUshment 

of  commerce  with  a  vast  empire,  the  name  of  which 

was  then  hardly  known  in  the  West,  and  the  hope  of 

arriving,  in  this  direction,  at  those  regions  which  had 

been  so  long  the  object  of  desire,  excited  a  wonderful 

ardour  to  prosecute  the  design  with  greater  vigour. 

•  Hakluyt,  i.  226,  &r. 
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,  iiuplicilly  guided  by  her  husband  in  every  act 

wtration,  was  not  unwilling  to  turn  the  com-  - 

1  activity  of  her  subjects  towards  a  quarter  where 

1  not  excite  the  jealousy  of  Spain,  by  encroaching 

I U  ita  possessions  in  tlie  New  World.   She  wrote  to  John 

*  Tuilowitx  ID  the  most  respectful  terms,  courting  his 

friendihip.    She  coDtirnied  tiie  charter  of  Edward  VI., 

wnpowerrd  Chaucelour,  and  two  agents  appointed  by 

the  company,  to  negotiate  with  the  czar  in  her  name ; 

id,  MTordiDg  to  the  spirit  of  that  age,  she  granted  an 

nduNve  hglit  uf  trade  with  Russia  to  the  corporation 

Jit  adventurers.™     In  virtue  of  this  they  not 

tablished  an  active  and  gainful  commerce  with 

;  but,  iti  hopes  of  reaching  China,  they  pushed 

r  diacoveries  eastward  to  the  coast  of  Nova  Zembia, 

^Ibe  Btraits  of  Waigatz,  and  towards  the  mouth  of  the 

river  Oby.     Hut  in  those   frozen  seas,    which 

"c  weDM  not  to  have  destined  for  navigation,  th^ 

!  eipowd  to  innumerable  disatiters,  and  met  with 

KaaooCMiTe  (Urappointments. 

N'or  wej:«  their  attempts  to  open  a  communication  c. 

pvuh  India  made  only  in  this  channel.    Tliey  appointed  m 

i  of  their  factors  (o  accompany  the  Russian  cara-  ' 

a  which  travelled  into  Persia  by  the  way  of  Astracan 

1  the  Gupian  sea,  instructing  them  to  penetrate  as 

pOMible  towards  the  East,  and  to  en<leavour, 

t  only  bo  cctablish  a  trade  with  those  countries,  but 

I  acquire  cvi'ry  information  that  luight  afford  any 

I  l^cht  towanis  tht;  discovery  of  a  (lassage  to  China  by 

\Uue  north-east."    Notwithstanding  a  variety  of  dangers 

I  they  wtru  t.-x]K)sed  in  travelling  through  so 

mf  iirovincea,  inhabited   by   tierce  and    licentious 

)  of  these  factors   reached  Bokara,  iu  the 

province  of  Chorascan ;  and   though  prevented  from 

advancing  farther  by  the  civil  wars  which  ilesolated 

■  IIUlMl.i.  ZJS.  \.:.  •  IhM.  i.  :llll 
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BOOK  the  country,  they  returned  to  Europe  with  some  hopes 
v^„^,L,^  of  extending  the  commerce  of  the  company  into  Persia, 
and  with  much  intelligence  concerning  the  state  of 
those  remote  regions  of  the  East."" 
Expedition  The  succcssful  progress  of  the  merchant  adventurers 
of  AMcti.  in  discovery  roused  the  emulation  of  their  countrymen, 
and  turned  their  activity  into  new  channels.  A  com- 
mercial intercourse,  hitherto  unattempted  by  the  Eng- 
lish, having  been  opened  with  the  coast  of  Barbary,  the 
specimens  which  that  afforded  of  the  valuable  produc- 
tions of  Africa  invited  some  enterprising  navigators  to 
visit  the  more  remote  provinces  of  that  quarter  of  the 
globe.  They  sailed  along  its  western  shore,  traded  in 
different  ports  on  both  sides  of  the  line,  and,  after 
acquiring  considerable  knowledge  of  those  countries, 
returned  with  a  cargo  of  gold  dust,  ivory,  and  other 
rich  commodities,  little  known  at  that  time  in  England. 
This  commerce  with  Africa  seems  to  have  been  pur- 
sued with  vigour,  and  was  at  that  time  no  less  innocent 
than  lucrative ;  for,  as  the  English  had  then  no  demand 
for  slaves,  they  carried  it  on  for  many  years,  without 
violating  the  rights  of  humanity.  Thus  far  did  the 
English  advance  during  a  period  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  infant  state  of  their  navigation  and  com- 
merce ;  and  feeble  as  its  steps  at  that  time  may  appear 
to  us,  we  trace  them  with  an  interesting  curiosity,  and 
look  back  with  satisfaction  to  the  early  essays  of  that 
spirit  which  we  now  behold  in  the  fuU  maturity  of  its 
strength.  Even  in  those  first  efforts  of  the  English, 
an  intelligent  observer  will  discern  presages  of  their 
future  improvement.  As  soon  as  the  activity  of  the 
nation  was  put  in  motion,  it  took  various  directions, 
and  exerted  itself  in  each  with  that  steady,  persevering 
industry,  which  is  the  soul  and  guide  of  commerce. 
Neither  discouraged  by  the  hardships  and  dangers  to 

<>  Hakluyt,  i.  310,  &c 
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Lwhich  they  were  exposed  in  tliose  northern  seas  whicli 
llhej  first  Rttem|ited  to  explore,  nor  afraid  of  venturing  ^ 

Bto  the  sultry  climates  of  the  torrid  zone,  the  English, 
I  during  (he  reigus  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  and 
I  Muy,  opened  some  of  the  most  considerable  sources 
I  of  their  commercial  opulence,  and  gave  a  beginning  to 
I  their  trade  with  Turkey,  with  Africa,  with  Russia,  and 
I  with  Xcwfoiindland. 

By  the  progress  which  England  had  already  made  R 
I  navigation  and  commerce,  it  was  now  prepared  for  „ 
I  advaocing  farther ;  and  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  ^ 
I  to  the  (hrone.  a  period  commenced  extremely  auspi- 
[  tiotu)  to  this  spirit  which  was  rising  in  the  nation. 
I  The  domestic  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom,  maintained, 
lost  without  interruption,  during  the  course  of  a  long 
]  proaperous  reign ;  the  peace  with  foreign  nations, 
I  Hut  sobststed  more  than  twenty  years  after  Elizabeth 
mma  acatcd  on  the  throne ;  the  queen's  attentive  eco- 
laooiy.  which  exempted  her  subjects  from  the  burden 
I  of  taxes  oppressive  to  trade;  the  popularity  of  her 
iKdmiuistnition,  were  all  favourable  to  commercial 
loDtcrprL.se,  and  called  it  forth  into  vigorous  exertion. 
I'Tbe  difcerning  eye  of  Elizabeth  having  early  perceived 
lihit  the  security  of  a  kingdom  environed  by  the  sea 
nded  on  its  naval  force,  she  began  her  government 
ritb  adding  to  the  number  and  strength  of  the  royal 
FoaTjr ;  which,  during  a  factious  minority,  and  a  reign 
liUnt  oa  no  object  but  that  of  suppressing  heresy,  had 
1  neglected,  and  suffered  to  decay.  She  filled  her 
I  with  naval  stores ;  she  built  several  ships  of 
Kgmt  IbrDe,  uecording  to  the  ideas  of  that  age,  and 
■  neouraged  her  subjects  to  imitate  her  example,  that 
llbey  might  no  longer  depend  on  foreigners,  from  whom 
1  the  Knghxh  had  hitherto  purchased  all  vessels  of  any 
I  ODDsiderablc  burthen.''    By  those  efforts,  the  skill  of  the 

>  CuDd.  Amulo,  p.  70.  edit.  I6lt>  t  fal. 
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English  artificers  was  improved,  the  number  of  sailors 
increased,  and  the  attention  of  the  public  turned  to  the 
navy,  as  the  most  important  national  object.     Instead 
of  abandoning  any  of  the  new  channels  of  commerce 
which  had  been  opened  in  the  three  preceding  reigns, 
the  English  frequented  them  with  greater  assiduity, 
and  the  patronage  of  their  sovereign  added  vigour  to 
all  their  efforts.     In  order  to  secure  to  them  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  exclusive  trade  with  Russia,  Elizabeth 
cultivated  the  connexion  with  John  Vasilowitz,  which 
had  been  formed  by  her  predecessor,  and,  by  succes- 
sive embassies,  gained  his  confidence  so  thoroughly, 
that  the  English  enjoyed  that  lucrative  privilege  during 
his  long  reign.     She  encouraged  the  company  of  mer- 
chant adventurers,  whose  monopoly  of  the  Russian 
trade  was  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament,"*  to  resume 
^^^^-     their  design  of  penetrating  into  Persia  by  land.    Their 
second  attempt,  conducted  with  greater  prudence,  or 
undertaken  at  a  more  favourable  juncture  than  the 
first,  was  more  successful.     Their  agents  arrived  in 
the  Persian  court,  and  obtained  such  protection  and 
immunities  from  the  shah,  that  for  a  course  of  years 
they  carried  on  a  gainful  commerce  in  his  kingdom  \ 
and  by  frequenting  the  various  provinces  of  Persia, 
became  so  well  acquainted  with  the  vast  riches  of  the 
East,  as  strengthened  their  design  of  opening  a  more 
direct  intercourse  with  those  fertile  regions  by  sea. 
Frobishcr        But  as  cvcry  cffort  to  accompUsh  this  by  the  north- 
tibreT       6&s^  tiad  proved  abortive,  a  scheme  was  formed,  under 
todSStcr  *^®  patronage  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  the  head  of  the 
the  north-  enterprising  family  of  Dudley,  to  make  a  new  attempt, 
■age.         by  holding  an  opposite  course  by  the  north-west.    The 
conduct  of  this  enterprise  was  committed  to  Martin 
1576^     Frobisher,  an  officer  of  experience  and  reputation.    In 
tJ^llh   ^^^^^  successive  voyages  he  explored  the  inhospitable 

1  Hakluyt,  i.  369.  '  Ibid.  i.  344,  &c 
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f  Labrador,  and  that  of  Greenland  (to  which    book 

|i£ttzabcth  gave  the  name  of  Meta  Incngnifa),  without  ^--^.-L^ 

Idiaoovcring  any  probable  appearance  of  that  passage  D^^ti' 

I  to  India  for  which  he  sought.     This  new  disappoint-  "°^  ** 

I  ncnt  was  sensibly  felt,  and  might  have  damped  the 

l^irit  of  naval  enterprise  among  the  English,  if  it  had 

loot  resumed  fresh  vigour,  amidst  the  general  exulta- 

tioD  of  the  nation,  upon  the  successfid  expedition  of 

Francis  Drake.     That  bold  navigator,  envious  of  the 

rj  which  ^[agellan  had  acquired  by  sailing  round 

globe,  formed  a  scheme  of  attempting  a  voyage, 

Ewhicb  all  Europe  had  admired  for  sixty  years,  without 

WDturing  to  follow  the  Portuguese  discoverer  in  his 

idveDturoas  course.      Drake  undertook  this  with  a 

I  squadron,  in  which  the  largest  vessel  did  not 

I  a  hundred  tons,  and  he  accomplished  it  with 

I  credit  to  himself  than  honour  to  his  country. 

D  in  this  voyage,  conducted  with  other  views,  Drake 

I  not  to  Lave  been  inattentive  to  the  favourite 

t  of  his  countrymen,  the  discovery  of  a  new  route 

Before  he  quitted  the  Pacific  ocean,  in  order 

1  towards  the  Philippine  islands,  he  ranged 

;  the  coast  of  California,  as  high  as  the  latitude 

y-two  degrees  north,  in  liopes  of  discovering,  on 

;  iide,  the  communication  between  the  two  seas, 

1  bad  so  often  l>een  searched  for  in  vain  on  the 

But  this  was  the  only  unsuccessful  attempt  of 

The  excessive  cold  of  the  chniate,  intolerable 

1  who  had  long  been   accustomed  to  tropical 

at,  obliged  hioi  to  stop  short  in  his  progress  towards 

!  north ;  (and  whether  or  not  there  be  any  passage 

1  tlic  Pacific  to  the  Atlantip  ocean  in  that  quarter, 

1  point  still  nnascertained.'  \ 

this  period,  the  English  seem  to  have  con-  Emho- 
I  in  their  own  abilities  sTid  courage,  as  equal  to  Sil^.017. 

•  HtUaTt.  Ui.  410.     CiidJ.  Annul.  301.  &c. 
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BOOK  any  naval  enterprise.  They  had  now  visited  every 
'.^  region  to  which  navigation  extended  in  that  age,  and 
had  rivalled  the  nation  of  highest  repute  for  naval  skill 
in  its  most  splendid  exploit.  But,  notwithstanding 
the  knowledge  which  they  had  acquired  of  the  diflfer- 
ent  quarters  of  the  globe,  they  had  not  hitherto  at- 
tempted any  settlement  out  of  their  own  country.  Their 
merchants  had  not  yet  acquired  such  a  degree,  either 
of  wealth  or  of  political  influence,  as  was  requisite 
towards  carrying  a  scheme  of  colonization  into  execu- 
tion. Persons  of  noble  birth  were  destitute  of  the 
ideas  and  information  which  might  have  disposed  them 
to  patronize  such  a  design.  The  growing  power  of 
Spain,  however,  and  the  ascendant  over  the  other  na- 
tions of  Europe  to  which  it  had  attained  under  Charles  V. 
and  his  son,  naturally  turned  the  attention  of  mankind 
towards  the  importance  of  those  settlements  in  the 
New  World,  to  which  they  were  so  much  indebted  for 
that  pre-eminence.  The  intercourse  between  Spain 
and  England,  during  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary ; 
the  resort  of  the  Spanish  nobility  to  the  English  court, 
while  Philip  resided  there ;  the  study  of  the  Spanish 
'  language,  which  became  fashionable ;  and  the  transla- 
tion of  several  histories  of  America  into  English,  dif- 
fused gradually  through  the  nation  a  more  distinct 
knowledge  of  the  poUcy  of  Spain  in  planting  its  colo- 
nies, and  of  the  advantages  which  it  derived  from  them. 
When  hostilities  commenced  between  EUzabeth  and 
PhiUp,  the  prospect  of  annoying  Spain  by  sea  opened 
a  new  career  to  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  English 
nobility.  Almost  every  eminent  leader  of  the  age 
aimed  at  distinguishing  himself  by  naval  exploits.  That 
service,  and  the  ideas  connected  with  it,  the  discovery 
of  unknown  countries,  the  establishment  of  distant 
colonies,  and  the  enriching  of  commerce  by  new  com«- 
modities,  became  familiar  to  persons  of  rank. 
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&     Id  ooosequence  of  all  those  concurring  onuses,  the    boor 
HDglisb  began  seriously  to  form  plans  of  settling  colo-  ,^1^::^^ 
hies  in  those  parts  of  Aniericn  wliicli  hitherto  they  had  J^t'^J^' 
Kttily  f  isilctl.  The  projectors  and  patrons  of  these  plans  ™'""^ '" 
ViRTo  mostly  persons  of  rank  and  influence.     Among  America. 
■tiMn,  Sir  Humphry  Gilbert,  of  Compton,  in  Dcvon- 
■ibin;,  uught  to  be  mentioned  with  the  distinction  due 
■lo  tbe  conductor  of  the  first  English  colony  to  America. 
■He  bad  early  rendered  himself  conspicuous   by  his 
l»ilitarT  services  both  in  France  and  Ireland;   and 
W  iHiing  afterwards  turned  his  attention  to  naval  affairs, 
FW  pablisbed  a  disKrourse  concerning  the  probability  of 
[  ft  nertb-west  passage,  which  discovered  no  inconsider- 
I  jUe  portion  both  of  learning  and  ingenuity,  mingled 
Kirith  the  enthusiasDi,  the  credulity,  and  sanguine  ex- 
lipectationi  which  incite  racn  to  new  and  hazardous 
undertakings.'    With  those  talents,  he  was  deemed  a 
MrmiCT  person  to  be  employed  in  establishing  a  new  juneii. 
Kokiaj.  and  easily  obtained  from   the  queen  letters     '^^^' 
Fpitetit,  vesting  in  him  sufGcient  powers  for  this  purpose. 
I      As  this  is  the  linit  charter  to  a  colony,  granted  by  charter 
r  the  crown  of  Kngland,  the  articles  in  it  merit  particular  qu'^'n  eZ 
lUentkm,  as  they  unfold  the  ideas  of  that  age  with  "'^'^• 
Rspert  to  the  nature  of  such  settlements.     Elizabeth 
utbonxcs  him  to  discover  and  take  possession  of  all 
remote  and  barbarous  lands,  unoccupied  by  any  Chris. 
tim  prince  or  people.     She  vests  in  him,  his  heirs  and 
amgOM  for  ever,  tlic  fidl  right  of  property  in  the  soil  of 
tbow  eoantrics  whcnrof  he  hIihII  take  {)08session.     She 
pemiits  such  of  her  subjects  as  were  willing  to  accom- 
pioj  Gilbert  in  his  voyage,  to  go  and  settle  in  the 
ODOotriea  which  he  shall  plant.     She  empowers  him, 
lot  bein  and  assigns,  to  dispose  of  whatever  portion  of 
tboae  lands  he  shad  judge  meet  to  persons  settled 
then,  in  fiBe-«imp]e,  according  to  the  laws  of  England. 
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BOOK  She  ordains,  that  all  the  lands  granted  to  Gilbert  shall 
-J^  hold  of  the  crown  of  England  by  homage,  on  payment 
of  the  fifth  part  of  the  gold  or  silver  ore  found  there. 
She  confers  upon  him,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  the  com- 
plete jurisdictions  and  royalties,  as  well  marine  as  other, 
within  the  said  lands  and  seas  thereunto  adjoining; 
and  as  their  common  safety  and  interest  would  render 
good  government  necessary  in  their  new  settlements, 
she  gave  Gilbert,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  full  power  to 
convict,  punish,  pardon,  govern  and  rule,  by  their 
good  discretion  and  policy,  as  well  in  causes  capital  or 
criminal  as  civil,  both  marine  and  other,  all  persons 
who  shall,  from  time  to  time,  settle  within  the  said 
countries,  according  to  such  statutes,  laws,  and  ordi- 
nances, as  shall  be  by  him,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  devised 
and  established  for  their  better  government.  She 
declared,  that  all  who  settled  there  should  have  and 
enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  free  denizens  and  natives 
of  England,  any  law,  custom,  or  usage  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  And  finally,  she  prohibited  all 
persons  from  attempting  to  settle  within  two  hundred 
leagues  of  any  place  which  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  or 
his  associates,  shall  have  occupied,  during  the  space  of 
six  years." 
RrBtcxpe-  With  thosc  extraordinary  powers,  suited  to  the 
*  high  notions  of  authority  and  prerogative  prevalent  in 
England  during  the  sixteenth  century,  but  very  repug- 
nant to  more  recent  ideas  with  respect  to  the  rights 
of  free  men,  who  voluntarily  unite  to  form  a  colony, 
Gilbert  began  to  collect  associates,  and  to  prepare  for 
embarkation.  His  own  character,  and  the  zealous 
efforts  of  his  half-brother,  Walter  Ralegh,  who,  even 
in  his  early  youth,  displayed  those  splendid  talents, 
and  that  undaunted  spirit,  which  create  admiration 
and  confidence,  soon  procured  him  a  sufficient  number 

■  Hakluyt,  iii.  135. 
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towers.     But  his  success  was  uot  suited  either  to    book 

Be  hopes  of  his  countrymen,  or  to  the  ex* '-.^.^^ 

S-bf  his  preparations.     Two  espeditJons,  both  of     'sso. 

i  be  conducted  in  person,  ended  disastrously'    Id 

f  die  last  he  himself  perished,  without  having  effected 

\  lus  intended  settlement  on  the  continent  of  America, 

■  performing  anything  more  worthy  of  notice,  than 

I  Ibc  empty  formality  of  taking  possession  of  the  island 

f  Xcwfouniilund,  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign.     The 

ions  among  his  officers ;  the  licentious  and  un- 

ble  spirit  of  some  of  his  crew  ;   his  total  iguo* 

B  of  the  countries  which  he  purposed  to  occupy; 

misfortune  in  approaching  the  continent  too  far 

the  north,  where  the  inhospitable  coast  of 

■  Breton  did  not  invite  them  to  settle ;  the  ship- 

i  of  his  largest  vessel ;  and,  above  all,  the  scanty 

which  the  funds  of  a  private  man  could  make 

what  was  requisite  for  establishing  a  new  colony, 

re  lite  true  causes  to  which  the  failure  of  the  enter- 

:  must  be  imputed,  not  to  any  deficiency  of  abilities 

r  resolulioii  ill  its  leader.' 

.  the  miscarriage  of  a  scheme  in  which  Gilbert  Tb«  ptui 
wasted   his  fortune,  did  uot  discourage  Ralegh.  ^°"h.    ^ 
I  adopted  oil  his  t)rother's  ideas ;  and  applying  to 
e  tjuccii,  in  whose  favour  he  stood  high  at  that  time, 
e  procured  a  patent,  with  jurisdiction  and  prerogatives     i»<4. 
k  ample  as  had  been  granted  unto  Gilbert.'     Kalegh,  ^^"'^  '"■ 
r  to  execute  than  to  undertake  the  scheme, 
intly  dispatched  two  small  vessels,  under  the  com-  Apni  z;. 
I  of  Aiuadas  and  Barlow,  two  officers  of  trust,  to 
t  the  countries  which  he  intended  to  settle,  and  to 
B  some  previous  knowledge  of  their  coasts,  their 
,  and  productions.      In  order  to  avoid  Gilbert's  Dumvaj 
,  in  holding  too  far  north,  they  took  their  course 
)  Caaaries  and  the  West  India  islands,  and  ap- 

■  HtUoft,  HL  143,  *e.  '  Ibkl.  243. 
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BOOK  preached  the  North  American  continent  by  the  gulf  of 
v^J!$L^  Florida.  Unfortunately,  their  chief  researches  were 
made  in  that  part  of  the  country  now  known  by  the 
name  of  North  Carohna,  the  province  in  America  most 
destitute  of  commodious  harbours.  They  touched  first 
at  an  island,  which  they  call  Wokocon  (probably 
Ocakoke),  situated  on  the  inlet  into  Pamplicoe  sound, 
and  then  at  Roanoke,  near  the  mouth  of  Albemarle 
sound.  In  both  they  had  some  intercourse  with  the 
natives,  whom  they  found  to  be  savages,  with  all  the 
characteristic  qualities  of  uncivilized  life,  bravery, 
aversion  to  labour,  hospitaUty,  a  propensity  to  admire, 
and  a  willingness  to  exchalige  their  rude  productions 
for  EngHsh  commodities,  especially  for  iron,  or  any  of , 
the  useful  metals  of  which  they  were  destitute.  After 
spending  a  few  weeks  in  this  traffic,  and  in  visiting 
Sept  15.  some  parts  of  the  adjacent  continent,  Amadas  and 
Barlow  returned  to  England  with  two  of  the  natives, 
and  gave  such  splendid  descriptions  of  the  beauty  of 
the  country,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  mildness 
of  the  climate,  that  Elizabeth,  delighted  with  the  idea 
of  occupying  a  territory  superior,  so  far,  to  the  barren 
regions  towards  the  north  hitherto  visited  by  her  sub- 
jects, bestowed  on  it  the  name  of  Virginia ;  as  a 
memorial  that  this  happy  discovery  had  been  made 
under  a  virgin  queen.' 
Colony  Their  report  encouraged  Ralegh  to  hasten  his  pre- 

eitablished  r      x  i  '  *  ?         i,  '      w 

in  Virginia  paratious  for  takmg  possession  ot  such  an  mvitmg  pro- 
Schw^  perty.  He  fitted  out  a  squadron  of  seven  small  ships, 
GrecnviUe.  under  the  command  of  Sir  Richard  Greenville,  a  man 
of  honourable  birth,  and  of  courage  so  undaunted  as 
to  be  conspicuous  even  in  that  gallant  age.  But  the 
spirit  of  that  predatory  war  which  the  English  carried 
on  against  Spain,  mingled  with  this  scheme  of  settle- 
ment; and  on  this  account,  as  well  as  from  unac- 

>  Hakluyt,  ill.  246. 
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itaoce  with  a  more  direct  and  shorter  course  to    book 

1  America,  Greenville  sailed  by  the  West  India  — i~^ 

nds.    He  spent  some  time  in  cruizing  among  these, 

1  in  taking  prizes ;  so  that  it  was  towards  the  close 

I'Of  June  before  be  arrived  on  the  coast  of  North  America. 

f  He  touched  at  trath  the  islands  where  Amadas  and 

I  Bsrlow  hud  landed.and  made  some  excursions  into  ditfe- 

I  lent  parts  of  the  continent  round  Pampbcoe  and  Albe- 

laarlc  sounds.  But  ns,  unfortimatcly,  he  did  not  advance 

whr  enough  towards  the  north  to  discover  the  noble  bay 

mti  Chesapeok,  he  established  tlic  colony  which  he  left  Aug.  2b. 

1  the  island  of  Roanoke,  an  incommodious  station, 

itbont  any  safe  harbour,  and  almost  uninhabited.*    . 

Pd«    colony    consisted  only  of  one  hundred  and  i' 

I0Q8,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Lane,  b^ 

r  some  men  of  note,  the  most  distinguished  Engian. 

was  Hariot,    an    eminent    mathematician. 

•  ciiicf  employment,  during  a  residence  of  nine 

,  was  to  obtain  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of 

ooantrr ;    and    their  researches  were  carried  on 

1  greater  spirit,  and  reached  farther  than  could  have 

s  expected  from  a  colony  so  feeble,  and  in  a  station 

I  diMdrantageous.     But  from  the  same  impatience 

indigent   adventurers  to  acquire   sudden   wealth, 

liich  gave  n  wrong  direction  to  the  industry  of  the 

rBpraiards  in  their  settlements,  the  greater  part  of  the 

~    ""  li  seem  to  have  considered  nothing  as  worthy  of 

I  but  mines  of  gold  and  silver.     These  they 

t  for,  wherever  they  came ;  these  they  inquired 

unwearied  eagerness.      The  savages  soon 

Ffcuortiid  the  favourite  objects  which  allured  them, 

lartfuUy  amused  them  with  so  many  tales  concern- 

irl-fisberics,  and  rich  mines  of  various  metals. 

mo  and  his  companions  wasted  ttieir  time  and 

r  in  the  chimerical  pursuit  of  these,  instead  of 

•  H^ojt.  Hi.  251.  ~ 
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BOOK  labouring  to  raise  provisions  for  their  own  subsistence. 
v^.-L-^  On  discovering  the  deceit  of  the  Indians,  they  were  so 
much  exasperated,  that,  from  expostulations  and  re* 
proaches,  they  proceeded  to  open  hostility.  The  supplies 
of  provisions  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  receive 
from  the  natives  were  of  course  withdrawn.  Through 
their  own  negligence,  no  other  precaution  had  been 
taken  for  their  support.  Ralegh,  having  engaged  in  a 
scheme  too  expensive  for  his  narrow  funds,  had  not  been 
able  to  send  them  that  recruit  of  stores  vnth  which 
Greenville  had  promised  to  furnish  them  early  in  the 
spring.  The  colony,  reduced  to  the  utmost  distress, 
and  on  the  point  of  perishing  with  famine,  was  prepar- 
ing to  disperse  into  different  districts  of  the  country  in 
June  1.  quest  of  food,  when  Sir  Francis  Drake  appeared  with 
his  fleet,  returning  from  a  successful  expedition  against 
the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies.  A  scheme  which 
he  formed,  of  furnishing  Lane  and  his  associates  with 
such  supplies  as  might  enable  them  to  remain  with 
comfort  in  their  station,  was  disappointed  by  a  sudden 
storm,  in  which  a  small  vessel  that  he  destined  for  their 
service  was  dashed  to  pieces;  and  as  he  could  not 
supply  them  with  another,  at  their  joint  request,  as 
they  were  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  famine,  he  carried 
June  19.    them  home  to  England.** 

Knowledge      Such  was  the  iuauspicious  beginning  of  the  English 
oi^try      settlements  in  the  New  World ;  and  after  exciting  high 
1^^^^^^  expectations,  this  first  attempt  produced  no  effect  but 
pedition.     that  of  affording  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  the 
country ;  as  it  enabled  Hariot,  a  man  of  science  and 
observation,  to  describe  its  soil,  climate,  productions,  and 
the  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  with  a  degree  of  accu- 
racy which  merits  no  inconsiderable  praise,  when  com- 
pared with  the  childish  and  marvellous  tales  published 
by  several  of  the  early  visitants  of  the  New  World. 

^  Hakluyt,  ifi.  255.     Camd.  Aanal.  387. 
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t  is  tuiotlier  consequence  of  this  abortive  colony 
ough  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  history.  -. 
md  hia  associates,  by  their  constant  intercourse  t, 
b  the  Indians,  had  acquired  a  relish  for  their  favourite  ^ 
1  enjoyment  of  smoking  tobacco ;  to  the  use  of  which, 
tbe  credulity  of  that  people  not  only  ascribed  a  thou- 
1  nod  imaginary  virtues,  but  their  superstition  consi- 
I  dered  the  plant  itself  as  a  gracious  g;ift  of  the  gods,  for 
]  tbe  solace  of  human  kind,  and  the  most  acceptable 
I  oflieriDg  which  man  can  present  to  hcnvcn,'  They 
with  them  a  specimen  of  this  ntw  commodity 
I  lo  England,  and  taught  their  countrymen  tlif;  method  of 
[  OflDgit;  which  Ralegh,  and  some  young  men  of  fashion, 
[  fcodly  adopted.  Fmm  imitation  of  them,  from  love 
I  qT novelty,  end  from  the  favourable  opinion  of  its  salu- 
ftMiy  qtuUitics  entertained  by  several  physicians,  the 
[  pomrtice  spread  among  the  English.  The  Spaniards 
Bod  I'ortnguese  had,  previous  to  this,  introduced  it  in 
L  other  parts  of  Europe.  This  habit  of  taking  tobacco 
Y  extended  from  the  extremities  of  the  north  to 
f  the  south,  and,  in  one  form  or  other,  seems  to 
Jly  grateful  to  tbe  inhabitants  of  every  chraate; 
r«nd  by  a  singular  caprice  of  the  human  species,  no 
>  leas  inexplicable  than  unexampled  (so  bewitching  is 
I  the  ac(|tnred  taste  for  a  weed  of  no  manifest  utility, 
d  at  fint  not  only  unpleasant,  but  nauseous),  that  it 

■  become  almost  as  universal  as  the  demands  of  those 
l^ipetttes  originally  implanted  in  our  nature.  Smoking 

■  the  first  mode  of  taking  tobacco  in  England ;  and 
■  Ire  Umm  from  the  comic  writers  towards  the  close  of 
I  Ifae  siiteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
I  teeath,  that  this  was  deemed  one  of  the  accomplish- 
I  iMnts  of  B  man  of  fashion  and  spirit. 

A  few  doys  ofter  Drake  departed  from  Roanoke,  a 
mall  bark,  dispatched  by  Ralegh  with  a  supply  of 

,  ip.  Haklayt.  iii.  i'l.     Dc  Bry.  Americm,  pan  i. 
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BOOK  stores  for  the  colony,  landed  at  the  place  where  the 
v^i^L,^  English  had  settled ;  but  on  finding  it  deserted  by 
their  countrymen,  they  returned  to  England.  The  bark 
was  hardly  gone,  when  Sir  Richard  Greenville  appeared 
with  three  ships.  After  searching  in  vain  for  the  colony 
which  he  had  planted,  without  being  able  to  learn 
what  had  befallen  it,  he  left  fifteen  of  his  crew  to  keep 
possession  of  the  island.  This  handful  of  men  was 
soon  overpowered  and  cut  in  pieces  by  the  savages."* 
Raiegh'g  Though  all  Ralegh's  eflForts  to  establish  a  colony 
attempt  in  Virginia  had  hitherto  proved  abortive,  and  had 
wiony^L*  heen  defeated  by  a  succession  of  disasters  and  disap- 
^"iw*  pointments,  neither  his  hopes  nor  resources  were 
exhausted.  Early  in  the  following  year,  he  fitted  out 
three  ships,  under  the  command  of  Captain  John 
White,  who  carried  thither  a  colony  more  numerous 
than  that  which  had  been  settled  under  Lane.  On 
their  arrival  in  Virginia,  after  viewing  the  face  of  the 
country  covered  with  one  continued  forest,  which  to 
them  appeared  an  uninhabited  wild,  as  it  was  occupied 
only  by  a  few  scattered  tribes  of  savages,  they  dis- 
covered that  they  were  destitute  of  many  things  which 
they  deemed  essentially  necessary  towards  their  sub- 
sistence in  such  an  uncomfortable  situation ;  and,  with 
one  voice,  requested  White,  their  commander,  to  return 
to  England,  as  the  person  among  them  most  likely  to 
solicit,  with  efficacy,  the  supply  on  which  depended 
the  existence  of  the  colony.  White  landed  in  his  native 
country  at  a  most  unfavourable  season  for  the  negotia- 
tion which  he  had  undertaken.  He  found  the  nation 
in  universal  alarm  at  the  formidable  preparations  of 
Philip  II.  to  invade  England,  and  collecting  all  its 
force  to  oppose  the  fleet  to  which  he  had  arrogantly 
given  the  name  of  the  Invincible  Armada.  Ralegh, 
Greenville,  and  all  the  most  zealous  patrons  of  the  new 

d  Hakluyt,  in.  265,  283. 
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[  BTttlcmcnt,  were  called  to  act  a  distinguislied  part  in    book 

the  operations  of  a  year  equally  interesting  and  glorious  -^ - 

I  to  England.  Amidst  danger  so  imminent,  and  during 
I  contest  for  the  honour  of  theu-  sovereign  and  iim 
I  indepcndeuce  of  their  country,  it  was  impossible  to 
[  attend  to  a  less  important  and  remote  object-  The  coionj 
[  anfortunate  colony  in  Roanoke  received  no  supply,  and  ^L?  ^ 
[  pembed  miserably  by  famine,  or  by  the  unrelenting 
I  enielty  of  those  barbarians  by  whom  they  were  sui-- 
I'ioiiiided. 

DartDg  the  remainder  of    Elizabeth's    reign,  the  Raiegii 

me  of  establishing  a  colony  in  Virginia  was  not  the  d«igu 

Ralegh,   with  a  most  aspiring  mind  and  ^  (;^io„,"fn 

jinary  talents,  eulightened  by  knowledge  no  less  '''"«'""■ 

nmon,  bad  the  spirit  and  the  defects  of  a  projector. 

1  by  new  objects,  and  always  giving  the  prefer- 

D  tuch  as  were  most  splendid  and  arduous,  he 

ru  apt  to  engage  in  uudertakings  so  vast  and  so  various 

ft  to  be  far  beyond  his  power  of  accomplishing.     He 

rw  DOW  intent  on  [KKtpling  and  improving  a  large  dis- 

tiot  of  oountr)'  in  Ireland,  of  which  he  had  obtained  a 

Igraot  from  the  (|ueen.     He  waa  n  deep  adventiu^r  in 

Itbe  Kbeme  of  fitting  out  a  powerful  armament  against 

,  in  order  to  establish  Don  Antonio  on  the  throne 

Itf  PortogiiL     He  hud  begun  to  form  his  favourite  but 

Ivinonary  pUn    of  penetrating  into  the    province   of 

I  Guiaiu,  whem  he  fondly  dreamed  of  taking  possession 

afaaastible  wealth,  flowing  from  the  richer  mines 

e  Now  World.     Amidst  this  multiplicity  of  pro- 

I,  of  audi  promising  a[>peBrance,  and  recommended 

Mhy  Dovdty,  be  naturully  became  cold  towards  his  ancient 

1  bitbcrto  unprofitable  scheme  of  settling  a  colony  in 

IViiginia,  aud  was  easily  induced  to  assign  his  right  of 

rty  in  that  comitry,  which  he  had  never  visited, 

r  with  all  the  privileges  contained  in  his  patent,  M«rii, 
r  Thomas  Smith,  and  a  company  of  merchants  in 
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BOOK    London.     This  company,  satisfied  with  a  paltry  traffic 
v^^.^.^^  carried  on  by  a  few  small  barks,  made  no  attempt  to 
take  possession  of  the  country.     Thus,  after  a  period 
of  a  hundred  and  six  years  from  the  time  that  Cabot 
discovered  North  America,  in  the  name  of  Henry  VIL, 
and  of  twenty  years  from  the  time  that  Ralegh  planted 
the  first  colony,  there  was  not  a  single  Englishman 
settled  there  at  the  demise  of  queen  Elizabeth,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  three. 
Cinmm-         I  havc  already  explained  the  causes  of  this,  during 
Elisabeth's  phc/period  prcvious  to  the  accession  of  Elizabeth.  Other 
J^JJJ^J^  tea^ses  produced  the  same  effect  under  her  administra- 
^[^**«»-    jtion.     Though  for  one-half  of  her  reign  England  was 
jeQgaged  in  no  foreign  war,  and  commerce  enjoyed  that 
I  perfect   security  which  is   fiiendly  to  its   progress; 
I  though  the  glory  of  her  latter  years  gave  the  highest 
I  tone  of  elevation  and  vigour  to  the  national  spirit;  the 
queen  herself,  from  her  extreme  parsimony,  and  her 
aversion  to  demand  extraordinary  supplies  of  her  sub- 
1  jects,  was  more  apt  to  restrain  than  to  second  the  ardent 
genius  of  her  people.     Several  of  the  most  splendid 
enterprises  in  her  reign  were  concerted  and  executed 
by  private  adventurers.     All  the  schemes  for  coloniza- 
tion were  carried  on  by  the  funds  of  individuals,  with- 
out any  public  aid.  Even  the  felicity  of  her  government 
was  adverse  to  the  establishment  of  remote  colonies. 
So  powerful  is  the  attraction  of  our  native  soil,  and 
such  our  fortunate  partiality  to  the  laws  and  manners 
of  our  own  country,  that  men  seldom  choose  to  abandon 
it,  unless  they  be  driven  away  by  oppression,  or  allured 
by  vast  prospects  of  sudden  wealth.  But  the  provinces 
of  America,  in  which  the  English  attempted  to  settle, 
did  not,  like  those  occupied  by  Spain,    invite  them 
thither  by  any  appearance  of  silver  or  golden  mines. 
All  their  hopes  of  gain  were  distant ;  and  they  saw 
that   nothing   could  be   earned   but   by  persevering 


of  industry.  The  maxims  of  Klizabetli's 
f  .adtninislratioii  were,  in  their  general  teDoar,  so  popular, 
:  did  not  force  her  subjects  to  emigrate,  in  order  to 
E'jtK^ie  from  the  heavy  or  vexatious  hand  of  power. 
I'lt  seems  to  have  been  with  dithculty  that  these  slender 
flluidfl  of  planters  were  collected,  on  which  the  writers 
Vaf  that  age  bestow  the  name  of  the  first  and  second 
I  Virgioian  colonies.  The  fulness  of  time  for  English 
I  eolODtzution  was  not  yet  arrived. 

But  the  succession  of  the  Scottish  line  to  the  crown 

f  Hnglund  hastened  its  approach.     James  was  hardly 

ited  on  the  throne  before  he  discovered  his  pacific 

tota,  and  he  soon  terminated  the  long  war  which 

]  been  carried  on  between  Spain  and  England,  by  an 

aible  treaty.   From  that  period,  nninterrnpted  tran- 

[jiqailtitj  continued  during  his  reign.     Many  persons  of 

igb  rank,  and  of  ardent  ambition,  to  whom  the  war 

I  Spain  had  afforded  constant  employment,  and 

nted  alluring  prospects,  not  only  of  fame  but  of 

,  soon  became  so  impatient  of  languishing  at 

}  without  occupation  or  object,  that  their  invention 

s  on  the  stretch  to  find  some  exercise  for  their  acti- 

r  and  taJenls.  To  both  these  North  America  seemed 

It  open  a  new  field,  and  schemes  of  carrying  colonies 

r  became  more  general  and  more  popular. 

A  voyage,  undertaken   by  Bartholomew  Gosnold, 

I  the  last  year  of  the  queen,  facilitated,  as  well  as ' 

d,  the  execution  of  these  schemes.    He  sailed  ' 

1  Falmouth  in  a  small  bark,  with  thirty-two  men. ' 

1  of  following  former  navigators  in  their  unne- 1 

r  circuit  by  the  \Vc»t  India  isles  and  the  gidf 

f  Fknida,  Gosnold  steered  due  west  as  nearly  as  the 

■inda  would  giennit,  nnd  was  the  first  English  com- 

who    reached  Ainerico    by  this  shorter  and 

B  direct  course.     That  part  of  the  continent  which 

■  he  firrt  descried  was  a  promontory,  in  the  province 
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BOOK  now  called  Massachusets  Bay,  to  which  he  gave  the 
^^^^^^  name  of  Cape  Cod.  Holdmg  along  the  coast,  as  it 
stretched  towards  the  south-west,  he  touched  at  two 
islands,  one  of  which  he  called  Martha's  Vineyard,  the 
other  Elizabeth's  Island;  and  visited  the  adjoining  con- 
tinent, and  traded  with  its  inhabitants.  He  and  his 
companions  were  so  much  delighted  everywhere  with 
the  inviting  aspect  of  the  country,  that  notwithstanding 
the  smallness  of  their  number,  a  part  of  them  consented 
to  remain  there.  But  when  they  had  leisure  to  reflect 
upon  the  fate  of  former  settlers  in  America,  they  re- 
tracted a  resolution  formed  in  the  first  warmth  of  their 
admiration  ;  and  Gosnold  returned  to  England  in  less 
than  four  months  from  the  time  of  his  departure/ 
Conae.  This  voyagc,  however  inconsiderable  it  may  appear, 

SomoM'g  had  important  efiects.  The  EngUsh  now  discovered 
^y«ge«  the  aspect  of  the  American  continent  to  be  extremely 
inviting  far  to  the  north  of  the  place  where  they  had 
formerly  attempted  to  settle.  The  coast  of  a  vast 
country,  stretching  through  the  most  desirable  cU- 
mates,  lay  before  them.  The  richness  of  its  virgin 
soil,  promised  a  certain  recompense  to  their  industry. 
In  its  interior  provinces,  unexpected  sources  of  wealth 
might  open,  and  unknown  objects  of  commerce  might 
be  found.  Its  distance  from  England  was  diminished 
almost  a  third  part,  by  the  new  course  which  Gosnold 
had  pointed  out.  Flans  for  estabhshing  colonies  began 
to  be  formed  in  difierent  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
before  these  were  ripe  for  execution,  one  small  vessel 
was  sent  out  by  the  merchants  of  Bristol,  another 
by  the  earl  of  Southampton  and  Lord  Arundel  of 
Wardour,  in  order  to  learn  whether  Gosnold's  account 
of  the  country  was  to  be  considered  as  a  just  repre- 
sentation of  its  state,  or  as  the  exaggerated  description 
of  a  fond  discoverer.  Both  returned  with  a  full  confirma- 

•  Purchas,  iv.  p.  1647. 
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tioo  of  his  veracity,  and  with  Ihe  addition  of  so  many    book 

new  ctrciiinstances  in  favour  of  the  country,  acquired .- — - 

bjr  a  more  extensive  view  of  it,  as  greatly  increased  the 

Bare  of  planting  it. 
The  most  active  and  efficacious  promoter  of  this  was  Hakioj't 
chard  Uakluyt,  prebendary  of  Westminster,  to  whom  ^e*"™™ 
Kngland  is  more  indebted  for  its  American  possessions  ^J^^S^ij^** 
than  to  any  man  of  that  age.    Formed  under  a  kinsman  "^  t*"'  ■^' 
of  the  sanie  name,  eminent  for  naval  and  commercial 
knowledge,  he  imbibed  a  similar  taste,  and  applied 
»rly  to  the  study  of  geography  and  navigation.    These 
^^faFonnte  sciences  engrossed  his  attention,  and  to  diffuse 
^^■idish  for  them  was  the  great  object  of  his  life.     In 
^^Mer  to  excite  his  eountrjuien  to  naval  enterprise,  by 
flrttering  their  national  vanity,  he  published,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  5ve  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  his 
nlnable  collection  of  voyages  and  discoveries  made  by 
Englishmen.      In  order  to  supply  them  with  what 
iofonnBtkm  might  be  derived  from  the  experience  of 
the  ouMt  Buoccssful  foreign  navigators,  he  translated 
rane  d  the  best  accounts  of  the  progress  of  the  Span- 
ittds  and  Portuguese  in  their  voyages  both  to  the  East 
ind  Wert  Indies,  into  the  English  tongue.     He  waa 
ansnltcd  with  respect  to  many  of  the  attempts  towards 
difoavery  or  colouixation  during  the  latter   part   of 
Ktiiaboth's  reign.     He  corresponded  with  the  officers 
■bo  rondoGted  them,  directed  their  researches  to  proper 
objects,  and  published  the  history  of  their  exploits.    By 
tke  lealous  cndcavouns  of  a  person,  (-(juiilly  respected  by 
men  of  rank  and  men  of  business,  many  of  both  orders 
Mnned  an  association  to  establish  colonies  in  America, 
.[id  pctittODvd  tbo  king  for  the  sanction  of  his  authority 
<  worntnl  the  execution  of  their  plans. 
James,  who  prided  himself  on  his  profound  skill  in  Junndi- 
li'-  science  of  government,  and  who  had  tumrd  hismutnr 
attention  to  consider  the  advantages  which  might  be  ^^^ 
Am.  vol.  II.  n 
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BOOK   derived  from  colonies,  at  a  time  when  he  patronized  his 
^^^^^^  scheme  for  planting  them  in  some  of  the  ruder  provinces 
puu^*^     of  his  ancient  kingdom,  with  a  view  of  introducing 
industry  and  civilization  there/  was  now  no  less  fond 
of  directing  the  active  genius  of  his  EngUsh  subjects 
towards  occupations  not  repugnant  to  his  own  pacific 
maxims,  and  listened  with  a  favourable  ear  to  their 
appUcation.     But  as  the  extent  as  well  as  value  of  the 
American  continent  began  now  to  be  better  known,  a 
grant  of  the  whole  of  such  a  vast  region  to  any  one 
body  of  men,  however  respectable,  appeared  to  him  an 
act  of  impolitic  and  profuse  Uberality.    For  this  reason, 
be   divided  that  portion  of  North  America,  which 
stretches  from  the  thirty-fourth  to  the  forty-fifth  degree 
of  latitude,  into  two  districts  nearly  equal;  the  one 
called  the  first  or  south  colony  of  Virginia,  the  other, 
1606.     the  second  or  north  colony.    He  authorized  Shr  Thomas 
^      '  Gates,  Sir  George  Summers,  Richard  Hakluyt,  and  their 
associates,  mostly  resident  in  London,  to  settle  any 
part  of  the  former  which  they  should  choose,  and  vested 
in  them  a  right  of  property  to  the  land  extending  along 
the  coast  fifty  miles  on  each  side  of  the  place  of  their 
first  habitation,  and  reaching  into  the  interior  country 
and  grants  a  huudrcd  milcs.     The  latter  district  he  allotted,  as 
two  com.    the  place  of  settlement,  to  sundry  knights,  gentlemen, 
panics.       ^jjj  merchants  of  Bristol,  Plymouth,  and  other  ports 
in  the  west  of  England,  with  a  similar  grant  of  terri- 
tory.    Neither  the  monarch  who  issued  this  charter, 
nor  his  subjects  who  received  it,  had  any  conception 
that  they  were  proceeding  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
mighty  and  opulent  states.    What  James  granted  wa^ 
nothing  more  than  a  simple  charter  of  corporation  to 
a  trading  company,  empowering  the  members  of  it  to 
have  a  common  seal,  and  to  act  as  a  body  poUtic.    But 
as  the  object  for  which  they  associated  was  new,  the 

f  Hist,  of  Scotland,  ii.  304. 
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IftMtabliahed  for  tlie  administration  of  their  aifairs    ^^^"^ 
tnoii.    Instead  of  tbe  power  usually  granted  ^— --^ 
ratioDs,  of  electing  officers  and  framing  by-laws 
p  couduct  of  their  own  operations,  the  supreme  Tenour  of 
nment  of  the  colonies  to  be  settled  was  vested  in  ura, 

I  resident  iii  England,  to  be  named  by  the 

,  acoorduig  to  such  laws  and  ordinances  as  should 

ivcn  onder  his  sign  manual ;  and  tlie  subordiuate 

rtion  was  committed  to  a  council  resident  in 

merica,  which  was  likewise  to  be  nominated  by  the 

bg.  and  to  act  conformably  to  his  instructions.     To 

nportant  clause,  which  regulated  the  form  of  their 

;utJoit,  was  added  the  concession  of  several  Im- 

1,  to  encourage  [rcrsons  to  settle  in  the  intended 

Some  of  these  were  the  same  which  had 

granted  to  Gilbert  and  Ralegh ;    such  as  tbe 

'  to  the  emigrants  and  their  descendants  all 

e  r^bts  (if  denizens,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they 

remaiocd  or  had  been  bom  in  England ;    and 

;  tbeni  the  privilege  of  holding  their  lands  in 

by  tbe  freest  and  least  burdensome  tenure. 

B  were  roore  favotu-able  than  those  granted  by 

He  permitted  whatever  was  necessary  for 

cnanoc  or  commerce  of  the  new  colonies  to  be 

from  England,  during  tbe  space  of  seveu 

without  laying  any  duty;  and,  as  a  furthers 

nt  to  industry,  he  granted  them  liberty  of  ' 

s  witb  other  nations,  and  approj^riated  the  duty  to 

1  ou  foreign  commodities,  for  twenty-one  ywirs, 

1  food  for  the  t>enefit  of  the  colony.' 

1  this  eiitgular  charter,  the  contents  of  which  have  Defeco  nr 

I  little  attended  to  by  tlic  historians  of  America,  ten. 

t  articles  are  as  unfavoumble  to  the  rights  of  the 

niUa,  as  others  an;  to  the  interest  of  the  parent 

By  placing  the  legislative  and  executive  powers 

Ik,  BW.  irfVlrriiM,  |i   3fi.     A|>tTivl.r.'       Purchu,  >    IftSS 
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BOOK    in  a  council  nominated  by  the  crown,  and  guided  by 

s ^:^   its  instructions,  every  person  settling  in  America  seems 

to  be  bereaved  of  the  noblest  privilege  of  a  free  man ; 
by  the  unUmited  permission  of  trade  with  foreigners, 
the  parent  state  is  deprived  of  that  exclusive  commerce 
which  has  been  deemed  the  chief  advantage  resulting 
from  the  establishment  of  colonies.  But  in  the  infancy 
of  colonization,  and  without  the  guidance  of  observation 
or  experience,  the  ideas  of  men  with  respect  to  the  mode 
of  forming  new  settlements,  were  not  fully  unfolded,  or 
properly  arranged.  At  a  period  when  they  could  not 
foresee  the  future  grandeur  and  importance  of  the  com- 
munities which  they  were  about  to  ^1  into  existence, 
they  were  ill  qualified  to  concert  the  best  plan  for 
governing  them.  Besides,  the  English  of  that  age, 
accustomed  to  the  high  prerogative  and  arbitrary  rule 
of  their  monarchs,  were  not  animated  with  such  liberal 
sentiments,  either  concerning  their  own  personal  or 
political  rights,  as  have  become  familiar  in  the  more 
mature  and  improved  state  of  their  constitution. 

Without  hesitation  or  reluctance  the  proprietors  of 
both  colonies  prepared  to  execute  their  respective  plans ; 
Colonics  of  and  under  the  authority  of  a  charter,  which  would  now 
iLTn^     be  rejected  with  disdain,  as  a  violent  invasion  of  the 
England,    sacrcd  and  inalienable  rights  of  liberty,  the  first  per- 
manent settlements  of  the  English  in  America  were 
established.     From  this  period,  the  progress  of  the 
provinces  of  Virginia  and  New  England  forms  a  regular 
and  connected  story.     The  former  in  the  south,  and 
the  latter  in  the  north,  may  be  considered  as  the 
original  and  parent  colonies ;  in  imitation  of  which, 
and  under  whose  shelter,  all  the  others  have  been 
successively  planted  and  reared. 
AdTan-  The  first  attempts  to  occupy  Virginia  and  New 

t^^  the  England  were  made  by  very  feeble  bodies  of  emigrants, 
history  of    ^g  jhesc  Settled  under  great  disadvantages,  among 
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of  savages,  and  m  an  uncultivated  desert;  as    book 

f  attained  gradually,  after  long  struggles  and  many J- — - 

8,  lo  that  maturity  of  strength,  and  order  ofni^n'^dr 

which  entitle  them  to  be  considered  as  respect-  '"'■"'  "■"■ 

able  slates,  the  Iiistory  of  their  persevering  eftbrts  merits 

pntictiUr  attention.    It  will  exhibit  a  spectacle  no  less 

~  ng  than  instructive,  and  presents  an  opportunity 

1  rarely  occurs,  of  contemplating  a  society  in  the 

t  moment  of  its  political  existence,  and  of  observing 

t  ita  spirit  forms  in  its  infant  state,  how  its  princi- 

,  begin  to  unfold  as  it  advances,  and  how  those 

Utic  qualities  which  distinguish  its  luaturer 

:  successively  ac(|uired.     The  account  of  the 

ifaueut  of  the  other  English  colonies,  undertaken 

I  when  the  importance  of  such  possessions 

(better  understood,  and  effected  by  more  direct  and 

us  eiertions  of  the  parent  state,  is  less  interesting. 

1  therefore  relate  the  history  of  the  two  original 

uiics  in  detail.     With  respect  to  the  subsequent 

mts,  some  more  general  observations  concern- 

■'llie  time,  the  motives,  and  circumstances  of  their 

meat,  will  be   sufficient.     1  begin  with  the 

f  of  Virginia,  the  most  ancient  and  most  valuable 

i  Brilisb  colonies  in  North  America. 

Ehoogb  many  persons  of  distinction  became  propri-  Newport 

■  in  the  company  which  undertook  to  plant  a  colony  Virginia, 

Vtrgioia.  its  funds  seem  not  to  have  been  consider-    "' 

;  and  its  first  effort  was  certainly  extremely  feeble. 

oiaU  vessel  of  a  hundred  tons,  and  two  barks,  under 

t  oomtnand  of  Captain  Newport,  sailed  with  a  hun- 

i  and  five  men,  destined  to  remain  in  the  country. 

B  of  tlieee  were  of  respectable  families,  particularly 

r  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  several 

>  had  served  with  reputation  in  the  reign 

Newport.,  I  know  not  for  what  reason,      leo; 
e  andcnt  course  by  the  West  Indies,  and  did    ** 
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BOOK    not  reach  the  coast  of  North  America  for  four  months. 
^^^^^m^^  But  he  i^proached  it  with  better  fortune  than  any 
form^  navigator ;  for  having  been  driven,  by  the  vio- 
lence of  a  storm,  to  the  northward  of  Roanoke,  the 
place  of  his  destination,  the  first  land  he  discovered  was 
DiscoTera    a  promoutory  which  he  called  Cape  Henry,  the  southern 
p^k^*****"  boundwy  of  the  bay  of  Chesapeak.    The  English  stood 
directly  into  that  spacious  inlet,  which  seemed  to  invite 
them  to  enter ;  and  as  they  advanced,  contemplated, 
with  a  mixture  of  delight  and  admiration,  that  grand 
reservoir,  into  which  are  poured  the  waters  of  all  the 
jvast  rivers,  which  not  only  diffuse  fertility  through  that 
klistrict  of  America,  but  open  the  interior  parts  of  the 
country  to  navigation,  and  render  a  commercial  inter- 
course more  extensive  and  commodious  than  in  any 
other  region  of  the  globe.     Newport,  keeping  along 
the  southern  shore,  sailed  up  a  river  which  the  natives 
Sails  up     called  Powhatan,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
ww!       James-River.     After  viewing  its  banks,  during  a  run 
of  above  forty  miles  from  its  mouth,  they  all  concluded 
that  a  country  where  safe  and  convenient  harbours 
seemed  to  be  numerous,  would  be  a  more  suitable 
station  for  a  trading  colony,  than  the  shoally  and  dan- 
gerous coast  to  the  south,  on  which  their  countrymen 
had  formerly  settled.     Here  then  they  determined  to 
abide ;  and  having  chosen  a  proper  spot  for  their  resi- 
Fonnds      dcucc,  they  gave  this  infant  settlement  the  name  of 
To^.       James-Town,  which  it  still  retains ;  and  though  it  has 
never  become  either  populous  or  opulent,  it  can  boast 
of  being  the  most  ancient  habitation  of  the  English  in 
the  New  World.     But  however  well  chosen  the  situa- 
tion might  be,  the  members  of  the  colony  were  far 
from  availing  themselves  of  its  advantages.     Violent 
animosities  had  broke  out  among  some  of  their  leaders, 
during  their  voyage  to  Virginia,     These  did  not  sub- 
nuti^ril"  side  on  their  arrival  there.     The  first  deed  of  the 
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,  which  aBSumed  the  government  in  virtue  of  a    book 

,  brought  from  England  under  tlie  seal  of  ™_1_^ 

B  company,  and  opcne<l  on  the  day  after  they  landed, 

1  act  of  injustice.    Captain  Smith,  who  had  been 

inted  a  member  of  the  council,  was  excluded  from 

;  at  the  board,  by  the  mean  jealousy  of  his 

M,  and  not  only  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a 

9  man,  bnt  of  one  suspected  and  watched  by  his 

This  diminution  of  his  influence,  and  restraint 

I  activity,  was  an  essential  injury  fo  the  colony, 

]  at  that  juncture  stood  in  need  of  the  aid  of  both. 

;  soon  after  they  began  to  settle,  the  English  were 

Ijtafolved  in  a  war  with  the  natives,  partly  by  their  own 

■Ikliacretion,  and  partly  by  the  suspicion  and  ferocity  of 

B  barbariatii^.    And  although  the  Indians,  scattered  Colony 
the  couutric^s  adjacent  to  James-River,  were  divided  hy  the 
)  independent  tribes,  so  extremely  feeble  that  hardly  ''^""'' 
B  of  them  could  muster  above  two  hundred  warriors,'' 
f  teased  and  annoyed  an  infant  colony  by  their  inces- 
iliticfl.    To  this  was  added  a  calamity  still  more 
;  liie  stock  of  provisions  left  for  their  subsist-  june  la, 
1  the  dt-jHirture  of  their  ships  for  England,  was 
ty  and  of  such  bad  quality,  that  a  scarcity, 
liog  almost  to  absolute  famine,  soon  followed. 
or  onwholesome  fare  brought  on  diseases,  the  snihn 
i  of  which  was  so  much  increased  by  the  sultry  ai-areitr, 
the  diraate.and  the  moisture  of  a  country  covered  u"i^''ithi. 
x>d,  that  before  the  beginning  of  September  one-  "<"  "'  '^ 
r  of  their  number  died,  and  most  of  the  survivors 
B  sickly  and  dejpcted.     In  such  trying  extremities, 
itive  powers  of  every  individual  are  dis- 
1  and  called  forth,  and  each  naturally  takes  that 
«,  and  assumes  that  ascendant,  to  which  he  is 
■titled  by  hift  talents  and  force  of  mind.  Every  eye  was  smith 
Ibow  turned  towards  Smith,  and  all  willingly  devolved  conmiimi. 

■  hrchu.  rol.  It.  1692.     Smlth'i  Travcli,  |i.  23, 
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BOOK  on  him  that  authority  of  which  they  had  fonnerly  de- 
^^s.-L^'  prived  him.  His  undaunted  temper,  deeply  tinctured 
J^JSS?"  with  the  wild  romantic  spirit  characteristic  of  miUtary 
colony.  adventurers  in  that  age,  was  pecuUarly  suited  to  such 
a  situation.  The  vigour  of  his  constitution  continued 
fortunately  still  unimpaired  by  disease,  and  his  mind 
was  never  appalled  by  danger.  He  instantly  adopted 
the  only  plan  that  could  save  them  from  destruction. 
He  began  by  surrounding  James-Town  with  such  rude 
fortifications  as  were  a  suflScient  defence  against  the 
assaults  of  savages.  He  then  marched,  at  the  head  of 
a  small  detachment,  in  quest  of  their  enemies.  Some 
tribes  he  gained  by  caresses  and  presents,  and  procured 
from  them  a  supply  of  provisions.  Others  he  attacked 
with  open  force ;  and  defeating  them  on  every  occasion, 
whatever  their  superiority  in  numbers  might  be,  com- 
pelled them  to  impart  to  him  some  portion  of  their 
winter  stores.  As  the  recompense  of  all  his  toils  and 
dangers,  he  saw  abundance  and  contentment  re-esta- 
blished in  the  colony,  and  hoped  that  he  should  be  able 
to  maintain  them  in  that  happy  state  until  the  arrival 
of  ships  from  England  in  the  spring ;  but  in  one  of  his 
excursions  he  was  surprised  by  a  numerous  body  of 
Indians,  and  in  making  his  escape  from  them,  after  a 
He  u  taken  gallant  defence,  he  sunk  to  the  neck  in  a  swamp,  and 
lyS^  was  obUged  to  surrender.  Though  he  knew  well  what 
Indians.  ^  dreadful  fate  awaits  the  prisoners  of  savages,  his  pre- 
sence of  mind  did  not  forsake  him.  He  showed  those 
who  had  taken  him  captive  a  mariner's  compass,  and 
amused  them  with  so  many  wonderful  accounts  of  its 
virtues,  as  filled  them  with  astonishment  and  venera- 
tion, which  began  to  operate  very  powerfully  in  his 
favour.  They  led  him,  however,  in  triumph  through 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  conducted  him  at 
last  to  Powhatan,  the  most  considerable  sachim  in  that 
part  of  Virginia.     There  the  doom  of  death  being 
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L  pfonuuDced,  he  was  led  to  the  place  of  execution,  and     book 

I  Itts  bead  alrt'ady  bowed  down  to  receive  the  fatal  blow,  ^^_^.:_^ 

I  vkea  tliat  fond  attachment  of  the  American  women 

r  lo  lh€;ir  European  invaders,  the  bencBcial  effects  of 

I  which  the  Spaniards  often  experienced,  interposed  in 

I  but    bchftlf.      The    favourite   daughter   of    Powhatan 

I  lushed  in  between  him  and  the  executioner,  and,  by 

I  her  entreaties  and  tears,  prevailed  on  hrr  father  to  spare 

I  llis  life.     The  beneficence  of  his  deliverer,  whom  the 

l.«rijr  English  writers  dignify  with  the  title  of  the 

Ipnncets  Pocaliuntas,  did  not  terminate  here;  she  soon 

■  tfer  procured  his  liberty,  and  sent  him  from  time  to 
■Ibim  aeasonable  presents  of  provisions.' 

I.    SmiUi,  on  hie  return  to  James-Tonn,  found  theoniiii 
KCdIooj  reduced  to  thirty-eight  persons,  wlio,  in  despair,  fiodi^lbe 
Iwere  preparing  to  abandon  a  country  which  did  not  ™^"^ 
■iWmo  destined  to  be  the  liabitation  of  Englishmen.  He  nuocd. 
IcBtployed  caresses,  threats,  and  even  violence,  in  order 
Ifto  prevent  them  from  executing  this  fatal  resolution. 
I  With  difficulty  he  prevailed  on  them  to  defer  it  so  long, 
I  thu  the  succour  anxiously  expected  from   England 
lanivMl.  Plenty  was  instantly  restored  ;  a  hundred  new  scuonnbie 
■plmtera  were  added  to  their  number  ^  and  an  ample '^™g^ 
Btock  of  whatever  was  requisite  for  clearing  and  sow-  ''"''■ 
nig  tbe  ground  was  delivered  to  them.  But  an  unlucky 
liondent  turned  their  attention  from  that  species    of 
I  industry  which  alone  could  render  their  situation  com- 
I  fcrtable.     In  a  small  stream  of  water  that  issued  from  coionut* 
Kv  bank  of  sand  near  James-Town,  a  sediment  of  some  thnppe,r^ 
I  riuning  mineral  substance,  which  had  some  resemblance  "Ft" "' 
I  cf  gold,  was  discovered.    At  a  time  when  the  precious 
LttetaU  were  conceived  to  be  the  peculiar  and  only  vahi- 
I  able  productions  of  the  N'ew  World,  when  every  moun- 
Vhin  wu  suppotsed  to  contain  a  treasure,  and  every 

■  linilet  was  Hearched  fur  its  golden  sands,  this  appear- 

I  ■  SvUk'*  TnTEb,  (I.  i4.  *c.     Purrhn,  it    17(M.     Sdtfa,  p.  H.  &c 
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BOOK    ance  was  fondly  considered  as  an  infallible  indication  of 
^^^^  a  mine.     Every  hand  was  eager  to  dig ;  large  quanti- 
ties of  this  gUttering  dust  were  amassed.    From  some 
assay  of  its  nature,  made  by  an  artist  as  unskilful  as  his 
companions  were  credulous,  it  was  pronounced  to  be 
extremely  rich.     "  There  was  now,"  says  Smith,  "  no 
talk,  no  hope,  no  work,  but  dig  gold,  wash  gold,  refine 
gold."^     With  this  imaginary  wealth  the  first  vessel 
returning  to  England  was  loaded,  while  the  culture 
of  the  land,  and  every  useful  occupation,  were  totally 
neglected. 
Smith  nn-       The  eficcts  of  this  fatal  delusion  were  soon  felt, 
rairey       Notwithstanding  all  the  provident  activity  of  Smith,  in 
^J^^      procuring  com  firom  the  natives  by  traffic  or  by  force, 
the  colony  b^an  to  suffer  as  much  as  formerly  from 
scarcity  of  food,  and  was  wasted  by  the  same  distem- 
pers. In  hopes  of  obtaining  some  relief,  Smith  proposed, 
as  they  had  not  hitherto  extended  their  researches  be- 
yond the  countries  contiguous  to  James-Biver,  to  open 
an  intercourse  with  the  more  remote  tribes,  and  to 
examine  into  the  state  of  culture  and  population  among 
them.     The  execution  of  this  arduous  design  he  under- 
took himself,  in  a  small  open  boat,  with  a  feeble  crew, 
and  a  very  scanty  stock  of  provisions.     He  began  his 
survey  at  Cape  Charles,  and  in  two  different  excursions, 
which  continued  above  four  months,  he  advanced  as  far 
as  the  river  Susquehannah,  which  flows  into  the  bottom 
of  the  bay.     He  visited  all  the  countries  both  on  the 
east  and  west  shores ;  he  entered  most  of  the  consider- 
able creeks ;  he  sailed  up  many  of  the  great  rivers  as  far 
as  their  falls.     He  traded  with  some  tribes ;  he  fought 
with  others ;  he  observed  the  nature  of  the  territory 
which  they  occupied,  their  mode  of  subsistence,  the 
peculiarities  in  their  manners ;  and  left  among  all  a 
wonderful   admiration   either  of  the   beneficence   or 

*  Smith's  Travels,  p.  53. 
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ur   of  the  English.      Alter    sailing   above   tlirec 

1  niik-s  in  a  paltry'  vessel,  ill  fitted  I'or  such  an  v. 

k-nsivc  navigation,    during  which  the  hardships  to 

tch  be  was  exposed  as  well  as  the  patience  with 

be  en<iiirud,  and  the  fortitude  with  which  he 

tuiited  them,    equal  whatever  is  related  of  the 

bntod  Spanish  discoverers  in  their  most  daring  cn- 

»,  he  returned  to  Janies-Town ;  he  brought  with 

I  an  account  of  that  large  portion  of  the  American 

ntinent  now  compreliended  in  the  two  provinces  of 

1  and  Maryland,'  so  full  and  exact,  that  after 

t  progress  of  information  and  research  for  a  centiiFy 

1  a  half,  his  map  exhibits  no  inaccurate  view  of  both 

ntiiee,  and  ia  the  original  upon  which  all  subsequent 

itions  and  descriptions  have  been  formed."' 

whatever  pleasing  pros(}ect  of  future  benefit 

I  upon  this  complete  discovery  of  a  country 

I  by  nature  to  be  the  seat  of  an  extensive  coni- 

Stit  afforded  but  little  relief  for  their  present  wants. 

I  cxibny  Hlill  depended  for  subsistence  chiefly  on 

I  from  the  natives ;  as,  after  all  the  efforts  of 

r  OWD  industry,  hardly  thirty  acres  of  grotmd  were 

vat  elMred  so  as  to  be  capable  of  culture."  Hy  Smith's 

atioDtion,  however,  the  stores  of  tlie  English  were  so 

Rgnlail^  filled,  that  for  some  time  they  felt  no  consi- 

drrabk)  distress;  and  at  this  juncture  a  change  was 

made  in  the  constitution  of  the  company,  which  seemed 

ft  promise  an  increase  of  their  security  and  happiness. 

t  wtpreme  direction  of  all  the  company's  operations, 

llich  the  king  by  his  charter  had  reserved  to  himself, 

fiaoouraged  persons  of  rank  or  property  from  becoming 

memben  of  a  society  so  dependent  on  the  arbitrary 

will  at  Ihe  crown.     Upon  a  representation  of  this  to 

Jatnoi,  be  granted  them  a  new  charter,  with  more  ample  ^ 

privileges.     Ho  enlarge<l  the  boundaries  of  the  colony ;  '^ 
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BOOK  he  rendered  the  powers  of  the  company,  as  a  corpo- 
v^-N^.^.^  ration,  more  explicit  and  complete ;  he  abolished  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  council  resident  in  Virginia;  he 
vested  the  government  entirely  in  a  council  residing 
in  London  ;  he  granted  to  the  proprietors  of  the  com- 
pany the  right  of  electing  the  persons  who  were  to  com- 
pose  this  council  by  a  majority  of  voices;  he  authorized 
this  council  to  establish  such  laws,  orders,  and  forms 
of  government  and  magistracy,  for  the  colony,  and 
plantation,  as  they  in  their  discretion  should  think  to 
be  fittest  for  the  good  of  the  adventurers  and  inhabitants 
there;  he  empowered  them  to  nominate  a  governor 
to  have  the  administration  of  affairs  in  the  colony,  and 
to  carry  their  orders  into  execution  ."^  In  consequence 
of  these  concessions,  the  company  having  acquired 
the  power  of  regulating  all  its  own  transactions,  the 
number  of  proprietors  increased,  and  among  them 
we  find  the  most  respectable  names  in  the  nation. 
Lord  Dcia-  The  first  deed  of  the  new  coimcil  was  to  appoint 
pointed  Lord  Delaware  governor  and  captain-general  of  their 
governor,  ^olony  in  Virginia.  To  a  person  of  his  rank  those 
high-sounding  titles  could  be  no  allurement ;  and  by 
his  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  progress  and  state 
of  the  settlement,  he  knew  enough  of  the  labour  and 
difficulty  with  which  an  infant  colony  is  reared,  to 
expect  anything  but  anxiety  and  care  in  discharging 
the  duties  of  that  delicate  office.  But,  from  zeal  to 
promote  an  establishment  which  he  expected  to  prove 
so  highly  beneficial  to  his  country,  he  was  willing  to 
relinquish  all  the  comforts  of  an  honourable  station, 
to  undertake  a  long  voyage,  to  settle  in  an  uncultivated 
region,  destitute  of  every  accommodation  to  which  he 
had  been  accustomed,  and  where  he  foresaw  that  toil. 
Gates  and  and  troublc,  and  danger  awaited  him.  But  as  he 
appoint^    could  uot  immediately  leave  England,  the  council  dis- 

<>  Stith,  Append.  8. 
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Iched  Sir  Thomas  Gates  and  Sir  George  Summers,    book 

'  former  of  whom  had  been  appointed  lieutenant-  ■ .-^^ 

and  the  latter  admiral,  with  nine  ships  and  mmrtiu 
?  hundred  planters.     They  carried  with  them  com-  J,f''[]J,7J''' 
i^ioDs,  by  which  they  were  empowered  to  supersede  DriB««re. 
jnrisdictioii  of  the    former  council,  to  proclaim 
(Ord  Delaware  governor,  and,  until  he  should  arrive, 
I  tAke  the  administration  of  affairs  into  their   own 
inds.     A  violent  hurricane  separated  the  vessel  in  "^^'.'^'^ 
■hid)  Gates  and  Summers  had  embarked  from  the  rest  the  conoi  at 
f  the  fleet,  and  stranded  it  on  the  coast  of  Bermudas.  Aug"!!, 
i  other  ships  arrived  safely  at  James-Town.     But 
Date  of  their  commanders  was  unknown.     Their 
mmtssion  for  new-modeUing  the  government,  and 
public  papers,  were  sup[K)sed    to  be  lost, 
JicT  with  them.  The  present  form  of  government. 
,  was  held  to  be  abolished.     No  legal  warrant 
uid  be  produced  for  establishing  any  other.     Smith 
B  not  in  a  condition  at  this  juncture  to  assert  bis 
,  or  to  act  with  his  wonted  vigour.     By  an 
ntal  explosion  of  gunpowder,  he  had  been  so 
f  scorched  and  mangled,  that  he  was  incapable 
>ving,    and  under  the  necessity  of  committing 
'  to  the  guidance  of  his  friends,   who  carried 
1  alioord  one  of  the  ships  returning  to  England,  in 
I  that  he  miglit  recover  by  more  skilful  treatment 
I  he  could  meet  with  in  Virginia.^ 

'  hU  departure,  everything  tended  fast  to  the  Ao»rchir  in 
;  anarchy.  Faction  and  discontent  had  often  "  "*""''* 
>  high  among  the  old  settlers,  that  they  could 
dly  be  kept  within  bounds,  llie  spirit  of  the 
tuere  was  too  ungovernable  to  bear  any  restraint. 
.  among  them  of  better  rank  were  such  dis- 
ttted  bc^ltss  young  men  as  their  friends  were 
1  to  send  out  in  quest  of  whatever  fortune  might 

t.  H.  17H.  *c.      Smith '•  Tntcta,  p.  89       Stith,  p    102,  &<-. 
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BOOK  betide  them  in  a  foreign  land.  Of  the  lower  order 
.^-.Ii— ^many  were  so  profligate  or  desperate,  that  their 
country  was  happy  to  throw  them  out  as  nuisances  in 
society.  Such  persons  were  little  capable  of  the  regular 
subordination,  the  strict  economy,  and  persevering 
industry,  which  their  situation  required.  The  Indisois 
observing'  their  misconduct,  and  that  every  precaution 
for  sustenance  or  safety  was  neglected,  not  only  with- 
held the  supplies  of  provisions  which  they  Were  accus- 
tomed to  famish,  but  harassed  them  with  continual 
The  colony  hostilities.  All  their  subsistence  was  derived  from 
SS^  ^^  the  stores  which  they  had  brought  from  England ; 
these  were  soon  consumed ;  then  the  domestic  animals 
sent  out  to  breed  in  the  country  were  devoured ;  and, 
by  this  inconsiderate  waste,  they  were  reduced  to  such 
extremity  of  famine,  as  not  only  to  eat  the  most  nau- 
seous and  unwholesome  roots  and  berries,  but  to  feed 
on  the  bodies  of  the  Indians  whom  they  slew,  and 
even  on  those  of  their  companions  who  sunk  under  the 
oppression  of  such  complicated  distress.  In  less  than 
six  months,  of  five  hundred  persons  whom  Smith  left 
in  Virginia,  only  sixty  remained ;  and  these  so  feeble 
and  dejected,  that  they  could  not  have  survived  for  ten 
days,  if  succour  had  not  arrived  from  a  quarter  whence 
they  did  not  expect  it.** 
Gates  and  Whcu  Gatcs  and  Summers  were  thrown  ashore  on 
arX™from  Bermudas,  fortunately  not  a  single  person  on  board 
Bermudas,  ^.j^^jj.  gj^-p  pgnshed.  A  Considerable  part  of  their  pro- 
visions and  stores  too  was  saved,  and  in  that  delightful 
spot  nature,  with  spontaneous  bounty,  presented  to 
them  such  a  variety  of  her  productions,  that  a  hundred 
and  fifty  people  subsisted  in  affluence  for  ten  months 
on  an  uninhabited  island.  Impatient,  however,  to 
escape  from  a  place  where  they  were  cut  off  from  all 
intercourse  with  mankind,  they  set  about  building  two 

1  Stith,  p.  116.     Purchas.  iv.  1748. 
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B  with  such  tooU  and  materials  as  l\icy  tiad,  and    book 
f  imaziug  efiTorta  of  perseverance  aud  ingenuity  tbcy  - .,- .  ^  - 
lu.     In  these  they  embarked,  and  ateored 
tly  towards  Vii^inia,  in  hopes  of  finding  an  ample 
ion    fur  all   their   toils    and    dangers    in  the 
pbraocs  of  their  companions,  and  amidst  the  comforts 

a  flouriabing  colony.      After  a  more  prosperous  m>;23. 
ivigalion  than  tttey  could  have  expected  in  tlieir  ill- 
iicted  vessels,  Ihcy  landed  at  James-Town.    But 
I  of  that  joyful  interview  for  which  they  fondly 
,  a  spectacle  preaented  itself  which  struck  them 
1  horror.     They  beheld  the  miserable  remainder  of  rmd  ij,e 
[  Acir  foontrymen  emaciated  with  famine  and  sickness,  Ehe''uuiio.t 
nkuik  iu  despair,  and  in  their  figure  and  looks  rather  ^i"™*- 
ubliog  spectres  than  human  beings.    As  Gates 
i  Summers,  in  full  confidence  of  finding;  plenty  of 
iu  Virginia,    had  brought  with  them  no 
r  stock  than  was  deemed  necessary  for  their  own 
:  during  the  voyage,    their  inability  to  afford 
'  to  their  conntr)'mcn  added  to  the  anguish  with 
ich  they  viewed  this  unexpected  scene  of  distress. 
;  now  remained  but  instantly  to  abandon  a 
ntry,  where  it  was  impossible  to  subsist  any  longer: 
I  tiloiigh  all  that  could  be  found  in  the  stores  of 
B  oofcmy,  when  added  to  what  remained  of  the  stock 
from    Bcrmu<las,  did  not  amount    to  more 
a  Biifficient  to  support  them  for  sixteen  days, 
I  the  Boat  scanty  allowance,  they  set  sail,  in  hopes  of 
I  aUe  to  reach  Newfoundland,  where  they  ex- 
1  Id  be  relieved  by  their  countrymen  employed  at 
I  in  the  fishery  there. "^ 
Bat  it  was  not  tbc  will  of  Heaven  that  all  the  laliour  An  ■boat 
f  the  English,  in  planting  this  colony,  as  well  as  all  Kngbnii, 

DrlswiTB 
MBWH  MCOOM  of  tbc  diipiBradt  of  Qatw  lad  Sammcta,  irnvn. 
_     iti  Ikiit  •AnBUnt  In  Btnondu,  wm  cnai{>nMil  by  SlnAj ,  ■  lesUrmsii 
^ MwpMlpI  tbm.  t6d  »M  pabUihrJ  bj  Vnnium.ir.  i;3t. 
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BOOK    their  hopes  of  benefit  from  its  future  prosperity,  should 
...^15:.^  be  for  ever  lost.     Before  Gates,  and  the  melancholy 
companions  of  his  voyage,  had  reached  the  mouth  of 
James-River,  they  were  met  by  Lord  Delaware,  with 
three  ships,  that  brought  a  large  recruit  of  provisions, 
a  considerable  number  of  new  settlers,  and  everything 
requisite  for  defence  or  cultivation.     By  persuasion  and 
authority  he  prevailed  on  them  to  return  to  James- 
Town,  where  they  found  their  fort,  their  magazines,  and 
houses  entire,  which  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  by  some  happy 
chance,  had  preserved  from  being  set  on  fire  at  the  time 
of  their  departure.     A  society  so  feeble  and  disordered 
in  its  frame,  required  a  tender  and  skilful  hand  to  che- 
wise  ftdmi-  rish  it,  and  restore  its  vigour.     This  it  found  in  Lord 
of  Lord"    Delaware :  he  searched  into  the  causes  of  their  mis- 
Ddaware.   fortunes,  as  far  as  he  could  discover  them,  amidst  the 
violence  of  their  mutual  accusations;  but  instead  of 
exerting  his  power  in  punishing  crimes  that  were  past, 
he  employed  his  prudence  in  healing  their  dissensions, 
and  in  guarding  against  a  repetition  of  the  same  fatal 
errors.     By  unwearied  assiduities,  by  the  respect  due 
to  an  amiable  and  beneficent  character,  by  knowing  how 
to  mingle  severity  with  indulgence,  and  when  to  assume 
the  dignity  of  his  office,  as  well  as  when  to  display  the 
gentleness  natural  to  his  own  temper,   he  gradually 
reconciled  men  corrupted  by  anarchy  to  subordination 
and  discipline,  he  turned  the  attention  of  the  idle  and 
profligate  to  industry,  and  taught  the  Indians  again  to 
1611.     reverence  and  dread  the  English  name.     Under  such 
His  heal* h  au  administration,   the   colony  began  once   more  to 
to  retura  to  ^ssumc  a  promising  appearance ;  when,  unhappily  for 
England,     j^^  ^  Complication  of  diseases  brought  on  by  the  climate 
obliged  Lord  Delaware  to  quit  the  country  ;*  the  govern- 
ment of  which  he  committed  to  Mr.  Percy. 
May  10.        He  was  soon  superseded  by  the  arrival  of  Sir  Thomas 

Sir  Thomas  ^  "^ 

•  Stith,  p.  117.     Purchas,  iv.  1764. 
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in  wbom  the  company  had  vested  more  absolute    book 

uitliorilj  than  in  any  of  liis  predecessors,  empowering  ^^^^ . 

bim  to  rule  by  martial  law  ;  a  short  code  of  which,  polni'I 
(omided  on  the  practice  of  the  armies  in  the  Low  IJ^",""' 
Countries,  the  most  rigid  military  school  at  that  timeiBy^stn- 
in  Europe,  they  sent  out  with  him.  This  system  of 
govprnracut  is  so  violent  and  arbitrary,  that  even  the 
Sponiards  themselves  had  not  ventured  to  iutioduce  it 
into  their  settlements ;  for  among  them,  as  soon  as  a 
plaatation  began  and  the  arts  of  peace  succeeded  to  the 
operations  of  war,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  magis- 
wflfi  uniformly  established.  But  however  uncon- 
ilutional  or  oppressive  this  may  appear,  it  was  adopted 
Ibc  advice  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  the  most  enlight- 
Mied  phitosopher,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers 
ct  Uk  age.'  The  company,  well  acquainted  with  the 
of  every  method  which  they  had  hitherto 
loyrd  for  restraining  the  unruly  mutinous  spirita 
ich  they  had  to  govern,  eagerly  adopted  a  plan  that 
the  sanction  of  such  high  authority  to  recommend 
Happily  for  the  colony,  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  who  was 
with  this  dangerous  power,  exercised  it  with 
pnideucc  and  moderation.  By  the  vigour  which  the 
■umtoary  mode  of  military  punishment  gave  to  his 
■dminiitration,  he  introduced  into  the  colony  more 
pericct  order  than  had  ever  been  established  there ; 
■od  at  the  same  time  be  tempered  its  vigour  with  so 
discretion,  that  no  alarm  seems  to  liave  been 
en  by  this  formiiiable  innovation." 

Tlw  regular  form  which  the  colony  now  began  to     isia. 
induced  the  king  to  issue  a  now  charter  for  New  rhu- 
jcmcnt  of  the  adventurers,  by  which  he  |^\|J^ 
confirmed  all  their  fonuer  privileges,  and'"i""T' 
prolonged   the  term  of  exemption  from  payment  ofU(«n">- 
daties  on    the  commodities    exported  by  them,    but  " 

•  ■hum.  bMT  M  PUotatknu.  p.  3.  •  StUh.  p.  113. 
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BOOK  granted  them  more  extensive  property,  as  well  as  more 
%,^,.^— ^  ample  jurisdiction.  All  the  islands  Ijring  within  three 
hundred  leagues  of  the  coast  were  annexed  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Virginia.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  com- 
pany took  possession  of  Bermudas,  and  the  other  small 
islands  discovered  by  Gates  and  Summers,  and  at  the 
same  time  prepared  to  send  out  a  considerable  rein- 
forcement to  the  colony  at  James-Town.  The  expense 
of  those  extraordinary  eflForts  was  defrayed  by  the  pro- 
fits of  a  lottery,  which  amounted  nearly  to  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds.  This  expedient  they  were  authorized 
to  employ  by  their  new  charter ;  *  and  it  is  remarkable, 
as  the  &cst  instance,  in  the  English  history,  of  any 
public  countenance  given  to  this  pernicious  seducing 
mode  of  levying  money.  But  the  house  of  Commons, 
which  towards  the  close  of  this  reign  began  to  observe 
every  measure  of  government  with  jealous  attention, 
having  remonstrated  against  the  institution  as  uncon- 
stitutional and  impolitic,  James  recalled  the  license 
under  the  sanction  of  which  it  had  been  established.' 
CuitiTation  By  the  severe  discipline  of  martial  law,  the  activity 
promoted,  of  tfac  colouists  was  forccd  into  a  proper  direction,  and 
exerted  itself  in  useful  industry.  This,  aided  by  a 
fertile  soil  and  favourable  climate,  soon  enabled  them 
to  raise  such  a  large  stock  of  provisions,  that  they  were 
no  longer  obliged  to  trust  for  subsistence  to  the  pre- 
carious supplies  which  they  obtained  or  extorted  from 
the  Indians.  In  proportion  as  the  English  became 
more  independent,  the  natives  courted  their  friendship 
upon  more  equal  terms.  The  happy  eflfects  of  this 
Treaty  with  Were  quickly  felt.  Sir  Thomas  Dale  concluded  a  treaty 
« ^  ^«»-  yfiij^  Qjje  Qf  tjigij.  juQgt  powerful  and  warlike  tribes, 

situated  on  the  river  Chickahominy,  in  which  they 
consented  to  acknowledge  themselves  subjects  of  the 
king  of  Great  Britain,  to  assume  henceforth  the  name 

'  Stith,  p.  191.     Appendix,  23,  &c.  T  Chalmers'  Annals,  i.  32. 
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imen,  to  seiid  a  body  of  their  warriors  to  the  book 
of  the  English  as  often  as  they  took  the  ..^,;:_^ 
i«t  any  enemy,  and  to  deposit  annually  a 
ilbpulftted  quantity  of  Indian  corn  in  the  storehouses 
of  the  colony.'  An  event,  which  the  early  historians 
of  Virginia  relate  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  prepared 
Ihe  war  for  this  union.  Poeahnntas,  the  favourite 
dnighter  of  the  great  chief  Fowliatan,  to  whose  inter- 
Captain  Smith  was  indebted  for  his  life,  parse- 
in  her  partial  attachment  to  the  English ;  and 
tm  Ae  (ivqaeDtly  visited  their  settlements,  where  she 
WH  always  received  with  respectful  hospitality,  her 
idmiralicm  of  their  arts  and  manners  continued  to 
During  this  intercourse,  her  beauty,  wliich 
represented  as  far  superior  to  that  of  her  country- 
I,  made  such  an  impre-suion  on  the  heart  of  Mr. 
I,  a  young  man  of  rank  in  the  colony,  that  he  Roift 
ly  solicited  her  to  accept  of  him  as  a  husband.  S^tlfThwr  or 
manners  are  simple,  courtship  is  not  tedious.  ^^"'''" 
Kettber  arlifico  prevents,  nor  ceremony  forbids,  the 
heart  from  declaring  its  sentiments.  Focahuntas  rea- 
dily gave  her  consent ;  Dale  encouraged  the  alliance, 
and  Powhatan  did  not  disapprove  of  it.  The  marriage 
vaa  celebrated  with  extraordinary  jionip ;  and  from  that 
period  a  friendly  correspondence  subsisted  between  the 
eokmj  tod  all  the  tribes  subject  to  Powhatan,  or  that 
itood  in  awe  of  his  power,  llolfe  and  his  princess 
by  that  name  the  writers  of  the  last  age  always 
her)  set  out  for  England,  where  she  was 
by  James  and  his  queen  with  the  respect 
to  her  birth.  Being  carehdiy  instructed  in 
llihe  principles  of  the  Christian  faith,  she  was  publicly 
Iqitised,  but  died  a  few  years  after,  on  her  return  to 
America,  leaving  one  son,  from  whom  arc  sprung  some 
fif  the  most  respectable  families  in  Virginia,  who  boost 

Sobdk  Ntmtla.  «p.  de  Brj,  pan  i.  p.  33.     Stitb,  p.  130. 
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of  their  descent  from  the  race  of  the  ancient  rulers  of 
their  country.*  But  notwithstanding  the  visible  good 
effects  of  that  alliance,  none  of  Rolfe's  countrymen 
seem  to  have  imitated  the  example  which  he  set  them, 
of  intermarrying  with  the  natives.  Of  all  the  Euro- 
peans who  have  settled  in  America,  the  English  have 
availed  themselves  least  of  this  obvious  method  of  con- 
ciliating the  affection  of  its  original  inhabitants  ;  and, 
either  from  the  shyness  conspicuous  in  their  national 
character,  or  from  the  want  of  that  pliant  facility  of 
manners  which  accommodates  itself  to  every  situation, 
they  have  been  more  averse  than  the  French  and  Por- 
tuguese, or  even  the  Spaniards,  from  incorporating  with 
the  native  Americans.  The  Indians,  courting  such  an 
union,  offered  their  daughters  in  marriage  to  their  new 
guests :  and  when  they  did  not  accept  of  the  proffered 
alliance,  they  naturally  imputed  it  to  pride  and  to  their 
contempt  of  them  as  an  inferior  order  of  beings.*" 

During  the  interval  of  tranquiUity  procured  by  the 
alUance  with  Powhatan,  an  important  change  was 
made  in  the  state  of  the  colony.  Hitherto  no  right 
of  private  property  in  land  had  been  estabUshed.  The 
fields  that  were  cleared  had  been  cultivated  by  the 
joint  labour  of  the  colonists ;  their  product  was  carried 
to  the  common  storehouses,  and  distributed  weekly  to 
everjT  family,  according  to  its  number  and  exigencies. 
A  society,  destitute  of  the  first  advantage  resulting  from 
social  union,  was  not  formed  to  prosper.  Industry, 
when  not  excited  by  the  idea  of  property  in  what  was 
acquired  by  its  own  efforts,  made  no  vigorous  exertion. 
The  head  had  no  inducement  to  contrive,  nor  the  hand 
to  labour.  The  idle  and  improvident  trusted  entirely 
to  what  was  issued  from  the  common  store ;  the  assi- 


»  Hamer,  Solida  Narratio,  ap.  de  Bry,  pars  x.  p.  23.     Stith,  p.  129,  146. 
Smith's  Travels,  p.  113,  121. 
•»  JBeycrley's  Hist.  ofVirg.  p.  25, 
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f  eten  of  tlie  sober  and  attentive  relaxed,  when    book 
'  perceived  that  others  were  to  reap  the  fruit  of  ■.^_.1_- 
■  toil ;  and  it  was  computed,  that  tlie  united  in- 
istry  of  the  colony  did  not  accomplish  as  much  work 
I  week  as  might  liave  been  performed  in  a  day,  if 
ich  individual  had  laboured  on  his  own  account.     In 

r  to  remedy  this,  Sir  Thomas  Dale  divided  a  con-  Advnn. 
[erable  [lortion  of  the  land  into  small  lots,  and  "^**' 
'  granU'd  one  of  these  to  each  individual  in  full  property. 
From  the  moment  that  industry  had  the  certain  pros- 
pect of  a  recompense,  it  advanced  with  rapid  progress. 
^»Sbe  «rticle8  of  primary  necessity  were  cultivated  with 
^^■B  macli  attention  as  secured  the  means  of  subsist- 
^Bnc« ;  and  such  schemes  of  improvement  were  formed 
^^M  prepared  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  opulence 
^Boto  the  colony.' 

^^     'llie  iudustrious  spirit  which  began  to  rise  among  Culture  of 
the  planters  was  soon  directed  towards  a  new  object ;  j^Q^ced. 
and  they  applied  to  it  for  some  time  with  such  incon- 
lidemte  ardour  as  was  productive  of  fatal  consequences. 
The  ciiltun;  of  tobacco,  which  has  since  become  the 
staple  of  Vii^iiia,  and  the  source  of  its  prosperity, 
was  iotroduced  a1>out  this  time  into  the  colony.     As     leie. 
tlw  taste  for  that  wet'd  continued  to  increase  in  Eng- 
'  ind,    Dol withstanding    the    zealous    declamations    of 
I  against  it,  the  tobacco  imported  from  Virginia 
i  to  a  ready  market ;  and  though  it  was  so  much 
»ior  in  quality  or  in  estimation  to  that  raised  by  the 
nniartls  in  the  West  India  islands,  that  a  pound  of 
e  latter  sold  for  eighteen  shillings,  and  of  the  former 
lor  no  more  than  three  shillings,  it  yielded  a  consider- 
able profit.     Allured  by  the  prospect  of  such  a  certain  Bui  mn. 
and  quick  return,  every  other  species  of  industry  was  uiiing 
negloctcd.    The  land  which  ought  to  have  been  reserved  '™''  "■ 
for  nintig  provisions,  and  even  the  streets  of  James- 

•  fivhli**  Tnnk  p.  IH.    Stitli.  p.  131. 
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BOOK  Town,  were  planted  with  tobacco.  Various  regulations 
-J^'^-  were  framed  to  restrain  this  ill-directed  activity.  But, 
from  eagerness  for  present  gain,  the  planters  disre- 
garded every  admonition.  The  means  of  subsistence 
became  so  scanty,  as  forced  them  to  renew  their 
demands  upon  the  Indians,  who  seeing  no  end  of 
those  exactions,  their  antipathy  to  the  EngUsh  name 
revived  with  additional  rancour,  and  they  began  to 
form  schemes  of  vengeance,  with  a  secrecy  and  silence 
pecuUar  to  Americans.** 

Meanwhile,  the  colony,  notwithstanding  this  error  in 
its  operations,  and  the  cloud  that  was  gathering  over 
its  head,  continued  to  wear  an  aspect  of  prosperity. 
Its  numbers  increased  by  successive  migrations;  the 
quantity  of  tobacco  exported  became  every  year  more 
considerable,  and  several  of  the  planters  were  not  only 
in  an  easy  situation,  but  advancing  fast  to  opulence ;  * 
and  by  two  events,  which  happened  nearly  at  the 
same  time,  both  population  and  industry  were  greatly 
promoted.  As  few  women  had  hitherto  ventured  to 
encounter  the  hardships  which  were  unavoidable  in  an 
unknown  and  uncultivated  country,  most  of  the  colo- 
nists, constrained  to  live  single,  considered  themselves 
as  no  more  than  sojourners  in  a  land  to  which  they 
were  not  attached  by  the  tender  ties  of  a  family  and 
children.  In  order  to  induce  them  to  settle  there,  the 
company  took  advantage  of  the  apparent  tranquillity 
Young  in  the  country,  to  send  out  a  considerable  number  of 
emigrate  youug  womcu,  of  humblc  birth  indeed,  but  of  unex- 
w  to°^'  ceptionable  character,  and  encouraged  the  planters,  by 
Virginia,  premiums  and  immunities,  to  marry  them.^  These 
new  companions  were  received  with  such  fondness, 
and  many  of  them  so  comfortably  established,  as 
invited  others  to  follow  their  example;  and  by  degrees 

«•  Stith,  p.  140.  147,  164,  168.     Smith,  p.  130.     Purchaa,  iv.  1787. 
•  Smith,  p.  139.  '  Stith,  p.  166,  197. 


ng  the  sentiments  of 
Boua  dtizens  and  of  provident  fathers  of  families, 
ame  solicitous  about  the  prosperity  of  a  country, 
1  they  now  considered  as  their  own.  As  the  colo- 
s  began  to  form  more  extensive  plans  of  iudustry, 
were  unexpectedly  furnished  with  means  of 
iting  them  with  greater  facility.  A  Dutch  ship 
e  coast  of  Guinea,  having  sailed  up  James-River, 
B  part  of  her  cargo  of  negroes  to  the  planters;'  and 
t  hardy  race  was  found  more  capable  of  enduring 
I  nnder  a  sultry  climate  than  Europeans,  their 
*  has  been  increased  by  continual  importation  ; 
F.Aeir  aid  seems  now  to  be  essential  to  the  existence 
mtl  the  colony,  and  the  greater  part  of  field-labour  in 
rTirginia  is  jx-Tformcd  by  servile  bands. 

Hut  as  the  condition  of  the  colony  improved,  the 

rit  of  its  members  became  more  independent.     To 

ion  the  summary  and  severe  decisions  of  mar- 

Wt  however  tempered  by  the  mildness  of  their 

,  appeared  intolerably  oppressive ;  and  they 

»  recover  the  privileges  to  which  they  had  been 

',  under  the  liberal  form  of  government  in 

!  country.     In  compliance  with  this  spirit, 

t  Yardely,  in  the  year  1619,  called  the  lirst 

tcmbly  that  was  ever  held  in  Virginia;  and 

s  of  the  people  were  now  so  increased,  and 

r  MttlcineDts  so  dispersed,  that  eleven  corporations 

^'tppcMpd  hy  their  representatives  in  this  convention, 

where  they  were  permitted  to  assume  legislative  power, 

and  to  exercise  the  noblest  function  of  free  men.    The 

I  it  seem  neither  to  have  been  many, 

f  great  importance  j  but  the  meeting  was  highly 

ible  to  the  people,  as  they  now  IteUeld  among 

I  tax  image  of  the  English  constitution,  which 

rcnccd  as  the  most  perfect  model  of  free 

at.    In  order  to  render  this  resemblance  more 
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BOOK  complete,  and  the  rights  of  the  planters  more  certain, 
-  _J^^  ^  the  company  issued  a  charter  or  ordinance,  which  gave 
N^w  OT^.'  ^  ^6g^l  *^d  permanent  form  to^  the  government  of  the 
'v^'^to  co'^^^y-  ^^^  supreme  legislative  authority  in  Virginia, 
the  colony,  in  imitation  of  that  in  Great  Britain,  was  divided  and 
lodged  partly  in  the  governor,  who  held  the  place  of 
the  sovereign ;  partly  in  a  council  of  state  named  by 
the  company,  which  possessed  some  of  the  distinctions, 
and  exercised  some  of  the  functions  belonging  to  the 
peerage ;  partly  in  a  general  council  or  assembly  com- 
posed of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  in  which 
were  vested  powers  and  privileges  similar  to  those  of 
the  house  of  commons.  In  both  these  councils  all  ques- 
tions were  to  be  determined  by  the  majority  of  voices, 
and  a  negative  was  reserved  to  the  governor;  but  no  law 
or  ordinance,  though  approved  of  by  all  the  three  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature,  was  to  be  of  force,  until  it  was 
ratified  in  England  by  a  general  court  of  the  company, 
and  returned  under  its  seal.**  Thus  the  constitution  of 
the  colony  was  fixed,  and  the  members  of  it  are  hence- 
forth to  be  considered,  not  merely  as  servants  of  a  com- 
mercial company,  dependent  on  the  will  and  orders  of 
their  superior,  but  as  free  men  and  citizens. 
iadastr7  The  natural  eflFect  of  that  happy  change  in  their  con- 
dition was  an  increase  of  their  industry.  The  product 
of  tobacco  in  Virginia  was  now  equal,  not  only  to  the 
consumption  of  it  in  Great  Britain,*  but  could  furnish 
some  quantity  for  a  foreign  market.     The  company 

^  Stith,  Appendix,  p.  32,  &c. 

'  It  is  a  matter  of  some  cariosity  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  consumption 
of  this  unnecessary  commodity.  The  use  of  tobacco  seems  to  have  been  first 
introduced  into  England  about  the  year  1586.  Possibly  a  few  seafaring  per- 
sons may  have  acquired  a  relish  for  it  by  their  intercoufse  with  the  Spaniards 
previous  to  that  period ;  but  the  use  of  it  cannot  be  denominated  a  national 
habit  sooner  than  the  time  I  have  mentioned.  Upon  an  average  of  the  seven 
years  immediately  preceding  the  year  1622,  the  whole  import  of  tobacco  into 
England  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  forty-two  thousand  and  eighty-five 
pounds  weight.  Stithy  p.  246.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  taste  had  spread 
with  a  rapidity  which  is  remarkable.  But  how  inconsiderable  is  that  quantity 
to  what  is  now  consumed  in  Great  Britain  ! 


increased. 
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-opened  a  trade  for  it  with  HoUaud,  and  established    book 
ivhouses  for  it  iu  Middleburg  and  Flushing.    James  ..-i^l:^^ 
I  Lis  privy  council,  alarmed  at  seeing  the  commerce  ^^^^ 
|f  a  commodity,  for  which  the  demand  was  daily  increas- "' 


f  the  revenue,  liy  depriving  it  of  a  considerable  duty  ^^^^t^ 
1  on  the  importation  of  tobacco,  interposed  with  Ja™e«. 
r  to  check  this  innovation.     Some  expedient  was 
ind,  by  which  the  matter  was  adjusted  for  the  present; 
t  it  is  remarkable  as  the  first  instance  of  a  difference 
I  sentiment  between  the  parent  state  and  the  colony, 
Bring  their  respective  riglits.     The  former  con- 
t  the  trade  of  the  colony  should  be  confined 
nd,  and  all  its  productions  be  landed  there.  The 
r  claimed,  not  only  the  general  privilege  of  English- 
a  to  carry  their  commodities  to  the  best  market,  but 
idcd  lliL'  particular  concessions  in  their  charter,  by 
terb  an  unlimited  freedom  of  commerce  seemed  to  be 
atrd  to  them.'    The  time  for  a  more  full  discussion 
t  this  important  question  was  not  yet  arrived. 
But  while  the  colony  continned  to  increase  so  fast,  The  colony 
wtllemcnts  were  scattered,  not  only  along  the  p^utiou 
inks  nf  Jomes  and  York  Rivers,  but  began  to  extend  "'^"^^^^ 
»the  Uapahannock,  and  even  to  the  Potowmack,  the'''"™" 
^lifib,  relying  on  their  own  numbers,  and  deceived  indiuu. 
f  Uiis  appearance  of  prosperity,  lived  in  full  sectirity. 
Ky  neither  attended  to  the  movements  of  the  Indians, 
tcted  their  machinations ;    and  though  stir- 
I  by  a  people  whom  they  might  have  known 
EricncR  to  be  both  artful  and  vindictive,  they 
nei^eeled  evcrj'  pnTaution  for  their  own  safety  that  was 
mjaisitc  in  such  a  situation.    Like  the  peaceful  inhabit- 
ints  of  a  society  completely  established,  they  were  no 
r  soldiprs  but  citizens,  and  were  so  intent  on  what 
t  to  tlic  comfort  or  embellishment  of  civil 

>  Stilh.  p.  200,  Ac. 
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Ufe,  that  every  martial  exercise  b^an  to  be  laid  aside 
as  unnecessary.  The  Indians,  whom  they  commonly 
employed  as  hunters,  were  furnished  with  fire-arms, 
and  taught  to  use  them  with  dexterity.  They  were 
permitted  to  frequent  the  habitations  of  the  English  at 
all  hours,  and  received  as  innocent  visitants  whom  there 
was  no  reason  to  dread.  This  inconsiderate  security 
enabled  the  Indians  to  prepare  for  the  execution  of  that 
plan  of  vengeance,  which  they  meditated  with  all  the  de- 
liberate forethought  which  is  agreeable  to  their  temper. 
Nor  did  they  want  a  leader  capable  of  conducting  their 
Oeoeni  schcmcs  with  address.  On  the  death  of  Powhatan,  in 
of  the  the  year  1618,  Opechancanough  succeeded  him,  not 
piaLed  only  as  wirowanee,  or  chief  of  his  own  tribe,  but  in 
jyj^  that  extensive  influence  over  all  the  Indian  nations  of 
Virginia,  which  induced  the  English  writers  to  distin- 
guish him  by  the  name  of  emperor.  According  to  the 
Indian  tradition,  he  was  not  a  native  of  Virginia,  but 
came  from  a  distant  country  to  the  south-west,  possibly 
from  some  province  of  the  Mexican  empire.*  But  as 
he  was  conspicuous  for  all  the  qualities  of  highest  esti- 
mation among  savages,  a  fearless  courage,  great  strength 
and  agility  of  body,  and  crafty  policy,  he  quickly  rose 
to  eminence  and  power.  Soon  after  his  elevation  to 
the  supreme  command,  a  general  massacre  of  the 
English  seems  to  have  been  resolved  upon ;  and  during 
four  years,  the  means  of  perpetrating  it  with  the  greatest 
facility  and  success  were  concerted  with  amazing  secrecy. 
All  the  tribes  contiguous  to  the  English  settlements 
were  successively  gained,  except  those  on  the  eastern 
shore,  from  whom,  on  account  of  their  peculiar  attach- 
ment fo  their  new  neighbours,  every  circumstance  that 
might  discover  what  they  intended  was  carefully  con- 
cealed. To  each  tribe  its  station  was  allotted,  and  the 
part  it  was  to  act  prescribed.     On  the  morning  of  the 

*  Beverley,  p.  51. 
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bjr  congecnited  to  vengeaDce,  each  was  at  the  place  of    book 

3VOUS  appointed,  while  the  EngUsh  were  so  htlle  v,^-^ - 

irare  «f  the  impending  destruction,  that  they  received 

rith  tiDSUspicious  hospitality  several  persons  sent  by 

^haucanough.  under  pretexts  of  delivering  presents 

[  venison  and  fruits,  but  in  reality  to  observe  their 

oliotiB.     Finding  them  perfectly  secure,  at  mid-day,  Eieented 

:  moment  that  was  previously  lixed  for  tliis  deed  ofnfihaset- 

xjr,  the  Indians  rushed  at  once  upon  them  m  all  "™"'^' 

icir  difierent  settlements,  and  murdered  men,  women, 

d  children,  with  undistinguishing  rage,  and  that  ran- 

B  cruelty  with  which  savages  treat  their  enemies. 

I  oue  Iwur  nearly  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  colony 

)  cut  off,  almost  without  knowing  by  whose  hands 

bey  fell.     The  slaiigiiter  would  have  been  universal, 

I  if  companion,  or  a  sense  of  duty,  had  not  moved  a  con- 

■ted  Indian,  to  whom  the  secret  was  communicated 

9  night  before  the  massacre,  to  reveal  it  to  his  master 

Bsucb  lime  as  to  save  James-Town,  and  some  adjacent 

iitfii  and  if  the  English  in  other  districts  had 

,  to  their  arras -with  resolution  prompted  by 

and  defended  themselves  so  bravely  as   to 

s  their  assailants,  who,  in  the  execution  of  their 

in,  did  not  discover  courage  equal  to  the  sagacity 

1  art  with  which  they  had  concerted  it."" 

I  But    though    the  blow  was  thus  prevented   from 

«nding  with  its  full  effect,  it  provetl  very  grievous 

t  Ml  toraiit  colony.     In  some  settlements  not  a  single 

urn  escaped.     Many  persons  of  prime  note  in 

)  ot4ony,  and  among  these  several  members  of  the 

iDol,  were  slain.     The  survivors,  overwhelmed  \vith 

,  astonubment,  and  terror,  abandoned  all  their 

;  •cttlcuicnts,  and,  crowding  together  for  safety 

to  Jainci»-Town.  did  not  occupy  a  territory  of  greater 

extent  than  had  been  planted  soon  after  the  arrival  of 

>  Stilb.  p.  2(18,  Ski.      Purchu,  jr.  1783,  tie. 
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their  countrymen  in  Virginia.  Confined  within  those 
narrow  boundaries,  they  were  less  intent  on  schemes 
of  industry  than  on  thoughts  of  revenge.  Every  man 
took  arms.  A  bloody  war  against  the  Indians  com- 
menced ;  and  bent  on  exterminating  the  whole  race, 
neither  old  nor  young  were  spared.  The  conduct  of 
the  Spaniards  in  the  southern  regions  of  America  was 
openly  proposed  as  the  most  proper  model  to  imitate;" 
and  regardless,  like  them,  of  those  principles  of  faith, 
honour,  and  humanity,  which  regulate  hostiUty  among 
civilized  nations,  and  set  bounds  to  its  rage,  the  English 
deemed  everything  allowable  that  tended  to  accomplish 
their  design.  They  hunted  the  Indians  like  wild  be^ts, 
rather  than  enemies ;  and  as  the  pursuit  of  them  to 
their  places  of  retreat  in  the  woods,  which  covered  their 
country;  was  both  difficult  and  dangerous,  they  endea- 
voured to  allure  them  from  their  inaccessible  fastnesses 
by  offers  of  peace  and  promises  of  oblivion,  made  with 
such  an  artful  appearance  of  sincerity  as  deceived  their 
crafty  leader,  and  induced  them  to  return  to  their 
former  settlements,  and  resuilie  their  usual  peaceful 
occupations.  The  behaviour  of  the  two  people  seemed 
now  to  be  perfectly  reversed.  The  Indians,  like  men 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  integrity  and  good 
faith,  on  which  the  intercourse  between  nations  is 
founded,  confided  in  the  reconciliation,  and  lived  in 
absolute  security  without  suspicion  of  danger ;  while 
the  English,  with  perfidious  craft,  were  preparing  to 
imitate  savages  in  their  revenge  and  cruelty.  On  the 
approach  of  harvest,  when  they  knew  an  hostile  attack 
would  be  most  formidable  and  fatal,  they  fell  suddenly 
upon  all  the  Indian  plantations,  murdered  every  person 
on  whom  they  could  lay  hold,  and  drove  the  rest  to 
the  woods,  where  so  many  perished  with  hunger,  that 
some  of  the  tribes  nearest  to  the  English  were  totally 
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This  atrocious  deed,  which  the  perpetrators    book 

I  to  represent  as  a  necessary  act  of  retaliation,  .__^h1_- 

wed  by  some  linppy  effects.     It  delivered  the 

my  to  entirely  from  any  dread  of  the  Indians,  that 

i  aettJements  began  again  to  extend,  and  its  industry 

I  revive. 

But  nnfortunately  at  this  juncture  the  state  of  thecampur 

lompany  in  England,  in  which  the  property  of  Virginia  divid^by 

J  goveniment  of  the  colony  settled  there  were*^"*"^ 

d.  prevented  it  from  seconding  the  efforts  of  the 

,  by  such  a  reinforcement  of  men,  and  such  a 

ipply  of  necessaries,  as  were  requisite  to  replace  what 

ley  bad  lost.     The  company  was  originally  composed 

f  adventurers,  and  increased  so  fast  by  the  junc- 

1  of  new  members,  allured  by  the  prospect  of  gain, 

!  desire  of  promoting  a  scheme  of  public  utility, 

;  its  general  courts  formed  a  numerous  assembly." 

The  operation  of  every  political  principle  and  passion 

that  spread  through  the  kingdom  was  felt  in  those 

popular  meetings,  and  influenced  their  decisions.     As 

tumutJs  the  close  of  James's  reign,  nioi'c  just  and  en- 

Urged  Bcntimcnts  with  respect  to  constitutional  liberty 

were  diffused  among  the  people,  they  came  to  undcr- 

Mawl  their  rights  better,  and  to  assert  them  with  greater 

boldness;  a  distinction  formerly  little  known,  but  now 

bmitior  in  English  jiolicy,  began  to  be  cstaljlished 

between  the  court  and  countr}-  parties,  and  the  lenders 

of  cadi  endeavoured  to  derive  power  and  consequence 

fioni  evciy  quarter.      Both  exerted  themselves  mtli 

cmulatioa,  in  order  to  obtain  the  direction  of  a  body 

ao  Dametoos  and  respectable  as  the  company  of  Virgi- 

1  adventorers.  In  consequence  of  this,  business  had 

1  coodocted  in  every  general  court  for  some  years, 

t  with  the  temperate  spirit  of  merchants  deliberating 
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BOOK    concerning  their  mutaal  interest,  but  with  the  animo- 
^^^  sity  and  violence  natural  to  nomerons  assemblies,  by 

which  rival  factions  contend  for  superiority .•* 
James  in.  As  the  kiuc  did  not  often  assemble  the  great 
inquirj  couucil  of  the  uatiou  in  parliament,  the  general 
oonductT  courts  of  the  company  became  a  theatre,  on  which 
popular  orators  displayed  their  talents;'  the  procla- 
mations of  the  crown,  and  acts  of  the  privy  council, 
with  respect  to  the  commerce  and  police  of  the  colony, 
were  canvassed  there  with  freedom,  and  censured 
with  severity,  ill-suited  to  the  lofty  ideas  which  James 
entertained  of  his  own  wisdom,  and  the  extent  of  his 
prerogative.  In  order  to  check  this  growing  spirit  of 
discussion,  the  ministers  employed  all  their  address 
and  influence  to  gain  as  many  members  of  the  com- 
pany as  might  give  them  the  direction  of  their  deh- 
berations.  But  so  unsuccessful  were  they  in  this 
attempt,  that  every  measure  proposed  by  them  was 
reprobated  by  a  vast  majority,  and  sometimes  without 
any  reason,  but  because  they  were  the  proposers  of  it. 
James,  little  favourable  to  the  power  of  any  popular 
assembly,  and  weary  of  contending  with  one  over 
which  he  had  laboured  in  vain  to  obtain  an  ascendant, 
began  to  entertain  thoughts  of  dissolving  the  com- 
pany, and  new-modelling  its  constitution.  Pretexts, 
neither  unplausible,  nor  destitute  of  some  foimdation, 
seemed  to  justify  this  measure.  The  slow  progress 
of  the  colony,  the  large  smns  of  money  expended,  and 
great  number  of  men  who  had  perished  in  attempting 
to  plant  it,  the  late  massacre  by  the  Indians,  and 
every  disaster  that  had  befallen  the  Enghsh  from 
their  first  migration  to  America,  were  imputed  solely 
to  the  inability  of  a  numerous  company  to  conduct  an 
enterprise  so  complex  and  arduous.     The  nation  felt 
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LMwUy  its  disappoiDtment  in  a  Bcheme  in  which  it  book 
^fclt^WWged  with  sanguine  expectations  of  advantage,  -^^L^.- 
BW'^Mied  impatiently  for  such  an  impartial  scrutiny 
^fato  finaer  proceedings  as  might  suggest  more  salutary 
i  Bnsures  in  the  future  administration  of  the  coloity. 
r  Ae  present  state  of  its  affairs,  as  well  as  the  wishes  of 
r  fte  people,  seemed  to  call  for  the  interposition  of  the 
f  ADWH ;  and  James,  eager  to  display  the  superiority  of 
r  Hi  royal  wisdom,  in  correcting  those  errors  into  which 
E^  ODtnpany  had  been  betrayed  by  inexperience  in  the 
t«t«  of  government,  boldly  undertook  the  work  of  re- 
Ubcmation.  Without  regarding  the  rights  conveyed  to  lezs. 
KAk  cotnpnny  by  their  charter,  and  without  the  formality 
Hvf  any  judicial  proceeding  for  annulling  it,  he,  by 
Vtirtue  of  his  prerogative,  issued  a  commission,  em- 
rfoirehng  some  of  the  judges,  and  other  persons  of  note, 
Eilo  examine  into  all  the  transactions  of  the  company 
E  feom  its  first  establishment,  and  to  lay  the  result  of 
Iflieir  inqniries.  together  with  their  opinion  concerning 
tifce  most  effectual  means  of  rendering  the  colony  more 
nmperous,^  before  the  privy  council.  At  the  same 
nbne,  by  a  strain  of  authority  still  higher,  he  ordered 
Pitf  the  records  and  papers  of  the  company  to  be 
Ettned,  and  two  of  its  principal  officers  to  be  arrested. 
iTiolcDt  and  arbitrary  as  tiiese  acts  of  authority  may 
hovr  appear,  the  commissioners  carried  on  their 
Bhauiry  without  any  obstruction,  but  what  arose  from 
■■■De  feeblo  and  ineffectual  remonstrances  of  the  com- 
^■Dy.  The  commisHiouers,  though  they  conducted 
fprir  Rcrutiny  with  much  activity  and  vigour,'  did  not 
nHntnantcate  any  of  their  proceedings  to  the  com- 
Bpttiy;  but  their  report,  with  respect  to  its  operations, 
^bbum  to  have  been  very  unfavourable,  as  the  king, 
ia  consequence  of  it,  signiticd  to  the  company  his 
intention  of  vesting  the  supreme  government  of  the 
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BOOK    company  in  a  governor  and  twelve  assistants,  to  be 
^.Ji:^.^  resident  in  England,  and  the  executive  power  in  a 
Company    couHcil  of  twclvc,  wjiieh  should  reside  in  Virginia.   The 
j^^lJ^***  governor  and  assistants  were  to  be  originally  appointed 
iu  diirter.  by  the  king.  Future  vacancies  were  to  be  supplied  by  the 
governor  and  his  assistants,  but  their  nomination  was 
not  to  take  effect  until  it  should  be  ratified  by  the  privy 
council.    The  twelve  councillors  in  Virginia  were  to  be 
chosen  by  the  governor  and  assistants ;  and  this  choice 
was  likewise  subjected  to  the  review  of  the  privy  council. 
With  an  intention  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  colonists, 
it  was  declared  that  private  property  should  be  deemed 
sacred ;  and  for  the  more  effectual  security  of  it,  all 
grants  of  lands  from  the  former  company  were  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  new  one.     In  order  to  facilitate  the 
execution  of  this  plan,  the  king  required  the  company 
instantly  to  surrender  its  charter  into  his  hands.* 
Company        But  here  James  and  his  ministers  encountered  a 
spirit,  of  which  they  seem  not  to  have  been  aware. 
They  found  the  members  of  the  company  unwilling 
tamely  to  relinquish  rights  of  franchises,  conveyed  to 
them  with  such  legal  formality,   that  upon  faith  in 
their  validity  they  had  expended  considerable  sums ;  * 
and  still  more  averse   to  the  abolition  of  a  popular 
form  of  government,  in  which  every  proprietor  had  a 
voice,  in  order  to  subject  a  colony,  in  which  they  were 
deeply  interested,  to  the  dominion  of  a  small  junto 
Oct.  20.   absolutely  dependent  on  the  crown.    Neither  promises 
nor  threats  could  induce  them  to  depart  from  these 
sentiments ;  and  in  a  general  court  the  king's  proposal 
was  almost   unanimously  rejected,   and  a   resolution 
taken  to  defend  to  the  utmost  their  chartered  rights, 
if  these  should  be  called  in  question  in  any  court  of 
justice.     James,  highly  offended  at  their  presumption 
in  daring  to  oppose  his  will,  directed  a  writ  of  quo 
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Wttrramfo  to  be  issued  against  the  company,  that  the    book 
Jity  of  its  charter  might  be  tried  in  the  court  of  ._,^.. 
ing's  Bench  ;  and  in  order  to  aggravate  the  charge,     "'■ 
f  ooUectiDg  additional  proofs  of  niatcadministration, 
t  appcMDted  some  persons,  in  whom  he  could  confide, 
9  repair  to  Virginia  to  inspect  the  state  of  the  colony, 
]  incjutiv  into  the  conduct  of  the  company,  and  of 
I  offioen  there. 
I  The  lawsuit  in  the  King's  Bench  did  not  hang  long  in  TVid  in  the 
Kpetiae.    It  tcruiinat^^d,  as  was  usual  in  that  reign,  in  Bench*.and 
bdecision  perfectly  consonant  to  the  wishes  of  theuion-  0™^"'"'° 
The  charter  was  forfeited,  the  company  was  die-  J™'^,''!. 
Blv«d,  and  all  (he  rights  and  privileges  conferred  upon 
t  returned  to  the  king,  from  whom  they  flowed." 
>  Some  writers,  [Mirticularly  Stith,  the  most  intclli- Def<!cu  in 
iDt  and  bcKt-iufonued  historian  of  Virginia,  mention  coLtitu- 
'.  dissoluUoQ  of  the  company  as  a  most  disastrous  ^"^^''° 
ivcnt  to  the  colony.     Animated  with  liberal  senti- 
Bcntji,  imbibed  in  an    age  when    the  principles   of 
fibnty  were  more  fully  unfolded  than  under  the  reign 
of  James,  they  viewed  his  violent  and  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings 00  this  occasion  nith  such  indignation,  that 
tbeir  abhorrence  of  the  means  which  ho  employed  to 
■ooompUiih  his  design  seems  to  have  rendered  them 
incapable  of  contcmplatiug  its  effects  with  discern- 
ment  and  candour.     There  is  not,  perhaps,  any  mode 
of  goTerniug  an  infant  colony  less   friendly   to   its 
liberty,  than  the  dominion  of  an  exclu.sive  corpora- 
tion, poeacHcd  of  all  the  jKiwcrs  which  James  had 
ooafemd  upon  the  company  of  adventurers  in  Vir- 
ginia.    During  Bcvertd  years  the  colonists  can  hardly 
ix-  considered  in  any  other  light  than  as  servants  to 
the  company,  nourished  out  of  its  Btores.  hound  imph- 
cilly  to  obey  ita  orders,  and  Buhjccti-d  to  the  most 
rigorouf  of  all  forras  of  government,  that  of  martial  law. 
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BOOK  Even  after  the  native  spirit  of  Englishmen  began  to 
^^*  .  rouse  under  oppression,  and  had  extorted  fix)m  their 
superiors  the  right  of  enacting  laws  for  the  government 
of  that  commimity  of  which  they  were  members,  as  no 
act,  though  approved  of  by  all  the  branches  of  the  pro- 
vincial legislature,  was  held  to  be  of  legal  force,  until 
it  was  ratified  by  a  general  court  in  England,  the  com- 
pany still  retained  the  paramount  authority  in  its  own 
hands.  Nor  was  the  power  of  the  company  more 
favourable  to  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  than  to  its 
freedom.  A  numerous  body  of  merchants,  as  long  as 
its  operations  are  purely  commercial,  may  carry  them 
/on  with  discernment  and  success.  But  the  mercantile 
spirit  seems  ill  adapted  to  conduct  an  enlarged  and 
liberal  plan  of  civil  policy,  and  colonies  have  seldom 
grown  up  to  maturity  and  vigour  under  its  narrow  and 
interested  regulations.  To  the  unavoidable  defects  in 
administration  which  this  occasioned,  were  added  errors 
arising  from  inexperience.  The  English  merchants  of 
jthat  age  had  not  those  extensive  views  which  a  general 
commerce  opens  to  such  as  have  the  direction  of  it. 
When  they  first  began  to  venture  out  of  the  beaten 
track,  they  groped  their  way  with  timidity  and  hesita- 
tion. Unacquainted  with  the  cUmate  and  soil  of  America, 
and  ignorant  of  the  productions  best  suited  to  them, 
they  seem  to  have  had  no  settled  plan  of  improvement, 
and  their  schemes  were  continually  varying.  Their 
system  of  government  was  equally  fluctuating.  In  the 
course  of  eighteen  years  ten  different  persons  presided 
over  the  province  as  chief  governors.  No  wonder  that, 
under  such  administration,  all  the  efforts  to  give  vigour 
and  stability  to  the  colony  should  prove  abortive,  or 
produce  only  slender  effects.  These  efforts,  however, 
when  estimated  according  to  the  ideas  of  that  age,  either 
with  respect  to  commerce  or  to  policy,  were  very  consi- 
derable, and  conducted  with  astonishing  perseverance. 
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I  Above  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  were    book 
uded  ill  this  first  attempt  to  plant  an  English  v— I— ' 
in  Amertcu;'  oiid  more  than  nine  thousand  of  tiw""* 
I  were  scut  out  from  the  mother  country  to™'''"^' 
3  this  new  scttlemeut.    At  tho  dissolution  of  the 
,  the  ufttion,  in  return  for  this  waste  of  trea- 
I  and  of  people,  did  not  receive  from  Virginia  an 
inua]  importation  of  commodities  exceeding  twenty 
nusand  pounds  in  value  ;  and  the  colony  was  so  far 
1  baring  added  strength  to  the  state  by  an  increase 
f  population,  that,  in  the  year  one  thousand  sL\  huu- 
1  and  twenty-four,  scarcely  two  thousaud  persons 
a  wretched  remnant  of  the  numerous  emi- 
ats  who  had  flocked  tliither  with  sanguine  expecta- 
s  of  a  verj'  different  fate. 

he  company,  like  all  unprospcrous  societies,  fell  Temporary 
The  violent  hand  with  which  prerogative  ^Jl^S^ted 
invaded  il«  rights  was  forgotten,  and  new  pros-  ^',^^. 
'  I  of  success  opened,  under  a  form  of  government  "f"^  ■;' 
liota  all  the  defects  to  which  past  disastera 
[were  imputed.     The  king  and  the  nation  concurred 
I  with  equal  ardour  in  resolving  to  encourage  the  colony. 
1  after  the  final  judgment  in  the  court  of  King's 
1  against  the  company,  James  appointed  a  council  Aug.  se. 
f  tirelre  persons  to  take  the  temporary  direction  of 
~ "  I  in  Virginia,  that  he  might  have  leisure  to  frame 
I  delibcirate  consideration  proper  regulations  for 
nuuent  government  of  the  colony,'     Pleased 
cb  au  opportunity  of  exercising  his  taleuts  as  a 
ir,  he  began  to  turn  bis  attention  towards  the 
tbjeet;  but  death  prevented  him  from  completing 
■  plan. 


,  CfaariesI 
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all  his  father's  maxims  with  respect  to  the  colony  in 
Virginia.  He  declared  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  empire 
annexed  to  the  crown,  and  immediately  subordinate  to 
its  jurisdiction  :  he  conferred  the  title  of  governor  on 
Sir  George  Yardely,  and  appointed  him,  in  conjunction 
with  a  council  of  twelve,  and  secretary,  to  exercise 
supreme  authority  there,  and  enjoined  them  to  con- 
form, in  every  point,  to  such  instructions  as  from  time 
to  time  they  might  receive  from  him.'  From  the 
tenour  of  the  king's  commission,  as  well  as  from  the 
known  spirit  of  his  policy,  it  is  apparent,  that  he  in- 
tended to  vest  every  power  of  government,  both  legis- 
lative and  executive,  in  the  governor  and  council, 
without  recourse  to  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
as  possessing  a  right  to  enact  laws  for  the  community, 
or  to  impose  taxes  upon  it.  Yardely  and  his  council, 
who  seem  to  have  been  fit  instruments  for  carrying 
this  system  of  arbitrary  rule  into  execution,  did  not 
fail  to  put  such  a  construction  on  the  words  of  their 
commission  as  was  most  favourable  to  their  own  juris- 
diction. During  a  great  part  of  Charles's  reign,  Vir- 
ginia knew  no  other  law  than  the  will  of  the  sovereign. 
Statutes  were  published,  and  taxes  imposed,  without 
once  calling  the  representatives  of  the  people  to 
authorize  them  by  their  sanction.  At  the  same  time 
that  the  colonists  were  bereaved  of  political  rights, 
which  they  deemed  essential  to  freemen  and  citizens, 
their  private  property  was  violently  invaded.  A  pro- 
clamation was  issued,  by  which,  under  pretexts  equally 
absurd  and  frivolous,  they  were  prohibited  from  selling 
tobacco  to  any  person  but  certain  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  king  to  purchase  it  on  his  account  ;** 
and  they  had  the  cruel  mortification  to  behold  the 
sovereign,  who  should  have  afforded  them  protection. 


•  Eymer,  xviii.  72,  311. 
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bU  the  profits  of  their  industry,  by  seizing  the 
ibic  comniodity  which  they  had  to  vend,  and  ^ 
the  monopoly  of  it  in  his  owq  hands.    While 
•iaple  of  the  colony  in  Virginia  sunk  in  value  under 
opfvession  and  restraints  of  a  monopoly,  property 
iand  wta  rendered  insecure  by  various  grants  of  it, 
Charles  inconsiderately  bestowed  upon  his  fa- 
irites.     These  were  not  only  of  such  exorbitant  ex- 
:  »s  to  be  unfavourable  to  the  progress  of  cultivation ; 
from  inattention,  or  imperfect  acquaintance  with 
geognphy  of  the  country,  their  boundaries  were  so 
iirately  (k-fiued,  that  large  tracts  already  occupied 
lanted  were  often  included  in  them, 
■  murmurs  and  complaints  which  such  a  system  of 
linistration  excited,  were  augmented  by  the  rigour 
irhicb  Sir  John  Harvey,  who  succeeded  Yardely 
goremmeut  of  the  colony,"  enforced  every  act 
Rapacious,  unfeeling,  and    liaughty,  he 
>lence  to  oppression,  and  neither  regarded 
■eDtimcnts  nor  listened  to  the  remonstrances  of 
the  people  under  his  command.     The  colonists,  far 
fiwn  the  scat  of  government,  and  overawed  by  authority 
■ircd  from  a  royal  commission,  submitted  long  to 
tyrwiny  and  exactions.     Their  patience  was  at  last  c 
tbaustcd :  and  in  a  transport  of  |iopular  rage  and  h 
iodignation,  they  seized  then*  governor,  and  sent  him  J,^ 
■  priiODer  to  England,  accompanied  by  two  of  their « 
Bttmbcr,  whom  they  deputed  to  prefer  their  accusa-  e 
tiotu  against  him  to  the  king.     But  this  attempt  to 
ndiVM  their  own  wrongs,  by  a  proceeding  so  sunuiiary 
and  Ttolent  as  is  hardly  consistent  with  any  idea  of 
regular  government,  and  can  be  justified  only  in  cases 
of  audi  argent  ticctsssity  as  rarely  occur  in  civil  society, 
waa  altogether  repugnant  to  every  notion  which  Charles 
entertaiiiMl  with  rcs])cct  to  the  obedience  due  by  sub* 

*  RruuT.  niii.  BSD. 
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BOOK   jects  to  their  sovereign.     To  him  the  condact  oT  the 

^-— ^I^x  colonists  appeared  to  be  not  only  an  usurpation  of  his 

right  to  judge  and  to  punish  one  of  Ms  own  officers, 

but  an  open  and  audacious  act  of  rebellion  against  Us 

authority.    Without  deigning  to  admit  their  deputies 

into  his  presence,  or  to  hear  one  article  of  their  charge 

He  is        against  Harvey,  the  king  instantly  sent  him  back  to  his 

b^  the       former  station,  with  an  ample  renewal  of  all  the  powers 

J^tated   belonging  to  it.     But  though  Charles  deemed   this 

in  his  go-    vifi^orous  stcD  nccessarv  in  order  to  assert  his  own 

▼emment.        *^         .  ■■•  ... 

authority,  and  to  testify  his  displeasure  with  those  who 
had  presumed  to  offer  such  an  insult  to  it,  he  seems  to 
have  been  so  sensible  of  the  grievances  under  which 
1639.     the  colonists  groaned,  and  of  the  chief  source  fix)m 
Berkeley     which  they  flowcd,  that  soon  after  he  not  only  removed 
governor.    ^  govcmor  SO  justly  odious  to  them,  but  named  as  a 
successor  Sir  William  Berkeley,  a  person  far  superior 
to  Harvey  in  rank  and  abilities,  and  still  more  distin- 
guished by  possessing  all  the  popular  virtues  to  which 
the  other  was  a  stranger.** 
His  mild         Under  his  government  the  colony  in  Virginia  re- 
administra-  maiucd,  with   somc  short   intervals   of  interruption, 
almost  forty  years;  and  to  his  mild  and  prudent  ad- 
ministration its  increase  and  prosperity  are  in  a  great 
measure  to  be  ascribed.     It  was  indebted,  however,  to 
the  king  himself  for  such  a  reform  of  its  constitution 
and  policy,  as  gave  a  different  aspect  to  the  colony,  and 
animated  all  its  operations  with  new  spirit.     Though 
the  tenour  of  Sir  William  Berkeley's  commission  was 
the  same  with  that  of  his  predecessor,  he  received  in- 
structions under  the  great  seal,  by  which  he  was  era- 
New  pri-    powered  to  declare,  that  in  all  its  concerns,  civil  as 
gnSSi  by  well  as  ccclesiastical,  the  colorty  was  to  be  governed 
Charles,      accordiug  to  the  laws  of  England :  he  was  directed 
to  issue  writs  for  electing  representatives  of  the  people, 

^  Beverley's  Hist,  of  Virg.  p.  50.     Chalmers's  Annals,  i.  118,  &c. 
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,  in  conjunction  with  the  governor  and  council,    book 
e  to  fonu  a  general  assembly,  and  to  possess  supreme  ..,— ..I^, 
isUtive  authority  in  the  community:  he  was  ordered 
I  establish  courts  of  justice,  in  which  all  questions, 
Vhothcr  ci\'il  or  criminnl,  were  to  he  decided  agreeably 
>  the  forms  of  judicial  procedure  in  the  mother  coun- 
P<^.     It  is  not  easy  to  discover  what  were  the  motives 
I  which  induced  a  monarch,  tenacious  in  adhering  to  any 
ipinioQ  or  system  which  he  had  once  adopted,  jealous 
sceas  of  hia  own  rights,  and  adverse  on  every  occa- 
i  to  any  extension  of  the  privileges  claimed  by  his 
',  to  relinquish  his  original  plan  of  administration 
I  colony,  and  to  grant  such  immunities  to  his 
M  settled  there.     From  the  historians  of  V'irginia,  / 
M  superficial  than  ill-informed,  no  light  can  be 
«1  with  respect  to  this  point.     It  is  most  pro-  Motiire* 

that  dread  of  the  spirit  then  rising  in  Great to^ban^' 
a  estorted  from  Charles  concessions  so  favourable  t^l^^T* 
Virginia.  After  an  intermission  of  almost  twelve 
rs,  tb«  state  of  his  affairs  compelled  him  to  have 
lurse  to  th(!  great  council  of  tlie  nation.  There  his 
I  would  Bnd  a  jurisdiction  independent  of  the 
,  Bod  able  to  control  its  authority.  There  they 
hoped  tar  legal  redress  of  all  their  grievances.  As  the 
eoimaatt  iu  Virginia  had  applied  for  relief  to  a  former 
puiiament,  it  might  be  expected  with  certainty  that 
they  woald  lay  their  case  before  the  flrst  meeting  of 
iB  Msembly,  in  which  they  were  secure  of  a  favourable 
Charles  knew,  tliat  if  the  spirit  of  his 
istntioD  iu  Virginia  were  to  be  tried  by  the 
B  of  the  English  constitution,  it  must  be  severely 
Rprehcnded.  He  was  aware  that  many  measures  of 
greater  moment  in  hia  government  would  be  brought 
nndcr  t  strict  review  in  parliament;  and,  unwilling  to 
give  malecontenta  the  advantage  of  adding  a  chai^  of 
opprenKHi  to  the  remote  ports  of  his  dominions  to  a 
ettalogiie  of  domestic  grievances,  he  artfully  cndea- 
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voured  to  take  the  merit  of  having  granted  voluntarily 
to  his  people  in  Virginia  such  privileges  as  he  foresaw 
would  be  extorted  from  him. 
Virginia         But  thouffh  Charlcs  established  the  internal  jrovem- 

flomishes 

under  the    meut  of  Virginia  on  a  model  similar  to  that  of  the 

TOTiS^t.   EngUsh  constitution,  and  conferred  on   his  subjects 

there  aU  the  rights  of  freemen  and  citizens,  he  was 

extremely  solicitous  to  maintain  its  connexion   with 

the  parent  state.     With  this  view  he  instructed  Sir 

William  Berkeley  strictly  to  prohibit  any  commerce 

\  of  the  colony  with  foreign  nations  ;  and  in  order  more 

\  certainly  to   secure   exclusive   possession  of  all   the 

advantages  arising  from  the  sale  of  its  productions,  he 

was  required  to  take  a  bond  from  the  master  of  each 

vessel  that  sailed  from  Virginia,  to  land  his  cargo  in 

some  part  of  the  king's  dominions  in  Europe.*     Even 

under  this  restraint,  such  is  the  kindly  influence  of 

free  government  on  society,  the  colony  advanced  so 

rapidly  in  industry  and  population,  that,  at  the  begin- 

ining  of  the  civil  war,  the  English  settled  in  it  exceeded 
.  twenty  thousand/ 
Remains         Gratitude  towards  a  monarch,  from  whose  hands 
the  royal     they  had  received  immunities  which   they  had  long 
^'^'        wished,  but  hardly  expected  to  enjoy,  the  influence 
and   example   of  a    popular    governor,    passionately 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  master,  concurred  in 
preserving    inviolated   loyalty    among   the    colonists. 
Even  after  monarchy  was  abolished,  after  one  king 
had  been  beheaded,  and  another  driven  into  exile,  the 
authority  of  the  cro\vn  continued  to  be  acknowledged 
1650.     and  revered  in  Virginia.     Irritated  at  this  open  defi- 
ance of  its  power,  the  parliament  issued  an  ordinance, 
declaring,  that  as  the  settlement  in  Virginia  had  been 
made  at  the  cost  and  by  the  people  of  England,  it 
ought  to  be  subordinate  to  and  dependent  upon  the 
English  commonwealth,  and  subject  to  such  laws  and 

•Chalmers's  Annals,  p.  219,  232.  'Ibid.  p. 
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I  as  are  or  shall  be  made  in  parliament ;  that, 
'  this  dutiful  submission,  the  colonists  had 
I  the  authority  of  the  state,  and  audaciously 
i  egainst  it ;  that,  on  this  account,  they  were 
1  notorious  traitors,  and  not  only  all  vessels 
ing  to  natives  of  England,  but  those  of  foreign 
tioDS,  were  prohibited  to  enter  their  ports,  or  to  carry 
I  any  commerce  with  them. 

I  not  the  mode  of  that  age  to  wage  a  war  of 
I  Alone.  The  efforts  of  a  high-spirited  govern- 
t  in  asserting  its  own  dignity  were  prompt  and 
A  powerful  squadron,  with]  a  considerable 
f  hud  forces,  was  dispatched  to  reduce  the  Vir- 
I  to  obedience.  After  compelling  the  colonies 
%  and  tbe  other  islands  to  submit  to  the 
mwealth,  the  squadron  entered  the  bay  of  Che- 
Berkelcy,  witli  more  courage  than  prudence, 
took  arms  to  oppose  this  formidable  armament ;  but 
be  could  not  long  maintain  such  an  unequal  contest. 
Hit  gallant  resistance,  however,  procured  favourable 
tenns  to  tbc'people  under  his  government.  A  general 
LDdemnity  for  all  past  offences  was  granted ;  they 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  commonwealth, 
ud  were  admitted  to  a  participation  of  all  the  rights 
enjoyed  by  citizens."  Berkeley,  firm  to  his  principles 
ot  lojalty,  disdained  to  make  any  stipulation  for  him- 
self; and,  choosing  to  pass  his  days  fur  removed  from 
tbeieat  of  a  government  which  he  detested,  continued 
to  reside  in  Virginia  as  a  private  man,  beloved  and 
respected  by  all  over  Mhom  lie  had  formerly  prL'sided. 
Not  satisfied  with  taking  mcnsurcs  to  subject  the 
eobnin,  tbe  commonwealth  turned  its  attention  to- 
wards tbe  most  effectual  mode  of  retaining  them  in 
depcDdence  on  the  parent  state,  and  of  securing  to  it 

•  nwtov'iSUM  Pipen,  L  197.    Chdmen't  Aiuula,  p.  133.     Bttaiej't 
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the  benefit  of  their  increasing  commerce.  With  this 
view  the  parliament  framed  two  laws,  one  of  which 
expressly  prohibited  all  mercantile  intercourse  between 
the  colonies  and  foreign  states ;  and  the  other  ordained^ 
that  no  production  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  should 
be  imported  into  the  dominions  of  the  conunonwealth, 
but  in  vessels  belonging  to  English  owners,  or  to  the 
people  of  the  colonies  settled  there,  and  navigated  by 
an  English  commander,''  and  by  crews  of  which  the 
greater  part  must  be  Englishmen.  But  while  the 
wisdom  of  the  commonwealth  prescribed  the  channel 
in  which  the  trade  of  the  colonies  was  to  be  carried 
on,  it  was  solicitous  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of 
the  staple  commodity  of  Virginia  by  an  act  of  par- 
liament, which  gave  legal  force  to  all  the  injunctions 
1652.  of  James  and  Charles  against  planting  tobacco  in 
England.' 

Under  governors  appointed  by  the  commonwealth, 
or  by  Cromwell,  when  he  usurped  the  supreme  power, 
Virginia  remained  almost  nine  years  in  perfect  tran- 
quillity. During  that  period  many  adherents  to  the 
royal  party,  and  among  these  some  gentlemen  of  good 
families,  in  order  to  avoid  danger  and  oppression,  to 
which  they  were  exposed  in  England,  or  in  hopes  of 
repairing  their  ruined  fortunes,  resorted  thither. 
Warmly  attached  to  the  cause  for  which  they  had 
fought  and  suffered,  and  animated  with  all  the  passions 
natiu'al  to  men  recently  engaged  in  a  fierce  and  long- 
protracted  civil  war,  they,  by  their  intercourse  with 
the  colonists,  confirmed  them  in  principles  of  loyalty, 
and  added  to  their  impatience  and  indignation  under 
the  restraints  imposed  on  their  commerce  by  their  new 
The  coio-  masters.  On  the  death  of  Mathews,  the  last  governor 
satisfied'  named  by  Cromwell,  the  sentiments  and  inclination  of 
Jl^t-aki^   the  people,  no  longer  under  the  control  of  authority, 

h  Scobel's  Acts,  p.  132,  176.  » Ibid.  p.  117. 
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hant  oat  with  violence.     They  forced   Sir  William 

Berkeley  to  quit  his  rotireraent ;    they  unanimously 

tkcted  him  governor  of  the  colony ;  and  as  he  refused 

M|d  act  under  an  usurped  authority,  they  boldly  erected 

i  royal  standard,  and,  acknowledging  Charles  11.  to 

B  tbeir  lawful  sovereign,  procliiinicd  him  with  all  his 

a ;  and  the  Vii^ininns  long  boasted,  that  as  they 

I  the  lost  of  the  king's  subjects  who  renonnced 

'  ffacir  allegiance,  they  were  the  first  who  returned  to 

ibeir  duty.' 

Happily  for  the  people  of  Virginia,  a  revolution  in 
md,  DO  less  sudden  and  unexpected,  seated 
a  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  saved  them 
1  the  severe  chastisement  to  which  their  premature 
dcclantion  in  his  favour  must  have  exposed  them.  On 
rcoetving  the  first  accoiuit  of  this  event,  the  joy  and 
ctoltation  of  the  colony  were  universal  and  unbounded. 
These,  however,  were  not  of  long  continuance.  Gro- 
dooa  but  unproductive  professions  of  esteem  and  good- 
MriU  were  the  only  return  made  by  Charles  to  loyalty 
I  aervbcs,  which,  in  their  own  estimation,  were  so 
iahcd,  that  no  recompense  was  beyond  what 
they  might  claim.  If  the  king's  neglect  and  ingrati- 
tude disappoiuted  all  the  sanguine  hoi>es  which  their 
Taidty  bad  founded  on  the  merit  of  their  past  conduct, 
the  spirit  which  influenced  parhament  in  its  commercial 
ddibcrationa  opened  a  jirosjicct  that  alarmed  them  with 
respect  to  their  future  situation.  In  framing  regu- 
btioiu  for  the  encouragement  of  trade,  which,  diu'ing 
the  oonrulsions  of  civil  war,  and  amidst  continual  flue- 
IS  in  government,  had  met  with  such  obstruction 
;  declined  in  every  quarter ;  the  house  of  cora- 
,  instead  of  granting  the  colonics  that  relief  which 
I  from  the  restraints  in  their  commerce 
i  by  the  commonwealth  and  Cromwell,  not  only 

<■  Bmrrir;.  p.  S5.     I'Ulmcn,  p.  121. 
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BOOK  adopted  all  their  ideas  concerning  this  branch  of  legis- 
— -.^-.^  lation,  but  extended  them  farther.  This  produced  the 
tiorSct.  ^^^  ^f  navigation^  the  most  important  and  memorable 
of  any  in  the  statute-book,  with  respect  to  the  history 
of  English  commerce.  By  it,  besides  several  moment- 
ous articles  foreign  to  the  subject  of  this  work,  it  was 
enacted,  that  no  commodities  should  be  imported  into 
any  settlement  in  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  or  exported 
from  them,  but  in  vessels  of  English  or  plantation 
built,  whereof  the  master  and  three-fourths  of  the 
mariners  shall  be  English  subjects,  under  pain  of  for- 
feiting ship  and  goods;  that  none  but  natural-bom 
subjects,  or  such  as  have  been  naturalized,  shall  exer- 
cise the  occupation  of  merchant  or  factor  in  any  EngUsh 
settlement,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  their  goods  and 
chattels ;  that  no  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  wool,  indigo, 
ginger,  or  woods  used  in  dyeing,  of  the  growth  or 
manufactiu'e  of  the  colonies,  shall  be  shipped  from 
them  to  any  other  country  but  England ;  and  in  order 
to  secure  the  performance  of  this,  a  sufficient  bond, 
with  one  surety,  shall  be  given  before  sailing  by  the 
owners,  for  a  specific  sum,  proportional  to  the  rate  of 
the  vessel  employed  by  them/  The  productions  sub- 
jected to  this  restriction  are  distinguished,  in  the 
language  of  commerce  and  finance,  by  the  name  of 
enumerated  commodities ;  and  as  industry  in  its  pro- 
gress furnished  new  articles  of  value,  these  have  been 
successively  added  to  the  roll,  and  subjected  to  the 
1663.  same  restraint.  Soon  after,  the  act  of  navigation  was 
extended,  and  additional  restraints  were  imposed,  by 
a  new  law,  which  prohibited  the  importation  of  any 
European  commodity  into  the  colonies,  but  what  was 
laden  in  England  in  vessels  navigated  and  manned  as 
the  act  of  navigation  required.  More  effectual  pro- 
vision was  made  by  this  law  for  exacting  the  penalties 

•  12  Car.  II.  c.  18. 
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I|  which  the  transgresscFTS  of  the  act  of  navigation  were  book 
sd  ;  and  the  principles  of  policy,  on  which  the  ■_-,.^^ 
regnlations  contained  in  both  statutes  are 
udcd,  were  openly  avowed  in  a  declaration,  that  as 
;  plantations  beyond  seas  are  inhabited  and  peopled 
f  subjects  of  England,  they  may  lie  kept  in  a  lirmcr 
;  u|>on  it,  and  rendered  yet  more  beneficial 
Dtflgeoiia  unto  it,  iu  the  further  employoient 
f  English  shipping  and  seatuen,  as  well 
)  the  vent  of  English  woollen  and  other  manufac- 
9  and  commodities;  and  in  making  England  a  staple, 
y  of  the  commodities  of  those  plantations,  but  also 
inmoditics  of  other  countries  and  places,  for 
ing  of  them ;  and  it  being  the  usage  of  other 
I  to  keep  the  trade  of  their  plantations  to  thcm- 
■dves.**  lu  prosecution  of  those  favourite  maxims,  the 
I  legislature  proceeded  a  step  farther.  As  the 
I  of  navigation  had  left  the  people  of  the  colonies  at 
tcrtj  to  export  the  enumerated  commodities  from  one 
1  to  another,  without  paying  any  duty,  it  sub- 
1  to  a  tax  fijuiviilent  to  what  was  paid  by  the  i67z. 
I  of  these  commodities  in  England." 
L'  sufcessivc  regulations,  the  plan  of  securing  Eff«w  ■.( 
^  England  a  monopcily  of  the  commerce  witli  ils  colo- 
,  snd  of  shutting  up  every  other  channel  into  which 
t  be  diverted,  was  perfueted  and  reduced  into 
t  i^stem.  On  one  side  of  the  Atlantic  these 
ms  have  been  extolled  as  an  extraordinary  effort 
of  political  sagacity,  and  have  been  considered  as  the 
great  charter  of  national  commerce,  to  which  the  jmreut 
■tale  is  indebted  for  all  its  opulence  and  power.  On 
the  other  they  have  been  execrated  as  a  code  of  opprea- 
MO,  more  stiitcd  to  the  illiberatily  of  mercantile  ideas, 
than  to  ext£nsivc  views  of  legislative  wisdom.  Which 
of  theae  opinioaa  is  best  founded  1  shall  examine  at 
}  in  another  part  of  this  work.     But  in  writing  the 

•UCu.  II.  e.7.  -ascw.  11.  c.  7. 
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history  of  the  English  settlements  in  America,  it  was 
necessary  to  trace  the  progress  of  those  restraining  laws 
*  with  accuracy,  as  in  every  subsequent  transaction,  we 
may  observe  a  perpetual  exertion,  on  the  part  of  the 
mother  country,  to  enforce  and  extend  them ;  and  on 
the  part  of  the  colonies,  endeavours  no  less  unremit- 
ting, to  elude  or  to  obstruct  their  operation. 
Coioniste  Hardly  was  the  act  of  navigation  known  in  Virginia, 
ftrate '  and  its  eflFects  began  to  be  felt,  when  the  colony  remon- 
^^  strated  against  it  as  a  grievance,  and  petitioned  earnestly 
for  reUef.  But  the  commercial  ideas  of  Charles  and 
his  ministers  coincided  so  perfectly  with  those  of  par- 
Uament,  that,  instead  of  Ustening  with  a  favourable 
ear  to  their  appUcations,  they  laboured  assiduously  to 
carry  the  act  into  strict  execution.  For  this  purpose, 
instructions  were  issued  to  the  governor,  forts  were 
built  on  the  banks  of  the  principal  rivers,  and  small 
vessels  appointed  to  cruise  on  the  coast.  The  Vir- 
ginians, seeing  no  prospect  of  obtaining  exemption 
from  the  act,  set  themselves  to  evade  it,  and  found 
means,  notwithstanding  the  vigilance  with  which  they 
were  watched,  of  carrying  on  a  considerable  clandes- 
tine trade  with  foreigners,  particularly  with  the  Dutch 
settled  on  Hudson's  river.  Emboldened  by  observing 
disaflTection  spread  through  the  colony,  some  veteran 
soldiers  who  had  served  under  Cromwell,  and  had 
been  banished  to  Virginia,  formed  a  design  of  render- 
1663.  ing  themselves  masters  of  the  country,  and  of  asserting 
its  independence  on  England.  This  rash  project  was 
discovered  by  one  of  their  associates,  and  disconcerted 
by  the  vigorous  exertions  of  Sir  William  Berkeley. 
But  the  spirit  of  discontent,  though  repressed,  was  not 
extinguished.  Every  day  something  occurred  to  revive 
and  to  nourish  it.  As  it  is  with  extreme  diflSculty 
that  commerce  can  be  turned  into  a  new  channel, 
tobacco,  the  staple  of  the  colony,  sunk  prodigiously  in 
value,  when  they  were  compelled  to  send  it  all  to  one 
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It  was  some  time  before  England  could  fur- 
nisb  tliem  regularly  full  assortnients  of  those  necesaary 
articles,  without  which  the  industry  of  the  colony  could 
Bol  be  carried  on,  or  its  prosperity  secured.  Eiicou- 
ngnl  by  the  sytuptouis  of  general  languor  aud  de- 
ipoadcncy  which  this  declining  state  of  the  colony 
occasioDcd,  the  Indians  seated  towards  the  heads  of 
ibe  riwre  ventured  first  to  attack  the  remote  settle- 
aienta,  and  then  to  make  incursions  into  the  interior 
parts  of  the  country.  Unexpected  as  these  hostilities 
were,  from  a  people  wlio  during  a  long  period  had  hved 
in  fneodehip  with  the  English,  a  measure  taken  by  the 
king  seeing  to  have  excited  still  i^eater  terror  among 
the  most  opulent  people  of  the  colony.  Charles  had 
iaqnTudcDtly  imitated  the  example  of  his  father,  by 
gttating  such  large  tracts  of  laud  in  Vlrgiuia  to  several 
of  kts  courtiers,  as  tended  to  unsettle  the  distribution 
of  property  in  the  country,  aud  to  render  the  title  of 
the  most  ancient  planters  to  their  estates  precarious 
■nd  questionable.  From  those  various  causes,  which 
in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  nfl'ected  every  individual 
ia  tbe  colony,  the  indignation  of  the  people  became 
gcDoxl,  and  was  worked  up  to  such  a  pitch,  that 
totiling  was  wanting  to  precipitate  them  into  the  most 
d«H>uaIi.  acts  but  wme  leader  (jualified  to  unite  and 
to  direct  titeir  opcmtitms.'' 

yoch  a  leader  they  found  in  Nathaniel  Bacon,  a 
eolatkd  of  militia,  who,  though  he  had  been  settled 
ta  Tirginta  only  three  ycnre,  had  acquired,  by  popular 
■•uiers,  an  insinuating  address,  ntid  the  consideration 
demed  from  having  Iwcn  regularly  trained  in  England 
to  the  pfofcssiou  of  hiw,  such  general  esteem,  that  ho 
lad  been  admitted  into  the  council,  and  was  regarded 
H  <Bie  of  the  must  respectable  [icrsons  in  the  colony. 
BaooD  was  ambitious,  eluciucnt,  daring,  and,  prompted 

TliJliWl'i  AwmIi.  eb.  10.  13.  11,  ymiai.     OtitiiKj,  p.  l»,  Sui. 
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BOOK  either  by  honest  zeal  to  redress  the  public  wrongs,  or 
allured  by  hopes  of  raising  himself  to  distinction  and 
power,  he  mingled  with  the  malecontents,  and  by  his 
bold  harangues  and  confident  promises  of  removing  all 
their  grievances,  he  inflamed  them  almost  to  madness. 
As  the  devastations  committed  by  the  Indians  was  the 
calamity  most  sensibly  felt  by  the  people,  he  accused 
the  governor  of  having  neglected  the  proper  measures 
for  repelling  the  invasions  of  the  savages,  and  exhorted 
them  to  take  arms  in  their  own  defence,  and  to  exter- 
minate that  odious  race.  Great  numbers  assembled, 
and  chose  Bacon  to  be  their  general.  He  applied  to  the 
governor  for  a  commission,  confirming  this  election  of 
the  people,  and  ofiered  to  march  instantly  against  the 
common  enemy.  Berkeley,  accustomed  by  long  posses- 
sion of  supreme  command  to  high  ideas  of  the  respect 
due  to  his  station,  considered  this  tumultuary  armament 
as  an  open  insult  to  his  authority,  and  suspected  that, 
under  specious  appearances.  Bacon  concealed  most  dan- 
gerous designs.  Unwilling,  however,  to  give  farther 
provocation  to  an  incensed  multitude,  by  a  direct  refusal 
of  what  they  demanded,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  nego- 
tiate, in  order  to  gain  time ;  and  it  was  not  until  he 
found  all  endeavours  to  soothe  them  inefiectual,  that 
he  issued  a  proclamation,  requiring  them,  in  the  king's 
name,  under  the  pain  of  being  denounced  rebels,  to 
disperse. 

But  Bacon,  sensible  that  he  had  now  advanced  so 
far  as  rendered  it  impossible  to  recede  with  honour  or 
safety,  instantly  took  the  only  resolution  that  remained 
in  his  situation.  At  the  head  of  a  chosen  body  of  his 
followers,  he  marched  rapidly  to  James-Town,  and, 
siUTounding  the  house  where  the  governor  and  council 
were  assembled,  demanded  the  commission  for  which 
he  had  formerly  applied.  Berkeley,  with  the  proud 
indignant  spirit  of  a  cavaUer,  disdaining  the  requisi- 
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»ns  of  a  rebel,  peremptorily  refused  to  comply,  mid 
llmljr  presented  his  naked  breast  to  the  weapons  which  ^ 
)  pointed  against  it.     The  council,  however,  fore- 
Ktotring  the  fatal  consequences  of  driving  an  enraged 
KiBultilude,  in  whose  power  they  were,  to  the  last  extre- 
lities  of  violence,  prepared  a  commission,  constituting 
«u  general  of  all  the  forces  in  Virginia,  and  by 
leir  entreaties  prevailed  on  the  governor  to  sign  it. 
«n  with  his  troops  retired  iu  triumph.   Hardly  was 
?  council  delivered  by  his  departure  from  the  dread 
t  present  danger,  when,  by  a  transition  not  miusual 
">  minds,  presumptuous  boldness  succeeded  to 
s  fear.    The  commission  granted  to  Bacon  was 
I  to  be  null,  having  been  extorted  by  force ; 
R  jwoclnimed  a  nlx-l,  Ins  followers  were  required 
B  abandon  his  standard,  and  the  militia  ordered  to 
,  Riid  to  join  the  governor. 
Enraged    at    conduct  which  he  branded  wilh  the  bi 
me  of  base  and  treacherous,  Bacon,  instead  of  con-  ^ 
iuuing  his  march  towards  the  Indian  country,  histantly  [^: 
^heeled  about,  and  advanced  with  all  his  forces  to  lo 
punes-TowD.     The  governor,  unable  to  resist  such  a 
nermis  body,  made  his  escape,  and  fled  across  the 
r  to  Acomack  on  the  eastern  shore.     Some  of  the 
tcillora  accompanied  him  thither,  others  retired  to 
nr  own  plantations.    Upon  the  flight  of  Sir  William 
i'Serkdcy,  and  ditipersion  of  the  council,  the  frame  of 
arU  government  in  the  colony  seemed  to  be  dissolved, 
and  Bftcon  became  possessed  of  supreme  and  uncon- 
trolled power.     But  as  he  was  sensible  that  his  coun- 
trytacD  would  not  long  submit  with  patience  to  autho- 
lily  acquired  and  held  merely  by  force  of  arms,  he 
sdearoured  to  found  it  on  a  more  constitutional  basis, 
r  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  people's  approbation. 
Fith  tbb  view  be  called  together  the  most  considerable 
KD  in  the  colony,  and  having  prevailed  on  them 
[Am.  vol.  II.  K 
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BOOK    to  bind  themselves  by  oath  to  maintain  his  authority, 
^.-.-.^^^  and  to  resist  every  enemy  that  should  oppose  it,  he 
from  that  time  considered  his  jurisdiction  as  legally 
established. 
Sir  w.  Berkeley,  meanwhile,  having  collected  some  forces, 

appUes  for  made  inroads  into  different  parts  of  the  colony,  where 
Ei^gUnd!^  Bacon's  authority  was  recognised.  Several  sharp  con- 
flicts happened  with  various  success.  James-Town  was 
reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  best  cultivated  districts  in  the 
province  were  laid  waste,  sometimes  by  one  party,  and 
sometimes  by  the  other.  But  it  was  not  by  his  own 
exertions  that  the  governor  hoped  to  terminate  the 
contest.  He  had  early  transmitted  an  account  of  the 
transactions  in  Virginia  to  the  king,  and  demanded 
such  a  body  of  soldiers  as  would  enable  him  to  quell 
the  insurgents,  whom  he  represented  as  so  exasperated 
by  the  restraints  imposed  on  their  trade,  that  they 
were  impatient  to  shake  off  all  dependence  on  the  parent 
state.  Charles,  alarmed  at  a  commotion  no  less  dan- 
gerous than  unexpected,  and  solicitous  to  maintain  his 
authority  over  a  colony,  the  value  of  which  was  daily 
increasing  and  more  fully  understood,  speedily  dis- 
patched a  small  squadron,  with  such  a  number  of  regular 
troops  as  Berkeley  had  required.  Bacon  and  his  fol- 
lowers received  information  of  this  armament,  but  were 
not  intimidated  at  its  approach.  They  boldly  deter- 
mined to  oppose  it  with  open  force,  and  declared  it  to 
be  consistent  with  their  duty  and  allegiance,  to  treat 
all  who  should  aid  Sir  William  Berkeley  as  enemies, 
until  they  should  have  an  opportunity  of  laying  their 
grievances  before  their  sovereign.^ 
1677.  But  while  both  parties  prepared,  with  equal  animosity, 
B^n  ter-  to  involvc  their  country  in  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  an 
rebeiiToV^^  event  happened,  which  quieted  the  commotion  almost 
as  suddenly  as  it  had  been  excited.  Bacon,  when  ready 

P  Beverley's  Hist.  p.  75,  76. 
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HM4liiM)#<&lkl,  sickened  and  died.     None  of  liis  fol-    book 

^Hj^^^HHpd  such  talents,  or  were  so  luucli  objects  ._, ■ 

HHinHpBvoontidcnce,  as  entitled  them  to  aspire  to 
WuD  supreme  comoiand.  Destitute  of  a  leader  to  con- 
MDct  and  animate  tlicni,  tlieir  sauguiue  hopes  of  success 
kihsidcd ;  mutual  distrust  accompanied  this  universal 
Hespoodeucy ;  all  began  to  wish  for  nn  accommodation; 
Wftid  after  a  ^bort  negotiation  wilb  Sir  WilHam  Berke- 
B^.  tboy  laid  down  their  arms,  and  submitted  to  bis 
borenifucut,  on  obtaining  a  promise  of  general  pardon. 
Ik  Tbus  tenuiiiatcd  an  insiu'rection  which,  in  the  annals 
■Mfinania,  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  liacon'tt 
^^^HpK.  During  seven  months  this  daring  leader  was 
^BMB  of  the  colony,  while  tbc  royal  governor  was 
|ttnt  up  iu  a  remote  and  ill-peopled  comer  of  it.  Wbat 
■were  tbe  real  motives  that  prompted  liim  to  take  arms, 
Mpidtto  what  length  he  hitended  to  carry  his  plans  of 
^H^pltiou,  cither  in  commerce  or  govenunent,  it  ia 
^HUppgr  to  discover,  in  the  scanty  materials  from  which 
^Sb  dnive  our  information  with  respect  to  this  trans- 
■pctioD.  It  is  probable,  that  his  conduct,  Ukc  that  of 
pothvr  adventurers  in  faction,  would  have  been  regulated 
P«lucfly  by  events;  and  according  as  these  proved 
I  finourable  or  adverse,  his  views  and  requisitions  would 
Lfcave  been  extended  or  circumscribed. 

■    Sir  William  Berkeley,  aa  soon  as  he  was  reinstated'AnuMnf 
■IBlua  office,  called  together  the  representatives  of  the  j,/„odcri. 
^■||iB^  that,  by  their  advice  and  authority,  public  """- 
^^^■liBhy  and  order  might  be  perfectly  established. 
^^Bfttb  ^^  assembly  met  a  few  weeks  after  the  death 
Itf  BacoD,  while  the  memory  of  nH:iprocal  injuries  was 
■til  recent,  and  when  the  passions  excited  by  such  a 
■■feroe  contest  bad  but  little  time  to  subside,  its  proceed- 
UBlgB  were  conducted  with  a  moderation  seldom  exer- 
l-died  bjr  the  successful  p»rty  in  a  civil  war.     No  man  ' 
•oflered  capitally  i  a  small  number  were  subjected  to 
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BOOK  fines ;  others  were  declared  incapable  of  holding  any 
^^!^^^.  office  of  trust ;  and  with  those  exceptions  the  promise 
of  general  indemnity  was  confirmed  by  law.  Soon 
after,  Berkeley  was  recalled,  and  Colonel  Jefferies  was 
appointed  his  successor. 
State  of  the  From  that  period  to  the  revolution  in  1688,  there  is 
tiL^r^o.  scarcely  any  memorable  occurrence  in  the  history  of 
lesfiL  '"*  Virginia.  A  peace  was  concluded  with  the  Indians. 
Under  several  successive  governors,  administration  was 
carried  on  in  the  colony  with  the  same  arbitrary  spirit 
that  distinguished  the  latter  years  of  Charles  II.,  and  the 
precipitate  counsels  of  James  II.  The  Virginians,  with 
a  constitution,  which,  in  form,  resembled  that  of  Eng- 
land, enjoyed  hardly  any  portion  of  the  liberty  which 
.  that  admirable  system  of  poUcy  is  framed  to  secure. 
They  were  deprived  even  of  the  last  consolation  of  the 
oppressed,  the  power  of  complaining,  by  a  law  which, 
under  severe  penalties,  prohibited  them  fi-om  speaking 
disrespectfully  of  the  governor,  or  defaming,  either  by 
words  or  writing,  the  administration  of  the  colony.** 
Still,  however,  the  laws  restraining  their  commerce 
were  felt  as  an  intolerable  grievance,  and  they  nou- 
rished in  secret  a  spirit  of  discontent,  which,  from  the 
necessity  of  conceaUng  it,  acquired  a  greater  degree  of 
acrimony.  But,  notwithstanding  those  unfavourable 
circumstances,  the  colony  continued  to  increase.  The 
use  of  tobacco  was  now  become  general  in  Europe ; 
and  though  it  had  fallen  considerably  in  price,  the 
extent  of  demand  compensated  that  diminution,  and  by 
giving  constant  employment  to  the  industry  of  the 
planters,  diffused  wealth  among  them.  At  the  revolu- 
tion the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  colony  exceeded 
sixty  thousand,^  and  in  the  course  of  twenty-eight  years 
its  population  had  been  more  than  doubled.* 

1  Beverley,  p.  81.     Chalmers,  p.  341.  '  Chalmers's  Annals,  p.  356. 

•  Ibid.  p.  125. 
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BEN  James  I.,  in  the  year  one  thonsnnd  six  hundred  hi^i 

.  six,  made  that  magnificent  partition,  which  has  cm] 

a  mentioned,  of  a  vast  region  in  North  America,  p"^| 

lending  from  the  thirly-foiirth  to  tlie  forty-fifth  degree  """ 

I  latitude,  l)etwcen  two  trading  companies  of  his  sub- 

,  be  cstahliiihcd  the  residence  of  the  one  in  Loudon, 

f  the  other  in  Plymouth.  The  former  was  autho- 

^tettle  in  the  southern,  aud  the  other  in  the 

i  part  of  this  territory,  tlien  distinguished  hy 

1  name  of  Virginia.  This  arrangement  seems 

i'liBve  bren  formed  upon  the  idea  of  some  speeulativc 

finer,  who  aimed  at  diffusing  the  spirit  of  industry, 

f  fixing  the  sent  of  one  branch  of  the  trade  that  was 

r  to  be  ojH-ned,  on  the  east  coat  of  the  island,  and 

r  othtr  00  the  west.     But  London  iKMsesses  such 

ntagcs  of  situation,  that  the  commercial  wealth  and 

tirity  <»f  Kugtiuid  have  ulwiiys  centred  in  tlie  capital. 

I  ihc  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  suiwriority  of 

tDctro|iolis  in  botli  theitc  rcs|>ucts  was  so  great,  tliat 

High  the  povrers  and  privileges  conferred  by  the  king 

s  two  trading  companies  were  precisely  the  same. 
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BOOK  the  adventurers  settled  in  Plymouth  fell  far  short  of 
-_J^^  those  in  London,  in  the  vigour  and  success  of  their 
efforts  towards  accomplishing  the  purpose  of  their  insti- 
tution. Though  the  operations  of  the  Plymouth  com- 
pany were  animated  by  the  public-spirited  zeal  of  Sir 
John  Popham,  chief  justice  of  England,  Sir  Ferdinand© 
Gorges,  and  some  gentlemen  of  the  west,  all  its  exer- 
tions were  feeble  and  unfortunate. 
1606.         The  first  vessel  fitted  out  by  the  company  was  taken 

First  at-  . 

tempts  to    by  the  Spaniards.     In  the  year  one  thousand  six  hun- 
Jl^rthem^*  dred  and  seven,  a  feeble  settlement  was  made  at  Sa- 
<»*•'•        gahadoc ;  but,  on  account  of  the  rigour  of  the  climate, 
was  soon  relinquished,  and  for  some  time  nothing  fur- 
ther was  attempted  than  a  few  fishing  voyages  to  Cape 
Cod,  or  a  pitiful  traffic  with  the  natives  for  skins  and 
oil.     One  of  the  vessels  equipped  for  this  purpose  was 
Smith  sur-  commanded  by  Captain  Smith,  whose  name  has  been 

vcvs  tbftt 

coast,  and   SO  oftcu  mentioned  with  distinction  in  the  History  of 

New  Eng-  Virginia.  The  adventure  was  prosperous  and  lucrative. 

^1614      "^^^  ^^^  ardent  enterprising  mind  could  not  confine  its 

attention  to  objects  so  unequal  to  it  as  the  petty  details 

of  a  trading  voyage.     He  employed  a  part  of  his  time 

in  exploring  the  coast,  and  in  delineating  its  bays  and 

harbours.     On  his  return,  he  laid  a  map  of  it  before 

Prince  Charles,  and,  with  the  usual  exaggeration  of 

discoverers,  painted  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  the 

country  in  such  glowing  colours,  that  the  young  prince, 

in  the  warmth  of  admiration,  declared  that  it  should 

be  called  New  England  :  ■  a  name  which  effaced  that 

of  Virginia,  and  by  which  it  is  still  distinguished. 

First  at-         The  favourable  accounts  of  the  country  by  Smith,  as 

settle  un-    wcU  as  the  succcss  of  his  voyage,  seem  to  have  encou- 

Buccessfoi.  j.j^gg^j  pi'ivate  adventurers  to  prosecute  the  trade  on  the 

coast  of  New  England  with  greater  briskness ;  but  did 
not  inspire  the  languishing  company  of  Plymouth  with 

•  Smith's  Trav.  book  vi.  p.  203,  &c.    Purchas,  iv.  p.  1837. 
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rigour  its  to  make  any  new  attempt  towards  csta- 
ing  a  pemiapeut  colony  there.  Sometliiug  more 
the  prospect  of  distant  gain  to  themselves,  or  of 
advaotogca  to  their  country,  was  requisite,  in 
to  induoo  men  to  abandon  tlie  place  of  their  nati> 
,  to  migrate  to  another  quarter  of  the  glohe,  and 
re  innumerable  hardships  under  an  untried  chmate, 
in  an  uncultivated  land,  covered  with  woods,  or 
ipied  by  fierce  and  hostile  tribes  of  savages.  But 
what  mere  attention  to  private  emolument  or  to  national 
Dtihty  could  not  effect,  was  accomplished  by  the  opera- 
of  a  higher  principle.  Religion  had  gradually 
ilcd  among  a  great  body  of  the  people  a  spirit  that 
them  remarkably  for  encountering  the  dangers, 
tnd  surmouDting  the  obstacles,  which  had  hitherto 
icndcred  abortive  the  schemes  of  colonization  in  that 
of  America  allotted  to  the  company  of  Plymouth. 
the  various  settlements  in  New  England  are  indebted 
their  origin  to  this  spirit,  as  in  the  course  of  our 
ve  we  shall  discern  its  influence  mingling  in  all 
tnuiaaetions,  and  giving  a  [lecuhar  tincture  to  the 
:ter  of  the  |)coplc,  as  well  as  to  their  institutions, 
both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
trace  il»  rise  and  prioress  ivith  attention  and  accuracy. 
When  the  superstitions  and  corruptions  of  the 
Koaii»h  church  prompted  different  nations  of  Europe 
to  throw  ofT  iLt  yoke,  and  to  withdraw  from  its  com- 
OHtBum,  the  mode  as  well  as  degree  of  their  se[>anition 
VH  various.  Wherever  reformation  was  sudden,  and 
CHTied  OD  by  the  people  without  authority  from  their 
nla«,  or  in  opposition  to  it,  the  niptiire  was  violent 
md  totaL  Every  part  of  the  ancient  fabric  was  over- 
tamed,  and  a  diSercnt  system,  not  only  with  respect 
lo  doctrine,  but  to  church  government,  and  the  external 
nlei  of  worship,  was  established.  Calvin,  wlio,  Iiy 
lus  abilities,  leaniiug.  and  austerity  of  manners,  lind 
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BOOK  acquired  high  reputation  and  authority  in  the  protestant 
'—•  churches,  was  a  zealous  advocate  for  this  plan  of  tho- 
rough reformation.  He  exhibited  a  model  of  that  pure 
form  of  ecclesiastical  policy  which  he  approved,  in  the 
constitution  of  the  church  of  Geneva.  The  simplicity 
of  its  institutions,  and  still  more  their  repugnancy  to 
those  of  the  popish  church,  were  so  much  admired  by 
all  the  stricter  reformers,  that  it  was  copied,  with  some 
small  variations,  in  Scotland,  in  the  republic  of  the 
United  Provinces,  in  the  dominions  of  the  house  of 
Brandenburgh,  in  those  of  the  elector  palatine,  and  in 
the  churches  of  the  hugonots  in  France. 

But  in  those  countries  where  the  steps  of  departure 
from  the  church  of  Rome  were  taken  with  greater 
deliberation,  and  regulated  by  the  wisdom  or  poUcy 
of  the  supreme  magistrate,  the  separation  was  not  so 
wide.  Of  all  the  reformed  churches,  that  of  England 
has  deviated  least  from  the  ancient  institutions.  The 
violent  but  capricious  spirit  of  Henry  VHL,  who, 
though  he  disclaimed  the  supremacy,  revered  the  tenets 
of  the  papal  see,  checked  innovations  in  doctrine  or 
worship  during  his  reign.  When  his  son  ascended 
the  throne,  and  the  protestant  reUgion  was  established 
by  law,  the  cautious  prudence  of  archbishop  Cranmer 
moderated  the  zeal  of  those  who  had  espoused  the 
new  opinions.  Though  the  articles  to  be  recognised 
as  the  system  of  national  faith  were  framed  conform- 
ably to  the  doctrines  of  Calvin,  his  notions  with  respect 
to  church  government  and  the  mode  of  worship  were 
not  adopted.  As  the  hierarchy  in  England  was  incor- 
porated with  the  civil  policy  of  the  kingdom,  and 
constituted  a  member  of  the  legislature,  archbishops, 
and  bishops,  with  all  the  subordinate  ranks  of  eccle- 
siastics subject  to  them,  were  continued  according  to 
ancient  form,  and  with  the  same  dignity  and  jurisdic- 
tion.    The  peculiar  vestments  in  which  the  clergy 
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ffortned  their  sacred  functions,  bowing  at  the  name    book 
us,  kneehng  at  receiving  the  sacrament  of  the  ...-J—- 
I  Htipper,  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  the 
!  of  the  ring  in  marriage,  with  several  other  rites 
which  long  usage  had  accustomed  the  ]>eople,  and 
ich  time  hnd  rendered  venerable,  ivere  still  retained. 
t  though  parhanient  enjoined  the  observance  of  these 
reniooies  under  very  severe  penalties,''  several  of  the 
;  zealous  clei^  entertained  scruples  with  respect 
t  the  lawfulness  of  complying  with  this  injunction : 
1  the  vigilance  and  authority  of  Craumer  and  Ridley 
difficulty  saved    their   infant   church   from  the 
e  of  a  Kbiaui  on  this  accoimt. 

'■  accession  of  Mary,  the  furious  zeal  with  luiigioiu 

tich  she  persecuted  all  who  had  adopted  the  tenets  [^"m^!^ 

f  the  reformers  forced  ninny  eminent  protestants,  lay- 

1  as  well  as  ecclesiastics,  to  seek  an  asylum  on  the 

ntincnt.     Fnuicfort,  Geneva,  Basil,  and  Strosbiu'gh, 

civcd  them  with  aSectionate  hospitality  as  sufferers 

!  cause  of  tntth,  and  the  magistrates  permitted 

1  to  assemble  by  themselves  for  religious  worship. 

'  exiles  who  took  up  their  residence  in  the  two 

MLT  cities  modelled  their  little  congregations  accord- 

[  to  (be  ideas  of  Calvin,  and,  with  a  spirit  natural 

I  in  their  situation,  eagerly  adopted  institutions 

appeared  to  be  farther  removed  from  the  super- 

of  popery  than  those  of  their  own  church. 

r  retonicd  to  England  as  soon  as  Elizabeth  re- 

bliibed  the  protcstnnt  religion,  not  only  with  more 

■nt  antipathy  to  (lie  opiuiuns  and  practices  of  that 

rli,  by  which  tliey  had  been  oppressed,  but  with 

Mnmg  attttclnnent  to  that  mode  of  worship  to  which 

r  had  been  for  some  years  accustomed.     As  they 

J  rccdvcd  by  their  countrymen  *vith  the  veneration 

esson,  they  exerted  all  the  influence  derived 

»aA3EJ*.  VI. 0.  I. 
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from  that  opinion,  in  order  to  obtain  such  a  reforma- 
tion in  the  English  ritual  as  might  bring  it  nearer  to 
the  standard  of  purity  in  foreign  churches.  Some  of 
the  queen's  most  confidential  ministers  were  warmly 
disposed  to  co-operate  with  them  in  this  measure.  But 
Elizabeth  paid  httle  regard  to  the  inclinations  of  the 
one,  or  the  sentiments  of  the  other.  Fond  of  pomp 
and  ceremony,  accustomed,  according  to  the  mode  of 
that  age,  to  study  religious  controversy,  and  possessing, 
like  her  father,  such  confidence  in  her  own  under- 
standing, that  she  never  doubted  her  capacity  to  judge 
and  decide  with  respect  to  every  point  in  dispute 
between  contending  sects,*"  she  chose  to  act  according 
to  her  own  ideas,  which  led  her  rather  to  approach 
nearer  to  the  church  of  Rome,  in  the  parade  of  external 
worship,  than  to  widen  the  breach  by  aboUshing  any 
rite  already  established.'*  An  act  of  parliament,  in 
the  first  year  of  her  reign,  not  only  required  an  exact 
conformity  to  the  mode  of  worship  prescribed  in  the 
service-book,  under  most  rigorous  penalties,  but  em- 

*^  Of  the  high  idea  which  Elizabeth  entertained  with  respect  to  her  own 
superior  skill  in  theology,  as  well  as  the  haughty  tone  in  which  she  dictated  to 
her  subjects  what  they  ought  to  believe,  we  have  a  striking  picture  in  her 
speech  at  the  close  of  the  parliament,  a.d.  1585  : — **  One  thing  I  may  not 
overskip.  Religion,  the  ground  on  which  all  other  matters  ought  to  take  root, 
and,  being  corrupted,  may  mar  all  the  tree.  And  that  there  be  some  fault- 
finders  with  the  order  of  the  clergy,  which  so  may  make  a  slander  to  myself, 
and  to  the  church,  whose  over-ruler  God  hath  made  me,  whose  negligence 
cannot  be  excused,  if  any  schisms  or  errors  heretical  were  suffered.  Thus 
much  I  must  say,  that  some  faults  and  negligences  must  gi-ow  and  be,  as  in 
all  other  great  charges  it  happeneth ;  and  what  vocation  without  ?  All  which, 
if  you,  my  lords  of  the  clergy,  do  not  amend,  I  mean  to  depose  you.  Look 
ye,  therefore,  well  to  your  charges.  This  may  be  amended  without  needless 
or  open  exclamations.  I  am  supposed  to  have  many  studies,  but  most  philo- 
sophical. I  must  yield  this  to  be  true,  that  I  suppose  few  (that  be  not  pro- 
fessors) have  read  more.  And  I  need  not  tell  you,  that  I  am  not  so  simple 
that  I  understand  not,  nor  so  forgetfHil  that  I  remember  not ;  and  yet,  amidst 
my  many  volumes,  I  hope  God's  book  hath  not  been  my  seldomest  lectures, 
in  which  we  find  that  which  by  reason  all  ought  to  believe.  I  see  many  over- 
bold with  God  Almighty,  making  too  many  subtile  scannings  of  his  blessed 
will.  The  presumption  is  so  great  that  I  may  not  suffer  it,"  &c.  D'Ewes's 
Journal,  p.  328. 

«>  Neal's  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  i.  138,  176. 
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LTwi  the  queen  to  enjoin  the  observance  of  such  book 
additional  ceremonies  as  might  tend,  in  her  opinion,  — J— ^ 
U)  render  the  pubUc  exercises  of  dcvotioQ  more  decent 
edifying.' 
Thf'  advocates  for  a  farther  reformation,  notwith-  PuHwob. 
iding  this  cruel  disappointment  of  the  saugiiino 
hopes  with  which  they  returned  to  their  native  country, 
did  not  relinquish  their  design.  They  disseminated 
their  opinions  with  great  industry  among  the  people. 
TTiey  extolled  the  purity  of  foreign  churches,  and 
inveighed  against  the  superstitious  practices  with  which 
religion  was  defiled  in  their  own  church.  In  vain  did 
the  defendeni  of  the  established  system  represent  that 
forms  and  ceremonies  were  in  themselves  things 
fectly  indifferent,  which,  from  long  usage,  were 
^ed  with  reverence  ;  and,  by  their  impression  upon 
senses  and  imagination,  tended  not  only  to  fix  the 
itiou,  but  to  oflect  the  heart,  and  to  warm  it  with 
'uul  and  worthy  sentiments.  The  puritans  (for  by 
such  as  scrupled  to  comply  with  what  was 
eDJoined  hy  the  act  of  uniformity  were  distinguished) 
maiatJUDod,  that  the  rites  in  question  were  inventions 
ot  men,  BUperaddcd  to  the  simple  and  reasonable  service 
required  in  tlic  word  of  God ;  that  from  the  excessive 
""  atudc  with  which  conformity  to  them  was  exacted, 
malUtudo  must  conceive  such  a  high  opinion  of 
value  and  importance,  as  might  induce  them  to 
with  the  mere  form  and  shadow  of  religion, 
tliat  external  observances  may  coiupen- 
want  of  inward  sanctity;  that  ceremonies 
had  been  long  employed  by  n  society  manifestly 
ipt,  to  veil  its  own  defects,  and  to  seduce  and 
;e  mankind,  ought  now  to  be  rejected  as  relics 
of  aupoiBtitioii  unworthy  of  a  place  in  a  church  which 
gkfied  in  tbe  name  of  reformed. 

•  1  Elii.  c,  2. 
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BOOK  The  people,  to  whom  in  every  reUgious  controversy 
x^— ,^— ^  the  final  appeal  is  made,  listened  to  the  arguments  of 
spiritofthe  the  Contending  parties ;  and  it  is  obvious  to  which  of 
church.  them,  men  who  had  lately  beheld  the  superstitious 
spirit  of  popery,  and  felt  its  persecuting  rage,  would 
lend  the  most  favourable  ear.  The  desire  of  a  farther 
separation  from  the  church  of  Rome  spread  wide 
through  the  nation.  The  preachers  who  contended  for 
this,  and  who  refused  to  wear  the  surplice,  and  other 
vestments  peculiar  to  their  order,  or  to  observe  the 
ceremonies  enjoined  by  law,  were  followed  and  admired, 
while  the  ministry  of  the  zealous  advocate  for  conformity 
was  deserted,  and  their  persons  often  exposed  to  insult. 
For  some  time  the  non-conformists  were  connived  at ; 
but  as  their  number  and  boldness  increased,  the  inter- 
position both  of  spiritual  and  civil  authority  was  deemed 
necessary  in  order  to  check  their  progress.  To  the 
disgrace  of  Christians,  the  sacred  rights  of  conscience 
and  private  judgment,  as  well  as  the  charity  and  mutual 
forbearance  suitable  to  the  mild  spirit  of  the  religion 
which  they  professed,  were  in  that  age  little  understood. 
Not  only  the  idea  of  toleration,  but  even  the  word  itself, 
in  the  sense  now  affixed  to  it,  was  then  unknown. 
Every  church  claimed  a  right  to  employ  the  hand  of 
power  for  the  protection  of  truth  and  the  extirpation 
of  error.  The  laws  of  her  kingdom  armed  Elizabeth 
with  ample  authority  for  this  purpose,  and  she  was 
abundantly  disposed  to  exercise  it  with  full  vigour. 
Many  of  the  most  eminent  among  the  puritan  clergy 
were  deprived  of  their  benefices,  others  were  imprisoned, 
several  were  fined,  and  some  put  to  death.  But  perse- 
cution, as  usually  happens,  instead  of  extinguishing, 
inflamed  their  zeal  to  such  a  height,  that  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  ordinary  courts  of  law  was  deemed  insufficient  to 
suppress  it,  and  a  new  tribunal  was  established  under 
the  title  of  the  high  commission  for  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
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1  mode  of  procedure  were  hardly  less    e 

rtile  to  the  principles  of  justice  thnti  ._ 

ish  inquisition.    Several  attempts  were 

in  the  bouse  ofCoramoiis  to  check  these  arbitrary 

dings,  and  to  moderate  the  rage  of  persecution ; 

V  quecu  always  imposed  silence  upon  those  who 

Bsuiucd  to  deUver  any  opinion  with  respect  to  a  matter 

(crtaining  solely  to  her  prerogative,  in  a  tone  as  im- 

bus  and  arrogant  as  was  ever  used  by  Henry  VIIL 

laddrcssing  his  parliaments ;  and  so  tamely  obsequious 

;  the  guardians  of  the  jjeople's  rights,  that  they  not 

obeyed  those  unconstitutional  commands,  but  con- 

,  to  an  act,  by  which  evei^  person  who  should 

.  hituself  from  church  during  a  month  was  sub- 

1  to  punishment  by  tine  and  imprisonment;  and 

■  conviction  he  did  not  within  three  months 

nance  his  erroneous  opinions  and  conform  to  the 

,  be  was  then  obliged  to  abjure  the  realm ;  but  if 

ither  refused  to  comply  with  this  condition,  or 

iM.'d  from  banishment,  he  should  be  put  to  death 

I  without  bcnelit  of  clergy.' 

tbia  iniquitous  statute,   equally  repugnant    to  Em 

.  of  civil  and   of  religious  liberty,  the  puritans^" 

c  cut  off  from  any  hope  of  obtaining  either  reform-  ^ 

the    church   or    indulgence    to    themselves. 

■atcd  by   this  rigorous  treatment,  their  anti- 

I  the  cstabliahcd  religion  increased,  and,  with 

r  progress  natural  to  violent  passions,  carried  them 

i  beyond  what  wait  their  original  aim.     The  first 

BOS  did  not  entertain  any  scruples  with  respect 

le  lawfulness  of  episcopal  government,  and  seem 

ive  been  very  unwilling  to  withdraw  from  coni- 

I  wilb  the  church  of  which  they  were  members. 

I  they  were  thrown  out  of  her  bosom,  and 

1  to  hold  separate  assemblies  for  the  worship 
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BOOK  of  God,  their  followers  no  longer  viewed  a  society  by 
-^'-^  which  they  were  oppressed  with  reverence  or  affection. 
Her  government,  her  discipHne,  her  ritual,  were  exa- 
mined with  minute  attention.  Every  error  was  pointed 
out,  and  every  defect  magnified.  The  more  boldly  any 
preacher  inveighed  against  the  corruptions  of  the  church, 
he  was  Ustened  to  with  greater  approbation ;  and  the 
farther  he  urged  his  disciples  to  depart  from  such  an 
impure  community,  the  more  eagerly  did  they  follow 
him.  By  degrees,  ideas  of  ecclesiastical  policy,  alto- 
gether repugnant  to  those  of  the  established  church, 
gained  footing  in  the  nation.  The  more  sober  and 
learned  puritans  inclined  to  that  form  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  presbyterian.  Such  as  were  more 
thoroughly  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  innovation, 
however  much  they  might  approve  the  equality  of 
pastors  which  that  system  estabUshes,  reprobated  the 
authority  which  it  vests  in  various  judicatories,  descend- 
ing from  one  to  another  in  regular  subordination,  as 
inconsistent  with  Christian  hberty. 

These  wild  notions  floated  for  some  time  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and  amused  them  with  many 
ideal  schemes  of  ecclesiastical  policy.  At  length 
Brownists.  Robert  Brown,  a  popular  declaimer  in  hi^h  esti- 
mation, reduced  them  to  a  system,  on  which  he 
modelled  his  own  congregation.  He  taught,  that  the 
church  of  England  was  corrupt  and  antichristian,  its 
ministers  not  lawfully  ordained,  its  ordinances  and 
sacraments  invalid;  and,  therefore,  he  prohibited  his 
people  to  hold  communion  with  it  in  any  religious 
function.  He  maintained,  that  a  society  of  Christians, 
uniting  together  to  worship  God,  constituted  a  chm'ch 
possessed  of  complete  jurisdiction  in  the  conduct  of 
its  own  afiairs,  independent  of  any  other  society,  and 
unaccountable  to  any  superior ;  that  the  priesthood 
was  neither  a  distinct  order  in  the  church,  nor  con- 
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'  frtred  an  uidelible  cliaracter ;  but  that  every  man  book 
qualified  to  teach  niigtit  be  set  apart  for  that  office  by  .,  ^'.  1^  .^ 
the  t'lccliun  of  the  brethren,  and  Ity  imposition  of  their 
lunds ;  in  like  manner,  by  their  authority,  he  might 
Ik;  discharged  from  that  function,  and  reduced  to  the 
nuik  of  a  private  Christian ;  that  every  person,  when 
ulniittLtl  a  member  of  a  church,  ought  to  make  a 
public  confession  of  his  faith,  and  give  evidence  of  his 
I  being  in  a  state  of  favour  with  God ;  and  that  all  the 
!  of  a  church  were  to  be  regulated  by  the  decision 
ftht!  majority  of  its  members. 

i  This  democrstical  form  of  government,  which  abo-  Brownuti 

ted  all  distinction  of  ranks  in  the  church,  and  con-  in  Hoiiauj. 

1  equal  portion  of  power  on  every  iiidividual, 

accorded  so  j)erfectly  with  the   levelling  genius  of 

fanaticism,  tliat  it  was  fondly  adopted  by  many  as  a 

Dontpteti:    model    of    Christian    policy.       From   tlieir 

founder,  tliey  were  denominated  Hrowuists ;  and  as 

their  tenets  were  mor«  hostile  to  tho  established  reli- 

I  than  those  of  other  separatists,  the  liercest  storm 

t  persecntion  fell  upon  their  heads.     Many  of  them 

E  fined  or  imprisoned,  and  sonic  put  to  death;  and 

gh  Brown,  with  a  levity  of  which  there  are  few 

jiplc8  among  enthusiasts  whose  vanity  has  been 

Kbcd  by  being  recognised  as  heads  of  a  party,  aban- 

1  bis  disciples,  conformed  to  the  established  reli- 

1  accepted  of  a  bunefice  in  the  church,  the  sect 

f  aubsisted,  but  continued  to  spread,  especially 

lODS  in  the  middle  and  lower  ranks  of  life. 

taU  tiicir  motiiins  were  carefully  watched,  both 

by  the  eocltsiastical  and  civU  courts,  which,  as  often  as 

tbcy  were  delected,  punished  them  with  the  utmost 

^^goor,  a  body  of  them,  wcaiy  of  living  in  u  state  of 

^■pltiDual  danger  and  alarm,  fled  to  Holland,  and  set- 

fpRl  in  Lcj'den,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  John  llobiiisou, 

^uidr  pastor.     There  they  resided  for  several  years  un- 
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BOOK  molested  and  obscure.  But  many  of  their  aged  members 
w— J^-^  dying,  and  some  of  the  younger  marrying  into  Dutch 
families,  while  their  church  received  no  increase,  either 
by  recruits  from  England,  or  by  proselytes  gained  in 
the  country,  they  began  to  be  afraid,  that  all  their 
high  attainments  in  spiritual  knowledge  would  be  lost, 
and  that  perfect  fabric  of  policy,  which  they  had  erected, 
would  be  dissolved,  and  consigned  to  oblivion,  if  they 
remained  longer  in  a  strange  land. 
Remove         Deeply  aflfected   with   the   prospect   of  an   event, 

from  thence         .        *^  "^  . 

to  America,  which  to  them  appeared  fatal  to  the  interests  of  truth, 
they  thought  themselves  called,  in  order  to  prevent  it, 
to  remove  to  some  other  place,  where  they  might  pro- 
fess and  propagate  their  opinions  with  greater  success. 
America,  in  which  their  countrymen  were  at  that  time 
intent  on  planting  colonies,  presented  itself  to  their 
thoughts.  They  flattered  themselves  with  hopes  of 
being  permitted,  in  that  remote  region,  to  follow 
their  own  ideas  in  religion  without  disturbance.  The 
dangers  and  hardships  to  which  all  former  emigrants 
to  America  had  been  exposed,  did  not  deter  them. 
"  They  were  well  weaned  (according  to  their  own 
description)  from  the  delicate  milk  of  their  mother 
country,  and  inured  to  the  difficulties  of  a  strange  land. 
They  were  knit  together  in  a  strict  and  sacred  band, 
by  virtue  of  which  they  held  themselves  obliged  to  take 
care  of  the  good  of  each  other,  and  of  the  whole.  It 
was  not  with  them,  as  with  other  men,  whom  small 
things  could  discourage,  or  small  discontents  cause  to 
wish  themselves  at  home  again."*  The  first  object  of 
their  solicitude  was  to  secure  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion.  Por  this  purpose  they  applied  to  the  king; 
and,  though  James  refused  to  give  them  any  explicit 
assurance  of  toleration,  thev  seem  to  have  obtained 
from  him  some  promise  of  his  connivance,  as  long  as 

t  Hutchinson's  Hist,  of  Massach.  p.  4. 
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^^■ta^Mntinned  to  demean  themselves  quietly.  So  book 
^^^■^■MK  tbef  to  accomplish  their  favourite  scheme,  ■.^J_' 
^^^|Hpqrilig  OR  this  precarious  security,  they  began  to 
^^l^mlte  with  the  Virginian  company  for  a  tract  of 
^^bd  within  the  Umits  of  their  patent.  Tiiis  they  easily 
^Hpocured  from  a  society  desirous  of  encouraging  mi- 
^^ntion  to  a  vast  country,  of  which  thoy  had  hitherto 
^Hxnipied  only  a  few  si>ots. 

^HL  After  the  utmost  etibrts,  their  pre])arations  fell  far      ■s^')- 
^■■ort  of  what  was  recjuisite  for  beginning  the  settle-  FintDt- 
^Hvnt  of  a  new  colony.    A  hundred  and  twenty  per-  ^r[^]e'a^ 
^^■Bs  sailed  from   England  in  a  single  ship  on   this  ^^^'^'"'' 
^^■duoua  uodcrtuking.     The  place  of  their  destination 
^Btts  Hudsun's  River,  where  they  intended  to  settle; 
out  tbuir  captain  having  been  bribed,  as  is  said,  by 
tht  Dutch,  who  liad  then  formed  a  scheme,  which  they 
bftcmanls  acvomplislied,  of  planting  a  colony  there, 
cuTied  them  so  far  towards  the  north,  that  the  first 
land  in  America  which  they  made  was  Cape  Cod. 
^J^ey  were  now  not  only  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  Nor.  ii. 
^^faritory  which  had  been  granted  to  them,  but  beyond 
^Bhc  of  the  com|mny  from  which  they  derived  their 
eight.    The  season,  hnwever,  was  so  far  advanced,  and 
nckneas  nigcd  so  violently  among  men  unaccustomed 
to  the  hardships  of  a  long  voyage,  that  it  became 
necttaary  to  take  up  their  abode  there.    After  exploring  Srtti'' « 
the  coant,  tbey  chose  for  their  station  a  place  now  moutii. 
longing  to  the  province  of  Massachusets  bay,  to 
kich  they  gave  the  name  of  New  Plymouth,  probably 
j^ofnwpect  to  that  company,  within  whose  jurisdictioa 
r  fbuiid  themselves  situated.'' 
ion  could  I>c  more  unfavourable  to  scttle- 
tbat  in  which  the  colony  landed.      The 
winter,   which,   from  the  predominance  of  cold  in 


»  Halari'*  Pm.  &«U>,  p.  3. 

Am,  vol.  ti. 
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BOOK  America,  is  rigorous  to  a  degree  unknown  in  parallel 
v^i^-v^*^  latitudes  of  our  hemisphere,  was  already  set  in ;  and 
they  were  slenderly  provided  with  what  was  requisite 
for  comfortable  subsistence,  under  a  climate  con- 
siderably more  severe  than  that  for  which  they  had 
made  preparation.  Above  one-half  of  them  was  cut 
off  before  the  return  of  spring,  by  diseases  or  by 
famine :  the  survivors,  instead  of  having  leisure  to 
attend  to  the  supply  of  their  own  wants,  were  com- 
pelled to  take  arms  against  the  savages  in  their  neigh- 
Kan  of  go.  bourhood.  Happily  for  the  English,  a  pestilence 
which  raged  in  America  the  year  before  they  landed, 
had  swept  off  so  great  a  number  of  the  natives,  that 
they  were  quickly  repulsed  and  humbled.  The  pri- 
vilege of  professing  their  own  opinions,  and  of  being 
governed  by  laws  of  their  own  framing,  afforded  con- 
solation to  the  colonists  amidst  all  their  dangers  and 
hardships.  The  constitution  of  their  church  was  the 
same  with  that  which  they  had  established  in  Holland. 
Their  system  of  civil  government  was  founded  on 
those  ideas  of  the  natural  equality  among  men,  to 
which  their  ecclesiastical  policy  had  accustomed  them. 
Every  free  man,  who  was  a  member  of  the  church, 
was  admitted  into  the  supreme  legislative  body.  The 
laws  of  England  were  adopted  as  the  basis  of  their 
jurisprudence,  though  with  some  diversity  in  the  punish- 
ments inflicted  upon  crimes,  borrowed  from  the  Mosaic 
institution.  The  executive  power  was  vested  in  a 
governor  and  some  assistants,  who  were  elected  an- 
nually by  the  members  of  the  legislative  assembly.* 
So  far  their  institutions  appear  to  be  founded  on  the 
ordinary  maxims  of  human  prudence.  But  it  was  a 
favourite  opinion  with  all  the  enthusiasts  of  that  age, 
that  the  scriptures  contained  a  complete  system,  not 
only  of  spiritual  instruction,  but  of  civil  wisdom  and 

'  Chalmers's  Annals,  p.  87. 
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;  and  without  nttending  to  tbo  peculiar  circum- 
8  or  situation  of  the  people  whose  liistory  is  there  ^ 
thvy  often  deduced  general  rules  for  their 
I  conduct,  from  what  happened  among  men  iu  a 
r  different  state.     Under  the  influence  of  this  wild  c 
,  the  colonists  of  New  Plymouth,  in  imitation  of  p 
lie  primitive  Christians,  ttirew  all  their  property  into 
I  common  stoek,  and,  like  raembera  of  one  family, 
icd  on  every  work  of  industry  by  their  joint  labour 
■Im'  public  behoof.'    But,  however  this  resohition  might 
irideocc  the  sincerity  of  their  faith,  it  retarded  the 
e  of  their  colony.    The  same  fatal  effects  flowed 
"  I  community  of  goods,  and  of  labour,  which 
Iftrawrly  been  experienced  in  Virginia;  and  it  soon  t 
beetme  necessary  to  relinquish  what  was  too  refined  fu 
to  be  capable  of  being  accommodated  to  the  aftairs  of" 
men.     But  though  they  built  a  small  town,  and  sur- 
rounded it  with  such  a  fence  as  aftbrdcd  sufficient 
•ecurily  against  the  assaults  of  Indians,  the  soil  around 
it  was  ao  [xwr,  their  rtUgious  principles  were  so  unso* 
eial,  and  the  supply  sent  them  by  their  friends  so 
Bconly,  that  at  I  he  end  of  ten  years  the  number  of 
people  belonging  to  the  settlement  did  not  exceed 
ihrtc  hundred.'     During  some  years  they  appear  not 
to  have  acc)nired  right  by  any  legal  conveyance  to  the 
territory  which  they  had  occupied.     At  length  they 
obtained  a  grant  of  property  from  the  coimcil  of  the  nc 
^MNew  Plymouth  company,  but  were  never  incorporated  a 
^Bi  a  body  politic  by  royat  charter. "^     Unlike  all  the 
^Atter  settlements  in  America,  this  colony  must  be  con- 
^^kered  merely  as  a  voluntary  association,  held  toge- 
^^MT  by  the  tacit  consent  of  its  members  to  recognise 
^^he  utthority  of  laws,  and  Bubmit  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
nugwtntes  framed  and  chosen  by  themselves.    In  tliia 

•  Cbbaon't  Anulti,  p.  89.    Douglu'i  SumDwr;.  i.  p.  370. 

■  CbBtB«rm'«  Antula,  p.  97.  >  Ibid.  ji.  97.  107. 
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BOOK    state  it  remained  an  independent  but  feeble  community, 
x...^J«^  until  it  was  united  to  its  more  powerful  neighbour,  the 
colony  of  Massachusets  bay,  the  origin  and  progress  of 
which  I  now  proceed  to  relate. 
Grand  The  Original  company  of  Plymouth  having  done 

Plymouth  nothing  effectual  towards  establishing  any  permanent 
'««'-'«••  settlement  in  America.  James  I.,  in  the  year  one  thou, 
sand  six  hundred  and  twenty,  issued  a  new  charter  to 
the  duke  of  Lennox,  the  marquis  of  Buckingham,  and 
several  other  persons  of  distinction  in  his  court,  by 
which  he  conveyed  to  them  a  right  to  a  territory  in 
America,  still  more  extensive  than  what  had  been 
granted  to  the  former  patentees,  incorporating  them  as 
a  body  politic,  in  order  to  plant  colonies  there,  with 
powers  and  jurisdictions  similar  to  those  contained  in 
his  charters  to  the  companies  of  South  and  North  Vir- 
ginia. This  society  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
the  grand  council  of  Plymouth  for  planting  and  govern- 
ing New  England.  What  considerations  of  public 
utility  could  induce  the  king  to  commit  such  an  under- 
taking to  persons  apparently  so  ill  qualified,  for  con- 
ducting it,  or  what  prospect  of  private  advantage 
prompted  them  to  engage  in  it,  the  information  we 
receive  from  contemporary  writers  does  not  enable  us 
to  determine.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  expectations  of 
both  were  disappointed ;  and  after  many  schemes  and 
arrangements,  all  the  attempts  of  the  new  associates 
towards  colonization  proved  unsuccessful. 
Project  of  a  Ncw  England  must  have  remained  unoccupied,  if 
new  CO  ony.  ^^^  game  causes  which  occasioned  the  emigration  of 
the  Brownists  had  not  continued  to  operate.  Not- 
withstanding the  violent  persecution  to  which  puri- 
tans of  every  denomination  were  still  exposed,  their 
number  and  zeal  daily  increased.  As  they  now 
despaired  of  obtaining  in  their  own  country  any  relax- 
ation of  the  penal  statutes  enacted  against  their  sect. 
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liegan  to  turn  their  eyes   towards  some  otlier    book 
■  of  retreat,  where  they  might  profess  their  own    _,'.'-.  - 
ninions  with  impunity.     From  the  tranquillity  which 
brethren    had    hitherto    enjoyed  in   New    Ply- 
Buth,  they  hoped  to  find  this  desired  usylum  in  New 
ingland ;  and  by  the  activity  of  Mr.  White,  a  non- 
oformist  minister  at  Dorchester,  an  association  was 
tncd  by  several  gentlemen  who  liad  imbibed  puri- 
uical  notions,  in  order  to  conduct  a  colony  thither, 
r  purchased  from  the  council  of  Plymouth  all  tbo 
ritory,  extending  in  length  from  three  miles  north  of 
I  river  Merrimack,  to  three  miles  south  of  Charles 
river,  and  in  breadth  from  the  Atlantic  to  theSuuthern 
ocean.     Zealous  as  these  proprietors  were  to  acconi-      1627. 
H^iifth  their  favourite  purpose,  they  quickly  perceived  '        '  ' 
^Hbeir  own  inability  to  attempt  the  population  of  sucli 
^BD  immense  region,  and  deemed  it  necessary  to  call  hi 
^Hk  aid  of  more  opulent  copartners." 
^^  Of  these  they  found,  without  difficulty,  a  suflicient 
'snmber,  chiefly  in  the  capital,  and  among  persons  in 
tbe  commercial  and  other  industrious  walks  of  life, 
who  had  openly  joined  the  sect  of  the  puritans,  or 
Mcretly  favoured  their  opinions.      These  new  adven- 
toim,  with  the  caution  natural  to  men  conversant  in 
biuaiies«,  entertained  doubts  conccming  the  propriety 
of  founding  a  colony  on  the  basis  of  a  grant  from  a 
private  company  of  patentees,  who  might  convey  a 
HKbt  of  prtiperty  in  the  sod,    but  could  not  confer 
^BlDisdiction,  or  the  privilege  of  governing  that  society 
l^l^b  tbc}'  h"^  '"  contemplation  to  establish.     As  it 
wu  only  from  royal  authority  that  sncli  powers  coidd 
be  derived,  they  applied  for  the^-;  and  Charles  granted 
their  rLf]uc8t,  with  a  facility  which  appears  astonish- 
ing, when  we  consider  the  principles  and  views  of  the 
men  who  were  suitors  for  the  favour. 

*  Nm|-<  Hilt,  of  New  Engl.  i.  p.  122. 
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BOOK  Time  has  been  considered  as  the  parent  of  political 
^^.^J^^^  wisdom,  but  its  instructions  are  communicated  slowly, 
the  nei  Although  the  experience  of  above  twenty  years  might 
Mw'Sciu.  ^^"^^  taught  the  English  the  impropriety  of  commit- 
•cubay.  ting  the  government  of  settlements  in  America  to 
exclusive  corporations  resident  in  Europe,  neither  the 
king  nor  his  subjects  had  profited  so  much  by  what 
passed  before  their  eyes,  as  to  have  extended  their  ideas 
beyond  those  adopted  by  James,  in  his  first  attempts 
towards  colonization.  The  charter  of  Charles  I.  to  the 
adventurers  associated  for  planting  the  province  of  Mas- 
sachusets  bay,  was  perfectly  similar  to  those  granted 
by  his  father  to  the  two  Virginian  companies  and  to 
the  council  of  Plymouth.  The  new  adventurers  were 
incorporated  as  a  body  politic,  and  their  right  to  the 
territory,  which  they  had  purchased  from  the  council 
at  Plymouth,  being  confirmed  by  the  king,  they  were 
empowered  to  dispose  of  the  lands,  and  to  govern  the 
people  who  should  settle  upon  them.  The  first  gover- 
nor of  the  company,  and  his  assistants,  were  named 
by  the  crown ;  the  right  of  electing  their  successors  was 
vested  in  the  members  of  the  corporation.  The  execu- 
tive power  was  committed  to  the  governor  and  assist- 
ants ;  that  of  legislation  to  the  body  of  proprietors, 
who  might  make  statutes  and  orders  for  the  good  of 
the  community,  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, and  enforce  the  observance  of  them,  according 
to  the  course  of  other  corporations  within  the  realm. 
Their  lands  were  to  be  held  by  the  same  liberal  tenure 
with  those  granted  to  the  Virginian  company.  They 
obtained  the  same  temporary  exemption  from  internal 
taxes,  and  from  duties  on  goods  exported  or  imported; 
and  notwithstanding  their  migration  to  America,  they 
and  their  descendants  were  declared  to  be  entitled  to 
all  the  rights  of  natural-born  subjects."* 

**  Hutchinson's  Collect,  of  Grig.  Papers,  p.  1,  &c. 
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:  manifest  object  of  this  charter  was  to  confer  on  book 
nturers  who  undertook  to  people  the  territory  -  ^  .'^  - 
ihusets  bay,  b11  the  corporate  rights  possessed 
!  council  of  Plymoutli,  from  wliich  they  had  pur- 
1  it,  and  to  form  them  into  a  public  l>ody,  resem- 
ing  other  great  trading  companies,  which  the  spirit 
of  monarchy  had  at  timt  time  multiplied  in  the  king- 
dom. The  king  seems  not  to  have  foreseen,  or  to 
have  suspected,  the  secret  intentions  of  those  who  pro- 
jected the  measure ;  for  so  far  was  he  from  alluring 
emigrants,  by  any  hojies  of  indulgence  with  respect  to 
Mbeir  religious  scruples,  or  from  promising  any  relaxa- 
1  from  the  rigour  of  the  penal  statutes  against  non- 
ofonniats,  that  he  expressly  provides  for  having  the 
oUh  of  sapremocy  administered  to  every  person  who 
■ball  pass  to  the  colony,  or  inhabit  there.'' 

Bat  whatever  were  the  intentions  of  the  king,  the     imd. 
■flveiiturers    kept  their  own  object  steadily  in  view,  b  cu™™ 
Soon  after  their  powers  to  establish  a  colony  were  ren-  ^"™^f 
dercd  complete  by  the  royal  charter,  they  fitted  out  ■"■■ 
fire   ihips  (or  New   England  ;    on    board    of  which 
cnbariied  upwards  of  three  hundred  passengers,  with  a 

(of  settling  there.     These  were  mostly  zealous 
ana,  whose  chief  indueemcut  to  relinquish  their 
u  loud  was  the  hope  of  enjoying  religious  liberty 
ooonby  fiir  removed  from  tlie  seat  of  government 
Hcttowi'*  Cplloct.  of  Prig,  fayitn,  p,  IS.  — It  is  nin'riaiag  tliat  Mr. 
XmI,  ia  tsdaMriiMW  and  (nKnllj  ■cll-iDfortncd  •iritcr,  ibauld  ■flirm,  Ilut 
"  tinr  ttvtT  of  eoDKiaiM  *u  iTUiUd  b]r  this  •'hrnirr  loall  vhn  nhnnM  •rllla 
to  ItaM  ftt*,  la  wonUp  Uod  hi  Uicir  own  wj.-'—HM.  qfNrr  Engl.  1   124. 
^ni*  k  rapm*  In  bii  UUtor;  of  tbe  Paritnoii,  ii.  210  :    and  aubicqueiit  bt>- 
HBii*B  htn*  m[Kr6  bin  lm|^idt])>.     No  prnniid'm  nf  (hit  kind,  huwcirr.  la 
^^BMaad  Is  Ika  durtcr :  •ndaurianlndalgeiK*  wosld  bav*  bcni  incoorialant 
^pfeail  tW  HninaorCbailaaDd  bUrniniiun  duriot  the  nmncof  hia  rdgn. 
U  Om  Una  oIwd  CLarWi  bmwd  the  chutirr.  tlu)  iDfluimtx  of  Laud  oi«  bil 
oasaAi  *••  t  ill  bd|fal.  tbs  poritan*  wne  pnxcoutcd  oitb  tliB  {TPateM 
artafilj,  and  tlM  kio|d<MB  «••  ndcd  entlreij  by  prrn>g*tirr.    Tbi*  i*  not  an 
«m  ia  wtiA  aaa  on  cipaA  to  cooet  wiih  oonivMbni*  in  farour  or  dod-mb- 
k  pnaae  of  Charlea'*  ctumctcr  ami  prinripla. 
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BOOK   and   the   oppression   of  ecclesiastical  courts.     Some 

>,^^->^  eminent  non-conformist  ministers  accompanied  them 

as  their  spiritual  instructors.    On  their  arrival  in  New 

England,   they  found  the  wretched  remainder   of  a 

small  body  of  emigrants,  who  had  left  England  the 

June  29.   preceding  year,   under   the   conduct   of  Endicott,  a 

deep  enthusiast,  whom,  prior  to  their  incorporation 

by  the  royal  charter,    the  associates  had  appointed 

deputy  governor.     They  were  settled  at  a  place  called 

by  the  Indians  Naunekeag,  and  to  which  Endicott, 

with  the  fond  affectation  of  fanatics  of  that  age  to 

employ  the  language  and  appellations  of  scripture  in 

the   affairs  of  common  life,   had  given  the  name  of 

Salem. 

Begin  with      The  emigrants  under  Endicott,  and  such  as  now 

establishing  ••i.^  ••11  t*     ai       •  i** 

a  church,  joincd  them,  comcided  perfectly  m  religious  prin- 
ciples. They  were  puritans  of  the  strictest  form; 
and  to  men  of  this  character  the  institution  of  a 
church  was  naturally  of  such  interesting  concern  as 
to  take  place  of  every  other  object.  In  this  first 
transaction  they  displayed  at  once  the  extent  of  the 
reformation  at  which  they  aimed.  Without  regard 
to  the  sentiments  of  that  monarch  under  the  sanction 
of  whose  authority  they  settled  in  America,  and  from 
whom  they  derived  right  to  act  as  a  body  politic,  and 
in  contempt  of  the  laws  of  England,  with  which  the 
charter  required  that  none  of  their  acts  or  ordinances 
should  be  inconsistent,  they  adopted  in  their  infant 
church  that  form  of  policy  which  has  since  been  dis- 
Aug.  6.  tinguished  by  the  name  of  independent.  They 
united  together  in  religious  society,  by  a  solemn  cove- 
nant with  God,  and  with  one  another,  and  in  strict 
conformity,  as  they  imagined,  to  the  rules  of  scrip- 
ture. They  elected  a  pastor,  a  teacher,  and  an  elder, 
whom  they  set  apart  for  their  respective  offices,  by 
imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  brethren.     All  who 
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day  admitted  members  of  the  cliurcli  signified    book 
t  to  a  confession  of  faith  drawn  up  by  their  -  ,-.^,' 
sod  gave  an  account  of  the  foundation  of  their 
hopes  as  Cliristians;  and  it  was  declared,  that  no 
[H'Tson  should  lioreafter  be  received  into  communion 
imtil  he  gave  satisfaction  to  the  church  willi  respect  to 
fuitb  and  sanctity.     The  form  of  public  worship 
■b  they  instituted  was  without  a  hturgy,  disincura- 
'  ,0f  every  siiperflnoua  ceremony,  and  reduced  to 
stoudurd  of  Calvinistic  simplicity.'' 
with  the  utmost  complacence  that  men  pas-  inioieranoe 

,      ,  ,     .  '  ,       ,      *;      ,  of  thf  new 

attached  to  their  own  notions,  and  who  had  church. 
tooi;  been  restrained  from  avowing  them,  employed 
ibenuelvcs  in  framing  this  model  of  a  pure  church. 
""  ,  in  llie  first  moment  that  they  began  to  taste  of 
itiuii  liberty  themselves,  they  forgot  that  other 
had  an  eciunl  title  to  enjoy  it.  Some  of  their 
nuuber,  retaining  a  high  veneration  for  the  ritual 
of  the  English  church,  were  so  nuich  offended  at  the 
total  Bbotilioii  uf  it,  that  they  w*illida-w  from  commu- 
nion  with  the  newly-institutcd  church,  and  assembled 
Kparatcly  for  the  worship  of  God.  With  an  incon- 
mtenej  of  which  there  are  such  flagrant  instances 
aaoug  Christians  of  ever}'  denomination  that  it  can-  - 
Dot  be  imputed  as  a  re[)ruuch  peculiar  to  any  sect,  the 
teiy  men  who  hud  themselveit  fled  from  persecution 
bemne  persecutors ;  and  had  recourse,  in  order  to 
enfiiroe  their  own  opinions,  to  the  same  unhallowed 
wo^iDiui,  against  the  employment  of  which  they  had 
btdy  ivmoiutratcd  with  so  much  violence.  Endicott 
called  tbc  two  chief  malecontents  before  him ;  and 
tboogh  they  were  men  of  note,  and  among  the  number 
of  original  patentees,  be  expelled  them  from  the  society, 
and  sent  them  home  in  the  ships  which  were  returu- 

l.p.lS.    N<>l'iUi>t.ofNewE&glu>d,i.l29.     ChJmen. 
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BOOK  ing  to  England/  The  colonists  were  now  united  in 
v«.*.v«^  sentiments ;  but,  on  the  approach  of  winter,  they  suf- 
fered so  much  from  diseases,  which  carried  off  ahnost 
one-half  of  their  number,  that  they  made  little  progress 
in  occup3dng  the  country. 
Emign^  Meanwhile,  the  directors  of  the  company  in  England 
Ellwand  exerted  their  utmost  endeavours  in  order  to  reinforce 
IT^.  the  colony  with  a  numerous  body  of  new  settlers ;  and 
toiwTiiioe  ag  the  intolerant  spirit  of  Laud  exacted  conformity  to 
all  the  injunctions  of  the  church  with  greater  rigour 
than  ever,  the  condition  of  such  as  had  any  scruples 
with  respect  to  this  became  so  intolerable,  that  many 
accepted  of  their  invitation  to  a  secure  retreat  in  New 
England.  Several  of  these  were  persons  of  greater  opu- 
lence and  of  better  condition  than  any  who  had  hitherto 
migrated  to  that  country.  But  as  they  intended  to 
employ  their  fortunes,  as  well  as  to  hazard  their 
persons,  in  establishing  a  permanent  colony  there,  and 
foresaw  many  inconveniences  from  their  subjection  to 
laws  made  without  their  own  consent,  and  framed  by  a 
society  which  must  always  be  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  their  situation,  they  insisted  that  the  corporate 
powers  of  the  company  should  be  transferred  from  Eng- 
land to  America,  and  the  government  of  the  colony  be 
vested  entirely  in  those  who,  by  settling  in  the  latter 
country,  became  members  of  it.*  The  company  had 
already  expended  considerable  sums  in  prosecuting  the 
design  of  their  institution,  without  having  received 
almost  any  return,  and  had  no  prospect  of  gain,  or  even 
of  reimbursement,  but  what  was  too  remote  and  uncer- 
tain to  be  suitable  to  the  ideas  of  merchants,  the  most 
numerous  class  of  its  members.  They  hesitated, 
however,  with  respect  to  the  Icgahty  of  granting  the 
demand  of  the  intended  emigrants.  But  such  was  their 

'  Mather,  p.  19.     Neal,  p.  129. 

*  Hatchin8on*8  Coll.  of  Papers,  p.  25. 
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ftto  be  disengaged  from  an  unpromising  advcn- 
lurc,  that,  "  by  general  consent  it  was  determined,  v, 
that  the  charter  should  be  transferred,  and  the  govern-  ,t 
ment  be  settled  in  New  England."'  To  the  members  P 
of  the  corporation  wlio  chose  to  remain  at  home  was  tt 
reserved  s  share  in  the  trading  stock  and  profits  of  the 
company  during  seven  years. 

In  this  singular  transaction,  to  which  there  is  no- 
^^bing  similar  in  the  history  of  English  colonization, 
^H^  circumstaucea  merit  particular  attention  :  one  is, 
^^■B  power  of  the  company  to  make  this  transference ; 
^ifce  other  is,  the  silent  acquiescence  with  which  the 
king  permitted  it  to  take  place.  If  the  vahdity  of 
this  determination  of  the  company  be  tried  by  the 
(barter  which  constituted  it  a  body  politic,  and  con- 
iisyed  to  it  all  the  corporate  powers  with  which  it  was 
iavcsted,  it  is  evident  that  it  could  neither  exercise 
those  powers  in  any  mode  difierent  from  what  the 
diartcr  prescribed,  nor  alienate  them  in  such  a  man- 
IHT  OS  to  convert  the  jurisdiction  of  a  trading  corpo- 
ntion  in  England  into  a  provincial  government  in 
America.  Itut  from  Ihc  first  institution  of  the  corn* 
pany  of  Mossachusets  bay,  its  members  seem  to  have 
Im-n  animali-d  with  a  spirit  of  innovation  in  civil 
y,  as  well  as  in  religion ;  and  by  the  habit  of 
:tnig  established  usages  in  the  one,  they  were 
1  for  deviating  from  them  in  the  other.  They 
1  applied  for  a  royal  charter,  in  order  to  give  legal 
effect  to  tlieir  operations  in  England,  as  acts  of  a 
body  pdhic;  bat  the  persons  whom  they  sent  out  to 
America,  as  aoon  as  they  landed  there,  considered 
tbemadves  as  individuals,  united  together  by  volun- 
taiT  ■aaociation,  possessing  the  natural  right  of  men 
vbo  form  a  society,  to  adopt  what  mode  of  govem- 
ment,  and  to  enact  what  laws,  they  deemed  most  con- 

■  HaUwr,  p.  20.     HiUi-bin>oD'>  Hutt.  f.  12.    Chalmen,  p.  ISO. 
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BOOK  ducive  to  general  felicity.  Upon  this  principle  of  being 
^  entitled  to  judge  and  to  decide  for  themselves,  they 
established  their  church  in  Salem,  without  regard  to  the 
institutions  of  the  church  of  England,  of  which  the 
charter  supposed  them  to  be  members,  and  bound  of 
consequence  to  conformity  with  its  ritual.  Suitably  to 
the  same  ideas,  we  shall  observe  them  firaming  all  their 
future  plans  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  policy.  The  king, 
though  abundantly  vigilant  in  observing  and  checking 
slighter  encroachments  on  his  prerogative,  was  either  so 
much  occupied  at  that  time  with  other  cares,  occa- 
sioned by  his  fatal  breach  with  his  parliament,  that  he 
could  not  attend  to  the  proceedings  of  the  company ; 
or  he  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  remov- 
ing a  body  of  turbulent  subjects  to  a  distant  country, 
where  they  might  be  useful,  and  could  not  prove  dan- 
gerous, that  he  was  disposed  to  connive  at  the  irregu- 
larity of  a  measure  which  facilitated  their  departure. 
Colony  ex-  Without  interruption  from  the  crown,  the  adven- 
turers proceeded  to  carry  their  scheme  into  execution. 
In  a  general  court,  John  Winthrop  was  appointed 
governor,  and  Thomas  Dudley,  deputy-governor,  and 
eighteen  assistants  were  chosen ;  in  whom,  together 
with  the  body  of  freemen  who  should  settle  in  New 
England,  were  vested  all  the  corporate  rights  of  the 
company.  With  such  zeal  and  activity  did  they  prepare 
for  emigration,  that  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year 
seventeen  ships  sailed  for  New  England,  and  aboard 
these  above  fifteen  hundred  persons,  among  whom  were 
several  of  respectable  families,  and  in  easy  circum- 
stances. On  their  arrival  in  New  England,  many  were 
so  ill-satisfied  with  the  situation  of  Salem,  that  they 
explored  the  country  in  quest  of  some  better  station  ; 
and  settling  in  difiFerent  places  around  the  bay,  accord- 
ing to  their  various  fancies,  laid  the  foundations  of 
Boston,  Charlcstown,  Dorchester,   Roxborough,   and 


tended. 
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ler  towns,  which  have  since  become  considerable  in    book 

the  province.  In  each  of  these  a  church  was  established  ^^-^-^^ 

OD  the  sauie  model  with  that  of  Salem.    This,  together 

with  the  care  of  making  provision  for  their  subsistence 

ng  winter,  occupied  them  entirely  during  some 

inths.  But  in  tlie  first  general  court,  their  disposition    Oct.  ifl. 
to  consider  themselves  as  members  of  an  independent 
society,  ancoufitled  by  the  regulntion  in  tlieir  charter, 
tKgao  to  appear.     The  election  of  the  govemor  and 

luty-govemor,  the  appointment  of  all  other  ofhcers, 
id  even  the  [mwer  of  making  laws,  all  which  were 
'ifniuted  by  the  charter  to  the  freemen,  were  taken  from 
tlirm.  Olid  vested  in  the  council  of  assistants.  But  the 
■hstocratics]  spirit  of  this  resolution  did  not  accord 
the  ideas  of  eiitmlity  prevalent  among  the  people, 
bod  been  surprised  into  an  approbation  of  it. 
leit  year  the  freemen,  whose  numbers  had  been  iW- 
greatly  augmented  by  the  admission  of  new  members, 
Ksumcd  their  former  rights. 

Bat,  at  the  same  time,  they  ventured  to  deviate  None  but 
from  the  charter  in  a  matter  of  greater  moment,  which  th™im^ 
deeply  affected  all  the  future  operations  of  the  colony,  ^^^HJ^  " 
and  contributed  greatly  to  form  that  peculiar  character 
by  which  the  people  of  New  Knglmid  have  been  distin- 
gouhcd.  A  law  was  passed,  dix.iaring  that  none  shall 
beroifter  lie  admitted  freemen,  or  be  entitled  to  any 
ibare  in  the  government,  or  be  capable  of  being  chosen 
Btafpstrates,  or  even  of  serving  as  jurymen,  but  such 
••  have  been  received  into  the  church  as  niendicrs." 
By  this  resolution,  every  person  who  did  not  hold  the 
bvourilc  opinions  concerning  the  doctrines  of  religion, 
the  eliJicipUne  of  the  church,  or  the  rites  of  worship, 
*as  at  ooce  cast  out  of  the  society,  and  stri]>ped  of  all 
the  privileges  of  a  citixen.  An  uncontrolled  power  of 
■pprovtng  or  rejecting  the  claims  of  those  who  applied 

■  Ilalrhinwin,  |>,  Iti.     Chatmcn.  p.  \i3. 
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BOOK    for  admission  into  communion  with  the  chorch  being 
-^  ^  ^  vested  in  the  ministers  and  leading  men  of  each  con- 
gregation, the  most  valuable  of  all  civil  rights  was  made 
to  depend  on  their  decision  with  respect  to  qualifica- 
Pemicioua  tious  purcly  ccclesiastical.    As  in  examining  into  these 
quences  of  they  procccded  not  by  any  known  or  established  rules, 
lation!^'    but  cxcrciscd  a  discretionary  judgment,  the  clergy  rose 
gradually  to  a  degree  of  influence  and  authority,  from 
w^hich  the  levelUng  spirit  of  the  independent  church 
policy  was  calculated  to  exclude  them.     As  by  their 
determination  the  political  condition  of  every  citizen 
was  fixed,  all  paid  court  to  men  possessed  of  such  an 
important  power,  by  assuming  those  austere  and  sanc- 
timonious manners  which  were  known  to  be  the  most 
certain  recommendation  to  their  favour.     In  conse- 
quence of  this  ascendant,  which  was  acquired  chiefly 
by  the  wildest  enthusiasts  among  the  clergy,    their 
notions  became  a  standard  to  which  all  studied  to  con- 
form, and  the  singularities  characteristic  of  the  puri- 
tans in  that  age  increased,  of  which  many  remarkable 

_Jnstances  will  occur  in  the  course  of  our  narrative. 

Indian  ter-       Though  a  Considerable  number  of  planters  was  cut 

ritories  de-      .cp  v       ji         t  i       j.    •  x 

populated    ott  by  the  diseases  prevalent  m  a  country  so  imper- 
smau^pox.  f^^tly  cultivatcd  by  its  original  inhabitants  as  to  be 
still   almost   one  continued  forest,  and  several,  dis- 
couraged by  the  hardships  to  which  they  were  exposed, 
returned  to  England,  recruits  sufficient  to  replace  them 
1632.     arrived.    At  the  same  time  the  small-pox,  a  distemper 
fatal  to  the  people  of  the  New  World,  swept  away 
such  multitudes  of  the  natives,  that  some  whole  tribes 
disappeared ;  and  Heaven,  by  thus  evacuating  a  coun- 
try in  which  the  English  might  settle  without  molest- 
ation, was  supposed  to  declare  its  intention  that  they 
should  occupy  it. 
Settlements      As  scvcral  of  the  vacaut  Indian  stations  were  well 
chosen,  such  was  the  eagerness  of  the  English  to  take 
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jsion  of  them,  tliat  their  settlements  became  more 
nerous  and  more  widely  dispersed  than  suited  the 
»  of  an  infant  colony.     This  led  to  an  innova- 
I  vhicb  totally  altered  the  nature  and  constitution 
!  government.     When  a  general  court  was  to  be 
1  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty- 
,  the  freemen,  instead  of  attending  it  in  person,  as 
B  charter  prescribed,  elected  representatives  in  their 
ffcrcnt  districts,  authorizing  them  fo  appear  in  their 
DC,  with  full  potvcr  to  deliberate  and  decide  con- 
ning every  [winl  that  fell  under  the  cognizance  of 
I  general  court.     Wliether  tliis  measure  was  sug- 
rtcd  by  some  designing  leaders,  or  whether  they 
md  it  prudent  to  soothe  the  people  by  complying  with 
tbetr  inclination,    is   uncertain.     The  representatives 
were  admitted,  and  considered  themselves,  in  conjunc- 
^Jkm  with  tile  governor  and  assistants,  as  the  supreme 
^Bteislatirc  assembly  of  the  colony.  In  assertion  of  their 
^H^  rights  they  enacted,  that  no  law  should  be  passed, 
^00  tax  shiMiid  be  imposed,  and  no  public  officer  should 
be  appointed,  but  in  the  general  assembly.     The  pre- 
kxti  for  making  this  new  arrangement  were  plausible, 
^^he  nnmber  of  freemen  was  greatly  increased ;  many 
^^ktded  at  d  distance  from  the  places  where  the  supreme 
^^muti  were  held ;  personal  attendance  became  incon- 
TcnicDt ;  the  form  of  government  in  their  own  country 
bad  rendered  familiar  the   idea   of   delegating   their 
rigbta,  and  committing  the  guardianship  of  their  liber- 
ties to  representatives  of  their  own  choice,  and  the 
experience  of  ages  had  taught  them  that  this  important 
Tnist  might  with    safety  be    lodged  in    their  hands, 
nrns  did  the  company  of  Massachusets  bay,  in  leas 
than  «ix  years  from  its  incorjwration   by  the  king, 
matare  and  perfect  a  scheme  which,  I  have  already 
obaenred,  some  of  ita  more  artful  and  aspiring  leaders 
aeem  to  bnvc  had  in  view  when  the  association  for 


Extftii  or 
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BOOK  peopling  New  England  was  first  formed.  The  colony 
^..^^J^^^  must  henceforward  be  considered,  not  as  a  corporation 
whose  powers  were  defined,  and  its  mode  of  procedure 
regulated  by  its  charter,  but  as  a  society,  which,  having 
acquired  or  assumed  political  liberty,  had,  by  its  own 
voluntary  deed,  adopted  a  constitution  or  government 
framed  on  the  model  of  that  in  England. 
^^  ?'  But  however  Kberal  their  system  of  civil  policy  might 
increasefl.  be,  OS  their  rcligious  opinions  were  no  longer  under 
any  restraint  of  authority,  the  spirit  of  fanaticism  con- 
tinued to  spread,  and  became  every  day  wilder  and 
more  extravagant.  Williams,  a  minister  of  Salem,  in 
high  estimation,  having  conceived  an  antipathy  to  the 
cross  of  St.  George  in  the  standard  of  England,  de- 
claimed against  it  with  so  much  vehemence,  as  a  reUc 
of  superstition  and  idolatry  which  ought  not  to  be 
retained  among  a  people  so  pure  and  sanctified,  that 
Endicott,  one  of  the  members  of  the  court  of  assistants, 
in  a  transport  of  zeal,  publicly  cut  out  the  cross  from 
the  ensign  displayed  before  the  governor's  gate.  This 
frivolous  matter  interested  and  divided  the  colony. 
Some  of  the  militia  scrupled  to  follow  colours  in 
which  there  was  a  cross,  lest  they  should  do  honour  to 
an  idol :  others  refused  to  serve  under  a  mutilated  ban- 
ner, lest  they  should  be  suspected  of  having  renounced 
their  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  England.  After  a  long 
controversy,  carried  cfn  by  both  parties  with  that  heat 
and  zeal  which  in  trivial  disputes  supply  the  want  of 
argument,  the  contest  was  terminated  by  a  compromise. 
The  cross  was  retained  in  the  ensigns  of  forts  and  ships, 
but  erased  from  the  colours  of  the  militia.  Williams, 
on  account  of  this,  as  well  as  of  some  other  doctrines 
deemed  unsound,  was  banished  out  of  the  colony.'' 
New  set-         The  prosperous  state  of  New  England  was  now  so 

tiers. 

■ 

*  Neal's  Hist,  of  New  Engl.  p.  140,  &c.     Hutchinson,  p.  37.     Chalmers, 
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|Jy  extolled,  and  the  simple  frame  of  its  ecclesiastic    book 
i  80  oiucli  admired  by  all  wliose  affections  -  ^  . -.  - 

p  ettranged  from  tbe  church  of  EDgland,  that  crowds 

tew  settleni  flocked  thither.  Adioiig  these  were  two  *'^^- 
persona,  whouc  names  have  been  rendered  memorable 
b?  the  appearance  which  they  aftenvards  made  on  a 
more  conspicuous  theatre  :  one  was  Hugh  Peters,  the 
enthusiastic  and  intriguing  chaplain  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well ;  tbe  other  Mr.  Henry  Vane,  son  of  Sir  Henry 
Vfuje,  a  privy  councillor,  high  in  office,  and  of  great 
credit  with  the  king;  a  young  man  of  a  noble  family, 
uumatMl  with  such  zeal  for  pure  reUgion  and  such  love 
of  iibeKy  as  induced  him  to  relinquish  all  his  hopes  in 
England,  and  to  settle  in  a  colony  hitherto  no  farther 
idvHiic<--i]  in  improvement  than  barely  to  aflbrd  subsist- 
ence to  ita  members,  was  received  with  the  fondest 
admiration.  His  mortified  appearance,  his  demnre  took, 
tad  rigid  manners,  carried  even  beyond  the  standard 
uf  prccisvoess  in  that  society  which  he  joined,  seemed 
to  indicate  a  man  nf  high  spiritual  attainments,  while 
bi>  abilities  and  address  in  business  pointed  him  out 
u  mortiij  of  the  highest  station  in  the  community. 
With  universal  consent,  and  high  expectations  of  leae. 
adfUitAge  from  \\\s  administration,  he  was  elected  go- 
lernor  in  the  year  subsequent  to  his  arrival.  But  as 
llw  odairs  of  an  infant  colony  afforded  not  objects  ade- 
quate to  the  talents  of  A'ane,  his  busy  pragmatical 
^rit  occupied  itself  with  theological  subtilties  and 
^wctilatioDs  unworthy  of  his  attention.  These  were 
cxdled  by  awoman,  whose  reveries  produced  such  effects 
both  within  the  colony  and  beyond  its  precincts,  that, 
fnToloiu  as  they  may  now  appear,  they  must  be  men- 
tiooed  as  an  occurrence  of  importance  iu  its  history. 

It  was  Uie  custom  at  that  time  in  New  England,  Aniino. 
[  the  chief  men  in  every  congrt^gation,  to  meet 

t  a-wcek,  iii  order  to  rc[>oat  tlie  sermons  which  they 

vol..  II.  T 
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BOOK  had  heard,  and  to  hold  religious  conference  with  respect 
._J^'-^^  to  the  doctrine  contained  in  them.  Mrs.  Hutchinson, 
whose  husband  was  among  the  most  respectable  mem- 
bers of  the  colony,  regretting  that  persons  of  her  sex 
were  excluded  from  the  benefit  ,of  those  meetings, 
assembled  statedly  in  her  house  a  number  of  women, 
who  employed  themselves  in  pious  exercises  similar  to 
those  of  the  men.  At  first  she  satisfied  herself  with 
repeating  what  she  could  recollect  of  the  discourses 
dehvered  by  their  teachers.  She  began  afterwards  to 
add  illustrations,  and  at  length  proceeded  to  censure 
some  of  the  clergy  as  unsound,  and  to  vent  opinions 
and  fancies  of  her  own.  These  were  all  founded  on  the 
system  which  is  denominated  Antinomian  by  divines, 
and  tinged  with  the  deepest  enthusiasm.  She  taught, 
that  sanctity  of  Ufe  is  no  evidence  of  justification,  or  of 
a  state  of  favour  with  God ;  and  that  such  as  incul- 
cated the  necessity  of  manifesting  the  reality  of  our 
faith  by  obedience,  preached  only  a  covenant  of  works ; 
she  contended  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelt  person- 
ally in  good  men,  and  by  inward  revelations  and  im- 
pressions they  received  the  fullest  discoveries  of  the 
divine  will.  The  fluency  and  confidence  with  which 
she  delivered  these  notions  gained  her  many  admirers 
and  proselytes,  not  only  among  the  vulgar,  but  among 
the  principal  inhabitants.  The  whole  colony  was  infer- 
ested  and  agitated.  Vane,  whose  sagacity  and  acute- 
ness  seemed  to  forsake  him  whenever  they  were  turned 
towards  religion,  espoused  and  defended  her  wildest 
1637.     tenets.     Many  conferences  were  held,  days  of  fasting 

Their  doc-  i    i  •!•    ,  •  •    .     ^  i  i 

trincscon.  and  humiliation  were  appointed,  a  general  synod  was 
a^Knerai'^  Called,  and,  after  dissensions  so  violent  as  threatened 
•3^^*        the  dissolution  of  the  colony,  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  opin- 
ions were  condemned  as  erroneous,  and  she  herself 
banished.     Several  of  her  disciples  withdrew  from  the 
province  of  their  own  accord.     V^ane  quitted  America 
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isgust,  urilanieuted  even  by  those  who  had  lately 

1  liim  ;  sojiie  of  whoni  now  regarded  him  as  a  ^ 
;  viflionarj',  and  others  as  one  of  those  dark  turbu- 
t  spirit*  (loomed  to  embroil  every  society  into  which 
!  cnttT.' 

However  much  these  theological  contests  might  dis-  t 
kt  the  colony  of  Alassachiisets  bay,  they  contributed  in 
more  speedy  population  of  America.     AVhen  r 
Villtoms  was  banished  from  Salem  in  the  year  1634," 
Kh  wail  t)ie  attachment  of  his  hearers  to  a  pastor 
?  piety  they  revered,  that  a  good  number  of  them 
ntarily  accompanied  him  in  his  exile.  They  directed 
r  march  towards  the  soulli ;  and  having  purchased 
I  the  natives  a  considerable  tract  of  land,  to  which 
WUIiatns  gave  the  name  of  Providence,  they  settled 
there.     They  were  joined  soon  after  by  some  of  those 
awbom  the  proceedings  against  Mrs.  Hutchinson  gave 
,  and  by  a  transaction  with  the  Indians  they 
ined  a  right  to  a  fertile  island  in  Naragan.set  bay, 
1  acquired  the  name  of  Rhode  island.     Williams 
baiDcd  among  (hem  upwards  of  forty  years,  reB[wcted 
i  the  father  and  the  guide  of  the  colony  which  ho  had 
(Wanted.     His  spirit  differed  from  that  of  the  puritans 
in  Msssachiisets ;    it  was  mild  and  tolerating;    and 
■viog  ventured  himself  to  reject  estabhshed  opinions, 
r  cndcavoun-d  to  secure  the  same  Uberty  to  other  t 

.  by  maintaining,  that  the  exercise  of  private  judg- 
nt  was  a  natural  and  sacred  right;  that  the  civil 
»tc  has  no  compulsive  jurisdiction  in  the  con- 
ni  of  religion  ;  that  the  punislimcut  of  any  person 
I  Kcoinit  of  bin  opinions  was  an  encroaehment  on 
science,  and  an  act  of  persecution.'  These  humane 
ciples  be  instilled  into  his  followers ;  and  all  who 
t  or  dreaded  oppression  in  other  settlements,  resorted 

i  TIL  r,  3.     llutihmwK.  p  1.1,  71.      N-il,  p.  1,  Ul.  lU, 
L  p.  1*3.  •  Noll  Hut.  of  tirw  Engl.  p.  141. 
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BOOK  to  a  community  in  which  universal  toleration  was 
v...*^^^  known  to  be  a  fundamental  maxim.  In  the  planta- 
tions of  Providence  and  Rhode  island,  political  union 
was  established  by  voluntary  association,  and  the 
equality  of  condition  among  the  members,  as  well  as 
their  religious  opinions ;  their  form  of  government  was 
purely  democratical,  the  supreme  power  being  lodged 
in  the  freemen  personally  assembled.  In  this  state  they 
remained  until  they  were  incorporated  by  charter.* 
Colony  of       ^o  similar  causes  the  colony  of  Connecticut  is  in- 

Connec-  ... 

ticttt.  debted  for  its  origin.  The  rivalship  between  Mr. 
Cotton  and  Mr.  Hooker,  two  favourite  ministers  in  the 
settlement  of  Massachusets  bay,  disposed  the  latter, 
who  was  least  successful  in  this  contest  for  fame  and 
power,  to  wish  for  some  settlement  at  a  distance  from 
a  competitor  by  whom  his  reputation  was  eclipsed.  A 
good  number  of  those  who  had  imbibed  Mrs.  Hutchin- 
son's notions,  and  were  oflFended  at  such  as  combated 
them,  oflFered  to  accompany  him.  Having  employed 
proper  persons  to  explore  the  country,  they  pitched 
upon  the  west  side  of  the  great  river  Connecticut  as  the 
most  inviting  station ;  and  in  the  year  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  thirty-six,  about  a  hundred  persons, 
with  their  wives  and  families,  after  a  fatiguing  march 
of  many  days  through  woods  and  swamps,  arrived 
there,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  towns  of  Hartford, 
Springfield,  and  Weatherfield.  This  settlement  was 
attended  with  peculiar  irregularities.  Part  of  the  dis- 
trict now  occupied  lay  beyond  the  limits  of  the  terri- 
tory granted  to  the  colony  of  Massachusets  bay,  and 
yet  the  emigrants  took  a  commission  from  the  governor 
and  court  of  assistants,  empowering  them  to  exercise 
jurisdiction  in  that  country.  The  Dutch  from  Man- 
hados  or  New  York,  having  discovered  the  river  Con- 

■  Hutchinson,  p.  38.      Neal,  ii.  142.      Dougl.  Sum.  ii.  p.  76,  &c      Chal- 
mers,  cb.  ii. 
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^BScncul^  and  established  some  trading  houses  upon  it,  book 
^HmiI  acquired  all  the  i-ight  that  prior  possession  confers.  ^^^^'^^^ 
^Bion]  Say  and  Seic  and  Lord  Urook,  the  heads  of  two 
^Blustrious  families,  were  so  much  alarmed  at  the  arbi- 
^■nu7  measures  of  Charles  I.,  both  in  his  civil  and  eccle- 
^■Sastical  administration,  tliat  they  took  a  resohition,  not 
Hbobecomlng  young  tueu  of  noble  birth  and  liberal  sen- 
^^Hncnts,  of  retiring  to  the  New  World,  in  order  to 
^Hnjoy  such  a  form  of  religion  as  they  approved  of,  and 
^^nosc  liberties  which  they  deemed  essential  to  the  well- 
^Keing  of  society.  They,  too.  fixed  on  the  banks  of  the 
^Kounectic\it  as  their  place  of  settlement,  and  lind  taken 
^BoBMtssion,  by  building  a  fort  at  the  month  of  the  river, 
^Kriiicb,  from  their  united  names,  was  called  Say  Brook. 
^Hhe  emigrants  from  Massachuscts,  without  regarding 
^Ktber  tlic  defects  in  their  own  right  or  the  pretensions 
^Kf  ether  claimants,  kept  possession,  and  proceeded  with 
^■rigour  to  clear  and  cultivate  the  country.  By  degrees 
Hlbey  got  rid  of  every  competitor.  The  Dutch,  recently 
^nUl«d  in  America,  and  too  feeble  to  engage  in  a  war, 
^neaccably  withdrew  from  Connecticut.  Lord  Say  and 
^B^  and  Lord  Brook  made  over  to  the  colony  whatever 
^HDe  thuy  might  have  to  any  lands  in  that  region. 
^^ndctj  was  established  by  a  voluntary  compact  of  the 
^^kvo  i  and  though  they  soon  disclaimed  all  depcnd- 
^^^|HB:tbe  colony  of  Massachusets  bay,  they  retained 
^^^HcDOstion  for  its  legislative  wisdom  as  to  adopt  a 
fans  oTgrnTrnment  nearly  resembling  its  institutions, 
(nth  mpoctboth  to  civil  and  ecclesiastical  policy.  At 
■  nihsequent  period,  the  colony  of  Connecticut  was 
Bdftewtse  incorporated  by  royal  charter." 
^mt  The  history  of  the  first  attempts  to  people  the  pro-  of  New 
^Hncoi  of  New  Hampshire  and  Main,  which  form  the  u,d  Main. 
^^Bnrth  and  most  extensive  division  in  New  England, 

^^^^llMrtlnilli,  II    ft.  fii      NHl.i.lir.    Dcuabu,  ii.  168.  &c.    ClulniBn'i 
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BOOK  is  obscure  and  perplexed,  by  the  interfering  claims  of 
^*  various  proprietors.  The  company  of  Plymouth  had 
inconsiderately  parcelled  out  the  northern  part  of  the 
territory  contained  in  its  grant  among  diflferent  persons : 
of  these  only  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  and  Captain 
Mason  seem  to  have  had  any  serious  intention  to  occupy 
the  lands  allotted  to  them.  Their  efforts  to  accomplish 
this  were  meritorious  and  persevering,  but  unsuccessful. 
The  expense  of  settling  colonies  in*  an  uncultivated 
country,  must  necessarily  be  great  and  immediate ;  the 
prospect  of  a  return  is  often  uncertain,  and  always 
remote.  The  funds  of  two  private  adventurers  were 
not  adequate  to  such  an  undertaking.  Nor  did  the 
planters  whom  they  sent  out  possess  that  principle  of 
enthusiasm,  which  animated  their  neighbours  of  Massa- 
chusets  with  vigour  to  struggle  through  all  the  hard- 
ships and  dangers  to  which  society,  in  its  infancy,  is 
exposed  in  a  savage  land.  Gorges  and  Mason,  it  is 
probable,  must  have  abandoned  their  design,  if,  from 
tlie  same  motives  that  settlements  had  been  macia  in 
Rhode  island  and  Connecticut,  colonists  had  not  un- 
expectedly migrated  into  New  Hampshire  and  Main. 
Mr.  Wheelwright,  a  minister  of  some  note,  nearly 
related  to  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  and  one  of  her  most  fer- 
vent admirers  and  partisans,  had  on  this  account  been 
banished  from  the  province  of  Massachusets  bay.*"  In 
quest  of  a  new  station,  he  took  a  course  opposite  to 
the  other  exiles ;  and,  advancing  towards  the  north, 
founded  the  town  of  Exeter,  on  a  small  river  flowing 
into  Piskataqua  bay.  His  followers,  few  in  number, 
but  firmly  united,  were  of  such  rigid  principles,  that 
even  the  churches  of  Massachusets  did  not  appear  to 
them  sufficiently  pure.  From  time  to  time  they 
received  some  recruits,  whom  love  of  novelty,  or  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  the 

•^  Hutchinson,  p  70. 
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bni«*,  iirompted  to  join  tliem.     Their  plantu-   book 
lions  wore  widely  tUspcrsed,  but  tlie  country  was  thiuly  ~^,.J.^^ 
loplrd,  aiid  its  political    slate  extremely  unsettled. 
;  colony  of  Massocliusets  bay  claimed  jurisdiction 
r  Lhcm,  as  occupying  lands  situated  within  the  limits 
■Uicir  grant.     Gorges  and  Mason  asserted  the  rights 
tiveyed  lo  thera  as  proprietors  by  their  charter.     In 
districts  the  planters,  without  regarding  the 
retcnsions  of  either  party,  governed  themselves  by 
maxims  and  Uws  copied  from  those  of  their  brethren 
in  the  adjacent  colonies.''     The  first  reduction  of  the 
ilitical  constitution  in  the  provinces  of  New  Hamp- 
;  and  Main  into  a  regidar  and  permanent  form, 
i  subsctjucnL  to  the  revolution. 
\  By  extending  their  settlements,  the  English  became 
I  to  new  danger.     The  tribes  of  Indians  around 
ichuaets  bay  were  feeble  and  nnwarlike;  yet  from 
regard  t«  justice,  as  well  as  motives  of  prudence,  the 
fint  colonists  were  studious  to  obtain  the  consent  of 
t  tutives  before  they  ventured  to  occupy  any  of  their 
{Bds;  and  though  in  such  transactions  the  consider- 
I  given  was  often  very  iuadciptatc  to  the  value  of 
I  territory  acquired,  it  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
ndv  ctf  the  proprietors.     The  English  took  qvuet  The  f>riw 
1  of  the  lands  thus  conveyed  to  them,  and  no  mmtf  of 
ty  broke  out  between  them  and  the  ancient  ^t^bj 
But  the  colonies  of  Providence  and  Con-  '*«  n'*""*- 
necticut   soon  found  that  they   were  surrounded   by 
:  powerful  and  martial  nations.     Among  these  the 
t  considerable  were  the  Naragansets  and  Pequods; 
t  fomwr  seated  on  the  bay  which  bears  their  name, 
1  tbe  latter  occupying  the  territory  which  stretches 
I  the  river  Pequod  along  the  banks  of  the  Con- 
nt.     The  Pequods  were  a  formidable  people,  who 

13,  Ac.  KG.     Dauflu')  Sum.  ii.  22,  &c.     Clalnien'i 
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BOOK  could  brino^  into  the  field  a  thousand  warriors,  not 
v^-^s^^.^  inferior  in  courage  to  any  in  the  New  World.  They 
foresaw,  not  only  that  the  extermination  of  the  Indian 
race  must  be  the  consequence  of  permitting  the  English 
to  spread  over  the  continent  of  America,  but  that,  if 
measures  were  not  speedily  concerted  to  prevent  it, 
the  calamity  would  be  unavoidable.  With  this  view 
they  applied  to  the  Naragansets,  requesting  them  to 
forget  ancient  animosities  for  a  moment,  and  to  co- 
operate with  them  in  expelling  a  common  enemy  who 
threatened  both  with  destruction.  They  represented 
that,  when  those  strangers  first  lauded,  the  object  of 
their  visit  was  not  suspected,  and  no  proper  precau- 
tions were  taken  to  check  their  progress ;  that  now, 
by  sending  out  colonies  in  one  year  towards  three 
different  quarters,  their  intentions  were  manifest,  and 
the  people  of  America  must  abaudon  their  native  seats 
to  make  way  for  unjust  intruders. 

But  the  Naragansets  and  Pequods,  Hke  most  of  the 
contiguous  tribes  in  America,  were  rivals,  and  there 
subsisted  between  them  an  hereditary  and  implacable 
enmity.  Revenge  is  the  darling  passion  of  savages ; 
in  order  to  secure  the  indulgence  of  which  there  is  no 
present  advantage  that  they  will  not  sacrifice,  and  no 
future  consequence  which  they  do  not  totally  disregard. 
War  with  The  Naraganscts,  instead  of  closing  with  the  prudent 
tribe  ^"  proposal  of  their  neighbours,  discovered  their  hostile 
intentions  to  the  governor  of  Massachusets  bay  ;  and, 
eager  to  lay  hold  on  such  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
wreaking  their  vengeance  on  their  ancient  foes,  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  the  English  against  them.  The 
Pequods,  more  exasperated  than  discouraged  by  the 
imprudence  and  treachery  of  their  countrymen,  took 
the  field,  and  carried  on  the  war  in  the  usual  mode  of 
Americans.  They  surprised  stragglers,  and  scalped 
them ;  they  plundered  and  burnt  remote  settlements ; 
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ikcd  Fort  Say  Brook  without  success,  tlioiigh 
i  only  by  tweuty  men  ;  and  when  the  English  - 
tf  act  offensively,  tliey  retired  to  fastnesses  which 
I  inaccessible.  The  different  colonies  had 
1  to  unite  against  the  common  enemy,  each  fur- 
;  a  quota  of  men  in  pro[)oition  to  its  numbers. 
5  troops  of  Conneclioit,  which  lay  moat  exposed  to 
ger,  were  soon  assembled.  The  march  of  those 
I  Massachusets,  which  formed  the  most  consider- 
b<Miy,  was  retarded  by  the  most  singular  cause 
nt  erer  influenced  the  operations  of  a  military  force. 
When  they  were  mustered  previous  to  their  departure,  p 
H  was  fcmnd  that  some  of  the  officers,  as  well  as  of  the  J, 
nrivate  •oldiers,  were  still  under  a  covenant  of  works  ; 
■d  th«t  the  blessing  of  God  could  not  be  implored  or 
xrted  to  crown  the  arms  of  such  unhallowed  men 
•uccesa.  The  alarm  was  general,  and  many 
rangements  necessary  in  order  to  cast  out  the  un- 
»n,  and  to  render  this  little  band  sufficiently  pure 
to  fight  the  batlli^  of  a  pi-oplc  who  entertained  high 
ideas  of  their  own  sanctity.* 

Meanwhile  the  Comiecticiit  troops,  reinforced  by  a  n 
nualt  detachment  from  Say  Brook,  found  it  necessary  j^ 
lo  advance  towards  the  enemy.  They  were  posted  on 
a  miDg  ground,  in  the  middle  of  a  swamp  towards  the 
bead  of  the  river  Mistick,  which  they  had  surrounded 
with  palisadocs,  the  best  defence  that  their  slender  skill 
to  the  art  of  fortification  had  discovered.  Though  they 
knew  that  the  English  were  in  motion,  yet,  with  the 
iimal  improvidence  and  security  of  savages,  they  took 
DO  measures  either  to  observe  their  progress,  or  to  guard 
•gainat  being  surprised  themselves.  The  enemy,  unper- 
ceivcd,  reached  the  palisadoes  ;  and  if  a  dog  had  not 
gifen  the  alarm  by  barking,  the  Indians  must  have 
without  resistance.     In  a  moment, 
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BOOK    however,  they  started  to  arms,  and,  raising  the  war- 
^— -^.^-^  cry,  prepared  to  repel  the  assailants.    But  at  that  early 
period  of  their  intercourse  with  the  Europeans,  the 
Americans  were  little  acquainted  with  the  use  of  gun- 
powder, and  dreaded  its  effects  extremely.     While 
some  of  the  English  galled  them  with  an  incessant  fire 
through  the  intervals  between  the  palisadoes,  others 
forced  their  way  by  the  entries  into  the  fort,  filled  only 
with  branches  of  trees ;  and  setting  fire  to  the  huts 
which  were  covered  with  reeds,  the  confusion  and 
terror  quickly  became  general.     Many  of  the  women 
and  children  perished  in  the  flames ;  and  the  warriors, 
in  endeavouring  to  escape,  were  either  slain  by  the 
English,  or,  falling  into  the  hands  of  their  Indian  allies, 
who  surrounded  the  fort  at  a  distance,  were  reserved 
for  a  more  crael  fate.    After  the  junction  of  the  troops 
from   Massachusets,  the   English  resolved  to  pursue 
their   victory ;    and   hunting  the   Indians   from   one 
place  of  retreat  to  another,  some  subsequent  encoun- 
ters were  hardly  less  fatal  to  them  than  the  action  on 
the  Mistick.     In  less  than  three  months  the  tribe  of 
Pequods  was  extirpated  :    a  few  miserable  fugitives, 
who   took  refuge   among  the  neighbouring  Indians, 
being  incorporated  by  them,  lost  their  name  as  a  dis- 
tinct people.     In  this  first  essay  of  their  arms,  the 
colonists  of  New  England  seem  to  have  been  con- 
ducted by  skilful  and  enterprising  oflicers,  and  dis- 
played  both   courage   and   perseverance   as   soldiers. 
Cruelties     But  they  staincd  their  laurels  by  the  use  which  they 
against  the  made  of  victory.     Instead  of  treating  the  Pequods  as 
Indians.      ^^  independent  people,  who  made  a  gallant  efibrt  to 
defend  the  property,  the  rights,  and  the  freedom  of 
their  nation,  they  retaliated  upon  them  all  the  barba- 
rities of  American  war.     Some  they  massacred  in  cold 
blood,  others  they  gave  up  to  be  tortured  by  their 
Indian   alUes,  a   considerable   number  they  sold   as 
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nnudas,  tlic  rest  were  reduced  to  scrvitiule 

iclvt-a.' 
rehensiblc  ua  this  conduct  of  the  English 
t  he  deemed,  their  vigorous  efforts  in  this  decisive 
uiiaigii  tilled  all  the  surrounding  tribes  of  Indians 
t*ith  sucli  a  high  o|jiiiiou  of  their  valour  as  secvired 
B  long  tranquillity  to  all  their  settlements.  At  the 
RBiue  time  tlie  violence  of  administration  in  England 
ooatinaed  to  increase  their  population  and  strength,  by 
forring  many  respectable  subjects  to  tear  themselves 
friHii  all  the  tender  connexions  that  bind  men  to  their 
native  country,  and  to  fly  for  refuge  to  a  region  of  the 
New  World,  which  hitherto  presented  to  them  nothing 
that  could  allium  them  thither  but  exemption  from 
oppressioD.  The  number  of  tliose  emigrants  drew  the 
Utention  of  government,  and  ap{)cared  so  formidable, 
that  a  proclamation  was  issued,  prohibiting  masters  of 
thips  from  carrying  passengers  to  New  England  without 
ipfcial  permission.  On  nmny  occasions  this  injunction 
WM  clotled  or  disregarded.  Fatally  fur  the  king,  it 
operated  with  full  etfect  in  one  instance.  Sir  Arthur 
Haslerig,  Johu  Hampden,  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  some 
other  persons  whose  pnnciples  and  views  coincided  with 
dtms,  impntietit  to  enjoy  those  civil  and  religious  hher- 
lics  which  they  struggled  in  vaiu  to  obtain  in  Great 
Britain,  liirt-d  some  ships  to  carry  them  and  their 
attetKlatits  to  New  England.  By  order  of  council,  an 
cmbai^  was  laid  on  these  when  on  the  point  of  sail- 
ing; and  Charles,  far  from  suspecting  that  the  future 
revohitiora  in  his  kingdoms  were  to  be  excited  and 
directed  by  persons  in  such  a  humble  sphere  of  life. 
birtibly  detained  the  men  destined  to  overturn  hia 
tlmoe.  and  to  terminate  his  days  by  a  violent  death.' 

'  nuitiiii    I    r-  '"■  7^-  ^■^-      Malbn,  Magnilii,  b.  (li.  cfa.  6.     HalMnl'i 

i»Ju.  b.  Lfh.  .,  ti.  23.     Nm*.-,  Hut.  of  J 

^1.  lU,  160,  Ac. 
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BOOK        But,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  government  to  check 
v-^J^^  this  spirit  of  migration,  the  measures  of  the  king  and 
his  ministers  were  considered  by  a  great  body  of  the 
people  as  so  hostile  to  those  rights  which  they  deemed 
roost  valuable,  that  in  the  course  of  the  year  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  about  three  thousand 
persons  embarked  for  New  England,  choosing  rather 
to  expose  themselves  to  all  the  consequences  of  disre- 
garding the  royal  proclamation,  than  to  remain  longer 
under  oppression.    Exasperated  at  this  contempt  of  his 
authority,  Charles  had  recourse  to  a  violent  but  effectual 
mode  of  accomplishing  what  he  had  in  view.    A  writ  of 
quo  warranto  was  issued  against  the  corporation  of 
Colony  of   Massachuscts  bay.     The  colonists  had  conformed  so 
8eu  bay      little  to  the  tcrms  of  their  charter,  that  judgment  was 
and  foonT'  givcu  agaiust  them  without  difficulty.   They  were  found 
WtoJTitf*'^  to  have  forfeited  all  their  rights  as  a  corporation,  which, 
righto.       of  course,  returned  to  the  crown,  and  Charles  began  to 
take  measures  for  new-modelling  the  political  frame  of 
the  colony,  and  vesting  the  administration  of  its  affairs 
in  other  hands.    But  his  plans  were  never  carried  into 
execution.    In  every  corner  of  his  dominions  the  storm 
now  began  to  gather,  which  soon  burst  out  with  such 
fatal  violence,  that  Charles,  during  the  remainder  of  his 
unfortunate  reign,  occupied  with  domestic  and  more  in- 
teresting cares,  had  not  leisure  to  bestow  any  attention 
upon  a  remote  and  inconsiderable  province.'' 

On  the  meeting  of  the  long  pariiament,  such  a  revo- 
lution took  place  in  England,  that  all  the  motives  for 
migrating  to  the  New  World  ceased.  The  maxims  of  the 
puritans  with  respect  to  the  government  both  of  church 
and  state  became  predominant  in  the  nation,  and  were 
enforced  by  the  hand  of  power.  Their  oppressors  were 
humbled ;  that  perfect  system  of  reformed  polity,  which 
had  long  been  the  object  of  their  admiration  and  desire, 

'*  Hutchinson,  p.  8G,  502,  fee.     Chalmers's  Annals,  i.  161. 
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^HHHHBVnjr  law;  and  amidst  the  intrigues  and    book 

Knflicts  oi'  an  obstinate  civil  war,  turbulent  and  aspir-  ~-J~ 

Hg  spirits  found  sucb  full  occupation,  that  tbey  had  no 
Bduccmcnt  to  (juit  a  busy  theatre,  on  which  they  had 
Hmd  to  act  a  most  conspicuous  part.     From  the  year  suuot  ibc 
HhB  tbousiuid  six  hundred  and  twenty,  ^vhen  the  first  thu^oi^. 
^■jfe^olony  was  conducted  to  New  England  by  the 
^^^^nts,  to  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
^H^^S  has  been  computed,  that  twenty-one  thousand 
Hh>  hundred  British  subjects  had  settled  there.     The 
Bnoey  expendi  d  by  various  adventurers  dmng  that 
BBriod,  in  fitting  out  ships,  in  purcliasing  stock,  and 
Huisportiug  settlers,  amounted,  on  n  moderate  calcu- 
HtioD,  Dcnrly  to  two  hundred  thousand  |x>uuds:'  a  vast 
Bbbi  in  that  age,  and  which  no  principles,  inferior  iu 
■biee  to  those  wherewith  the  puritans  were  animated, 
■paid  have  persuaded  men  to  lay  out,  on  the  uncertain 
InHpect  of  obtuining  an  establishment  in  a  remote  un- 
HpUival«d  n^ion,  which,  from  its  situation  and  climate, 
Ipild  allure  them  with  no  ho{>c  but  that  of  finding  sub- 
^btcncc  and  enjoying  freedom.     For  some  years,  even 
HtfiBstciice  was  procured  with  difficulty ;  and  it  was 
towants  the  close  of  the  period  to  which  our  narrative 
is  arrived,  before  the  product  of  the  settlement  yielded 
the  planters  any  return  for  their  stock.     About  that 
time  they  began  to  export  corn  in  small  quantities  to 
the  West  Indies,  and  made  some  feeble  attempts  to 
extend  the  fishery,  and  to  open  the  trade  in  lumber, 
which  have  since  proved  the  staple  articles  of  com- 
merce in  the  colony.'     Since  the  year  one  thousand 
-Ik  hundred  and  forty,  the  number  of  people  with 
'fliicb  New  England  has  recruited  the  population  of 
ilii'  parent  stotc,  is  supposed  at  least  to  equal  what 

'  Ua'lH.  b.  t.  <*.  «.  p.  17  i  rh.  S,  |i.  23.     nuKl>li>«»>,i>.  193.    C'h-lmen'* 
\.„w^k.  p.  II*. 

p.  91,92,  ^^m 
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BOOK    may  have  been  drained  from  it  by  occasional  niigra- 
v->.Iw^  tions  thither. 

But  though  the  sudden  change  of  system  in  Great 
Britain  stopped  entirely  the  influx  of  settlers  into  New 
England,  the  principles  of  the  colonists  coincided  so 
perfectly  with  those  of  the  popular  leaders  in  parlia- 
ment, that  they  were  soon  distinguished  by  peculiar 
Exemption  marks  of  their  brotherly  afiection.     By  a  vote  of  the 
tain  daties  housc  of  CommoHS,  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hun- 
^^o^  ^^^  ^^^  forty-two,  the  people  in  all  the  different 
*»**»•         plantations   of  New   England  were   exempted   from 
payment  of  any  duties,  either  upon  goods  exported 
thither,  or  upon  those  which  they  imported  into  the 
mother  country,  until  the  house  shall  take  farther  order 
1646.     to  the  contrary.     This  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the 
authority  of  both  houses.  Encouraged  by  such  an  extra- 
ordinary privilege,  industry  made  rapid  progress  in  all 
the  districts  of  New  England,  and  population  increased 
along  with  it.    In  return  for  those  favours,  the  colonists 
applauded  the  measures  of  parliament,  celebrated  its 
generous  efforts  to  vindicate  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  nation,  prayed  for  the  success  of  its  arms,  and  framed 
regulations  in  order  to  prevent  any  exertion  in  favour 
of  the  king  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic* 

Relying  on  the  indulgent  partiality  with  which  all 
their  proceedings  were  viewed  by  men  thus  closely 
united  with  them  in  sentiments  and  wishes,  the  people 
of  New  England  ventured  on  a  measure,  which  not 
only  increased  their  security  and  power,  but  may  be 
regarded  as  a  considerable  step  towards  independence. 
Under  the  impression  or  pretext  of  the  danger  to  which 
they  were  exposed  from  the  surrounding  tribes  of 
Indians,  the  four  colonies  of  Massachusets,  Plymouth, 
Connecticut,  and  Newhavcn,  entered  into  a  league  of 
perpetual  confederacy,  offensive  and  defensive;  an  idea 

'  Hutchinson,  p.  114.     App.  517.     Chalmers's  Annals,  i.  174,  176. 
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miliar  to  several  leading  men  in  the  colonies,  as  it 

i  friuned  in  imitation  of  the  famous  bond  of  nnion 

ong  the  Dutch  provinces,  in  whose  dominions  the 

rownistshatl  long  resided.  It  was  stipulated,  that  the 

s  should  henceforth  be  distinguished  by  the 

;  of  the  Unit«d  Colonies  of  New  iinj;lund ;  that 

1  colony  shall  remain  separate  and  distinct,  and 

e  exclusive  jurisdiction  within  its  own  territory ; 

that  in  every  war,  offensive  or  defensive,  each  of 

I  confederates  shall  furnish  his  quota  of  men,  pro- 

^  and  money,  at  a  rate  tQ  be  fixed  fvotn  time  to 

ic,  in  proportion  to  tlie  mimber  of  people  in  each 

r  HtUement ;  that  an  assembly  composed  of  two  cotii- 

1  from  each  colony  shall  be  held  annually, 

L  vitb  power  to  dehberate  and  decide  in  all  points  of 

1  concern  to  the  confederacy ;  and  e\ery  deter- 

,  in  wliich  sis  of  their  number  concur,  shall 

ling  on  the  whole."'     In  this  transaction  the 

of  New  England  seem  to  have  considered 

elves  as  independent  societies,  [assessing  all  the 

flights  of  sovereignty,  and  free  from  the  control  of  any 

I  miptnot  power.  The  governing  party  in  England,  occu- 

I  fied  with  afliiirs  of  more  urgent  concern,  and  nowise 

TAsposod  to  ultserve  the  conduct  of  their  brethren  in 

IjUm-rica  with  any  jealous  attention,  suffered  the  mea- 

are  to  paiui  without  animadversion. 

Emboldened  by  this  connivance,  the  spirit  of  inde< 

!  gatliered  strength,  and  soon  displayed  itself 

some  iK-rsons  of  note  in  the  colony  of 

,  averse  to  the  $y.')teni  of  ecclesiastical 

pofity  Mlahlished  there,  and  preferring  to  it  the  govcni- 

D»-nl  and  dist;iplinc  of  the  churches  of  England  or 

^tland,  having  remonstrated   to  the  general  court 

igiiiMt  the  injustice  of  depriving  them  of  their  rights 

■  TCmT*  OM.  or  NrB  Ed|.  i.  303,  tec      llatc)iin»n.  p,  13t.     CiMlinera'i 
AMib.  p  177. 
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Petition  of 
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■entera 
rejected. 


1652. 
Right  of 
coining 
assumed 
hy  the 
colonists. 


as  freemen,  and  of  their  privileges  as  Christians, 
because  they  could  not  join  as  members  with  any 
of  the  congregational  churches,  petitioned  that  they 
might  no  longer  be  bound  to  obey  laws  to  which  they 
had  not  assented,  nor  be  subjected  to  taxes  imposed 
by  an  assembly  in  which  they  were  not  represented. 
Their  demands  were  not  only  rejected,  but  they  were 
imprisoned  and  fined  as  disturbers  of  the  public  peace; 
and  when  they  appointed  some  of  their  number  to  lay 
their  grievances  before  parliament,  the  annual  court, 
in  order  to  prevent  this  appeal  to  the  supreme  power, 
attempted  first  to  seize  their  papers,  and  then  to 
obstruct  their  embarkation  for  England.  But  though 
neither  of  these  could  be  accomplished,  such  was  the 
address  and  influence  of  the  colonies'  agents  in  Eng- 
land, that  no  inquiry  seems  to  have  been  made  into 
this  transaction."  This  was  followed  by  an  indication, 
still  less  ambiguous,  of  the  aspiring  spirit  prevalent 
among  the  people  of  Massachusets.  Under  every 
form  of  government  the  right  of  coining  money  has 
been  considered  as  a  prerogative  peculiar  to  sove- 
reignty, and  which  no  subordinate  member  in  any 
state  is  entitled  to  claim.  Regardless  of  this  esta- 
blished maxim,  the  general  court  ordered  a  coinage  of 
silver  money  at  Boston,  stamped  with  the  name  of  the 
colony,  and  a  tree  as  an  apt  symbol  of  its  progressive 
vigour.**  Even  this  usurpation  escaped  without  notice. 
The  independents,  having  now  humbled  all  rival  sects, 
engrossed  the  whole  direction  of  affairs  in  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  and  long  accustomed  to  admire  the  government 
of  New  England,  framed  agreeably  to  those  principles 
which  they  had  adopted  as  the  most  perfect  model  of 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity,  they  were  unwilling  to 


"  Neal's  Hist,  of  New  Eng.  i.  121.    Hutchinson's  Hist.  145,  &c.    Collect. 
188,  &c.     Chalmers's  Annals,  179.     Mather,  Magnnl.  b.  iii.  ch.  i.  p.  30. 
°  Hutchinson's  Hist.  177,  173.     Chalmers's  Annals,  p.  181. 
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stain   its   reputation  by  censuring  any  part  of  its    book 
conduct  .—5:^ 

When  Cromwell  usurped  the  supreme  power,  the  Cromwdi 
colonies  d New  England  continued  to  stand  as  high SbeN^ 
in  his  estimation.     As  he  had  deeply  imbibed  all  the  ^^ 
bnatical  notions  of  the  independents,  and  was  per- 
petually surrounded  by  the  most  eminent  and  artful 
teachers  of  that  sect,  he  kept  a  constant  correspond- 
ence with  the  leading  men  in  the  American  settle- 
ments, who  seem  to  have  looked  up  to  him  as  a  zealous 
patron  .*"     He  in  return  considered  them  as  his  tnost 
devoted  adherents,  attached  to  him  no  less  by  affection 
than  by  principle.     He  soon  gave  a  striking  proof  of 
this.    On   the  conquest  of  Jamaica,   he   formed   aPropoMsto 
icheme   for   the    security    and   improvement  of  thelh^'Sia^ 
acquisition  made   by  his  victorious  arms,   suited  tojjj^^^ 
the  ardour  of  an  impetuous  spirit  that  delighted  in 
Momplishing  its  ends  by  extraordinary  means.     He 
Imposed  to  transport  the  people  of  New  England  to 
that  island,  and  employed  every  argument  calculated 
to  make  impression  upon  them,   in  order  to  obtain 
their  consent.     He  endeavoured  to  rouse  their  reU- 
90Q8  zeal  by  representing  what  a  fatal  blow  it  would 
^  to  the  man  of  sin,  if  a  colony  of  the  faithful  were 
•rttled  in  the  midst  of  his  territories  in  the  New 
^wld.     He  allured  them  with  prospects  of  immense 
health  in  a  fertile  region,  which  would  reward  the 
mdnstry  of  those  who  cultivated  it,  with  all  the  pre- 
^*008  productions  of  the  torrid  zone,   and  expressed 
his  fervent  wish  that  they  might  take  possession  of  it, 
^  order  to  fulfil  God's  promise  of  making  his  people 
the  head  and  not  the  tail.     He  assured  them  of  being 
•^pported  by  the  whole  force  of  his  authority,  and  of 
^^ing  all  the  powers  of  government  entirely  in  their 
•^ds.     But  by  this  time  the  colonists  were  attached  9°^^ 

9  HvtdiiiiBOB,  App.  520,  Au:.     CoUect.  p.  233. 
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BOOK    to  a  conntry  in   which  they  had  resided  for  n 

^ i^.^..  years,  and  where,  though  they  did  not  obtain  ( 

JJ^^^  lence,  they  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  life  in  g 
abundance ;  and  they  dreaded  so  much  the  nox 
climate  of  the  West  Indies,  which  had  proved  1 
to  a  great  number  of  the  English  who  first  set 
in  Jamaica,  that  they  declined,  though  in  the  c 
respectful  terms,  closing  with  the  protector's  prof 
tion.** 

1  Hntchinson,  p.  190,  &c.     Chalmers,  p.  188. 
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Note  I,  p.  1, 


R  mv  inquiriee  coucenung  liie  numners  and  policy  of  ihe  Mexi- 
I,  I  nat«  receiTed  mucb  iiifornuitioQ  from  a  Urge  manuscript  of 
B  Alonso  de  Corita,  one  of  the  judges  in  the  court  of  nudieuce 
"     ■  In  the  year  1553.  Philip  II.,  in  order  to  discover  the 

I  of  terming  tribute  from  his  Iiidiau  subjects,  that  nould  be 
K  tiniFficisl  to  the  crown,  aud  least  oppressive  to  them,  addressed 
indote  to  all  the  courts  of  audience  in  America,  enjoining  them 
icr  certain  queries  whieb  be  proposed  to  them,  concerning  tho 
[  form  of  government  established  among  tbe  various  nations 
tt  Indians,  and  ibe  mode  lu  vhicb  tliey  had  Ix-ea  accustomed  to  pay 
laxM  lo  their  kinga  or  chiefs.  In  obedience  to  tliis  mandate,  Corita, 
■bo  had  resided  nineteen  yeare  in  Americu.  fourteen  uf  which  ha 
pMwd  in  New  S]>iun.  composed  the  work  of  which  I  have  a  copy. 
Hfl  loctnaiats  bis  sovereign,  that  be  had  mode  it  an  object,  dunng 
hia  nsideace  hi  America,  and  in  all  iu  provinces  nhich  he  had 
vhited,  to  inijliini  diligently  into  Ihe  manners  and  customs  of  the 
native*  ;  that  ho  bad  conversed  for  this  purpose  with  many  aged  and 
blelligmt  Indians,  and  consulted  scvernl  of  the  Spauish  ccclesi- 
Miea,  who  nndersf^od  the  Indian  languages  most  perfectly,  par- 
bealariy  worne  of  thone  who  landed  in  New  Spain  eoon  after  the 


emqimL 


Corita 


appear 


tiofsc 


e  learning,  and  to  have 


n  bis  inquines  with  tbe  diligence  and  accuracy  to  which  he 
pMends.  Greater  credit  is  due  to  his  testimony  from  one  cimim- 
■■BM.  His  work  was  not  composed  with  a  view  to  publicslion.  or 
■B  ntpport  of  any  particular  tlieory.  but  contains  simple,  though  full, 
«MWM»  to  queries  proposed  to  him  officially.  Though  lleri'ert 
iee*  not  mention  him  among  the  authors  whom  be  htid  followed  as 
nidca  {n  bis  history,  I  skonld  suppose,  from  several  facts  of  which 
M  takea  itotice.  as  well  as  from  several  expressions  which  he  uses, 
Ika  Ihla  raemoriul  of  (.^orita  was  not  unkuovm  to  him. 

Note  II.  p.  10. 

The  Mtrljr  Spuiiah  writers  were  so  bnsty  and  inaccurate  in  eaU- 

Bttiiiff  tlui  Bumbofs  of  people  in  tbe  pronncee  and  towns  of  Ame- 

^Im.  UMt  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  that  of  Mexico  itself  with  any 

i  of  prwision.     Cortes  describes  the  extent  and  populousnesi 

-^  in  general  terms,  which  imply  that  it  was  not  inferior  t« 

leM  cities  in  Europe.    Gomam  is  more  explicit,  and  afflrms, 

I'tbere  men  ffO.nno  bouses  or  families  in  Mexico.   Cron.  c.  78. 

»bLi  opinion,  dec.  11.  lib.  vii.  c.  1ft :  and  the  generalltf 
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of  writers  follow  them  implicitly,  without  inquiry  or  scruple.  Ac- 
cording to  this  account,  the  inhahitants  of  Mexico  must  have  been 
about  300,000.  Torquemada,  with  his  usual  propensity  to  the 
marvellous,  asserts,  that  there  were  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
houses  or  families  in  Mexico,  and  consequently  about  six  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants.  Lib.  iii.  c.  S3.  But  in  a  very  judicious  account 
of  the  Mexican  empire,  by  one  of  Cortes*  officers,  the  population  is 
fixed  at  60,000  people.  Ramusio,  iii.  3(?9,  A.  Even  by  this  account, 
which  probably  is  much  nearer  the  truth  than  any  of  the  foregoing, 
Mexico  was  a  great  city. 

Note  III.  p.  13. 

It  is  to  P.  Torribio  de  Benevente  that  I  am  indebted  for  this 
curious  observation.  Palafox,  bishop  of  Ciudad  de  la  Puebla  los 
Angeles,  confirms  and  illustrates  it  more  fully.  The  Mexican,  says 
he,  is  the  only  language  in  which  a  termination  indicating  respect, 
sUabas  rei)erentiales  y  de  cortesiay  may  be  affixed  to  every  word.  By 
adding  the  final  syllable  zin  or  azin  to  any  word,  it  becomes  a  proper 
expression  of  veneration  in  the  mouth  of  an  inferior.  If,  in  speak- 
ing to  an  equal,  the  word  father  is  to  be  used,  it  is  tutl,  but  an  inferior 
says  tatzin.  One  priest  speaking  to  another,  calls  him  ieopixque; 
a  person  of  inferior  rank  calls  him  teopixcatzin.  The  name  of  the 
emperor  who  reigned  when  Cortes  invaded  Mexico,  was  Montezuma ; 
but  his  vassals,  from  reverence,  pronounced  it  Montezumazin.  Torri- 
bio, MS.  Palaf.  Virtudes  del  Indio,  p.  65.  The  Mexicans  had  not 
only  reverential  nouns,  but  reverential  verbs.  The  manner  in  which 
these  are  formed  from  the  verbs  in  common  use,  is  e.^lained  by  D. 
Jos.  Aug.  Aldama  y  Guevara  in  his  Mexican  Grammar,  No.  188. 

Note  IV.  p.  17. 

From  comparing  several  passages  in  Corita  and  Herrera,  we  may 
collect,  with  some  degree  of  accuracy,  the  various  modes  in  which 
the  Mexicans  contributed  towards  the  support  of  government.  Some 
persons  of  the  first  order  seem  to  have  been  exempted  from  the 
payment  of  any  tribute,  and,  as  their  only  duty  to  the  public,  were 
bound  to  personal  service  in  war,  and  to  follow  the  banner  of  their 
sovereign  with  their  vassals.  2.  The  immediate  vassals  of  the  crown 
were  bound,  not  only  to  personal  military  service,  but  paid  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  produce  of  their  lauds  in  kind.  3.  Those  who 
held  offices  of  honour  or  trust,  paid  a  certain  share  of  what  they 
received  in  consequence  of  holding  these.  4.  Each  capulUBy  or  asso- 
ciation, cultivated  some  part  of  the  common  field  allotted  to  it,  for 
the  behoof  of  the  crown,  and  deposited  the  produce  in  the  royal 
granaries.  5.  Some  part  of  whatever  wa^  brought  to  the  public 
markets,  whether  fruits  of  the  earth,  or  the  various  productions  of 
their  artists  and  manufacturers,  was  demanded  for  the  public  use, 
and  the  merchants  who  paid  this  were  exempted  from  every  other 
tax.  6.  The  mayeqxies,  or  adscripti  gleh(r,y  were  bound  to  cultivate 
certain  districts  iu  every  province,  which  may  be  considered  as 
crown  lands,  and  brought  the  increase  into  public  storehouses.  Thus 
the  sovereign  received  some  part  of  whatever  was  useful  or  valuable 
in  the  coimtry,  whether  it  was  the  natural  production  of  the  soil. 
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J  gr  Mtniired  hf  tbe  industiy  of  the  people.  Wliat  each  contribut«d 
tD«ara«  the  sapport  of  govemmeat,  se<:ms  to  have  been  iuconaider- 
■ble.  Curita,  in  assner  to  one  of  the  queries  put  to  tlie  audience 
of  Sicxiro  bjr  Philip  II..  ^nileavourB  to  estimiite  iu  money  the  value 
at  wb»t  «rJi  citizen  might  be  supposed  to  pay,  and  does  not  reckon 
I  it  at  man  ihao  three  or  four  rmU.  about  eighteen  pence  or  two 
I  aliillings  A  head. 

Note  V.  p.  18. 

Cortaa,  who  seems  to  bavo  been  as  much  astonished  with  this,  aa 

I  with  any  inatance  of  Mexican  ingenuity,  gives  a  particular  descrip- 

1  tioD  of  it.     ■'  Along  one  of  the  canseways,"  says  be,  "  by  which  they 

I  Htler  the  city,  are  I'ouducled  two  conduils,  compost'd  of  clay  tern- 

I  WTpd  with  uiortar.  about  two  paces  in  breadth,  and  raised  about  six 

I  xct.     In  oue  of  them  is  conveyed  a  stream  of  excellent  water,  as 

a  the  body  of  a  man.  into  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  it  su]>- 

e  inhabitants  plentifully.     The  other  is  empty,  that  when 

aary  to  clean  or  rqioir  the  former,  the  stream  of  water 

Ftsnnrd  into  it.     As  this  conduit  prasses  along  two  of  the 

^  wlicro  there  are  breaches  in  the  causeway,  through  which 

t  wBt«r  of  the  lake  flows,  it  is  conveyed  over  them  in  pipes  as 

hrge  u  the  body  of  an  ox,  then  carried  from  the  conduit  to  the 

Rmotv  qtuirt«ra  of  the  city  in  canoes,  and  sold  to  the  inhabitants." 

r  SeUx.  ap.  Ramus.  341,  A. 

Note  VI.  p.  19. 

In  the  armnurj  of  the  royal  palace  of  Madrid  are  shown  suits  of 

tmoui,  itbir-li  am  colled  Montezuma's.     They  are  composed  uf  thin 

wnA  coppef-platrs.     In  the  opinion  of  very  intelligent  judges, 

art)  fftidenily  msteni.    The  forms  of  tlie  silver  ornaments  upon 

L.  irtirrtcnting  dragons,  ini.,  may  bo  cim&iderud  as  a  contirma- 

of  thia.     Tlicy  ore  infinitely  superior,  in  point  of  workmuuship, 

~   I  of  Amorican  art.     The  Spmiiords  prolmbly  received 

&  from  tho  Philippine  islands.     The  only  unquestionable  speci- 

B  of  Hexicao  art  that  I  know  of  ui  Oreat  Britain  is  a  cup  of  vet; 

■  gold,  wrliicb  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  Montezuma.     It  weighs 

B.  I2dwt.     Throo  drawings  of  it  were  exhibited  to  the  Socie^ 

f  Aaiiqaarics,  Juno  10,  lldi.    A  man's  bead  is  represented  on  this 

Od  oae  side  the  full  face,  on  the  other  (he  profile,  on  the 

e  Wk  parts  of  the  bead.     The  relievo  is  said  to  have  been 

i  bf  punching  the  inside  of  the  cup,  so  as  to  make  the  repro- 

a  it  B  face  OD  the  outside.      The  features  are  gross,  but 

sated  with  some  dogreo  of  art.  and  certainly  too  rude  Tor 

5maiA  workmanship.     This  cup  was  pun^based  by  Edward  Earl 
Orftrd.  wbile  he  lay  in  tlie  bariiour  of  Cadiz  with  the  fleet  under 
' .  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  hb  grandson.  Lord 
n  iudebted  fur  this  information  to  my  respectable  ood 
I  friend.  Mr.  Harrington.       In   tbo  sixth    volume   of  the 
,  p.  107,  is  published  an   arcouiit   of  some  masks  of 
U  bronght  from  a  burying- ground  on  the  American  conti- 
t  HVenty  miles  from  the  Itritish  scttlnraeut  on  the  Mo» 
m.      They  ore  said  to  be  likenoasca  of  chiefs,  or  Otbw 
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eminent  persons.  From  the  descriptions  and  engravings  of  them, 
we  have  an  additional  proof  of  the  imperfect  state  of  arts  among  the 
Americans. 

Note  VII.  p.  24. 

The  learned  reader  will  perceive  how  much  I  have  been  indebted* 
in  this  part  of  my  work,  to  the  guidance  of  the  bishop  of  Gloucester, 
'who  has  traced  the  successive  steps  by  which  the  human  mind  advanced 
in  this  line  of  its  progress,  with  much  erudition,  and  greater  ingenuity. 
He  is  the  first,  as  far  as  I  know,  who  formed  a  rational  and  consis- 
tent theory  concerning  the  various  modes  of  writing  practised  by 
nations,  according  to  the  various  degrees  of  their  improvement 
Div.  Legation  of  Moses,  iii.  69,  &c.  Some  important  observations 
have  been  added  by  M.  le  President  de  Brosses,  the  learned  and 
intelligent  author  of  the  Traite  de  la  Formation  Mecanique  det 
Langues,  tom.  i.  295,  &c. 

As  the  Mexican  paintings  are  the  most  curious  monuments  ex- 
tant of  the  earliest  mode  of  writing,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  give 
some  account  of  the  means  by  which  they  were  preserved  from  the 
general  wreck  of  every  work  of  art  in  America,  and  communicated 
to  the  public.  For  the  most  eaHy  and  complete  collection  of  these 
published  by  Purchas,  we  are  indebted  to  the  attention  of  that 
curious  inquirer,  Hakluyt.  Don  Antonia  Mendoza,  viceroy  of  New 
Spain,  having  deemed  those  paintings  a  proper  present  for  Charles  V., 
the  ship  in  which  they  were  sent  to  Spain  was  taken  by  a  French 
cruiser,  and  they  came  into  the  possession  of  Thevet,  the  kings 
geographer,  who,  having  travelled  himself  into  the  New  World,  and 
described  one  of  its  provinces,  was  a  curious  observer  of  whatever 
tended  to  illustrate  the  manners  of  the  Americans.  On  his  death, 
they  were  purchased  by  Hakluyt,  at  that  time  chaplain  of  the  English 
ambassador  to  the  French  court ;  and  being  left  by  him  to  Purchas, 
were  published  at  the  desire  of  the  learned  antiquaiy,  Sir  Henry 
Spelman.  Purchas,  iii.  1065.  They  were  translated  from  English 
into  French  by  Melchizedeck  Tlievenot,  and  published  in  his  col- 
lection of  voyages,  a.d.  1683. 

The  second  specimen  of  Mexican  picture-writing  was  published 
by  Dr.  Francis  Gemelli  Carreri,  in  two  copper-plates.  The  first  is 
a  map,  or  representation  of  the  progress  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  on 
their  first  arrival  in  the  country,  and  of  the  various  stations  in  which 
they  settled,  before  they  founded  Uie  capital  of  their  empire  in  the 
lake  of  Mexico.  The  second  is  a  chronological  wheel,  or  circle, 
representing  the  manner  in  which  they  computed  and  marked  their 
cycle  of  fifty-two  years.  He  received  both  from  Don  Carlos  de 
Siguenza  y  Congorra,  a  diligent  collector  of  ancient  Mexican  docn- 
ments.  But  as  it  seems  now  to  be  a  received  opinion,  founded,  as 
far  as  I  know,  on  no  good  evidence,  that  Carreri  was  never  out  of 
Italy,  and  that  his  famous  (riro  d^el  Mundo  is  an  account  of  a  ficti- 
tious voyage,  I  have  not  mentioned  these  paintings  in  the  text* 
They  have,  however,  manifestly  the  appearance  of  being  Mexican 
productions,  and  are  allowed  to  be  so  by  Boturini^  who  was  well 
qualified  to  determine  whether  they  were  genuine  or  supposititious. 
M.  Clavigera  likewise  admits  them  to  be  genuine  paintings  of  the 
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To  me  ibey  always  appeared  lo  be  so.  though, 

reel  no  part  of  my  iiarretive  upen  questionabls 

I  not  refer  to  them.     The  etyte  of  painling  in  the 

I  coosiilerHhly  more  perfect  tlian  any  other  specimen  of 

D  deaden  :  hut  im  the  original  i^  buJ  to  have  been  much  do- 

^  I  flusp<«t  that  it  has  been  improved  by  some  touches 

d  of  BQ  t^uropcau  artist.    Carreri,  Churchill,  iv.  p.  48Ti 

e  cfaronologiciil  wheel  it  a  juat  delineation  of  the  Meiicnn  mod6    i 

J  tinw,  u  described  by  AcosU,  lib.  vi,  c.  'J.     It  seema  ^ 

I  mvmhU  onti  which  that  learned  Jesuit  had  seen  ;  and  if  it  be 

d  M  B  omuine  monument,  it  proves  that  the  Meiicane  had 

I  or  uvitnry  characters,  which  represented  several  tilings 

Each  month  is  there  represented  by  a  eymliol 

■ire  of  some  work  or  rite  peculiar  to  it. 

e  third  epccimen  of  Mexican  painting  was  discovered  by  another 

.    Id  lT30,X<orenzoBotuTimBenaduci  set  out  forXenSpain,   I 

a  Jed  by  aereral  incidents  to  study  tlie  languago  of  the  Mexir   | 

d  to  collect  the  remains  of  their  historical  monuments.     H« 

il  nine  years  lu  Lin  researcbeti,  with  the  eutl|iisiusin  of  a  pro- 

■,  and  the  pulieuce  of  on  antiquary.     In  1710,  he  published  at 

i,  Idta  lir  una  Sumra  Hutoria  General  dc  la  America  StpUn- 

iHUaluiU)(  HU  acronnt  of  tite  rosult  of  his  mtfuiriea  ;    and 

L  lA  it  a  rutulugue   of  his  American  Historii^  Kluseum, 

■dttr  ihirty-aix  difTerent  heads.    Hia  idea  of  a  new  histoiy 

WHi  ine  ihn  work  of  a  whiinaicul,  credulous  man.     But  hia 

if  UnxiiTin  maps,  paintings,  tribute- rolls,  calendars,  &a., 

h  Ufgnr  thnn  onr  coold  have  expected.    Unfortunately  a  ship. 


nbyaJiKi.-.-li-li  [.n 


lUiiidtuublo  part  of  them  to  Earope,  i 
rer,  during  the  war  between  G rra I  Britain 
i  in  tboyoar  I'^lt;  and  it  is  probable 
-:•.,  into  tlie  hands  of  ignorant  captore, 
liisplensure  of  the  Spanish  court,  and  \ 
,  iJ,     The  hisloiy,  of  which  ihe  lil*ii.  lia. 

uiftLiiii,  uon  uevor  published.  The  remainder  of  his 
•  tn  have  been  dispereed.  Some  part  of  it  came  iuui 
1  of  llie  present  ardibishnp  of  Toledo,  when  he  waa 
le  of  New  Spain :  and  he  published  iiom  il  tliat  curious  tributa- 
Itch  1  hav«  mentioned. 

t  only  other  i^Ile«tion  of  Mexican  paiutings.  as  far  as  I  can 
'  1  the  imjH?rial  libraiy  at  Vieima.     By  urdt^r  of  iheir  iu> 
*»,   1  have  ubtaioed  such  a  spt-ciuien  of  tlR-se  an  I 
tht  |>aiutings  made  with  so  much  fidelity,  that  1  am 
d  tliC  iwpii.'!)  cuuKI  liardly  be  distin>:uished  from  the  originale.  j 
g  to  a  dole  ill  thin  (Jode^  MexKauia,  it  appears  lo  have  bees 
n  ICmmanuol.  king  of  I'urtugiJ,  ki  I'ope  Clemrnt  VII., 
d  AM.  i^H3.     After  passing  tlimugh  the  hands  of  several 
I  proprirtufx,  it  fell  into  tli<Me  of  the  cardinnl  uf  8axa- 
di.  wImi  prexiiled  it  to  the  Km[>rror  Leopold.     Those  paiut> 
*   rnanifntly  U«xica»,  but  ihry  are  in  a  siyle  very  dittereot   > 
■  UBJ  «»f  the  fumior.     An  engraving  has  been  made  of  uiie  of  | 
I.  in  vrdtr  to  gntify  such  of  my  roaders  as  may  deem  ifaia  f^  [ 
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object  worthy  of  their  attention.  Were  it  an  object  of  sufficient 
importance,  it  might  perhaps  be  possible,  by  recourse  to  the  plates 
of  Forchas  and  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  as  a  key,  to  form  plausible 
coiyectures  concerning  the  meaning  of  this  picture.  Many  of  the 
figures  are  evidently  similar.  A  A  are  targets  and  darts,  almost  in 
the  same  form  with  those  published  by  Purchas,  p.  1070,  1071,  &c. 
B  B  are  figures  of  temples,  nearly  resembling  those  of  Purchas, 
p.  1109,  and  1113,  and  in  Lorenzana,  Plate  II.  C  is  a  bale  of 
mantles,  or  cotton  cloths,  the  figure  of  which  occurs  in  almost  every 
plate  of  Purchas  in  Lorenzana.  E  E  E  seems  to  be  Mexican 
captains  in  their  war  dress,  the  fantastic  ornaments  of  which  re- 
semble the  figures  in  Purchas,  p.  1110,  1111,  2113.  I  should 
suppose  this  picture  to  be  a  tribute-roll,  as  their  mode  of  noting 
numbers  occurs  frequently.  D  D  D,  &c.  According  to  Boturini, 
the  mode  of  computation  by  the  number  of  knots  was  known  to  the 
Mexicans  as  well  as  to  the  Peruvians,  p.  85 ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  number  of  units  is  represented  in  the  Mexican  paintings 
in  my  possession  seems  to  confirm  this  opinion.  They  plainly  re- 
semble a  string^f  knots  on  a  cord  or  slender  robe. 

Since  I  published  the  former  edition,  Mr.  Waddilove,  who  is  still 
pleased  to  continue  his  friendly  attention  to  procure  me  information, 
has  discovered,  in  the  library  of  the  Escurial,  a  volume  in  folio, 
consisting  of  forty  sheets  of  a  kind  of  pasteboard,  each  the  size  of 
a  common  sheet  of  writing  paper,  with  great  variety  of  imcouth  and 
whimsical  figures  of  Mexican  painting,  in  very  fresh  colours,  and 
with  an  explanation  in  Spanish  to  most  of  them.  The  first  twenty- 
two  sheets  are  the  signs  of  the  months,  days,  (fee.  About  the  middle 
of  each  sheet  are  two  or  more  large  figures  for  the  month,  sur- 
rounded by  the  signs  of  the  days.  The  last  eighteen  sheets  are  not 
so  filled  with  figures.  They  seem  to  be  signs  of  deities,  and  images 
of  various  objects.  According  to  this  calendar  in  the  Escurial,  the 
Mexican  year  contained  286  days,  divided  into  22  months  of  13 
days.  Each  day  is  represented  by  a  different  sign,  taken  from  some 
natural  object,  a  serpent,  a  dog,  a  lizard,  a  reed,  a  house,  &c.  The 
signs  of  days  in  the  calendar  of  the  Escurial  are  precisely  the  same 
with  those  mentioned  by  Boturini,  Idea,  &c.,  p.  46.  But,  if  we  may 
give  credit  to  that  author,  the  Mexican  year  contained  360  days, 
divided  into  18  months  of  20  days.  The  order  of  days  in  every 
month  was  computed,  according  to  him,  first  by  what  he  calls  a  tri- 
decenary  progression  of  days,  from  one  to  thirteen,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  the  calendar  of  the  Escurial,  and  then  by  a  septenary  pro- 
gression of  days  from  one  to  seven,  making  in  all  twenty.  In  this 
calendar,  not  only  the  signs  which  distinguish  each  day,  but  the 
qualities  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  each  month,  are  marked.  There 
are  certain  weaknesses  which  seem  to  accompany  the  human  mind 
through  every  stage  of  its  progress  in  observation  and  science. 
Slender  as  was  the  knowledge  of  the  Mexicans  in  astronomy,  it 
appears  to  have  been  already  connected  with  judicial  astrology.  The 
fortune  and  character  of  persons  born  in  each  month  are  supposed 
to  be  decided  by  some  superior  influence  predominant  at  the  time 
pf  nativity.     Hence  it  is  foretold  in  the  calendar,  that  all  who  are 
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l¥iKBiii«iie  monthwill  be  ricb.inflnotlierwurlika.  in  a  third  luxurious, 
^I^wIIm  paaUiboikril,  or  whatever  HubiiUuiue  it  rimy  be  on  nliidi  the 
^HHpr  iu  tho  Bsi'urial  iii  painted,  seems,  by  Mr.  Waddilovea  de- 
^H^piB  of  il,  to  resemble  nearly  that  in  the  imperial  libraiy  at 
PBlHL  In  «everal  particulars,  the  ligures  bear  some  likeness  to 
P'  tfaoM  in  the  plate  which  I  have  publislied.  The  Jigures  marked  D, 
j  which  induced  me  to  cviijeclure  Uiut  tliis  painting  might  be  a  tribute- 
It^  simil&r  to  tluMo  published  by  Purchas  and  the  archbishop  i>f 
I  Tolcdij,  Sir.  Wftddilove  supposes  to  be  signs  of  days;  and  I  have 
F  meh  oanfidence  in  the  accuracy  of  his  obsen'ationa.  as  to  conclude 
I  bia  onhtkio  to  be  veil  founded.  It  ajiiiearj,  from  the  characters  in 
L  whici  the  eiplanatious  of  iJie  figures  are  written,  that  this  curious 
I  Moaaswnt  of  Mexican  art  has  been  obtained  soon  after  the  couqiiest 
I  «( tb*  vtapire.  It  ia  aingular  that  it  should  never  have  been  men- 
I  tkoed  bj  any  Sjtanish  author. 
I  Note  VIIT.  p.  25, 

[       The  first  was  Mlled  the  Prince  of  the  Deathful  Lance  ;  the  second 
the  DiTiJer  of  Men  :  thii  third  the  Shedder  of  Blood ;  the  fourth 
I  Um  Lord  of  the  Dark-house.  Acosta,  lib.  vi.  c.  25. 

I  Note  IX.  p.  31. 

I       The  temple  of  Cholula.  which  was  deemed  more  holy  than  any 

WH^  WWT  Spain,  was  likcwi»e  the  most  considerable.      But  it  waa 

^HBBk  more  tlian  a  mount  of  solid  earth.     According  to  Torque- 

^I^HHl  was  aboTc  a  quarter  of  a  league  iu  circuit  at  the  hose,  and 

^^H^P^e  height  of  forly  fntliom.   Mod.  Ind,  lib.  iti.  c.  10.     Even 

P^HIhrig»n>  acknowledges  that  all  the  Mexican  temples  were  solid 

P-BlfWtHra,  or  earthen  raounta.  and  of  consequence  cannot  be  eon- 

I  ■Hiirril  at  any  evidence  of  their  having  made  any  considerable  pro- 

I  fimmia  the  art  of  bnilding.  Clavig.  II.  Q07. 

f       Protn  incpecting  various  figures  of  templee  in  the  paintings  en- 

I  fraipd  l<y  Purehaa.  there  seems  to  be  some  reason  for  suspecting, 

I  that  bQ  iheif  temples  were  constructed  in  the  same  manner.    See 

j  wL  iii.  p.  IHiU.  nil).  1113. 

I  Note  X.  p.  32. 

I       N«t  only  in  Tlit.-uala  and  Tepeaca,  but  even  in  Mexico  itself,  the 

f  immm  of  the  jieojda  were  mere  huts,  buUi  with  turf,  or  mud,  or  the 

I  kiaohcs  uf  tree*.    They  were  extremely  low  and  slight,  and  without 

I  wmf  faraitare  hut  a  few  earthen  veoseU.     Like  the  rudest  Indians, 

■  amnl  lamiliea  rmided  under  the  same  roof,  wiUiout  having  any 

liMfaiat*  xputments.    Hurrera.  dec.  ii.  lib.  vii.  c.  19:  lib.  x.  c.  'ii; 

I  MC.  iii.  lib.  IT.  c  IT.  Torquom.  lib.  iii.  c.  U3. 

I  XoTxXl.  p.  3a. 

I  I  am  laibnnMl  hj  a  person  who  resided  long  in  New  SiMtiu,  and 
«i«iud  almoat  every  province  of  it,  that  Ihere  is  not,  in  all  tiio 
Btmt  o{  that  vast  en)piro,  any  monument  or  vestige  of  any  build- 
ing man  ancient  than  the  conquest,  nor  of  but  bridge  or  highway, 
cvnt  wme  remains  of  the  csusevray  from  Guadoloupe  to  tluit  gatu 
«f  Mnioo  by  which  Cortee  entered  the  city.   MS.  pmes  ww.     The 
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author  of  another  account  in  manuscript  obsorrea,  "  That  at  this 
day  there  does  not  remain  even  the  smallest  vestige  of  the  existence 
of  any  ancient  Indian  building,  public  or  private,  either  in  Mexico 
or  in  any  province  of  New  Spain.  1  have  travelled,"  says  he, 
"  through  all  the  countries  adjacent  to  them,  vifc.  New  Galicia,  New 
Biscay,  New  Mexico,  Sonora,  Cinaloa,  the  New  Eangdom  of  Leon, 
and  New  Santandero,  without  having  observed  any  monument  worth 
notice,  except  some  ruins  near  an  ancient  village  in  the  valley  de 
Cams  Orandes,  in  lat.  N.  8*^  46',  long.  258°  24',  from  the  island  of 
Teneriffe,  or  460  leagues  N.N.W.  from  Mexico."  He  describes 
these  ruins  minutely,  and  they  appear  to  be  the  remains  of  a  paltiy 
building  of  turf  and  stone,  plastered  over  with  white  earth  or  lime. 
A  missionary  informed  that  gentleman,  that  be  had  discovered 
the  ruins  of  another  edifice  similar  to  the  former,  about  a  hundred 
leagues  towards  N.W.  on  the  banks  of  the  river  St.  Pedro.  MS. 
penes  me. 

These  testimonies  derive  great  credit  from  one  circumstance,  that 
they  were  not  given  in  support  of  any  particular  system  or  theory, 
but  as  simple  answers  to  queries  which  I  had  proposed.  It  is  pro- 
bable, however,  that  when  these  gentlemen  assert,  that  no  ruins  or 
monuments  of  any  ancient  work  whatever  are  now  to  be  discovered 
in  the  Mexican  empire,  they  meant  that  there  were  no  such  ruins 
or  monuments  as  conveyed  any  idea  of  grandeur  or  magnificence, 
in  the  works  of  its  ancient  inhabitants.  For  it  appears  from  the 
testimony  of  several  Spanish  authors,  that  in  Otumba,  Tlascala, 
Cholula,  <&c.,  some  vestiges  of  ancient  buildings  are  still  visible. 
Villa  Sefior  Theatre  Amer.  p.  143,  308,  353.  D.  Fran.  Ant  Lo- 
reozana,  formerly  archbishop  of  Mexico,  and  now  of  Toledo,  in  his 
introduction  to  that  edition  of  the  Cartas  de  Relacion  of  Cortes, 
which  he  published  at  Mexico,  mentions  some  ruins  which  are  still 
visible  in  several  of  the  towns  through  which  Cortes  passed  in  his 
way  to  the  capital,  p.  4,  &c.  But  neidier  of  these  authors  gives  any 
description  of  them,  and  tiiey  seem  to  be  so  very  inconsiderable,  as 
to  show  only  that  some  buildings  had  once  been  there.  The  large 
mount  of  earth  at  Cholula,  wliich  the  Spaniards  dignified  with  the 
name  of  temple,  still  remains,  but  without  any  steps  by  which  to 
ascend,  or  any  facing  of  stone.  It  appears  now  like  a  natural 
mount,  covered  with  grass  and  shrubs,  and  possibly  it  was  never 
anything  more.  Torquem.  lib.  iii.  c.  1 9.  I  have  received  a  minute 
description  of  the  remains  of  a  temple  near  Cuemavaca,  on  the  road 
from  Mexico  to  Acapulco.  It  is  composed  of  large  stones,  fitted  to 
each  other  as  nicely  as  those  in  the  buildings  of  the  Peruvians, 
which  are  hereafter  mentioned.  At  the  foundation  it  forms  a  square 
of  twenty-five  yards  ;  but  as  it  rises  in  height,  it  diminishes  in 
extent,  not  gradually,  but  by  being  contracted  suddenly  at  regular 
distances,  so  that  it  must  have  resembled  the  figure  B  in  the  plate. 
It  terminated,  it  is  said,  in  a  spire. 

Note  XII.  p.  30. 

The  exaggeration  of  the  Spanish  historians  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  human  victims  sacrifioed  in  Mexico  appears  to  be  verf 
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I  Braat.  According  la  Oomam.  there  was  do  year  in  which  twen^ 
I  BOMMmI  iunnui  nctims  were  not  offered  to  tlie  Mexican  divinities, 
wd  in  aome  fmra  ihef  unoanted  to  fifty  thousa&nil.  Cron.  c.  Q20. 
[  The  aknlla  of  tLoee  uuhappy  persous  were  nmged  in  order  in  a 
I  hiilding  ereetod  for  that  purpose ;  and  two  of  Cortes'  officers,  who 
I  kad  counted  them,  informed  Giim&ra  tbnt  their  iiumber  nas  a  hun- 
I  dred  and  thiriy-aix  thousand.  Ibid.  c.  83.  Herrera's  account  is  still 
B  ini:redible,  that  the  nnmber  of  victiuis  was  so  great,  lliat  five 
t  hitve  b«eD  sacrificed  in  one  day,  nay,  on  some  occasions, 
V'pp  Um  than  twenty  thousand.  Dec.  iii.  lib.  ii.  c.  IS.  Torquemsds 
a  bqrood  both  in  extravagance  ;  for  he  asserts,  that  twenty  thou- 

i  claJdren,  exclusiTe  of  other  victims,  were  slaughtered  annually. 

fMtn.  Iii<L  lib.  vii.  o.  31.  The  most  respectable  authority  in  favour 
\  ti  ancb  bigb  numbers  is  that  of  Zumurruga,  the  firat  bishop  of 
I  Sfcxico,  who.  ia  a  letter  to  iho  chajiter  general  of  his  oi-der.  a.d. 
\  ]SS1.  M»erta  that  tlie  Mexicans  sacrificed  annually  twenty  thousand 
DaviU.  Teatro  Ecclea.  IHQ.  In  opposition  to  all  these 
t;MeeouDia.  B.  do  las  Casas  observes,  that  if  there  had  been  such  an 
male  of  the  human  Bpecies.  the  country  could  never  have 
it  ihnt  degree  of  populousness  fur  which  it  was  remarkable 
i  Spaniards  first  landed  there.  This  reiuoning  is  Just,  If 
r  of  victitna  in  all  the  provinces  of  New  Spain  had  been 
^not  »iJy  must  population  have  been  preveuted  from  in- 
,  bat  the  hunuui  race  must  liave  been  estermioated  in  a 
For  Iiesides  the  waste  of  the  species  by  such  numcrona 
I,  it  is  observable,  that  wherever  the  fate  of  captives  taken 
r  ia  eitlMr  certain  death  or  perpclual  slavery,  as  men  can  gain 
J  by  aubmiuing  speedily  to  an  enemy,  they  always  resist  to 
B  nttennoal.  and  war  becomes  bloody  and  destructive  to  the  last 
I  Caaas  positively  asserts,  that  the  Mexicans  never 
re  than  tifty  or  a  hundred  persons  in  a  yeor.  See  hia 
lalB  iritli  Sepnlveda.  subjoined  to  bis  Brevissinia  Belacion,  p.  1(15. 
9  not  vpecify  what  number  of  victims  was  sncrificcd  annn- 
;  bat  B.  Diaz  del  Caslitlo  relat<>B  that,  an  inquiry  having  been 
>  with  retpect  to  this  by  the  Franciscan  monks,  who  were  sent 
a  New  B|nin  immediately  after  the  conquest,  it  was  found  that 
.  two  tbooaaitd  five  hundred  were  sacrificed  every  year  in 
.  C.  907. 

Note  XIII.  p.  37. 
'  It  it  bardly  neoesaat^  to  observe,  that  the  Peruvian  chronology  is 
t  aal/  sbwure.  bat  repugnant  to  conclusions  deduced  from  tba 
'  wcMTaia  and  extensive  obser^'atious.  oonceming  the  time  that 
•  during  oaeh  reign,  in  any  given  succession  of  princes.  The 
Misnv  ha«  bc«n  found  not  to  exceed  twenty  yean.  According  to 
a  and  OarciUaso  ilr  la  Vega,  Huana  Capoc.  who  died  aliout  llie 
^MT  1M7,  w»a  the  twelfth  inn.     According  to  this  rule  of  com- 

Cg.  tba  damtion  of  the  Peruvian  monarchy  ought  not  to  have 
nekoDcd  abcte  two  hundred  and  forty  yean.  Acoslo.  lib.  vi. 
ik  If ;  V«ga,  lib.  i.  c.  (.  By  this  aoconnt,  each  reign  is  extemted 
M  a  aadinn  to  thirty-ibre<?  nun,  instead  of  twenty,  the  number 
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ascertained  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  observations ;  but  so  imperfect 
were  the  Peruvian  traditions,  that  though  the  total  is  boldly  marked, 
the  number  of  years  in  each  reign  is  unknown. 

Note  XIV.  p.  43. 

Many  of  the  early  Spanish  writers  assert,  that  the  Peruvians 
offered  human  sacriBces.  Xerez,  p.  190 ;  Zarate,  lib.  i.  c.  11 ;  Acosta, 
lib.  v.  c.  19.  But  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  contends,  that  though 
this  barbarous  practice  prevailed  among  their  uncivilized  ancestors, 
it  was  totally  abolished  by  the  incas,  and  that  no  human  victim  was 
ever  offered  in  any  temple  of  the  sun.  This  assertion,  and  the 
plausible  reasons  with  which  he  confirms  it,  are  sufficient  to  refute 
the  Spanish  writers,  whose  accounts  seem  to  be  founded  entirely 
upon  report,  not  upon  what  they  themselves  had  observed.  Vega, 
lib.  ii.  c  4.  In  one  of  their  festivals,  the  Peruvians  offered  cakes 
of  bread  moistened  with  blood  drawn  from  the  arms,  the  eyebrows, 
and  noses  of  their  children.  Id.  lib.  vii.  c.  6.  This  rite  may  have 
been  derived  from  their  ancient  practice,  in  their  uncivilized  state,  of 
sacrificing  human  victims. 

Note  XV.  p.  48. 

The  Spaniards  have  adopted  both  those  customs  of  the  ancient 
Peruvians.  They  have  preserved  some  of  the  aqueducts  or  canals, 
made  in  the  days  of  the  incas,  and  have  made  new  ones,  by  which 
they  water  every  field  that  they  cultivate.  Ulloa,  Voyage,  tom.  i. 
422,  477.  They  likewise  continue  to  use  guanOy  or  the  dung  of 
sea-fowls,  as  manure.  Ulloa  gives  a  description  of  the  almost  in- 
credible quantity  of  it  in  the  small  islands  near  the  coast.  Ibid.  48  J. 

Note  XVI.  p.  50. 

The  temple  of  Cayambo,  the  palace  of  the  inca  at  Callo,  in  the 
plain  of  Lacatunga,  and  that  of  Atun-Canuar,  are  described  by 
Ulloa,  tom.  i.  286,  &c.,  who  inspected  them  with  great  care.  M. 
de  Condamine  published  a  curious  memoir  concerning  the  ruins  of 
Atun-Cannar.  Mem.  de  TAcademie  de  Berlin,  a.d.  1746,  p.  435. 
Acosta  describes  the  ruins  of  Cuzco,  which  he  had  examined.  Lib.  vi. 
c.  14.  Garcilasso,  iu  his  usual  style,  gives  pompous  and  confused 
descriptions  of  several  temples,  and  other  public  edifices.  Lib.  iii. 
c.  1,  21  ;  lib.  vi.  c.  4.  Don Zapata,  in  a  large  treatise  con- 
cerning Peru,  which  has  not  hitherto  been  published,  communicates 
some  information  with  respect  to  several  mouumeuts  of  the  ancient 
Peruvians,  which  have  not  been  mentioned  by  other  authors.  MS. 
penes  m£,  Articulo  xx.  Ulloa  describes  some  of  the  ancient  Peruvian 
fortifications,  which  were  likewise  works  of  great  extent  and  solidity. 
Tom.  i.  391.  Three  circumstances  struck  all  those  observers:  the 
vast  size  of  the  stones  which  the  Peruvians  employed  in  some  of 
their  buildings.  Acosta  measured  one,  which  was  thirty  feet  long, 
eighteen  broad,  and  six  in  thickness ;  and  yet,  he  adds,  that  in  the 
fortress  of  Cuzco,  there  were  stones  considerably  larger.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  the  Peruvians  could  move  these,  and  raise 
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a  to  the  height  even  of  twelve  feet.     The  second  circumstance 
he  tnipvrfeiitiuii  of  the  Peruvian  art,  when  applied  to  working 
D  timber.     Bj  tlic  pniienre  and  perseverance  natunil  to  Americana, 
J  Iw  formed  into  any  afakpe,  merely  by  nibbing  one  against 
)r  by  die  use  of  hotclieta,  or  olber  instruments  miule  of 
1  with  sueh  nidi;  tools  little  progreas  chu  be  mnde  in  car- 
X  Tlie  Ppraviand  coiilil  not  mnrliae  two  beuas  together,  or 
J  itgrov  of  union  or  stability  to  any  work  composed  of  lim- 
j  liiey  Gonld  not  form  a  centre,  they  were  totally  unacquaia(«d 
»  use  of  arches  in  building;  nor  can  the  Spani^'li  authors 
eive  how  they  were  able  to  frame  a  roof  for  thobe  ample  stro^ 
which  they  raised. 

e  third  circumstance  is  a  striking  proof,  which  all  the  monu- 
1  of  the  Peravianx  furnish,  of  their  want  of  ingenuity  aud  in- 
■DOomMnied  with  patience  no  less  astonishing.  None  of 
H  etnployed  in  tbuse  works  were  formed  into  ouy  particular 
nu  shApD.  which  could  rendur  them  fit  for  being  compacted 
in  building.  Tlie  Indians  took  them  as  they  fell  from  the 
an,  or  were  mised  out  of  the  quarries.  Some  were  S()iiare, 
)  triangular,  some  convex,  some  concave.  Their  art  nud  in 
}  employed  in  joining  them  together,  by  forming  such 
the  one  u  perfectly  corresponded  to  the  projections  or 
_  I  in  the  other,  lliia  tedious  operation,  whicli  might  have 
1  mt  euily  abridged,  by  adapting  the  surface  of  the  stones  to 
fa  other,  either  by  rubbing  or  by  their  hatchets  of  copper,  would 
i  incredible,  if  it  were  not  put  beyond  doubt  by  inspecting 
ioa  of  those  buildings.  It  gives  them  a  very  singular 
«  to  an  European  eye.  There  is  no  regular  layer  or  stra- 
taa  of  bdldiog.  nnd  no  one  stone  resembles  aautber  in  dimensions 
or  lom.  At  the  same  lime,  by  ilie  persevering  but  ill-directed 
tDd«utn  of  the  Indiaus,  they  are  all  joined  with  thiit  ininute  nicety 
'tflMi  I  have  mentioned.  Clloa  made  this  observation  concerning 
Ae  (mib  of  the  stones  in  the  fortress  of  Atun-Ciiniuir.  Voy.  i.  p.  387. 
Pin«U>  givM  a  similar  description  of  the  fortress  of  Cuzco,  the  moat 
futaet  of  all  the  Peruvian  works,  ZapatA,  MS.  peiia  me.  According 
t»  1(.  i»  Coudamine,  there  were  regular  Htrata  of  building  in  some 
|Bf1i  of  AtUB-Cantiar.  which  he  remarks  ns  singular,  and  bh  a  proof 
•f  aoHMi  progrew  in  improvement. 

Note  XVII.  p.  .13, 
Tbe  ^ipMnuice  of  those  bridges,  which  bend  with  their  own 
Might,  wave  with  the  wind,  and  arc  considerably  agitated  by  tlie 
Baaon  of  eveiy  penon  wlio  passes  along  them,  is  very  frightful  at 
finL  Bat  the  sfMniords  liave  found  them  to  be  tlie  easi^  mode 
of  paaaiiig  the  torrents  in  Peru,  over  which  it  would  be  ditficalt  to 
ibraw  mora  «olid  stiuctiires,  either  of  stone  or  timber,  They  form 
thoM  baogiDg  bridges  so  strong  and  broad,  that  loaded  mules  juus 
•loa^  than).  All  the  trade  of  Cu/m  is  currieil  on  by  means  of  such 
a  bndga  over  the  riv>ir  Apurinmc.  IHloa,  torn.  i.  p.  30ft.  A  more 
ifaapls  omtri«nic«  was  employed  in  passing  smaller  t 
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basket,  in  wbicb  tbe  traveller  was  placed,  being  sospended  from  a 
strong  rope  stretcbed  across  tbe  stream,  it  was  posbed  or  drawn 
from  one  side  to  tbe  otber.  Ibid. 

Note  XVIII.  p.  61. 

My  information  witb  respect  to  tbose  events  is  taken  from  Noticia 
breve  de  la  expedicion  militar  de  Sinora  j  Ginaloa,  su  exito  feliz, 
y  vantojoso  estado,  en  que  por  consecuencia  de  ello,  se  ban  puesto 
ambas  provincias,  publisbed  at  Mexico,  June  17tb,  1771,  in  order 
to  satisfy  tbe  curiosity  of  tbe  mercbants,  wbo  bad  fumisbed  the 
viceroy  witb  money  for  defraying  tbe  expense  of  tbe  armament.  The 
copies  of  tbis  Noticia  are  veiy  rare  in  Madrid  ;  but  I  have  obtained 
one,  wbicb  has  enabled  me  to  communicate  tbese  curious  facts  to 
tbe  public.  According  to  tbis  account,  there  was  found  in  tbe  mine 
Yecorato  in  Ginaloa  a  grain  of  gold  of  twenty-two  carats,  which 
weighed  sixteen  marks,  four  ounces,  four  ochavas  :  this  was  sent  to 
Spain  as  a  present  fit  for  tbe  king,  and  is  now  deposited  in  tha 
royal  cabinet  at  Madrid. 

Note  XIX.  p.  62. 

Tbe  uncertainty  of  geographers  with  respect  to  this  point  is  re- 
markable, for  Cortes  seems  to  bave  surveyed  its  coasts  with  great 
accuracy.  Tbe  archbishop  of  Toledo  has  published,  from  the  ori- 
ginal, in  the  possession  of  tbe  Marquis  del  Ville,  tbe  descendant  of 
Cortes,  a  map  drawn  in  1541,  by  tbe  pilot  Domingo  Castillo,  in 
wbicb  California  is  laid  down  as  a  peninsula,  stretchmg  out  nearly 
in  tbe  same  direction  wbicb  is  now  given  to  it  in  tbe  best  maps ; 
and  tbe  point  where  Rio  Colorado  enters  the  gulf  is  marked  with 
precision.  Hist  de  Nueva  Eapafia,  p.  327. 

Note  XX.  p.  64. 

I  am  indebted  for  this  fact  to  M.  TAbbe  Baynal,  tom.  iii.  p.  103, 
and  upon  consulting  an  intelligent  person,  long  settled  on  tbe  Mos- 
quito shore,  and  wbo  has  been  engaged  in  tbe  logwood  trade,  I  find 
tbat  ingenious  autbor  bas  been  well  informed.  Tbe  logwood  cut 
near  the  town  of  St.  Francis  of  Campeacby  is  of  much  better  quality 
than  tbat  on  tbe  otber  side  of  Yucatan ;  and  tbe  English  trade  in 
tbe  Bay  of  Honduras  is  almost  at  an  end. 

Note  XXI.  p.  79. 

P.  Torribio  de  Benevente,  or  Motolinea,  bas  enumerated  ten 
causes  of  tbe  rapid  depopulation  of  Mexico,  to  which  be  gives  tbe 
name  of  tbe  ten  plagues.  Many  of  tbese  are  not  peculiar  to  tbat 
province.  1.  The  introduction  of  the  small-pox.  Tbis  disease  was 
first  brought  into  New  Spain  in  the  year  1520,  by  a  negro-slave  wbo 
attended  Narvaez  in  his  expedition  against  Cortes.  Torribio  affirms, 
that  one-half  of  the  people  in  the  provinces  visited  witb  tbis  dis- 
temper died.  To  this  mortality,  occasioned  by  the  small-pox,  Tor- 
quemada  adds  the  destructive  effects  of  two  contagious  distempers 
which  raged  in  the  year  1545  and  1576.     In  the  former,  800,000, 
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I  two  tuiUious  perisbeil,  aocordiiig  tn  an  exact 
I  hf  onltir  of  the  vii^eroya.    Mon.  Ind.  i.  64'2.     The 
nut  iutnidiKwil  iuto  Peru  for  eeveiul  years  after  tho 
a  of  tbi'  Spnniunlt) ;  but  there,  loo,  that  distemper  proved  very 
lal  In  ihf  luitives.    Giirciu,  Urigen,  p.  88.     3.  The  numbera  who 
■  lulird  or  diml  of  fiiiniiie  in  their  war  with  the  Spaniards,  p&r- 
r  during  ihi;  idege  of  Mexico.      3.  Tbe  great  famine  that 
\  oAer  thn  reduction  of  Slexioo,  ea  all  tbe  people  engaged 
I  one  side  or  other,  had  neglected  tlie  eultiralion  of  their 
metfaing  similar  t«  this  hitjipetied  in  all  the  oth^r  coun- 
lerod  by  the  Spaniards.     J.  The  grie*oue  tasks  imposed  ' 

^  iniarda  upon  the  people  belongiog  to  their  reparUiuieatos. 

^Hm  OpprAsive  Vurdcu  of  taxes,  nbifh  they  were  uuable  to  pay. 

1  Ihim  which  they  could  hope  for  no  exemption.     6.  The  nam- 

mployed  in  coUe^rting  tbe  gold  carrieil  down  by  tile  torrents 

Jm  mouuUutM,  whii  were  forced  from  their  own  habitations, 

M)t  any  provision  made  for  their  Hubsist«iice,  and  subjected  to 

1  tlu!  rigour  of  colli  in  those  elevated  regions.     7.  The  immense 

Viur  of  rebuilding  Mexico,  which  Cortea  urged  oh  with  stich  ■^e- 

u  anloor  an  d»?8troyed  an  incredible  number  of  people.    8,  The 

Bibrr  of  piwple  condemned  to  servitude,  under  various  pretexts, 

1  employnd  in  working  the  silver  mines.     These,  marked  by  each 

njirietor  villi  a  hot  irou,  like  his  cAttJo,  were  driveu  in  herds  to 

)  iD<Muitain!<.     The  nature  of  tlie  Itibour  to  which  they  were  sub- 

I  there,  the  noxions  va]iours  of  the  inine»,  the  coldness  of  thA 

le,  aud  wnnity  of  food,  were  so  fatal,  that  Torribio  affirms  the 

laUj  nuiid  spvenJ  of  those  mines,  [lartiiularly  near  Guasago, 

iTcivd  with  dead  bfHlies,  tile  air  corrupted  witli  their  steucb. 

t  many  vnltarr^s  &ud  otlier  voracious  bints  hovered  about  for 

r  prej,  that  the  min  was  darkened  with  their  flight.     10.  The 

'  «  in  tbn  diffrrent  exjieditions  which  they  undertook,  and 

~1  yiun  which  they  cnrried  on,  destroyed  many  of  the 

1  ihcy  compelled  to  »erve  them  as  taoiemei,  or  carriers 

This  ImI  mode  of  oppression  was  partieularly  ruinous 

1^«nmans.     I'rom  the  number  of  Indiana  who  perished  in 

D  Pizarro's  expcdiuou  into  the  countries  to  the  eajst  of  tlie 

I.  iHM  may  form  some  idea  of  what  they  suffered  in  similar  ser- 

h  md  bow  fist  they  were  wiAted  by  them.  Torribio.  M9.    Corita, 

'i  Bnte  y  Siunaria  ftelaciou,  illustrates  and  confirms  Mveral  of 

"fc>'«  otwerratioDa,  to  which  he  refers.  MS,  pfrwa  tw. 

Son.  XXIl.  p.  79. 
luiea  bju  adopted  this  idea,  lib.  viii.  e.  18.      But 
of  tbu  ffnta.  man  for  syslom  sometimrs  rendered  him 
h  :  And  from  his  eapaeily  to  refine,  be  was  apt 
overlook  obvious  and  jwi  causes. 

NotkXXIII.  p.  80. 

J  proof  of  this  occurs  in  the  tonamoiit  of  laaWla.  wh«t 

t  <1miiIiii  the  most  tender  concern  fur  tlie  humane  and  mild 
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usage  of  the  Indians.  Those  laudable  sentiments  of  the  queen  have 
been  adopted  into  the  public  law  of  Spain,  and  serve  as  the  intro- 
duction to  the  regulations  contained  under  the  title  of  the  good  treat- 
ment of  the  Indiaris.'Recoi^iL  lib.  vi.  tit.  x. 

Note  XXIV.  p.  82. 

In  the  seventh  title  of  the  first  book  of  the  RecopUacion,  which 
contains  the  laws  concerning  the  powers  and  functions  of  archbi- 
shops and  bishops,  almost  a  third  part  of  them  relates  to  what  is 
incumbent  upon  them  as  guardians  of  the  Indians,  and  points  out 
the  various  methods  in  which  it  is  their  duty  to  interpose,  in  order 
to  defend  them  from  oppression,  either  with  respect  to  their  persons 
or  property.  Not  only  do  the  laws  commit  to  them  this  honour- 
able and  humane  office,  but  the  ecclesiastics  of  America  actuaUy 
exercise  it. 

Innumerable  proofs  of  this  might  be  produced  from  Spanish 
authors.  But  I  rather  refer  to  Gage,  as  he  was  not  disposed  to 
ascribe  any  merit  to  the  popish  clergy  to  which  they  were  not  fully 
entitled.  Survey,  p.  142,  192,  &c.  Henry  Hawks,  an  English  mer- 
chant, who  resided  five  years  in  New  Spain,  previous  to  the  year 
1572,  gives  the  same  favourable  account  of  the  popish  clergy.  Hak- 
luyt,  iii.  466.  By  a  law  of  Charles  V.,  not  only  bishops,  but  other 
ecclesiastics,  are  empowered  to  inform  and  admonish  the  civil  ma- 
gistrates, if  any  Indian  is  deprived  of  his  just  liberty  and  rights ; 
Recopilac.  lib.  vi.  tit.  vi.  ley  14  ;  and  thus  were  constituted  legal 
protectors  of  the  Indians.  Some  of  the  Spanish  ecclesiastics  refused 
to  grant  absolution  to  such  of  their  countr)^men  as  possessed  encomi- 
endaSy  and  considered  the  Indians  as  slaves,  or  employed  them  in 
working  their  mines.  Gonz.  Davil.  Teatro  Eccles.  i.  157. 

Note  XXV.  p.  82. 

According  to  Gage,  Chiapa  dos  Indos  contains  4000  families; 
and  he  mentions  it  only  as  one  of  the  largest  Indian  towns  in  Ame- 
rica, p.  104. 

Note  XXVI.  p.  82. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  an  accurate  account  of  the  state  of 
population  in  those  kingdoms  of  Europe  where  the  police  is  most 
perfect,  and  where  science  has  made  the  greatest  progress.  In 
Spanish  America,  where  knowledge  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  few 
men  have  leisure  to  engage  in  researches  merely  speculative,  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  this  curious  inquir}\  But  in  the  year 
1741,  Philip  V.  enjoined  the  viceroys  and  governors  of  the  several 
provinces  in  America  to  make  an  actual  survey  of  the  people  under 
their  jurisdiction,  and  to  transmit  a  re})ort  concerning  their  number 
and  occupations.  In  consequence  of  this  order,  the  Conde  de  Fuen- 
Clara,  Viceroy  of  New  Spain,  appointed  D.  Jos.  Antonio  de  Villa 
Sefior  y  Sanchez  to  execute  that  commission  in  New  Spain.  From 
the  reports  of  the  magistrates  in  the  several  districts,  as  well  as 
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I  own  observatioDg,  and  long  acqunintftiice  i>'itJk  most  of  th6 

■,  YQIa  Seizor  ]>u)>]iahed  the  retiult.  of  his  inqaiiies  in  bia 

k  lAnoricano.     tiU  report,  honevET,  is  imperfect.     Of  tlia 

,  into  K'hich  the  Mexican  empire  has  been  dividec], 

I  pibliafaed  an  account  of  five  only,  viz,  the  archliisliopric  of 

■fuh),  the  bishoprica  of  Puebla  de  los  Angeles,  Mechoacon,  <>axaca, 

li  Kova  Galicia.     The  biBhoprics  of  Yucatan,  Verapaz,  Chispa, 

d  Guaumala.  are  eulirely  ouiitt«d.  though  the  two  latter  com- 

i  countries  in  nhieb  the  IndiuD  race  is  more  numerous  than 

t  of  New  S]>aiii.     la  his  survey  of  the  extensive  diocese 

t  Gilicia,  the  situation  of  the  different  Indian  villages  is 

',  but  he  8|)erifiea  the  number  of  people  only  in  a  Gtnnll 

The  Indians  of  lliat  extensive  prorince,  iu  vrbicb  the 

b  dominion  is  imperfectly  established,  are  not  registered  with 

'  acconiry  as  in  other  parts  of  New  6pain.     According  to 

ior,  the  nctnnl  sUte  of  population  in  the  five  dioceses  above 

il  ia  of  Spuiiude,  negroes,  mulaltoes.  and  mestizos,  in  the 


[  LmAd^^m  . 


At  Um  rate  of  five  to  a  bniily,  the  lotul  number  U 

lailiui  lamiliea  in  the  diocese  of  Mexico 

Loc  Angeles 


394.391 


t  Iha  nto  of  five  to  a  family,  the  total  number  is  1,471,055.  We 
Mj  nlj  witli  groaier  cenainty  on  this  computation  of  tlie  number 
t  IHiif— .  as  it  is  taken  from  the  nuitricula.  or  register,  according 
I  ttw  tribute  {Mid  by  them  is  eoUected.  As  four  dioceses  of 
a  totally  omitted,  and  in  that  of  Nova  Galicia  the  numbers 
I  naperfwily  TM-orded.  we  may  conclude,  that  the  number  of  In- 
'b  the  Mexican  empire  exceeds  two  millions, 

ant  of  tlie  uuiuber  of  S])aniards.  4c.  seems  not  to  he 
plete.     Of  many  jiUcce,  Villa  BeBor  observes  in  genersl 
.  ihu  Mrenl  SpantanlH,  negroes,  and  people  of  mued  race, 
I  iben  intbuul  ajiecifyiiift  their  number.      If,  therefore,  wa 
U0tnuic«  fur  thMw,  and  for  all  who  reside  in  the  fourdiocesea 
,  the  nnmlier  of  t^jmniiirds,  and  of  those  of  n  mixed  mee, 
Hv  iMolMbly  amount  to  u  million  lUiJ  a  bulf.     In  some  places  Villa 
AJl.   VOL.  II.  X 
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Sefior  distingaisbes  between  Spaniards  and  tbe  tbree  inferior  noes 
of  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  mestizos,  and  marks  their  number  sepa- 
rately. But  be  generally  blends  them  together.  But  from  the 
proportion  observable  in  ihooe  places,  where  the  nomber  of  each  is 
marked,  as  well  as  from  the  account  of  the  state  of  population  in 
New  Spain  by  other  authors,  it  is  manifest  that  the  number  of  ne- 
groes and  persons  of  a  mixed  race  far  exceeds  that  of  Spaniards. 
Perhaps  the  latter  ought  not  to  be  reckoned  above  500,000  to  a 
million  of  the  former. 

Defective  as  this  account  may  be,  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure 
such  intelligence  concerning  the  number  of  people  in  Peru  as  might 
enable  me  to  form  any  conjecture  equally  satisfying  with  respect 
to  the  degree  of  its  population.  I  have  been  informed  that  in  the 
year  1761,  the  protector  of  the  Indians  in  the  viceroyalty  c^Pera 
computed  that  612,780  paid  tribute  to  the  king.  As  all  females, 
and  persons  under  age,  are  exempted  from  this  tax  in  Peru,  the 
total  number  of  Indians  ought  by  that  account  to  be  2,449,130. 
MS.  penes  me. 

I  shall  mention  another  mode,  by  which  one  may  compute,  or  at 
least  form  a  guess  (ioneeming,  the  state  of  population  in  New  Spain 
and  Peru.  According  to  an  account  which  I  have  reason  to  consider 
as  accurate,  the  number  of  copies  of  the  bull  of  cJrasado  exported  to 
Peru  on  each  new  publication,  is  1,171,953  j  to  New  Spain,  2,649,326. 
I  am  infomied  that  but  few  Indians  purchase  bulls,  and  that  they 
are  sold  chiefly  to  the  Spanish  inhabitants,  and  those  of  mixed  race ; 
so  that  the  number  of  Spaniards,  and  people  of  a  mixed  race,  will 
amount,  by  this  mode  of  computation,  to  at  least  three  millions. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  many  of  the  towns  in  Spanish 
America  may  give  us  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  population,  and 
correct  the  inaccurate  but  popular  notion  entertained  in  Great  Bri- 
tain concerning  the  weak  and  desolate  state  of  their  colonies.  The 
city  of  Mexico  contains  at  least  150,000  people.  It  is  remarkable 
tliat  Torquemada,  who  wrote  his  Monarquia  Indiana  about  the  year 
1612,  reckons  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  at  that  time  to  be  only 
7000  Spaniards  and  8000  Indians.  Lib.  iii.  c.  26.  Puebla  de  los 
Angeles  contains  above  60,000  Spaniards,  and  people  of  a  mixed 
race.  Villa  SeRor,  p.  247.  Guadalaxara  contains  above  30,000, 
exclusive  of  Indians.  Id.  ii.  206.  Lima  contains  54,000.  De  Cosme 
Bueno,  Descr.  de  Peru,  1764.  Carthagen^  contains  25,000.  Potosi 
contains  25,000.  Bueno,  1767.  Popayan  contains  above  20,000. 
Ulloa,  i.  287.  Towns  of  a  second  class  are  still  more  numerous. 
The  cities  in  the  most  thriving  settlements  of  other  European  nations 
in  America  cannot  be  compared  with  these. 

Such  are  the  detached  accounts  of  the  number  of  people  in  several 
towns,  which  I  found  scattered  in  authors  whom  I  thought  worthy 
of  credit.  But  I  have  obtained  an  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  towns  in  the  province  of  Quito,  on  the  accuracy  of  which  I 
can  rely ;  and  I  communicate  it  to  the  public,  both  to  gratify  curi- 
osity, and  to  rectify  the  mistaken  notion  which  I  have  mentioned. 
St.  Francisco  do  Quito  contains  between  50  and  60,000  people  of 
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Besidet)  this  citj,  there  nro  in  the  Correyv- 

I,  or  p!irj§hes,  eslablbhad  iu  the  priud{'»l  villages, 

b  of  wlucli  boa  smaller  hamlets  ilepemling  upon  it,     The  inbiibi- 

'»  ofllieM  an  mtwlly  Indians  oud  mestixos,     Su  Joan  <1ij  Pusto 

betweeo  6  and  8000  iiihabiiants,  besides  27  dependent  Tilluges. 

.  L  UigHel  de  Ibftim.  7000  citizeua,  and  10  villagea.     Tbs  district 

j^HavalK.  between  16  auil  30.000  people.     The  Oisttict  of  Tucuuh, 

'"   uij  JU,000.     The  disuiLt  of  AmUUi,  between  8  and 

HO.OOO.  l)enideH   16  depemliu);;  villages.      The  city  of  Riobanilw, 

16  tmd  UO.UOO    inliabitutitH.   and  0  depemling  villages. 

1  diatrict  of  Clumbo,  between  6  mid  BUOfJ.     The  citj  of  Guaya- 

"      >  90,000  inhuLitaiits.  and  1.1  depending  villages. 

t  of  Atuosi,  between  S  and  6O00  iahalntants,  and  4  de- 

^fflia^.      The  city  of  Cuonzo,   between  35  and  90,000 

'  K  and  9  popalous  depending  villages.     The  town  of  Laut, 

I  10,000  tidiabitants,  and  14  dejiending  villages.     This 

»  «f  popnlation,  though  slender  if  we  consider  the  vast  extent 

tftbo  eountiy,  is  far  beroud  what  is  cominouly  supposed.     I  have 

'"    1  to  mention,  in  its  propcT   place,  that  Quito  is  the  only 

-1  in  Spanish  America  that  can  be  denoniiiiated  a  nuuiu- 

;  eouDtrf ;   hats,  cotton  stufb,  and  coarse  woollen  elutha, 

I  there  in  such  ^luantities  as  to  be  sufficient,  not  only  for 

mpUon  of  the  province,  but  to  furnish  a  considerable  article 

ion  into  other  parts  of  Spanish  America.     I  luiow  not 

I  nncommou  industry  of  this  province  should  be  con- 

'  a  ouise  or  the  effect  of  its  populousness.     But  among 

I  iuhabiuinta  of  the  New  World,  the  passion   for 

oodUM  from  Europe  is  so  violent.  Utat  I  am  informed 

»  of  Quitu  are  so  mucb  midervalued  as  to  be  on  the 

NoTR  XXVU.  p.  8fl. 
ire  e«taMished  at  the  following  places:    St.  Domingo  ia 
I  of  Uiipanfok,  Mexico  in  New   Spain,  Lima  in   Peru, 
I  in  TwTTA  Fimie,  Saniiago  in  Guatiiuala.  Guadalaxara  ia 
w  Ualiriu,  Houta  Vh  in  the  New  Kliigdou  of  Granada.  La  Plaia 
intry  of  Los  Charcos,  3t.  FmuLlsto  de  Quito.  Si.  Jago 
I  Chili.  Buenos  Avn»,     To  each  of  lhe>e  are  subjected  several 
0  proviocTs,  and  mqic  so  Ikr  remove<l  from  the  cities  where  iha 
a  an  fixed,  that  they  can  derive  little  benefit  from  their  juris- 
Tho  Spanish  writerii  commonly  reckon  up  twelve  courts 
,  but  they  Include  that  of  Muiiila  in   the   Philippine 

Note  XXVIIL  p.  fl3. 
^  Oa  UcooDt  of  thi'  distance  of  Peru  and  Cliill  from  Spain,  and 
■  Afieolty  of  carrying  commodities  uf  such  bulk  as  wine  and  oil 
— 1  iIm  tBlhuio*  of  Paniuna,  the  Sjouiiards  in  those  proN'incai 
D  pormitlnd  III  plant  vinw  am)  olive*  ;  but  thry  are  Ktrictlj 
■I  from  ciponiiig  wine  or  oil  to  any  of  tlin  provinccH  on  the 
c  ortma,  whicb  are  in  such  a  situation  as  to  recoivo  tlivm  front 
.  Bsoop.  lib.  t.  tit  xTii.  I.  15-18. 
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This  compotstioa  wis  nukie  bj  Benzoni,  juD.  1550,  fiftr-ei^ 
jesiB  after  the  (tiscorefr  of  Ainenca.  Hist.  Novi  OrtMs,  Iftu  iiL  c.  21. 
Bat  as  Betaom  wrote  widi  the  sfint  of  a  malecoiiteitt*  di^iosed  to 
detract  from  the  Spaniaids  in  eTonr  particQkr,  it  is  probable  that  his 
ralfulation  is  conmieraMy  too  kxw. 

NoTB  XXX«  p.  04. 

M J  infonnatioii  with  reelect  to  the  diiiskiii  and  tnnsmissioii  of 
property  in  the  Spanish  colonies  b  imperfect.  The  Spanish  aathois 
do  not  explain  this  fbDj,  and  haTe  not  perhaps  attended  sa£Bcientfy 
to  the  €&cta  of  their  own  institotions  and  laws.  Solorzano  de  Jure 
Ind.  vol.  ii.  lib.  iL  L  16,  exjJains  in  some  measure  the  introduction 
of  the  tennre  of  mayorasgo,  and  mentions  some  of  its  effects.  Villa 
Sefior  takes  notice  of  a  singular  consequence  of  it.  He  obsenres, 
that  in  some  of  the  best  situations  in  the  citr  of  Mexico,  a  good  deal 
of  ground  is  unoccupied,  or  coTered  only  with  the  ruins  of  the  houses 
once  erected  upon  it ;  and  adds,  that  a^  this  ground  is  held  by  ri^t 
of  mayortugo,  and  cannot  be  alienated,  that  desolation  and  those 
ruins  became  perpetual.  Theatr.  Amer.  toL  L  p.  34. 

Note  XXXI.  p.  96.  • 

There  is  no  law  that  excludes  Creoles  from  offices  either  civil  or 
ecclesiastic.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  many  eedulas  which  recom- 
mend the  conferring  places  of  trust  indiscriminately  on  the  natives 
of  S[>ain  and  America.  Betaiicurt  y  Figueora,  Derecho,  &c.,  p.  5,  6. 
But  notwithstanding  such  repeated  recommendations,  preferment  in 
ahiKjst  every  line  is  conferred  on  native  Spaniards.  A  remarkable 
prfX)f  of  this  is  produced  by  the  author  last  quoted.  From  the  dis- 
covery of  America  to  the  year  1637,  three  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
bishops,  or  archbishops,  have  been  appointed  to  the  different  dioceses 
in  tliat  country,  and  of  all  that  number  only  twelve  were  Creoles, 
p.  40.  This  predilection  for  Europeans  seems  still  to  continue.  By 
a  royal  mandate,  issued  in  1776,  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral  of 
Mexico  is  directed  to  nominate  European  ecclesiastics  of  known 
merit  and  abilities,  that  the  king  may  appoint  them  to  supply  vacant 
benefices.  MS.  penes  tne. 

Note  XXXII.  p.  100. 

Moderate  as  this  tribute  may  appear,  such  is  the  extreme  poverty 
of  the  Indians  in  many  provinces  of  America,  that  the  exacting  of 
it  is  intolerably  oppressive.  Pefia,  Itiner.  para  Parochos  de  Indios, 
p.  192. 

Note  XXXIII.  p.  101. 

In  New  Spain,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  merit  and  services 
of  the  first  conquerors,  as  well  as  the  small  revenue  arising  from  the 
country  previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  mines  of  Sacotecas,  the 
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_  I  tat  three,  and  sometimes  for  four  lives. 

I.  n.  tit.  ii  c  14,  Ac. 

Note  XXXIV.  p.  102. 
D.  Ant.  Dllos  contenib,  that  woridag  tn  minee  is  not  noxious, 
1  M  ft  proof  of  this  inform!)  as,  that  man;  mestizos  and  Indiimg, 
I  lAo  do  not  beloug  to  aijj  r«partimieiib^,  voluntarily  hire  themselves 
1  W  mineis ;  and  Beveral  of  the  ludians,  when  the  legal  t^rm  of  their 
J'  Hrvice  riwes,  continue  to  work  in  the  mines  of  choice.  Eatreten. 
K*^  363.  But  tus  opinion  concerning  the  nholesomeness  of  this 
'iac  is  contiwy  to  the  experience  of  all  ages ;  and  wherever 
B  allured  hj  high  wages,  they  will  engage  in  any  Epecies  of 
I'lihom',  however  fatiguing  or  pernicious  it  may  be.  T>.  Hem.  Cn,ri11o 
I  Altanimia  relates  a  curious  fact  incompatible  with  this  opinion. 
■Ifheiwar  mines  are  wrought,  savs  he.  the  number  of  Indiims  de- 
but in  the  province  of  Campeachy,  where  there  are  no 
e  number  of  Indiana  has  increased  more  than  a  third  since 
nquest  of  America,  though  neither  the  soil  nor  chmale  be  m 
Me  as  in  Peru  or  Mexico.  Colbert,  Collect.  In  another  me- 
[  proMntcd  to  Philip  III.  in  the  year  1608,  Captain  Juan 
*  B  de  Azevedo  nseeris,  that  in  every  district  of  Peru,  where 
'taa  are  compelled  to  labour  in  the  mines,  their  num- 
)  reduced  to  the  half,  and  in  some  places  to  the  third,  of 
I  it  wM  under  the  viceroyalty  of  Don  Fran.  Toledo  in  1581. 
k  Collect 

Nora  XXXV.  p.  103. 
•our  of  this  kind  cannot  bo  prescriheJ  with  legal  accuracy. 
■  seem  to  be  in  a  great  measure  wbitniry.  and  like  the  ser- 
icted  by  feudal  tiiijieriurs  in  rinea,  prato,  aui  mme,  from  their 
u«  extremely  bitraensume.  and  often  wantonly  oppressive. 
I.  Ilinar.  para  Parocboti  de  Indios. 

Note  XXXVI.  p.  103. 
p  tiim  of  service  known  in  Peru  by  tlio  name  of  mita,  b  called 
in  New  Spain.  There  it  contiuuea  no  longer  than  a  week  at 
B.  No  person  is  called  to  serve  at  a  greater  distance  from  hia 
ition  tlwn  '^4  miles.  This  arrangement  is  less  oppressive  to 
idiwiR  than  that  eiitaliUshed  in  Peru.  Memorial  of  Uem.  Carillo 
linao,  Colbert,  Collect. 

Note  XXXVII.  p.  105. 

ittongeat  piDof  nf  this  may  be  deduced  from  the  lawB  them- 
By  the  mnltitude  and  variety  of  regulations  to  prevent 
e  may  form  ui  idea  of  the  number  of  abuses  that  precail. 
Im  laws  have  wisely  provided  that  no  Indian  shall  be  obliged 
fe  any  mine  at  a  greater  distance  from  his  place  of  residence 
"T  miles ;  we  are  informed  in  a  inoniorini  of  D.  Horruui 
nirano  presented  to  the  king,  lliat  the  Indians  of  Peru 
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are  often  compelled  to  serve  in  mines  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred, 
a  hundred  and  fifty,  and  even  two  hundred  leagues  from  their  hal»- 
tation.  Colbert,  Collect.  Many  mines  are  situated  in  parts  of  the 
country  so  barren,  and  so  distant  from  the  ordinary  habitations  of 
the  Indians,  that  the  necessity  of  procuring  labourers  to  work  there 
has  obliged  the  Spanish  monarchs  to  dispense  with  their  own  regula- 
tions in  several  instances,  and  to  permit  the  viceroys  to  compel  the 
people  of  more  remote  provinces  to  resort  to  those  mines.  Esoalona, 
Gazophyl.  Perub.  lib.  i.  c.  16.  But  in  justice  to  them  it  should  be 
observed,  that  they  have  been  studious  to  alleviate  this  oppression 
as  much  as  possible,  by  enjoining  the  viceroys  to  employ  every 
method  in  order  to  induce  the  Indians  to  settle  in  some  part  of  the 
country  adjacent  to  the  mines.  Id.  ibid. 

Note  XXXVIII.  p.  108. 

• 

Torquemada,  after  a  long  enumeration  which  has  the  appearance 
of  accuracy,  concludes  the  number  of  monasteries  in  New  Spain  to 
be  four  hundred.  Mon.  Ind.  lib.  xix.  c.  82.  The  number  of  monas- 
teries in  the  city  of  Mexico  alone  was,  in  the  year  1745,  fifty-five. 
Villa  Sefior,  Theat.  Amer.  i.  34.  UUoa  reckons  up  forty  convents 
in  Lima ;  and  mentioning  those  for  nuns,  he  says,  that  a  small  town 
might  be  peopled  out  of  them,  the  number  of  persons  shut  up  there 
is  so  great.  Voy.  i.  429.  Philip  III.,  in  a  letter  to  the  viceroy  of 
Peru,  A.D.  1620,  observes,  that  me  number  of  convents  in  Lima  was 
so  great,  that  they  covered  more  ground  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
city.  Solorz.  lib.  iii.  c.  23,  n.  57  ;  lib.  in.  c.  16.  Torquem.  lib.  xv. 
c.  3.  The  first  monastery  in  New  Spain  was  foimded  a.d.  1625, 
four  years  only  after  the  conquest.  Torq.  lib.  xv.  c.  16. 

According  to  Gil  Gonzalez  DaWla,  the  complete  establishment  of 
the  American  church  in  all  the  Spanish  settlements  was,  in  the  year 
1649,  1  patriarch,  6  archbishops,  32  bishops,  346  prebends,  2  abbott, 
5  royal  chaplains,  840  convents.  Theatro  Ecclesiastico  de  las  Ind. 
Occident,  vol.  i.  Pref.  When  the  order  of  Jesuits  was  expelled  from 
all  the  Spanish  dominions,  the  colleges,  professed  houses,  and  resi- 
dences, which  it  possessed  in  the  province  of  New  Spain,  were  thirty, 
in  Quito  sixteen,  in  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada  thirteen,  in  Peru 
seventeen,  in  Cliili  eighteen,  in  Paraguay  eighteen,  in  all  a  hundred 
and  twelve.  Collection  General  de  Providencias  hasta  aqui  tomadas 
sobre  Estranamento,  &c.  de  la  Compafiia,  part  i.  p.  19.  The  num- 
ber of  Jesuits,  priests,  and  novices  in  all  these  amounted  to  2245. 
MS.  penes  me. 

In  the  year  1644,  the  city  of  Mexico  presented  a  petition  to  the 
king,  praying  that  no  new  monastery  might  be  fomided,  and  that  the 
revenues  of  those  already  established  might  be  circumscribed,  other- 
wise the  religious  houses  would  soon  acquire  the  property  of  the 
whole  country.  The  petitioners  request  likewise,  that  the  bishops 
might  be  laid  under  restrictions  in  conferring  holy  orders,  as  there 
were  at  that  time  in  New  Spain  above  six  thousand  clergymen  with- 
out any  living.  lb.  p.  16.     These  abuses  must  have  been  en<»inouB 
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1  the  nuperatition  uf  A: 
dadnced  to  remonatraie  against  them. 


Sptoiarilti  was  shocked. 


NoteXXXIX.  p.  111. 

This  Aesciipdaa  oT  the  manners  of  the  Spanish  clergj  I  should 
J  BM  have  TentuToil  to  give  apon  the  teHtiniony  of  protectant  autbura 
s  thej  ma,y  \te  Bu^pectcd  of  prejudice  or  exaiggeratiou.  Oage, 
■  fMfticnUr.  whu  hail  a  belter  opporUinitf  tlian  any  protestant  to 
in  the  iut«rior  atate  of  SpiiiLili  America,  describes  the  corruption 
if  the  dmrch  which  he  liud  fonuikeu  wjiJi  eo  much  of  the  ac-riinony 
*  eonviirt.  that  I  should  have  disimsied  his  evideaice,  thougifi 
Um  aome  rtry  c<irious  and  striking  facts.  But  Ben/imi 
)  pndigacy  of  eocleBiatitics  in  Aroericn  at  a  vorr  early 
T  thrir  settlement  there.  Hint.  Ml.  ii.  c.  19.  20.  il.  Fre- 
tligenl  ol>server,  and  ^.eulum  for  hiii  own  religion,  paints 
lelatn  nuuuiers  of  llie  Sptuusfa  eatlcKuistics  in  Peru,  parlicu- 
!  ngulnrs.  in  stranger  colours  iJian  I  lutve  employed.  Toy. 
,  316,  Ac.  U.  Gentil  conliniis  this  Accoimt.  Voy.  i.  34. 
1  conenrB  vith  lioth,  and  odds  many  remorkahle  circam- 
Voj.  i.  61,  156,  101.  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that 
D»ers  of  the  regular  clergy,  particularly  in  Pern,  are  still 
urly  indecent.  Acosta  himiielf  acknowledge!)  that  great  cor- 
n  M  mannera  had  heen  the  consequence  of  permitting  monks 
' «  the  retirement  and  diacipUne  of  the  cloister,  and  to  mingle 
ilh  the  world,  by  undertaking  the  charge  of  the  Indian 
,  De  Procur.  lod.  Salute,  lili.  ir.  c.  13,  Ac.  He  mentions 
J  those  vices  of  which  I  have  taken  notice,  and  considers 
uions  to  them  as  so  formidable,  that  he  leans  to  the  opi- 
if  tfaoee  «ho  bold  that  the  regular  clergy  should  not  be  em- 
*■  Mnsh  priests.  Lib,  v.  c.  20,  Even  the  advocates  for  tfto 
B  umit.  that  many  and  great  enormities  alwunded  among  the 
I  of  different  orders,  when  set  free  from  the  restraint  of  mo- 
sipliue  ;  and  from  the  tone  of  their  defence,  one  may  con- 
t  the  charge  brought  agaiunt  them  whs  not  destituU  of 
In  the  French  culuuitu,  the  state  of  tlie  nigular  olergf  is 
heevne  as  in  the  Spanish  suttlemeuts.  and  the  same  cvuse- 
kft*e  folloned.  U.  Biet,  supehur  of  the  secular  priests  in 
h  inqttirea.  with  no  lees  apjH-aruui.'e  of  piety  than  of  candour. 
I  of  tins  eomiplion,  and  imputes  it  <^eflf  to  the  ex- 
s  from  the  jurisdiction  and  censures  of  their  dio- 
u  temptations  to  which  they  are  exposed  ;  and  to  their 
CO.  Toy.  p.  320.  It  in  remarkable,  that  alt  the 
B  the  licentiousness  of  the  S)>aniBh  reguliu^  with 
A  seretity.  concur  ut  vindicating  the  conduct  of  the  Jesuits. 
'  ir  a  discipline  more  perfect  than  that  of  the  other  mo- 
,  or  aninuted  hy  thai  concern  for  the  honour  of  tlie 
■Inel)  takes  such  hill  possession  of  ovoiy  member  of  tltn 
•  Jenttts,  hotli  ID  Mexico  and  Peru,  it  is  allowed,  main- 
tooM  irreproachable  decency  of  luunnem.    i'rciMZ,  S'-iS ; 
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Gentil,  i.  34.     The  same  praise  is  likewise  due  to  the  bishops  and 
most  of  the  dignified  clergy.  Frez.  ibid. 

A  volume  of  the  Gazeta  de  Mexico  for  the  years  1728,  1729, 
1730,  having  been  communicated  to  me,  I  find  there  a  striking 
confirmation  of  what  I  have  advanced  concerning  the  spirit  of  low 
iUiberal  superstition  prevalent  in  Spanish  America.  From  the 
newspapers  of  any  hation  one  may  learn  what  are  the  objects  which 
chiefiy  engross  its  attention,  and  which  appear  to  it  most  interesting. 
The  Gazeta  de  Mexico  is  filled  almost  entirely  with  accounts  of 
religious  functions,  with  descriptions  of  processions,  consecrations  of 
churches,  beatifications  of  saints,  festivals,  autos  de  fe,  &c.  Civil 
or  commercial  affairs,  and  even  the  transactions  of  Europe,  occupy 
but  a  small  comer  in  this  magazine  of  monthly  intelligence.  From 
the  titles  of  new  books,  which  are  regularly  inserted  in  this  Gazeta, 
it  appears  that  two-thirds  of  them  are  treatises  of  scholastic  theo- 
logy or  of  monkish  devotion. 

Note  XL.  p.  112. 

Solorzano,  after  mentioning  the  corrupt  morals  of  some  of  the 
regular  clergy  with  that  cautious  reserve  which  became  a  Spanish 
layman,  in  touching  on  a  subject  so  delicate,  gives  his  opinion  very 
explicitly,  and  with  much  firmness,  against  committing  parochial 
charges  to  monks.  He  produces  the  testimony  of  several  respectable 
authors  of  his  country,  both  divines  and  lawyers,  in  confirmation  of 
his  opinion.  De  Jure  Ind.  ii.  lib.  iii.  c.  16.  A  striking  proof  of  the 
alarm  excited  by  the  attempt  of  the  Prince  d'Esquilache  to  exclude 
the  regulars  from  parochial  cures,  is  contained  in  the  Colbert  collec- 
tion of  papers.  Several  memorials  were  presented  to  the  king  by 
the  procurators  for  the  monastic  orders,  and  replies  were  made  to 
these  in  the  name  of  the  secular  clergy.  An  eager,  and  even  ran- 
corous spirit  is  manifest  on  both  sides,  in  the  conduct  of  this  dis- 
pute. 

NoteXLI.  p.  115. 

Not  only  the  native  Indians,  but  the  mestizos,  or  children  of  a 
Spaniard  and  Indian,  were  originally  excluded  from  the  priesthood, 
and  refused  admission  into  any  religious  order.  But  by  a  law  issued 
Sept.  28th,  1588,  Philip  II.  required  the  prelates  of  America  to 
ordain  such  mestizos,  bom  in  lawful  wedlock,  as  they  should  find 
to  be  properly  qualified,  and  to  permit  them  to  take  the  vows  in  any 
monastery  where  they  had  gone  through  a  regular  noviciate.  Recopil. 
lib.  i.  tit.  vii.  1.  7.  Some  regard  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  this 
law  in  New  Spain ;  but  none  in  Peru.  Upon  a  representation  of 
this  to  Charles  II.,  in  the  year  1697,  he  issued  a  new  edict,  enforc- 
ing the  observation  of  it,  and  professing  his  desire  to  have  all  his 
subjects,  Indians  and  mestizos,  as  well  as  Spaniards,  admitted  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  same  privileges.  Such,  however,  was  the 
aversion  of  the  Spaniards  in  America  to  the  Indians  and  their  race, 
that  this  seems  to  have  produced  little  effect ;  for,  in  the  year  1725, 
Philip  V.  was  obhged  to  renew  the  injunction  in  a  more  peremptory 
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But  so  uiisuniiouutuble  are  tlic  iintred  nuJ  contempt  of  the 

I  among  the  Peruvian  Spaniards,  that  the  present  king  has 

'  to  enfurce  the  former  edicts  anew,  hj  a  luw  pub- 

i  Sept.  11.  1774.  Real  CeJula.  MS.  ptiia  mt. 

.  CUriffero  has  contradicted  what  I  have  relsted  concerning  the 

>«)UticBl  state  of  the  Indiaa.i,  particularly  their  exclusion  from 

a  Mcnment  of  the  euchan-it.  aud  from  holy  orders,  either  as  eecu- 

13  w  rpgalars,  in  such  a  manner  as  cannot  fail  to  make  a  deep 

■iprwAion.     He.  from  Ins  own  knowledge,  asserts,  "  that  in  New 

mill,  not  only  arci  Indians  permitted  to  partake  of  the  sacrament 

■  ihe  altar,  but  dial  Indian  priests  are  ao  numerous,  that  they  may 

■jta  Li>untrd  by  hundreds :  and  among  these  have  been  many  bun- 

p  iindd  oif  T«ct«rs,  cauoDH.  and  doctors,  and,  a.>t  report  goes,  even  a  Ter; 

il  biabop.     At  present  there  are  many  prieBta.  and  not  a  few 

I  among  whom  there  have  been  tiiree  or  four  our  own  pupils." 

|T«1-  ii.  846,  to.    1  owe  it.  therefore,  as  a  duty  to  the  public,  as  well 

.  •  ta  tByiM>tf,  to  consider  each  of  these  points  with  care,  and  to  ex- 

Ifhim  the  reasons  which  induced  me  to  adopt  tlie  opuuon  which  I 

flKve  pablisbed. 

I  knew  that  in  the  Christian  cliurch  there  is  no  distinction  of 
I,  hut  that  men  of  every  nation,  who  embrace  the  reUfi^on  of 
)  equally  entitled  to  everj-  Christian  privilege  which  they 
a  i]aaliii«d  t«  receive.  I  knew  Ukewise  that  an  opinion  prevailed, 
I  only  among  most  of  the  Spanish  laity  settled  in  America,  bat 
ig  "  many  ecclesiastics,"  I  use  the  words  of  Berrera,  dec.  IL 
L  c.  IS,  "  that  the  Indians  were  not  perfect  or  rational  men, 
i  von  not  poMessed  of  such  capacity  aa  qualified  them  to  partake 
*  HCntMDt  of  the  altar,  or  of  any  other  benefit  of  our  reli- 
It  waa  afpuast  this  opinion  tliat  Xta^  Caaaa  contended  with 
idaUe  seal  which  I  have  described  in  Books  III.  and  VI. 
t  M  tbe  luahop  of  Oarien,  Doctor  Sepulvida,  and  other  respect- 
t  awleaiaatice.  vigorously  aupitorted  the  conimun  opinion  eonceni- 
f  tba  incapacity  of  the  ludiaus,  it  became  necessary,  in  order  to 
e  toe  point,  that  the  authority  of  the  holy  see  should  be 
4:  aaa  accordingly  Paul  III.  issued  a  bull,  a.v.  1937,  in 
r  condemning  the  opinion  of  those  who  held  that  the 
;  aa  being  on  a  lerel  with  brate  beasts,  should  be  reduced 
le,  he  declares,  that  they  were  really  men,  and  aa  such 
^  Ue  of  emhmcing  the  Christian  religion,  and  participating 
if  aD  ita  UcMungs.  My  aA»unt  of  this  bull,  uotwithstuiidiiig  the 
"  ■  of  M.  Ckngero,  must  appear  just  to  eveiy  person  who  lakes 
t  ttnnhla  of  perusing  it ;  and  my  accouiit  is  tlie  same  witli  tltut 
ipud  by  Torqncmada.  lib.  xvi.  c.  25,  and  by  Garcia.  Orig.  p.  811. 
t  Km  after  thi*  deciMoa,  to  low  did  the  Spaniards  residing  in 
!  tbo  rapacity  of  the  natives,  that  the  first  council  of 
I  (1  odl  it  by  that  name  on  the  authority  of  the  l>eat  Spanish 
on)  diaeountmanood  the  admission  of  Indians  to  the  holy  com- 
Ofsa.  Torquem.  lib.  xvL  c.  20.  In  Now  Spain,  the  oxdosion  of 
aaa  from  the  aacrament  waa  still  more  explicit.  Ibid.  After 
MntaiMB  ban  ebtpaed.  and  notwithstanding  all  the  improva- 
t  Ihat  tlu  Indiaiu  may  be  supposed  to  have  derived  from  their 
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intercouTBe  with  the  Spaniards  during  that  period,  we  are  informed 
by  D.  Ant  Ulloa,  that  in  Pera,  where,  as  wiU  appear  in  the  seqii^ 
of  this  note,  they  are  supposed  to  be  better  instructed  than  in  New 
Spain,  their  ignorance  is  so  prodigious,  that  veiy  few  are  permitted 
to  communicate,  as  being  altogedier  destitute  of  the  requisite  ca- 
pacity. Voy.  i.  341,  &c. ;  Solorz.  Polit.  Ind.  i.  308. 

With  respect  to  the  exclusion  of  Indians  from  the  priesthood, 
either  as  seculars  or  regulars,  ^e  may  obserre,  that  while  it  ooo- 
tinned  to  be  the  common  opinion  that  the  natives  of  America,  on 
account  of  their  incapacity,  should  not  be  permitted  to  partake  of 
the  holy  sacrament,  we  cannot  suppose  that  they  would  be  clothed 
with  that  sacred  character  which  entitled  them  to  consecrate  and 
to  dispense  it.  When  Torquemada  composed  his  Monarquia  In- 
diana, it  was  almost  a  century  after  the  conquest  of  New  Spain ; 
and  yet  in  his  time  it  was  still  the  general  practice  to  exclude  In- 
dians from  holy  orders.  Of  this  we  have  the  most  satisfying  evi- 
dence. Torquemada  having  celebrated  the  virtues  and  graces  of  the 
Indians  at  great  length,  and  with  all  the  complacency  of  a  mis- 
sionary, he  starts  as  an  objection  to  what  he  had  asserted,  **  If  the 
Indians  really  possess  all  the  excellent  qualities  which  you  have 
described,  why  are  they  not  permitted  to  assume  the  religious 
habit?  Why  are  they  not  ordained  priests  and  bishops,  as  the 
Jewish  and  Gentne  converts  were  in  the  primitive  church,  espe- 
cially as  they  might  be  employed  with  such  superior  advantage  to 
other  persons  in  the  instruction  of  their  countrymen  ?**  Lib.  xvii 
c.  13. 

In  answer  to  this  objection,  which  establishes,  in  the  most  un- 
equivocal manner,  what  was  the  general  practice  at  that  period, 
Torquemada  observes,  that,  although  by  their  natural  dispositions 
the  Indians  are  well  fitted  for  a  subordinate  situation,  they  are  des- 
titute of  all  the  qualities  requisite  in  any  station  of  dignity  and  au- 
thority ;  and  that  they  are  in  general  so  addicted  to  drunkenness, 
that,  upon  the  slightest  temptation,  one  cannot  promise  on  their 
behaving  with  the  decency  suitable  to  the  clerical  character.  The 
propriety  of  excluding  them  from  it,  on  these  accounts,  was,  he 
observed,  so  well  justified  by  experience,  that  when  a  foreigner  of 
great  erudition,  who  came  from  Spain,  condemned  the  practice  of 
file  Mexican  church,  he  was  convinced  of  his  mistake  in  a  public 
disputation  with  the  learned  and  most  religious  Father  D.  Juan  de 
Gaona,  and  his  retractation  is  still  extant.  Torquemada,  indeed, 
acknowledges,  as  M.  Clavigero  observes,  with  a  degree  of  exultation, 
that  in  his  time  some  Indians  had  been  admitted  into  monasteries ; 
but,  with  the  art  of  a  disputant,  he  forgets  to  mention  that  Torque- 
mada specifies  only  two  examples  of  this,  and  takes  notice  that  in 
both  instances  those  Indians  had  been  admitted  by  mistake.  Re- 
lying upon  the  authority  of  Torquemada  with  regard  to  New  Spain, 
and  of  Ulloa  with  regard  to  Peru,  and  considering  the  humiliating 
depression  of  the  Indians  in  all  the  Spanish  settlements,  I  concluded 
that  they  were  not  admitted  into  the  ecclesiastical  order,  which  is 
held  in  the  highest  veneration  all  over  the  New  World. 

But  when  M.  Clavigero,  upon  his  own  knowledge,  asserted  faets 
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»  coutlation  1  tuul  fornieil,  I  l)egao  tn  distrust  it, 
r  farther  iiifoniuttion.  In  order  W  obuiin  tliis,  I 
A  to  «  S|wiiuh  uutderrmn.  high  in  office,  and  eminent  for  his 
,  who,  on  diffureiit  oKOuionn.  htLt  permitted  me  to  hare 
our  niu]  henulit  of  correi<{)onding  with  him.  I  have  bees 
I  with  the  fullowing  answer :  "  What  you  have  written 
;  the  ajlmL'«ioa  of  ludinns  into  holy  orden,  or  into 
m,  in  Book  Till.,  especially  as  it  is  explained  and  hmited 
eLXXXVIlI.  of  the  qnarto  edition,  is  in  geuend  accurate, 
I  CMilMmahle  to  the  authorities  which  you  quote.  And  although 
!  ooogre^tion  of  the  council  resolved  and  declared,  Feb.  19, 
>.  lAHa,  that  the- circumstance  of  being  an  Indian,  a  mulatto, 
MMizo,  did  not  disqualify  any  peraon  from  being  admitti^  into 
onhn,  if  bo  wm  possessed  of  what  is  required  by  the  canons 
otttJe  Into  to  that  privilege ;  ibLs  only  proves  such  ordinations 
B  logal  and  valid,  of  which  Solorzano  and  the  Spanish  lawyers 
"  "  ■  i8  quoted  by  him,  Pol.  Ind.  hb.  ii.  c.  39,  were  persuaded, 
FT  proves  Uie  propriety  of  admitting  Indians  into  holy 
I,  nor  what  was  then  the  common  practice  with  respect  to  this ; 
B  the  coDinry.  it  shows  that  there  was  some  doubt  concerning 
'      '  g  of  Indians,  and  some  repugnance  to  it. 

«  that  time,  there  have  hwn  some  examples  of  adnutting 
■  liita  holy  orders.     We  bavo  now  at  Madrid  an  aged  priest, 
I  ti  TIaMala.     His  name  ia  D.  Juan  Cerilo  de  CastUla 
J  CMebntle,  descended  of  a  oazique  converted  to  Christiani^ 
rthe  OODqiest     He  studied  tJie  ecclesiastical  sciences  in 
17  at  Poebla  de  los  Angeles.     Be  was  a  candidate,  never- 
1,  for  Un  y<MTB,  and  it  required  much  interest  before  Bisliop 
Id  GOOMnt  to  ordain  liim.     This  ewlesiastic  is  a  man  ol 
lable  charactsr,  modest,  self-denied,  and  with  a  comp»- 
m1^  of  what  relates  to  Iiis  clerical  functions.     He  came 
d  about  thirty-fmir  yean  ago,  with  tlie  sole  view  of  soliciting 
n  for  the  Indians  into  the  colleges  and  seminaries  in  New 
i  if,  aflur  btfing  well  instructed  and  tried,  they  should  find 
I  entpr  into   the  ecclesiaMicAl   state,  tJiey  might 
I  it,  and  pcrfdnn  its  functions  with  the  greatest  benefit  to 
n  th«y  could  address  in  their  native  tongue, 
oils   regulations   favourable   to   his  scheine, 
'  that  tile  Ant  college  which  became  vacant  in  conso- 
le exclusion  of  the  Jt-iniitK  should  be  set  apart  for  this 
lot  neither  thenc  reciilatioTis,  nor  any  similar  ones  in- 
■  laws  of  the  Indies,  have  produced  any  effect,  on  account 
a  and  repri>»rnlatio»s  from  the  greater  part  of  persona  of 
«mion  employed  in  New  8f>ain.     Whether  their  oppo- 
•  weD  founiled  or  not,  is  a  prolilcni  difficult  to  reaolve,  and 
a  tbo  loltitim  of  which  several  diittinctiotis  and  modifications 

, fiodu. 

r  "Aoeordiaif  to  the  aooounta  of  this  ecclesiastic,  and  the  infornia- 

Jfaa  af  odwr  persona  who  have  resided  in  tlie  Siiaituih  dominions  in 

Hnn,  TOi  Bar  reel  assured  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Tierrs  Fonae 

laoikniiifiakiMira  as  either  an  Indian  secular  priest  or  monk; 
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and  that  in  New  Spain  there  are  very  few  ecclesiastics  of  Indian 
race.  In  Peru,  perhaps,  the  number  may  be  greater,  as  in  that 
country  there  are  more  Indians  who  possess  the  means  of  acquiring 
such  a  learned  education  as  is  necessary  for  persons  who  aspire  to 
the  clerical  character.** 

NoteXLII.  p.  118. 

Uztariz,  an  accurate  and  cautious  calculator,  seems  to  admit, 
that  the  quantity  of  silver  which  does  not  pay  duty  may  be  stated 
thus  high.  According  to  Herrera,  there  was  not  above  a  third  of 
what  was  extracted  from  Potosi  that  paid  the  king  s  fifth.  Dec.  viii. 
lib.  ii.  c.  15.  Solorzano  asserts,  likewise,  that -the  quantity  oi  silver 
which  is  fraudulently  circulated,  is  far  greater  tlum  that  which  is 
regularly  stamped,  after  paying  the  fiftib.  De  Ind.  Jure,  vol.  iL 
lib.  V.  p.  846. 

Note  XLIII.  p.  121. 

When  the  mines  of  Potosi  were  discovered  in  the  year  1545,  the 
veins  were  so  near  the  surface,  that  the  ore  was  easily  extracted, 
and  so  rich  that  it  was  refined  with  little  trouble,  and  at  a  small 
expense,  merely  by  the  action  of  fire.  This  simple  mode  of  refining 
by  fusion  alone  continued  until  the  year  1574,  when  the  use  of 
mercury  in  refining  silver,  as  well  as  gold,  was  discovered.  Those 
mines  having  been  wrought  without  interruption  for  two  centuries, 
the  veins  are  now  sunk  so  deep,  that  the  expense  of  extracting  the 
ore  is  greatly  increased.  Besides  this,  the  lichness  of  the  ore, 
contrary  to  what  happens  in  most  other  mines,  has  become  less 
as  the  vein  continued  to  dip.  The  vein  has  likewise  diminished  to 
such  a  degree,  that  one  is  amazed  that  the  Spaniards  should  persist 
in  working  it.  Other  rich  mines  have  been  successively  discovered  ; 
but  in  general  the  value  of  the  ores  has  decreased  so  much,  while 
the  expense  of  extracting  them  has  augmented,  that  the  court  of 
Spain,  in  the  year  1736,  reduced  the  duty  payable  to  the  king  from 
a  Jifth  to  a  tenth.  All  the  quicksilver  used  in  Peru  is  extracted 
from  the  famous  mine  of  Guancabelica,  discovered  in  the  year 
1563.  The  crown  has  reserved  the  property  of  this  mine  to  itself; 
and  the  persons  who  purchase  the  quicksilver  pay  not  only  the 
pric^  of  it,  but  likewise  a  fifth,  as  a  duty  to  the  king.  But,  in  the 
year  1761,  this  duty  on  quicksilver  was  abolished,  on  account 
of  the  increase  of  expense  in  working  mines.  Ulloa,  Entreteni- 
mientos,  xii.-xv.  Voyage  i.  p.  505,  523.  In  consequence  of 
this  abolition  of  the  Jl/tht  and  some  subsequent  abatements  of 
price,  which  became  necessary  on  account  of  the  increasing  expense 
of  working  mines,  quicksilver,  which  was  formerly  sold  at  eighty 
pesos  the  quintal,  is  now  delivered  by  the  king  at  the  rate  of 
sixty  pesos.  Campomanes,  Educ.  Popul.  ii.  132,  note.  The  duty 
on  gold  is  reduced  to  a  twentieth,  or  five  per  cent.  Any  of  my 
readers,  who  are  desirous  of  being  acquainted  with  the  mode  in 
wliich  the  Spaniards  conduct  tlie  working  of  their  mines,  and  the 
refinement  of  the  ore,  will  find  an  accurate  description  of  the  ancient 
method  by  Acosta.     Lib.  iv.  c.  1-13.     And  of  their  more  recent 
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I  tbe  metaUoi^c  art,  by  Gaoiboa,  Comment,  a  las 
tx.  de  Uinoa.  o.  H'i. 

Note  XLIV.  p.  133. 
J  nmarkaMle  proofs  occur  of  the  advanced  state  of  industry 
I  ta  SfKUO  ^  ^^  begiiiuing  of  the  aixteeiitli  century.  The  imniher 
L  -'  — 'iaa  in  Spaiii  was  considerable,  and  they  were  peopled  far 
I  tlw  proportion  that  was  common  ip  other  parts  of  Europe. 
1  of  this  I  have  eiplalneti.  Hist,  of  Charles  V.,  I.  40. 
B«er  citiea  are  po|jiilous,  tliat  species  of  industry  which  ia 
r  to  tbeiu  increases ;  artiticere  and  manufacturers  abound. 
d  of  the  American  trade  in  giving  activity  to  these  is  mani- 
a  a  siu^uhir  fact.  In  the  year  1545,  while  Spain  continued 
I  to  dppetul  on  its  aim  industry  for  the  supply  of  its  colonies,  so  much 
I  Mrit  WHS  liespoke  from  the  manufacturers,  that  it  was  supposed 
I  frey  ooold  haidly  finish  it  in  less  than  six  years.  Campom,  t,  406. 
1  must  have  put  much  industry  in  motion,  and  have 
Imitod  extraonlinaiy  efforts.  Accordingly,  we  are  informed,  that 
tfa  Iba  beginning  of  Philip  JI.'^  reign,  tbe  city  of  Seville  alone, 
"  ►  tbe  trade  »fith  America  centred,  gave  employment  to  no 
than  16,000  looms  in  silk  or  woollen  work,  and  that  above 
■190.000  persons  had  occupation  in  carrying  on  these  manufac- 
Campom.  ii,  473.  But  so  rajiid  and  pernicious  was  the 
O  of  the  causes  which  I  shall  enumerate,  that  before 
tl.  ended  his  reign,  the  looms  in  Seville  were  reduced  to 
Ustariz.  c.  7. 

e  ifae  pntiUcation  of  the  first  edition,  I  have  the  satisfaction 

ideas   concerning    tlio    early  commercial   inlerceurse 

ain  and  her  colonies  confirmed  amt  illustrated  by  D. 

iVard,  of  the  Jimta  de  Commercio  at  Madrid,  in  his  Pro- 

I,  Part  ii.  c,  1.     "  Under  tlio  reigns  of  Charles  V. 

p  II.."  aaya  he.  "ihe  manufacturers  of  Spain  and  of  the 

lUies  iubject  to  her  demiuioii  vere  in  a  most  flourishing 

Tlwae  of  Fnuiee  and  England  were  in  their  infancy.     The 

"c  at  the  United  Provinces  did  not  then  eiist.     No  Euroj>eBa 

L  Spain  had  irolonics  of  any  value  ui  the  New  World. 

Id  lupi^y  her  settlements  there  with  tlie  productions  of 

a  aoil,  the  fabrics  wrought  by  tlie  hands  of  her  own  artizans, 

etum  for  tlicse,  t)elunged  to  herself  alone. 

I  tba  exclusion  of  foreign  manufacturers  was  proper,  because 

|fat  he  rendered  effectual.     Then  Spain  might  lay  heavy  duties 

pKxb  eipOTted  to  America,  or  imported  from  it,  and  might 

r  irtMt  restrainta  she  deemed  proper  upon  a  commerce  en- 

B  her  own  hands.     But  when  time  and  successive  revolutions 

1  an  alteration  in  all  those  circumstances,  when  the 

I   of  Spain    began    to   decline,   and    the    demands   of 

t  BUpphed  by  foreign  fabrics,  the  original  maxims  and 

a  of  Spain  shoidd  have  been  accvmmodaled  to  the  change 

BHtion.     The  [<u)icy  that  waa  wise  at  one  period  became 

d  ia  tbe  other." 


Spain 
oWaid 


1  puiip  I 
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Note  XLV.  p.  180. 

No  bale  of  goods  is  ever  opened,  no  chest  of  treasnre  is  examined. 
Both  are  received  on  the  credit  of  the  persons  to  whom  they 
belong ;  and  only  one  instance  of  ^ud  is  recorded  during  the  long 
period  in  which  trade  was  carried  on  with  this  liberal  confidence. 
All  the  coined  silver  that  was  brought  from  Peru  to  Puerto  Bello  in 
the  year  1654  was  foimd  to  be  adulterated,  and  to  be  mingled  with 
a  fifth  part  of  base  metal.  The  Spanish  merchants,  with  sentiments 
suitable  to  their  usual  integrity,  sustained  the  whole  loss,  and  in- 
demnified the  foreigners  by  whom  they  were  employed.  The  £raad 
was  detected,  and  the  treasurer  of  the  revenue  in  Peru,  the  author 
of  it,  was  publicly  burnt.     B.  Ulloa,  Retablis.  des  Manuf.  &c,  liv.  ii. 

p.  loa. 

Note  XLVI.  p.  183. 

Many  striking  proofs  occur  of  the  scarcity  of  money  in  Spain. 
Of  all  the  immense  sums  which  have  been  imported  from  America, 
the  amount  of  which  I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  mention, 
Moncada  asserts,  that  there  did  not  remain  in  Spain,  in  1619,  above 
two  hundred  miUions  of  pesos,  one  half  in  coined  money,  the  other 
in  plate  and  jewels.  Restaur,  de  Espa&a,  disc.  iii.  c.  1.  Uztariz, 
who  published  his  valuable  work  in  1724,  contends,  that  in  money, 
plate,  and  jewels,  there  did  not  remain  a  hundred  million.  Theor. 
tfc.  c.  8.  Campomanes,  on  the  authority  of  a  remonstrance  from 
the  community  of  merchants  in  Toledo  to  Philip  III.,  relates  as  a 
certain  proof  how  scarce  cash  had  become,  that  persons  who  lent 
money  received  a  third  part  of  the  sum  which  they  advanced  as  in- 
terest and  premium.     Educ.  Popul.  i.  417. 

Note  XLVII.  p.  137. 

The  accoimt  of  the  mode  in  which  the  factors  of  the  South  Sea 
Company  conducted  the  trade  in  the  fair  of  Puerto  Bello,  which  was 
opened  to  them  by  the  assiento,  I  have  taken  from  Don  Dion. 
Alcedo  y  Herrera,  president  of  the  court  of  audience  in  Quito  and 
governor  of  that  province.  Don  Dionysio  was  a  person  of  such 
respectable  character  for  probity  and  discernment,  that  his  testi- 
mony in  any  point  would  be  of  much  weight ;  but  greater  credit  is 
due  to  it  in  this  case,  as  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  transactions 
which  he  relates,  and  was  often  employed  in  detecting  and  authenti- 
cating the  frauds  which  he  describes.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
his  representation,  being  composed  at  the  commencement  of  the  war 
which  broke  out  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  in  the  year 
1739,  may,  in  some  instances,  discover  a  portion  of  the  acrimomous 
spirit  natural  at  that  juncture.  His  detail  of  facts  is  curious  ;  and 
even  English  authors  confirm  it  in  some  degree,  by  admitting  both 
that  various  frauds  were  practised  in  the  transactions  of  the  annual 
ship,  and  that  the  contraband  tmde  from  Jamaica,  and  other 
British  colonies,  was  become  enormously  great.  But  for  the  credit 
of  the  English  nation  it  may  be  observed,  that  those  fraudulent 
operations  are  not  to  be  considered  as  deeds  of  the  company,  but  as 
the  dishonourable  arts  of  their  factors  and  agents.     The  company 
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J  a  consiilcraUe  loss  hj  the  s^ento  tmile.     Many  of 
■  ■cqoired  iminease  fortunaa.     Anderson,  Crunol.  Otjduct. 

NoteXLVIII.  p.  141. 

BcTcnl  tads  with  respect  to  the  iiistitution,  tlie  pr<^re)»,  and 

ie  rflixts  of  this  company,  are  euriuua,  luid  I'ut  little  known  to 

LXngtiiA  upaders.     Though  the  proTiuce  of  VeneBuela,  or  Caraccaa, 

'  Iriul*  four  faundreil  mile«  along  the  coast,  and  b  one  of  the  most 

rtilo  ID  America ;  it  was  no  much  neglected  by  the  SpRiiiarde,  that 

ring  the  twenty  Tfftra  prior  to  the  eslAhlishment  of  the  company, 

t  sinps  soileal  from  Spain  to  that  province;  and   dorii^ 

jr^rs,  from  1700  to  1723,  not  a  single  ship  arrived  from 

a  OuMCaa  in  8naiu.     Noliciaa  de  la  Real  CampaTiia  de  Caraccaa, 

JL  S8.     During  this  period  Spnin  must  liave  been  supplied  almont 

r  with  the  larf^  qovitity  of  cacao,  which  it  contnimes,  hy 

nguem.     Before  tha  erection  of  the  company,  neither  tobacco 

Iwr  hidea  were  imported  from  Caraccwt  into  Spain.     Id.  p.  117. 

e  tlu  commercial  op«ratioDa  of  the  company,  begun  in  the  yCaf 

LflltA  itnporfjitioD  of  cacao  into  Siwin  bos  increased  amazingly. 

■ifabty  yeim  sub^qaent  to  1701,  the  numlier  of  Janegat  of 

'i  a  hundred  and  ten  pounds)  imported  from  Canccoa, 

Ift.     During  eighteen  yean   sul«e<]UGnt   to    1781,  tho 

rof/atwjTiu  im[Kiri«d  was  660,217;  and  if  we  siipposo  lh« 

'  D  t0  be  iwmtinued  in  the  same  proporti.m  during  the  re- 

r  of  thirty  TciiTs,  it  will  amount  to  1,449,746 /in«^<M,  which 

nose  of  805,531  fanfj/a*.      Id.  p.  148.      During  eight 

Mibeequont  to   1750,  there  have  been  imported  into  Spain 

B  company  68,483  arroboM  (each  twenty-fire  pounds)  of  to- 

I  asd  hidM  to  the  number  of  177.354.  Id.  161.     Since  tho 

B  of  tho  Koticias  do  Is  Campaltia,  in  1765,  ita  trade  fieema 

i  he  OB  ibo  incre&s«.     During  Eve  years  subsequent  to  1769.  it 

*  lioponed  I79.1Sft  fanegas  of  cacao  into  Spain,  90.308  armtias 
uImmo,  75,496  hides,  and  331.439  peson  in  Bpecie,  Campoma- 
I,  IL  10X.    The  laat  article  is  a  proof  of  the  growing  wealth  of  tha 

It  recwitM  coith  from  Mexico  in  return  for  the  cacao,  wiili 
__■  h  •mpliea  that  province,  and  this  it  remits  to  Spain,  or  lays 
t  in  porcuuing  Enroiieon  goods.  But,  beirides  this,  the  iiiost 
ibeh  vridencfl  is  prodaced,  that  the  ijuantJty  of  cucoo  rased  in 

•  prminct)  b  dmiMe  to  what  it  yielded  in  1731  ;  the  nomber  of  itt 
t  Black  '»  more  ihnn  troblo,  and  ita  inhabitAnts  much  nugment«d. 

*  of  the  bishop,  whicb  arises  wholly  from  tithes,  lias 
1  from  eight  to  twenty  thousand  pesos.     "    *  -^      • 


a  of  the  sngmcntation  of  tho  i^uantity  of  c 


)  imported 


X  price  has  decreased  from  eighty  pesos  for  tho/n(t«i;ii  to 
'  Id.  BI.  Since  the  publication  of  the  fint  edition,  I  have 
Unnia)  tliat  Guyana,  including  all  the  eitenHivo  province  situated 
OB  llie  bsBka  of  the  Orinoco,  the  islands  of  Trinidad  and  Margarita, 
m  adilcd  to  the  countriut  with  wliidi  tlie  couipony  of  Canccoa  hod 
I9«tj  ot  trade  by  their  former  chortdra.  Keol  Cedulo,  Nov.  19, 
ins.     But  I  have  likuwiso  l>ooa  iufomwd,  tbot  the  inatltutioo  of 
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this  company  bas  not  been  attended  with  all  the  beneficial  effects 
which  I  have  ascribed  to  it.  In  many  of  its  operations  the  UlibeFal 
and  oppressive  spirit  of  monopoly  is  still  conspicuous.  But  in  order 
to  explain  this,  it  would  be  necessary  to  enter  into  minute  details, 
which  are  not  suited  to  the  nature  of  this  work. 

Note  XLIX.  p.  147. 

This  first  experiment  made  by  Spain  of  opening  a  free  trade  with 
any  of  her  colonies,  has  produced  effects  so  remarkable  as  to  merit 
some  farther  illustration.  The  towns- to  which  this  liberty  has  been 
granted,  are  Cadiz  and  Seville,  for  the  province  of  Andalusia ; 
Alicant  and  Carthagena,  for  Valencia  and  Murcia ;  Barcelona,  for 
Catalonia  and  Aragon ;  Santander,  for  Castile  ;  Corufia,  for  Galicia ; 
and  Gyon,  for  Asturias.  Append,  ii.  a  la  Educ.  Popul.  p.  41. 
These  are  either  the  ports  of  chief  trade  in  their  respective  districts, 
or  those  most  conveniently  situated  for  the  exportation  of  their 
respective  productions.  The  following  facts  give  a  view  of  the 
increase  of  trade  in  the  settlements  to  which  the  new  regulations 
extend.  Prior  to  the  allowance  of  free  trade,  the  duties  collected  in 
the  custom-house  at  the  Havannah  were  computed  to  be  104,208 
pesos  annually.  During  the  five  years  preceding  1774,  they  rose  at 
a  medium  to  308,000  pesos  a  year.  In  Yucatan,  the  duties  have 
arisen  from  8000  to  15,000.  In  Hispaniola,  from  2500  to  6600. 
In  Porto  Rico,  from  1200  to  7000.  The  total  value  of  goods  im- 
ported from  Cuba  into  Spain  was  reckoned,  in  1774,  to  be  1,500,000 
pesos.    Educ.  Popul.  i.  450,  &c. 

Note  L.  p.  152. 

The  two  treatises  of  Don  Pedro  Rodriguez  Campomanes,  Fiscal 
del  real  consejo  y  supremo,  an  office  in  rank  and  power  nearly 
similar  to  that  of  attorney-general  in  England,  and  director  of  the 
royal  academy  of  history,  the  one  entitled  Discurso  sobre  el  Fomento 
de  la  Industria  Popular ;  the  other,  Discurso  sobre  la  Educacion 
Popular  de  los  Artesanos  y  su  Fomento  ;  the  former  published  in 
1774,  and  the  latter  in  1775,  afford  a  striking  proof  of  this.  Almost 
every  point  of  importance  with  respect  to  interior  police,  taxation, 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  trade,  domestic  as  well  as  foreign,  is 
examined  in  the  course  of  these  works;  and  there  are  not  many 
authors,  even  in  the  nations  most  eminent  for  commercial  knowledge, 
who  have  carried  on  their  inquiries  with  a  more  thorough  knowledge 
of  those  various  subjects,  and  a  more  perfect  freedom  from  vulgar 
and  national  prejudices,  or  who  have  united  more  happily  the  calm 
researches  of  philosophy,  with  the  ardent  zeal  of  a  public-spirited 
citizen.  These  books  are  in  liigh  estimation  among  tlie  Spaniards ; 
and  it  is  a  decisive  evidence  of  the  progress  of  their  owii  ideas, 
that  they  are  capable  of  relishing  an  author  whose  sentiments  are 
so  liberal. 

Note  LI.  p.  155. 

The  galeon  employed  in  that  trade,  instead  of  the  sue  hundred 
tons,  to  which  it  is  limited  by  law,  llecop.  lib.  xlv.  1.  15,  is  com- 
monly from  twelve  hundred  to  two  thousand  tons  burden.     The 
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a  AcapuJuo,  taken  by  Lord  Ajqsom,  iuatcud  of  llie  500,000 
Kmilted  hj  Uw,  lutd  on  board  l,t)13,843  pesos,  besides 
1  nlmr  oqual  in  ?aliie  to  43,611  pesos  more.  Anson '»i 
tH 

Note  Lll,  p.  157. 

The  prwe  pud  for  Uie  bull  varies  according  lo  tlie  rank  of  different 

jmtms.     Those  in  the  lowest  order  who  are  senants  or  slares,  pay 

I  Hra  reals  of  plate,  or  one  shilling ;  other  Spaimrds  pay  eight  reak, 

I  and  ihfOM  in  public  office,  or  who  hold  encomiendaa,  sixteen  reals. 

8ol»rx.  de  Jure  Iml.  vol.  ii.  lib.  iii.  c.  35.     According  t«  Chilton,  an 

Enaltib  merrhimt  who  resided  long  in  the  Spanish  settlements,  the 

I  liull  uf  cnisadu  bore  a  higher  price  in  the  year  1570,  being  then  sold 

I  fn  four  reals  nt  Uic  lowest.     Hakluyt,  iii.  481.     The  price  seems 

L  to  harn  varied  at  ditferent  periods.    That  exacted  for  the  bulla  issued 

j  in  the  last  prrdieaciaa  will  appear  from  the  ensuing  table,  which  will 

pTB  aoino  idea  of  the  proportional  numbers  of  tht.'  different  classes  of 

ilitmt»  in  New  Spain  and  Peru. 

There  were  is&uol  for  New  Spain. 

Bnlkai  10  pesoH  each  4 

u    a  pews  each  33,001 

at     I  peso  each  Ifl4.330 

M    areaUeiarh  a,462,SOn 


For  Peru. 
at  IB  pmoe  4}  roals  each 
at    3  pesos  3  reals  each 
at    1  peso  5}  resU 

■t    4  reals        

al    3  rmis        


2.040.8-25 


14.303 
78.833 
4]0,S35 


1.171.95:! 


BIOJU 


NoteLIII,  p,  168.  

Sefior.  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  information 
n  his  TheaiTu  Americano,  published  in  Mexico,  a. P.  1740. 
lUnt-general  in  one  of  the  most  conaideiable  depan: 


y  tJiat  means  had  access  lo  proper  inform - 
I.  his  testimony  witli  mi]>ect  to  this  |>oijit  merits  great  credit. 
Sa  aacli  accuraW  di--tail  i>(  the  Sjianish  revenues  in  any  part  of 
Amerva  ban  tutlieno  l>ecn  published  in  the  English  language  ;  and 
(he  particulars  of  it  may  Bp|icar  iruriinis  nnd  interesting  to  some  of 

Cram  the  bull  of  cnieailn.  published  every  two  ynrs,  there  ariaert 

w  auiual  nvrnuo  in  pesos       150.000 

.ProBi  the  duty  on  silver        700.000 

Pram  thedu^  on  gold  60.000 

Pram  lax  on  cants 70,000 

('arricd  f.imard      980.00U 
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Brought  forward 980,000 

From  tax  on  pulque,  a  drink  used  by  the  Indians  ...  161,000 

From  ditto  on  stamped  paper           ...         ...  ...  41,000 

From  ditto  on  ice      ...         ...         ...         ...  ...  16,522 

From  ditto  on  leather           ...         ...         ...  ...  2,500 

From  ditto  on  gunpowder     ...         ...         ...  ...  71,550 

From  ditto  on  salt     ...         ...         ...         ...  ...  32,000 

From  ditto  on  copper  of  Mechochan ...         ...  ...  1 ,000 

From  ditto  on  alum  ...         ...         ...         ...  ...  6,500 

From  ditto  on  Juego  de  los  gallos    ...         ...  ...  21,100 

From  the  half  of  ecclesiastical  annats          ...  ...  40,000 

From  royal  ninths  of  bishopricks,  &c.           ...  ...  68,800 

From  the  tribute  of  Indians...         ...         ...  ...  650,000 

From  alcavala,  or  duty  on  sale  of  goods       ...  ...  721,875 

From  the  almajorifasgo,  custom-house          ...  ...  t3 73,333 

From  the  mint          ...          ...          ...          ..,  ...  357,500 


3,552,680 


This  sum  amounts  to  819,161/.  sterling;  and  if  we  add  to  it  the 
profit  accruing  from  the  sale  of  5000  quintals  of  quicksilver,  im- 
ported from  the  mines  of  Almaden,  in  Spain,  on  the  king  s  account, 
and  what  accrues  from  the  avet-iu,  and  some  other  taxes  which 
Villa  Sefior  does  not  estimate,  the  public  revenue  in  New  Spain 
may  well  be  reckoned  above  a  million  pounds  sterling  money. 
Theat.  Mex.  vol.  i.  p.  38,  &c.  According  to  Villa  Sefior,  the  total 
produce  of  the  Mexican  mines  amounts  at  a  medium  to  eight  mil- 
lions of  pesos  in  silver  annually,  and  to  5912  marks  of  gold.  Id.  i. 
44.  Several  branches  of  the  revenue  have  been  explained  in  the 
course  of  the  history ;  some,  which  there  was  no  occasion  of  mention- 
ing, require  a  paiticular  illustration.  The  right  to  the  tithes  in  the 
New  World  is  vested  in  the  crown  of  Spain,  by  a  bull  of  Alexander 
VI.  Charles  V.  appointed  tliem  to  be  applied  in  the  following 
manner :  one-fouith  is  allotted  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  anotlier 
fourth  to  the  dean  and  chapter,  and  other  ofl&cers  of  the  cathedral. 
The  remaining  half  is  divided  into  nine  equal  parts.  Two  of  these, 
under  the  denomination  of  los  dos  novenos  reales,  are  paid  to  the 
crown,  and  constitute  a  branch  of  the  royal  revenue.  The  other 
seven  parts  are  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  parochial  clergy, 
the  building  and  support  of  churches,  and  other  pious  uses.  Recopil. 
lib.  i.  tit.  xvi.  Ley,  23,  <fec.  Avendano,  Thesaur.  Indie,  vol.  i. 
p.  184. 

The  ahavalu  is  a  duty  levied  by  an  excise  on  the  sale  of  goods. 
In  Spain  it  amounts  to  ten  per  cent.  In  America  to  four  per  cent. 
Solorzauo,  Polit.  Indiana,  lib.  vi.  c.  8.     Avendano,  vol.  i.  186. 

The  almajorifasgo,  or  custom  paid  in  America  on  goods  imported 
and  exported,  may  amount  on  an  average  to  fifteen  per  cent.  Recopil. 
lib.  viii.  tit.  xiv.    Ley,  i.     Avendano,  vol.  i.  188. 

The  arerin,  or  tax  paid  on  account  of  convoys  to  guard  tlie 
ships   sailing  to   and   from  America,  was   first    imposed   when    Sir 
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'  Timnds  Dnhe  fliled  the  New  World  with  terror  by  his  expedition 

la  the  South  Sc<a.     ll  amounU  (o  two  per  cent,  on  the  value  of 

Kooda.    Atendauo.  vol.  i.  p.  180     Recopil.  lib.  is.  tit.  ix.    Ley,  43,  44. 

1  have  not  been  able  to  procure  an;  accurate  detail  of  the  several 

*         *  .0  in  Peru,  later  than  tlie  year  1614.     From  a 

■  OMnuscript.  cuutalumg  a  state  of  that  vicerojalty  in  all  its 

ments.  ppeseuted  lu  the  Marquis  of  Montes-Ckros.  by  Fran. 

t  CaravoutM.  acntiuptont-general  in  the  tribunal  of  Lima,  it 

I  that  the  public  revenue,  as  nearly  as  I  can  compute  the 

«  of  the  mimuy  in  whiL-li  Caravontea  slates  hi§  accounts,  amounted 

^AiumtamtAi.lU.Ut 3.373.708 

8  of  gnvenimem 1,943.003 


Net  free  r 


I.IU9.77fi 


'  The  tol«l  in  sterling  money  . 
I  Kqiensm  of  government 


t  But  MVenI  articlefl  appear  to  be  omitted  in  this  computation. 

b  U  the  duly  on  stampeil  paper,  leather,  ecclesiastical  snnats,  £c., 

t  (bat  the  revenue  of  Peru  mar  be  well  supposed  equal  to  that  of 

Iji  cumputu^t  the  expense  of  goveroaient  iu  New  Spain,  I  may 
'  ll  of  Peru  as  a  standard.     Tliere  the  annual  establishment 
I  the  charge  of  admimslintion  exceeds  one-half  of  the 
anil  th(!re  is  no  reason  for  supposing  it  to  be  less 

ubtainivl  n  mirulatiou  of  tlie  total  amount  of  the  public 
mat  itf  Spniii  fmm  Amerii^a  aud  the  Philippines,  which, 
fcr  will  iiercwivc  from  the  two  Inst  (irlicles,  is  nrnre  rerei 
J  fit  the  ionnor. 
•  Akavulu  (e&ciml  and    adunnnM   (customs),    &c..    in 

pesos  fueriea  

^  Dalles OD  gold  and  silver      ...  ...  

■  B«dl  of  cnisado  

>  Trilmte  of  tlie  Indians  

Br  Mle  of  quicknilver  

PtBKt  exfioned  on  the  king's  ai^count,  and  <u>]d  in 

the  royal  warehouses  

Hiampeil  paprr.  tobacco,  and  otlier  small  duties 
Duty  od  i-i)inatfe  of.  at  tlie  nu>  of  one  real  ile  Plain 

(iirMch  mark 
'    Pmn  the  tnile  of  Ampnlcu.  and  the  roasting  trade 

■  frvBi  povinc  to  provinpe 

I  Awiimo  of  M«yoe» 


t  tlian 


■J.SO0,l>00   ' 
R.OOO.OOO 
1.000.000 
3.000.000 

aoo.ooo 

800,000 
1 ,000.000 

soo.ooo 


Carried  fnrvmni 


,  1I,100,0<>0 
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Brought  forward 11,100,000 

From  the  trade  of  mathe,  or  herb  of  Paraguay,  for- 
merly monopolised  by  the  Jesuits .. .         ...         ...        500,000 

From   other   revenues    formerly  belonging  to   that 

order  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...        400,000 


Total  12,000,000 


Total  in  sterling  money  £-2,700,000 

Deduct  half,  as  the  expense  of  administration,  and 

there  remains  net  free  revenue  ...  ...         ...     £1,350,000 


Note  LIV.  p.  158. 

An  author,  long  conversant  in  commercial  speculation,  has  com- 
puted, that  from  the  mines  of  New  Spain  alone  the  king  receives 
annually,  as  his  fifth,  the  sum  of  two  millions  of  our  money. 
Harris,  Collect,  of  Voy.  ii.  p.  164.  According  to  this  calculation, 
the  total  produce  of  the  mines  must  be  ten  millions  sterling  ;  a  sum 
so  exorbitant,  and  so  little  corresponding  with  all  accounts  of  the 
annual  importation  from  America,  that  ie  information  on  which  it 
is  founded  must  evidently  be  erroneous.  According  to  Campomanes, 
the  total  product  of  the  American  mines  may  be  computed  at  thirty 
millions  of  pesos,  which,  at  four  shillings  and  sixpence  a  peso, 
amounts  to  7,425,000/.  sterling,  the  king's  fifth  of  which,  if  that 
were  regularly  paid,  would  be  1,485,000/.  But  from  this  sum  must 
be  deducted  what  is  lost  by  a  fraudulent  withholding  of  the  fifth  due 
to  the  crowTi,  as  well  as  the  sum  necessary  for  defraying  the  expense 
of  administration.  Educ.  Popular,  vol.  ii.  p.  181,  note.  Both  these 
sums  are  considerable. 

Note  LV.  p.  158. 

According  to  Bern,  de  Ulloa,  all  foreign  goods  exported  from 
Spain  to  America  pay  duties  of  various  kinds,  amounting  in  all  to 
more  than  25  per  cent.  As  most  of  the  goods  with  which  Spain 
supplies  her  colonies  are  foreign,  such  a  tax  upon  a  trade  so  exten- 
sive must  yield  a  considemble  revenue.  Retablis.  des  Manuf.  et  du 
Commerce  d'Esp.  p.  150.  He  computes  the  value  of  goods  exported 
annually  from  Spain  to  America  to  be  about  two  millions  and  a  lialf 
sterling,  p.  97. 

Note  LVI.  p.  160. 

The  Marquis  de  Sen-alvo,  according  to  Gage,  by  a  monopoly  of 
salt,  and  by  embarking  deeply  in  the  Manila  trade,  as  well  as  in  that 
to  Spain,  gained  annually  a  million  of  ducats.  In  one  year  he 
remitted  a  million  of  ducats  to  Spain,  in  order  to  purchase  from  the 
Conde  Olivares,  and  his  creatures,  a  prolongation  of  his  government, 
p.  61.  He  was  successful  in  his  suit,  and  continued  in  office  from 
1624  to  16.^5,  double  the  usual  time. 


SHORT   ACCOUNT 


■HE  PHEFACK,  FAOE  VII. 

TtU8  letter  is  datedJulv  6Ui.  1519.    Corteti  in  his  secoud  dispatch 
liken  Dotioe  that  it  was  sent  off  on  tJie  10th  of  July. 

The  great  object  of  the  persons  who  wrote  this  letter,  is  to  justify 

Ibnr  own  eoaduct  iu  establishiug  h  colony  independent  on  the  juris- 

vAction  nf  Velasquez.    With  ihin  view  they  endeavour  to  detract  from 

^'»  mrrit,  in  fitting  out  the  two  former  aimaiuontj)  under  Cordova 

il  Gryalva.  repn>§eutlng  tliese  as  equipped  by  the  adventurers  who 

pd  in  the  eipedition,  not  by  the  governor.     They  labour  like- 

o  iWpivtiaie  llm  sen-ices  of  Cordova  and  Orijalva,  in  order  to 

tult  tho  uiurit  of  their  o^-n  exploits. 

They  cuuletul.  that  the  sole  object  of  Yelariquez  was  to  trtule  or 

Ibvter  oith  ihr  nntivee,  not  to  attempt  tlie  conquest  of  New  Spaui, 

Ew  Uie  eetal)lishment  of  a  colony  there.     This  is  frequently  men- 

'      d  br  B.  Diaz  del  Castillo,  c.  tO.  41,  42.  &c.     But  if  Velasquez 

I  not  Minqneat  and  settlement  in  view,  there  seems  to  have  been 

«n  (or  equipping  such  a  considerable  anoanient. 

y  amcrt.  that  Cortes  defrayed  the  greatest  part  of  tlie  expeiian 

tig  out  the  snuoment.     But  this  does  not  agree  with  the  ac- 

it  of  his  slender  fortune  given  by  Gomam.  Cron.  c.  T,  and  B  Diaz. 

I.  or  what  I  have  mentioned.  Note  XCIX.  Vol.  1. 

f  lake  notice,  that  though  considerable  lumbers  were  wounded 

r  diiferr-'nt  encounteni  witli  the  people  of  Tsbasco.  not  one  of 

D  died,  and  all  recovered  in  a  short  time.    This  seems  to  confinu 

bat  I  lia*e  ob«erve<l.  Vol,  I,  p.  437,  roiiceming  iho  imperfection  of 

e  ddlpadve  wotpotw  of  tlie  Anieri<^is. 

"~    J  gwc  ■ome  Ht-count  of  the  niuimers  and  institutions  of  liie 

UM,     It  is  very  xhort,  and  as  they  had  resided  but  a  short 

;  In  the  onuntry,  and  had  but  little  intercourfie  with  the  nadvw, 

•  both  (tofi-ctive  ntid  inaccurate.     They  describe  minutely,  and 

t  botToT,  tlte  human  sacrifices  o^red  by  the  Mexicans  to 

d  «ffinn  that  some  of  their  number  were  eye-witiiesam 

>  their  letter  n  catalogue  and  Hescription  of  the 
t  tbe  emperor.     That  publiohcd  by  Oomani.  Cron. 
X 10  Invc  been  copied  fVom  it.  and  Tel    Martyr  deacribrk 
'  of  the   wticlo   in  lun  Irtwtise   De   Insulis  nuper  inventt". 
h  354.  «r. 
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PREFACE. 


[TnE  punisat  of  Major  Reniicl's  Memoir  for  illustrating 

lllis  Map  of  Indostan,  one  of  the  most  valuable  geogra- 

Iphical  treatises  that  has  appeared  in  any  age  or  couii- 

Itlj',  gave  rise  to  the  following  work.     It  suggested  to 

line  the  idea  of  exaniining  more  fully  than  I  had  done 

I  the  introductor)'  book   to  my  History  of  America, 

pinto  the  knowledge  which  the  ancients  had  of  India, 

and  of  considering  what  is  certain,  what  is  obscure, 

and  what  is  fabulous,  in  the  accounts  of  that  country 

which  they  have  handed  down  to  us.     In  undertaking 

Lthis  inquiry,  I  had  originally  no  other  object  than  my 

I  own  amuecmcnt  and  instruction:  but  in  carrying  it 

,  and  consulting  with  diligence  the  authors  of  anti- 

l^ty,  some  facts,  hitherto  unobserved,  and  many  which 

I'jbad  not  been  examined  with  proper  attention,  occurred; 

lew  views  o|)cned ;  my  ideas  gradually  extended  and  bc- 

lOnic  more  interesting  ;  until,  at  length,  I  imagined  tliat 

"  B  rcflult  of  my  researches  might  prove  amusing  and 

ire  to  others,  by  exhibiting  such  a  view  of  the 

F  modes  in  which  intercourse  with  India    had 

Itt^Brried  on  from  the  earliest  times,  as  might  show 

low  much  that  great  branch  of  commerce  has  contri- 

iltuted.  in  every  age,  to  increase  the  wealth  and  power 

P'Of  the  nations  which  possessed  it. 

ITius  the  lliBtoriial  Disquisition  which  I  now  lay 
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degree  of  merit  it  possesses,  the  public  must  determine. 
My  grateful  recollection  of  the  fovourable  manner  in 
which  my  other  works  have  been  received,  naturally 
increases  the  soUdtude  with  which  I  wait  for  its  deci- 
sion concerning  this  which  I  now  publish. 

When  I  first  turned  my  thoughts  to  this  subject,  I 
was  so  folly  aware  of  the  disadvantage  under  which  I 
laboured  in  undertaking  to  describe  countries  of  which 
I  had  not  any  local  knowledge,  that  I  have  been  at 
the  utmost  pains  to  guard  against  any  errors  which 
this  might  occasion.  I  have  consulted,  with  perse- 
vering industry,  the  works  of  all  the  authors  I  could 
procure,  who  have  given  any  account  of  India ;  I  have 
never  formed  any  decided  opinion,  which  was  not  sup- 
ported by  respectable  authority;  and  as  I  have  the 
good  fortune  to  reckon  among  the  number  of  my 
friends  some  gentlemen  who  have  filled  important 
stations,  civil  and  miUtary,  in  India,  and  who  have 
visited  many  different  parts  of  it,  I  had  recourse  fire- 
quently  to  them,  and  from  their  conversation  learned 
things  which  I  could  not  have  found  in  books.  Were 
it  proper  to  mention  their  names,  the  public  would 
allow  that  by  their  discernment  and  abilities  they  are 
fully  entitled  to  the  confidence  which  I  have  placed 
in  them. 

In  the  progress  of  the  work,  I  became  sensible  of 
my  own  deficiency  with  respect  to  another  point.  In 
order  to  give  an  accurate  idea  of  the  imperfection 
both  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  navigation  among 
the  ancients,  and  to  explain,  with  scientific  precision, 
the  manner  in  which  they  ascertained  the  position  of 
places,  and  calculated  their  longitude  and  latitude,  a 
greater  portion  of  mathematical  knowledge  was  requi- 
site than  my  attention  to  other  studies  had  permitted 
me  to  acquire.  What  I  wanted,  the  friendship  of  my 
ingenious   and  respectable   colleague,    Mr.    Playfair, 


I 
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tfeasor  of  mathematics,  has  supplied  ;  and  1  have 
Iteen  enabled  by  him  to  elucidate  all  the  points  I  have 
mentioued,  in  a  manner  which,  I  am  confident,  will 
afford  my  readers  complete  satisfaction.  To  him, 
^likewise,  I  am  indebted  for  the  construction  of  two 
'Biaps  necessary  for  illustrating  this  Disquisition,  which 
without  his  assistance  I  could  not  have  undertaken. 

1  have  adhered,  in  this  work,  to  an  arrangement  I 
followed  in  my  former  compositions,  and  to  which  the 
public  has  been  long  accustomed.  1  have  kept  his- 
torical narrative  as  much  separate  as  possible  from 
scientific  and  critical  discussions,  by  reserving  the  latter 
for  notes  and  illustrations.  I  flatter  myself  that  I 
may  claim,  M'ithout  presumption,  the  merit  of  having 
examined  with  diligence  what  I  submit  to  public 
inspection,  and  of  having  referred,  with  scrupulous 
aocnrecy,  to  the  authors  from  whom  I  have  derived 
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HISTORICAL  DISQUISITION 
ANCIENT  INDIA. 

SECTION  I. 

llKTBBCODBSK  WITH    INDIA,  PBOM   THE   KABLIKST   TIMK9 
L'STIL  THR  COSQUE8T  OP  KOTPT  BY  THK  ROMANS. 

ITVfWtTBR  attempts  to  trace  the  operations  of  met)  in 
( times,  and  to  mark  the  various  steps  of  their 
I  in  any  line  of  exertion,  will  soon  have  the 
"fortification  to  find,  tJiat  the  period  of  authentic  his- 
tory is  ('xtreniely  limited.  It  is  little  more  than  tliree 
thousand  years  since  the  hooks  of  Moses,  the  most 
ancient  and  only  gennine  record  of  what  passed  in  the 
Mrly  ages  of  the  world,  were  composed.  Herodotus, 
the  tnoet  ancient  heathen  historian  whose  works  have 
reached  us,  flonrished  a  thousand  years  later.  If  we 
push  our  inquiries  concerning  any  point  beyond  the 
en  where  written  history  commences,  we  enter  u[)oii 
the  region  of  conjecture,  of  fable,  and  of  uncertainty. 
Upon  that  ground  I  will  neither  venture  myself,  nor 
endeavour  to  conduct  my  readers.  In  my  researches 
Donceming  the  intercourse  between  the  eastern  and 
wntern  regions  of  the  earth,  and  concerning  the  pro- 
gress of  that  great  branch  of  tmde  which,  in  every  age, 
bas  ooDtjihnted  so  rnnspicuoufJy  towards  raiuing  the 
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SECT,  people  who  carried  it  on  to  wealth  and  power,  I  shall 
^'  confine  myself  within  the  precincts  I  have  marked  out. 
Wherever  the  inspired  writers,  intent  upon  higher  ob- 
jects, mention  occasionally  any  circumstance  that  tends 
to  illustrate  the  subject  of  my  inquiries,  I  shall  attend 
to  it  with  reverence.  Whatever  other  writers  relate,  I 
shall  examine  with  freedom,  and  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain the  degree  of  credit  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

The  original  station  allotted  to  man  by  his  Creator, 
was  in  the  mild  and  fertile  regions  of  the  East.  There 
the  human  race  began  its  qareer  of  improvement ;  and 
from  the  remains  of  sciences  which  were  anciently 
cultivated,  as  well  as  of  arts  which  were  anciently  exer- 
cised in  India,  we  may  conclude  it  to  be  one  of  the 
first  countries  in  which  men  made  any  considerable 
progress  in  that  career.  The  wisdom  of  the  East  was 
early  celebrated,*  and  its  productions  were  early  in 
request  among  distant  nations.''  The  intercourse,  how- 
ever, between  different  countries  was  carried  on  at  first 
entirely  by  land.  As  the  people  of  the  East  appear 
soon  to  have  acquired  complete  dominion  over  the  use- 
ful animals,""  they  could  early  undertake  the  long  and 
toilsome  journeys  which  it  was  necessary  to  make,  in 
order  to  maintain  this  intercourse ;  and  by  the  provi- 
dent bounty  of  heaven,  they  were  furnished  with  a 
beast  of  burden,  without  whose  aid  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  accomplish  them.  The  camel,  by  its 
persevering  strength,  by  its  moderation  in  the  use  of 
food,  and  the  singularity  of  its  internal  structure,  which 
enables  it  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  water  suflScient  for 
several  days,  put  it  in  their  power  to  convey  bulky 
commodities  through  those  deserts,  which  must  be 
traversed  by  all  who  travel  from  any  of  the  countries 
west  of  the  Euphrates  towards  India.  Trade  was  car- 
ried on  in  this  manner,  particularly  by  the  nations  near 

•  1  Kingrs,  iv.  30.  »»  Gen.  xxxvii.  25.  ^  Ibid.  xii.  16  ;  xxiv.  10,  11. 
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Bb  tbe  Arabian  gulf,  from  the  earliest  period  to  which 
biatoricol  information  reaches.  Distant  journeys,  how-  -_ 
ever,  would  be  undertaken  at  tirst  only  occasionally,  and 
by  a  few  adventurers.  But  by  degrees,  from  attention 
to  their  mutual  eufety  and  comfort,  numerous  bodies 
of  merchants  assembled  at  stated  times,  and,  forming 
.  temporary  association,  known  afterwards  by  the 
me  of  a  curavan,  governed  by  officers  of  their  own 
Bice,  and  subject  to  regulations  of  which  experience 
1  tJiught  them  tlie  utility,  they  performed  journeys 
f  such  extent  and  duration,  as  ojipear  astonishing  to 
itions  not  accustomed  to  this  mode  of  carrying  on 
nmcrcc. 

'  But,  notwithstanding  every  improvement  that  could 
t  made  in  the  manner  of  conveying  the  productions 
f  one  country  to  another  by  land,  the  inconveniences 
ich  attended  it  were  obvious  and  unavoidable.  It 
I  often  dangerous;  always  expensive,  and  tedious, 
nd  fatiguing.  A  method  of  communication  more 
Hy  and  expeditious  was  sought,  and  the  ingenuity  of 
DIM]  gradually  discovered  that  the  rivers,  the  arms  of 
llw  sea,  and  even  the  ocean  itself,  were  destined  to 
open  and  facilitate  intercourse  wiih  the  various  regions 
of  the  earth,  between  which  they  appear,  at  first  view, 
to  be  placed  as  insuperable  barriers.  Navigation, 
bowerer,  and  ship-building,  as  I  have  observed  in 
•Dotber  work,*  are  arts  so  nice  and  complicated,  that 
Otey  reqiiiro  the  talents  as  well  as  experience  of  many 
noceaMVe  ages,  to  bring  them  to  any  degree  of  per- 
hd&m.  From  the  raft  or  canoe,  which  first  served  to 
aary  a  nvoge  over  the  river  that  obstructed  him  in 
the  cfaaae,  to  the  construction  of  a  vessel  capable  of 
ooaveying  a  numerous  crew,  or  a  considerable  cargo 
at  goodi,  to  a  distant  coast,  the  progress  of  improve- 
Ucnt  b  immense.    Many  efforts  would  be  made,  many 

*  llkl.  of  Aii»rf.9i.  Vul.  I.  p.  a. 

Am.  vot^  ti.  7. 
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experiments  would  be  tried,  and  much  labour  as  well 
as  ingenuity  would  be  employed,  before  this  arduous 
and  important  undertaking  could  be  accomplished. 

Even  after  some  improvement  was  made  in  ship- 
building, the  intercourse  of  nations  with  each  other  by 
sea  was  far  from  being  extensive.  From  the  accounts 
of  the  earUest  historians  we  learn,  that  navigation  made 
its  first  efforts  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Arabian 
gulf,  and  in  them  the  first  active  operations  of  commerce 
were  carried  on.  From  an  attentive  inspection  of  the 
position  and  form  of  these  two  great  inland  seas, 
these  accounts  appear  to  be  highly  probable.  These 
seas  lay  open  the  continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  and  spreading  to  a  great  extent  along  the  coasts 
of  the  most  fertile  and  most  early  civilized  countries 
in  each,  seem  to  have  been  destined  by  nature  to  faci- 
litate their  communication  with  one  another.  We 
find,  accordingly,  that  the  first  voyages  of  the  Egyptians 
and  Phenicians,  the  most  ancient  navigators  mentioned 
in  history,  were  made  in  the  Mediterranean.  Their 
trade,  however,  was  not  long  confined  to  the  countries 
bordering  upon  it.  By  acquiring  early  possession  of 
ports  on  the  Arabian  gulf,  they  extended  the  sphere 
of  their  commerce,  and  are  represented  as  the  first 
people  of  the  West  who  opened  a  communication  by 
sea  with  India. 

In  that  account  of  the  progress  of  navigation  and 
discovery  which  I  prefixed  to  the  History  of  America, 
I  considered  with  attention  the  maritime  operations  of 
the  Egyptians  and  Phenicians ;  a  brief  review  of  them 
here,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  their  connexion  with  India, 
is  all  that  is  requisite  for  illustrating  the  subject  of  my 
present  inquiries.  With  respect  to  the  former  of  these 
people,  the  information  which  history  affords  is  slender, 
and  of  doubtful  authority.  The  fertile  soil  and  mild 
climate  of  Egypt  produced  the  necessaries  and  comforts 
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life  in  such  profusion,  as  to  render  its  inhabitants    sect. 
so  independent  of  other  countries,  that  it  became  early  -   ..'-,- 
an  cstabhshed  maxim  iu  their  policy,  to  renounce  all 
intercourse  with  foreigners.     In  consequence  of  this, 
llicy  held  all  seafaring  persons  in  detestation,  aa  im- 
pious and  profane ;  and,  fortifying  their  harbours,  they 

tnird  stningers  admission  into  tlieui.* 

The  enterprising  ambition  of  Scsostris,  disdaining  the 
Wtraints  imposed  upon  it  by  these  contracted  ideas  of 
his  sabjecw,  prompted  him  to  render  the  Egyptians  a 
commercial  people ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  reign  he 
•0  complelely  accomplished  this,  that,  if  we  may  give 
credit  to  some  historians,  he  was  able  to  fit  out  a  fleet 
of  four  hundred  ships  in  the  Arabian  gulf,  which  con- 
quered all  the  countries  stretching  along  the  ErythneaQ 
sea  to  India.  At  the  same  time  his  army,  led  by 
himself,  marched  through  Asia,  and  subjected  to  his 
dominion  every  part  of  it  as  far  as  to  the  banks  of  tlie 
Ganges;  and  crossing  that  river,  advanced  to  the 
Eattern  ocean.'  IJut  these  efforts  produced  no  per- 
manent eflect,  and  appear  to  have  been  so  contrary  to 
tbe  genius  and  habits  of  the  Egyptians,  that,  on  the 
death  of  Sesostris,  they  resumed  their  ancient  maxin:iB, 
and  many  ages  elapsed  before  the  commercial  con- 
nexioii  of  Egypt  with  India  came  to  be  of  such  im- 
portance as  to  merit  any  notice  in  this  Disquisition.* 

The  history  of  the  early  maritime  operations  of 
Fbenida  is  not  involved  in  the  same  obscurity  with 
of  Egypt.  Every  circumstance  in  the  character 
situation  of  the  Phenicians  was  favourable  to  the 
commercial  spirit.  The  territory  which  they  possessed 
vol  ueither  large  nor  fertile.  It  was  from  commerce 
ody  that  they  could  derive  either  opulence  or  power. 

•  Oatar.  SioO.  Ub.  L  p.  T»,  edH.  Wfrnlinp.  Amit.  1716.    Strob.  Geog. 
m.>«1Lpi.lt42.A,(iBt.Cuwil>.  Amu.  1707. 
"-   '   ~     -'Ki.f.tt.  t  Sn  Note  I. 
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Aooordingly,  the  trade  carried  on  by  the  Phenidaiis  of 
Sidon  and  Tjre  was  exten^ve  and  adventarous ;  and, 
both  in  their  manners  and  fcHcj,  they  resemble  the 
great  commercial  states  of  modem  times,  mare  than 
any  people  in  the  ancient  world.  Amcmg  the  varions 
branches  of  their  commerce,  that  with  India  may  be 
r^arded  as  one  of  the  most  considerable  and  most 
Incrative.  As  by  their  situation  on  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  imperfect  state  of  navigation,  they  ooold  not 
attempt  to  open  a  direct  commnnication  with  India 
by  sea ;  the  enterprising  spirit  of  commerce  prompted 
them  to  wrest  from  the  Idumaeans  some  commodious 
harbours  towards  the  bottom  of  the  Arabian  gulf. 
From  these  they  held  a  regular  intercourse  with  India 
on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  eastern  and  sonthem 
coasts  of  Africa  on  the  other.  The  distance,  however, 
from  the  Arabian  gulf  to  Tyre  was  considerable,  and 
rendered  the  conveyance  of  goods  to  it  by  land  carriage 
so  tedious  and  expensive,  that  it  became  necessary  for 
them  to  take  possession  of  Rhinocolura,  the  nearest 
port  in  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arabian  gulf.  Thither 
all  the  commodities  brought  from  India  were  conveyed 
overland  by  a  route  much  shorter,  and  more  practi- 
cable, than  that  by  which  the  productions  of  the  East 
were  carried  at  a  subsequent  period  from  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  Arabian  gulf  to  the  Nile.**  At  Rhinoco- 
lura they  were  reshipped,  and  transported  by  an  easy 
navigation  to  Tyre,  and  distributed  through  the  world. 
This,  as  it  is  the  earliest  route  of  communication  with 
India,  of  which  we  have  any  authentic  description,  had 
so  many  advantages  over  any  ever  known  before  the 
modern  discovery  of  a  new  course  of  navigation  to  the 
East,  that  the  Phenicians  could  supply  other  nations 
with  the  productions  of  India  in  greater  abundance, 
and  at  a  cheaper  rate,  than  any  people  of  antiquity. 

h  Died.  Sic.  Ub.  i.  p.  70.     Strab.  Ub.  xvi.  p.  1128,  A. 
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I  this  circumstance,  which,  for  a  considerable  time, 
secured  to  them  a  monopoly  of  tliat  trade,  was  owing,  ^ 
not  only  the  extraordinary  wealth  of  individuals,  which 
rendered  the  "  merchants  of  Tyre,  princes,  and  lier 
trafHckcrs  the  honourable  of  the  earth;"'  but  the 
extensive  power  of  the  state  itself,  which  first  taught 
roaokind  to  conceive  what  vast  resources  a  commercial 
people  possess,  and  wliat  great  exertions  they  are 
capable  of  making.' 

The  Jews,  by  their  vicinity  to  Tjtp,  had  such  an 
lortuuity  of  observing  the  wealth  which  flowed  into 
wt  city  from  the  lucrative  commerce  carried  on  by  the 
Phcniciajis  from  their  settlements  on  the  Arabian  gulf, 
ns  incited  them  to  aim  at  obtaining  some  share  of  it. 
ThU  the)'  effected  under  the  prosperous  reigns  of  David 
and  Solomon,  partly  by  the  conquest  which  they  made 
of  a  small  district  in  the  land  of  Edom,  that  gave  them 
poweasiori  of  the  harbours  of  Eloth  and  Esiongeber  on 
the  Red  sea,  and  partly  by  the  friendship  of  Hiram, 
king  of  Tyre,  who  enabled  Solomon  to  fit  out  fleets, 
which,  under  the  direction  of  Phenician  pilots,  sailed 
to  Tarshisb  and  Opliir.'  In  what  region  of  the  earth 
wc  should  search  for  those  famous  ports  which  fur- 
nisbed  the  navy  of  Solomon  with  the  various  commodi- 
ties enumerated  by  the  sacred  historians,  is  an  inquiry 
that  has  long  exercised  the  industry  of  learned  men. 
They  were  early  supposed  to  be  situated  in  some  part 
rf  India,  and  the  Jews  were  held  to  be  one  of  the  na- 
Btioos  which  traded  with  that  country.  But  the  opinion 
Hkore  generally  adopted  is,  that  Solomon's  fleets,  after 
^^•■HQg  the  straits  of  Babelmandel,  held  their  course 
along  the  south-west  coast  of  Africa,  as  far  as  the  king- 
dom of  Sofala,  a  country  celebrated  for  its  rich  mines 
of  gold  and  silver,  from  which  it  has  been  denominated 
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SECT,  the  golden  Sofala  by  oriental  writers,"*  and  abounding 
''  in  all  the  other  articles  which  composed  the  cargoes  of 
the  Jewish  ships.  This  opinion,  which  the  accurate 
researches  of  M.  d'Anville  rendered  highly  probable,' 
seems  now  to  be  established  with  the  utmost  certainty 
by  a  late  learned  traveller,  who,  by  his  knowledge  of 
the  monsoons  in  the  Arabian  gulf,  and  his  attention 
to  the  ancient  mode  of  navigation,  both  in  that  sea  and 
along  the  African  coast,  has  not  only  accounted  for  the 
extraordinary  length  of  time  which  the  fleets  of  Solo- 
mon took  in  going  and  returning,  but  has  shown,  from 
circumstances  mentioned  concerning  the  voyage,  that 
it  was  not  madfe  to  any  place  in  India."*  The  Jews,  then, 
we  may  conclude,  have  no  title  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  nations  which  carried  on  intercourse  with  India 
by  sea;  and  if,  from  deference  to  the  sentiments  of 
some  respectable  authors,  their  claim  were  to  be  ad- 
mitted, we  know  with  certainty  that  the  commercial 
effort  which  they  made  in  the  reign  of  Solomon  was 
merely  a  transient  one,  and  that  they  quickly  returned 
to  their  former  state  of  unsocial  seclusion  from  the  rest 
of  mankind. 

From  collecting  the  scanty  information  which  history 
affords,  concerning  the  most  early  attempts  to  open  a 
commercial  intercourse  with  India,  I  now  proceed,  with 
more  certainty  and  greater  confidence,  to  trace  the 
progress  of  communication  with  that  country,  under 
the  guidance  of  authors  who  recorded  events  nearer  to 
their  own  times,  and  with  respect  to  which  they  had 
received  more  full  and  accurate  intelligence. 

The  first  establishment  of  any  foreign  power  in  India, 
which  can  be  ascertained  by  evidence,  meriting  any 
degree  of  credit,  is  that  of  the  Persians ;  and  even  of 

n*  Notices  des  MSS.  du  Roi,  torn.  ii.  p.  40. 

n  Dissert,  sur  le  Pays  d'Ophir,  M^m.  de  Litterat.  torn.  xxx.  p.  83,  &c. 

°  Bruce's  Travels,  book  ii.  ch.  4. 
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s  we  have  only  a  very  general  and  doubtful  account,  sect. 
Duriiu,  the  son  of  Hystaspcs,  though  raised  to  the  ■——'■—' 
tJirooe  of  Persia  by  chance  or  by  artifice,  possessed 
nicfa  active  and  enterprising  talents,  as  rendered  him 
worthy  of  that  high  station.  Ue  e-vamiocd  the  different 
proTtnoes  of  his  kingdom  more  diligently  than  any  of 
his  predecessors,  and  explored  regions  of  Asia  formerly 
little  known.''  Having  subjected  to  his  duminion  many 
of  the  countries  uliich  stretched  south-cast  from  the 
Cospiao  sea  towards  the  river  Oxus,  lus  curiosity  was 
excited  to  aajuirc  a  more  extensive  and  accurate  know- 
ledge of  India,  on  which  they  bordered.  With  this 
view,  be  appointed  Scylax  of  Caryanda  to  take  the 
command  of  a  squadron  fitted  out  at  Caspatyrus,  in  the 
cornitrj'  of  Pactya  (the  modem  Pehkety),  towards  the 
upper  part  of  the  navigable  course  of  the  river  Indus, 
and  to  iall  down  its  stream  until  he  should  reach  the 
oceon.  This  Scylax  iwrformed,  though  it  should  seem 
with  much  dilfieulty,  and  notwithstanding  many  ob- 
stacles; for  he  siicnt  no  less  than  two  years  and  six 
manUu  in  conducting  his  sijnadron  from  the  place 
where  he  emhiu-ked,  to  the  Arabian  gulf.*!  The  account 
H  frhich  he  gave  of  the  populousness,  fertility,  and  high 
^BiltivBlian  uf  that  region  of  India  through  which  his 
^Hsimc  ley,  rendered  Darius  impatient  to  become  master 
of  a  country  so  valuable.  Tliia  he  soon  accomplished  ; 
and  though  his  conquests  in  India  seem  not  to  have 
extended  beyond  the  district  watered  by  the  Indus,  we 
9  led  to  fonu  a  high  idea  of  its  opulence,  as  well  as 
'  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  in  ancient  times, 
lea  we  Icam  that  the  tribute  which  he  levied  from 
I  Dear  a  third  part  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the 
I  monarchy/  Uut  neither  this  voyage  of  Scyhu, 
r  Uie  conquests  of  Darius,  to  which  it  gave  rise,  dif- 
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were  the  goIt  GiJjJijajsned  laee  of  bkh  al  that  time  in 
JjsrrjQt^  paid  boc  icde  ac&aician  xo  ^e  trairaftimis  of 
cfae  pecpie  wiioai  coer  aHsadeied  m  ImAmnaMis,  espe- 
dsUr  in  axuzrjss  iar  rosoce  firom  their  own;  and 
Scyiax  Iiad  embeiiEsaed  tile  narrame  of  his  vf^^ 
so  msnT  GrrQZDatazbces  mamfesth-  bbdioa^*  that  he 
seoDd  to  have  met  with  the  jast  pmushmait  to  whidi 
posoDS  wihE>  have  a  noConoos  propenatr  to  what  is 
marTelloQS  are  often  sabjected,  of  being  bstened  to  with 
distrust,  eren  when  ther  rdate  what  is  exactly  true. 

About  a  handled  and  axtr  jears  after  the  reign  of 
Darius  Hj^taspes,  Alexander  the  &eat  undortook  his 
expedition  into  India.  The  wild  sallies  of  passion,  the 
indecent  excesses  of  intianperance,  and  the  ostentations 
dispIaTS  of  TanitT  too  frequent  in  the  conduct  of  this 
extracMdinarr  man,  have  so  degraded  lus  character,  that 
the  pre-eminence  of  his  merit,  either  as  a  conqueror,  a 
politician,  or  a  legislator,  has  seldom  been  justly  esti- 
mated. The  subject  of  my  present  inquiry  leads  me  to 
consider  his  operations  only  in  one  light,  but  it  will 
enable  me  to  exhibit  a  striking  view  of  the  grandeur 
and  extent  of  his  plans.  He  seems,  soon  after  his  first 
successes  in  Asia,  to  have  formed  the  idea  of  establishing 
an  universal  monarchy,  and  aspired  to  the  dominion  of 
the  sea,  as  well  as  of  the  land.  From  the  wonderful 
efforts  of  the  Tynans  in  their  own  defence,  when  left 
without  any  ally  or  protector,  he  conceived  a  high 
opinion  of  the  resources  of  maritime  power,  and  of  the 
wealth  to  be  derived  from  commerce,  especially  that 
w  ith  India,  which  he  found  engrossed  by  the  citizens  of 
Tvrc.  With  a  view  to  secure  this  commerce,  and  to 
establish  a  station  for  it,  preferable  in  many  respects 
to  that  of  Tyre,  as  soon  as  he  completed  the  conquest 

•  PhUostr.    Vita  ApoU.  lib.  iii.  c.  47  ;  and  Note  3d  of  OleariuB  Tzetzet. 
Chiliad,  vii.  vers.  630. 
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pEgTpt,  be  fouiided  a  city  near  one  of  the  mouths  of  sect. 
i  Nile,  which  he  honoured  with  his  own  name ;  and  -^  .'-,  - 
I  such  admirable  discernment  was  the  situation  of 
;  chosen,  that  Alexandria  soon  became  the  greatest 
trading  city  in  the  ancient  world  ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing many  successive  revolutions  in  empire,  continued, 
daring  eighteen  centuries,  to  be  the  chief  scat  of  com- 
merre  with  India.'  Amidst  the  military  operations  to 
which  Alexander  was  soon  obliged  to  turn  his  attention, 
ihe  desire  of  acquiring  the  lucrative  commerce  which 
the  Tyrians  had  carried  on  with  India  was  not  relin- 
quished. Events  soon  occurred,  that  not  only  confirmed 
and  added  strength  to  this  desire,  but  opened  to  him 
a  prospect  of  obtaining  the  sovereignty  of  those  regions 
which  supplied  the  rest  of  mankind  with  so  many 
precious  commodities. 

After  his  final  victory  over  the  Persians,  he  was  led 

io  pursuit  of  the  last  Darius,  ami  of  Bcssus,  the  mur< 

derer  of  that  unfortunate  monarch,  to  traverse  that 

^Mrt    of  Asia  which  stretches  from  the  Caspian  sea 

K|yDod  the  river  Oxus.     He  advanced  towards  the 

^kt  as  bx  as  Maracanda,"  then  a  city  of  some  note, 

■nd  destined,  in  a  future  period,  under  the  modern 

mme  of  Samorcand,  to  be  tlic  capital  of  an  empire 

BDt  iofcrior  to  bis  own  citlier  in  extent  or  in  power. 

^b  a  progress  of  several  months,  through  provinces 

^■berto  anknowii  to  the  Greeks,  in  a  line  of  march 

^Am  ipproacbing  near  to  India,  and  among  people 

accustomed  to  much  intercourse  with  it,  he  learned 

many  things  conceniing  the  state  of  a  country*  that 

had  been  long  the  ohjtxt  of  his  thouglits  and  wishes,' 

which  iucrcascd  his  desire  of  invading  it.     Decisive 

■nd  prompt  in  all  his  resolutions,  he  set  out  from 

ha,  and  crossed  that  ridge  of  mountains  which, 

•  HM.  of  Anunu,  'ol.  i.  p.  U.  •  Arrun,  [ii.  c.  30. 
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under  various  denominations,  forms  the  stony  girdle 
(if  I  may  use  an  expression  of  the  oriental  geogra- 
phers) which  encircles  Asia  and  constitutes  the 
northern  barrier  of  India. 

The  most  practicable  avenue  to  every  country,  it 
is  obvious,  must  be  formed  by  circumstances  in  its 
natural  situation,  such  as  the  defiles  which  lead  through 
mountains,  the  course  of  rivers,  and  the  places  where 
they  may  be  passed  with  the  greatest  ease  and  safety. 
In  no  place  of  the  earth  is  this  line  of  approach 
marked  and  defined  more  conspicuously,  than  on  the 
northern  frontier  of  India ;  insomuch  that  the  three 
great  invaders  of  this  country,  Alexander,  Tamerlane, 
and  Nadir  Shah,  in  three  distant  ages,  and  with  views 
and  talents  extremely  different,  advanced  by  the  same 
route,  with  very  little  deviation.  Alexander  had  the 
merit  of  having  first  discovered  the  way.  After  passing 
the  mountains,  he  encamped  at  Alexandria  Paropami- 
sana,not  far  from  the  mountains  denominated  the  Indian 
Caucasus  by  his  historians,  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Hindoo  Kho ;  and  having  subdued  or  conciliated  the 
nations  seated  on  the  north-west  bank  of  the  Indus, 
he  crossed  the  river  at  Taxila,  now  Attock,  where  its 
stream  is  so  tranquil  that  a  bridge  can  be  thrown  over 
it  with  greater  ease  than  at  any  other  place.' 

After  passing  the  Indus,  Alexander  marched  for- 
ward in  the  road  which  leads  directly  to  the  Gauges, 
and  the  opulent  provinces  to  the  south-east,  now 
comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  Indostan. 
But,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes,  known  in  modem 
times  by  the  name  of  Betah  or  Chelum,*  he  was  op- 
posed by  Poms,  a  powerful  monarch  of  the  country, 


»  Rcnnel,  Mem.  p.  92.     See  Note  IV. 

■  In  the  second  edition  of  his  Memoir,  Major  Rennel  gives  the  modern 
names  of  the  Hydaspes,  with  some  variation  in  their  orthography,  Behut  and 
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■t  the  head  of  a  numerous  army.  Tlie  war  with  sect. 
■M^ud  the  hostilities  in  which  he  was  successively  -— ^'-— ^ 
■Plj^  with  other  Indian  princes,  led  him  to  deviate 
|Mi  hu  original  route,  and  to  turn  more  towards  the 
Motb-west.  In  carrying  on  these  operations,  Alex- 
■wier  nuirclicd  through  one  of  the  richest  and  best 
peopled  countries  of  India,  now  called  the  Punjub, 
bom  the  five  great  rivers  by  which  it  is  watered ;  and 
IS  we  know  that  this  inarch  was  performed  in  the 
nnny  seMon,  when  even  Indian  armies  cannot  keep 
Hit  fieid,  it  gives  a  high  idea  both  of  Alexander's  per- 
Bering  spirit,  and  of  the  extraordinary  vigour  and 
||vdiness  of  constitntion  which  soldiers,  in  ancient 
ipie^  derived  from  the  united  effects  of  gymnastic 
■■^■ud  military  discipline.  In  every  step  of  his 
^^^HL  objects  no  loss  striking  than  new  presented 
^^^B^  to  Alexander.  The  magnitude  of  the 
ndiM,  even  after  iie  had  seen  the  Nile,  the  Euphrates, 
tad  thu  Tigris,  must  have  filled  him  with  surprise.'' 
Mo  country  he  hud  hitherto  visited  was  so  populous 
kid  well  cultivated,  or  abounded  in  so  many  valuable 
■roductions  of  nature  and  of  art,  as  that  part  of  India 
jhroogh  which  he  had  led  his  army.  But  when  he 
IfK  informed  in  every  place,  and  probably  with  exag- 
■nted  description,  how  much  the  Indus  was  inferior 
ll  the  Gwiges,  and  how  far  all  that  he  had  hitherto 
■hdd  was  Horpassed  in  the  hnppy  regions  through 
lUcb  that  great  nver  Sows,  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
pi  CigcrneM  to  view  and  to  take  possession  of  them 
■Dold  have  prompted  him  to  assemble  his  soldiers, 
pd  to  pro{Kise  that  they  should  resume  their  march, 
Inmrds  that  quarter  where  wealth,  dominion,  and 
kne,  awaited  them.  But  they  had  already  done  so 
■Dcfa,  and  had  suffered  so  greatly,  especially  &om 
peeasaat  rains  and  extensive  inundations,  that  iheir 
pMieace  as  well  as  strength  were  exhausted,*  and  with 

*  S»«bo.  Sb.  n.  p.  1017,  C,  ei  niilp  S,  CuMub.  ■  Sec  Note  T. 
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SECT,  one  voice  they  refused  to  advance  farther.  In  this 
resolution  they  persisted  with  such  sullen  obstinacy, 
that  Alexander,  though  possessed  in  the  highest  degree 
of  every  quality  that  gains  an  ascendant  over  the 
minds  of  military  men,  was  obliged  to  yield,  and  to 
issue  orders  for  marching  back  to  Persia.'' 

The  scene  of  this  memorable  transaction  was  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hyphasis,  the  modem  Beyah,  which 
was  the  utmost  limit  of  Alexander's  progress  in  India. 
Erom  this  it  is  manifest,  that  he  did  not  traverse  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Panjab.  Its  south-west  boundary 
is  formed  by  a  river  anciently  known  by  the  name  of 
Hysudrus,  and  now  by  that  of  the  Setlege,  to  which 
Alexander  never  approached  nearer  than  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Hyphasis,  where  he  erected  twelve  stupen- 
dous altars,  which  he  intended  as  a  monument  of  his 
exploits,  and  which,  if  we  may  believe  the  biographer 
of  ApoUonius  Tyanaeus,  were  stiU  remaining,  with 
legible  inscriptions,  when  that  fantastic  sophist  visited 
India,  three  hundred  and  seventy-three  years  after 
Alexander's  expedition.*  The  breadth  of  the  Panjab, 
from  Ludhana  on  the  Setlege  to  Attock  on  the  Indus, 
is  computed  to  be  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  geogra- 
phical miles  in  a  straight  line ;  and  Alexander's  march, 
computed  in  the  same  manner,  did  not  extend  above 
two  hundred  miles.  But,  both  as  he  advanced  and 
returned,  his  troops  were  so  spread  over  the  country, 
and  often  acted  in  so  many  separate  divisions,  and  all 
his  movements  were  so  exactly  measured  and  delineated 
by  men  of  science,  whom  he  kept  in  pay  for  the  pur- 
pose, that  he  acquired  a  very  extensive  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  that  part  of  India/ 

When,  upon  his  return,  he  reached  the  banks  of 
the  Hydaspes,  he  found  that  the  officers  to  whom  he 

*  Arrian,  v.  c.  24,  25. 

«  PhUostr.  Vito  ApoUon.  lib.  u.  c.  43  ;  edit.  Clear.  Lips.  1709. 

'Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  vi.  c.  17. 
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I  given  it  in  charge  to  build  and  collect  as  many  sect. 
vessels  OS  possible,  had  executed  liia  orders  with  such  -_-J.™_^ 
activity  and  success,  that  they  had  assembled  a  nume-  « 

rous  fieet.  As  amidst  the  hurry  of  war,  and  the  rage 
of  conquest,  he  never  lost  sight  of  his  pacific  and 
commercial  schemes,  tlie  destination  of  this  fieet  was 
to  sail  down  the  Indus  to  the  ocean,  and  from  its 
mouth  to  proceed  to  the  Persian  gulf,  that  a  communi- 
cation by  sea  might  be  opened  with  India  and  the 
centre  of  his  dominions. 

The  conduct  of  this  expedition  was  committed  to 
Nearchiis,  an  officer  ^quat  to  that  important  trust. 
But  as  Alexander  was  ambitious  to  acquire  fame  of 
ercry  kind,  and  fond  of  engaging  in  new  and  splendid 
undertakings,  he  himself  accompanied  Xearchus  in  his 
navigation  down  the  river.  The  armament  was,  indeed, 
Bo  great  and  magnificent,  as  deserved  to  be  com- 
manded by  the  conqueror  of  Asia.  It  was  composed 
of  an  army  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men, 
and  two  hundred  elephants,  and  of  a  fleet  of  near  two 
thousand  vessels,  various  in  burden  and  form;'  on 
board  of  which  one-third  of  the  troops  embarked,  while 
the  remainder  marching  in  two  divisions,  one  on  the 
right,  and  the  other  on  the  left,  of  the  river,  accom- 
panied them  in  their  progress.  As  they  advanced,  the 
Dotions  on  each  side  were  either  compelled  or  per- 
lusded  to  submit.  Retarded  by  the  various  operations 
in  which  this  engaged  him,  as  well  as  by  the  slow  na- 
vigation of  such  a  fleet  as  he  conducted,  Alexander  was 
above  nine  months  before  he  reached  the  ocean.^ 

Alexander's  progress  in  India,  in  this  liue  of  direc- 
tion, was  for  more  considerable  than  that  which  he  made 
by  the  ronte  wc  formerly  traced ;  and  wlien  we  attend 
to  the  various  movements  of  his  troops,  the  number  of 
dtiet  which  thcv  took,  and  the  ditfercut  states  which 
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they  subdued,  he  may  be  said  not  only  to  have  viewed, 
but  to  have  explored,  the  countries  through  which  he 
passed.  This  part  of  India  has  been  so  httle  fre- 
quented by  Europeans  in  later  times,  that  neither  the 
position  of  places,  nor  their  distances,  can  be  ascertained 
with  the  same  accuracy  as  in  the  interior  provinces,  or 
even  in  the  Panjab.  But  from  the  researches  of  Major 
Rennel,  carried  on  with  no  less  discernment  than 
-industry,  the  distance  of  that  place  on  the  Hydaspes, 
where  Alexander  fitted  out  his  fleet,  from  the  ocean, 
cannot  be  less  than  a  thousand  British  miles.  Of  this 
extensive  region  a  considerable  portion,  particularly 
the  Upper  Delta,  stretching  from  the  capital  of  the 
ancient  Malli,  now  Moultan,  to  Patala,  the  modem 
Tatta,  is  distinguished  for  its  fertility  and  population.' 

Soon  after  he  reached  the  ocean,  Alexander,  satisfied 
with  having  accomplished  this  arduous  undertaking, 
led  his  army  by  land  back  to  Persia.  The  command 
of  the  fleet,  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops  on 
board  of  it,  he  left  to  Nearchus,  who,  after  a  coasting 
voyage  of  seven  months,  conducted  it  safely  up  the 
Persian  gulf  into  the  Euphrates.^ 

In  this  manner  did  Alexander  first  open  the  know- 
ledge of  India  to  the  people  of  Europe,  and  an  exten- 
sive district  of  it  was  surveyed  with  greater  accuracy 
than  could  have  been  expected  from  the  short  time 
he  remained  in  that  country.  Fortunately  an  exact 
account,  not  only  of  his  military  operations,  but  of 
everything  worthy  of  notice  in  the  countries  where 
they  were  carried  on,  was  recorded  in  the  memoirs  or 
journals  of  three  of  his  principal  officers,  Ptolemy  the 
son  of  Lagus,  Aristobulus,  and  Nearchus.  The  two 
former  have  not  indeed  reached  our  times ;  but  it  is 
probable   that  the  most  important  facts  which  they 

'  Rennel,  Mem.  68,  &c. 

k  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  vi.  c.  23.     See  Note  VII. 
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FSmtaiDed  are  preserved,  as  Arrian  professes  to  have     sect. 
followed  them  as  his  guides    in    his  History  of  the  -  --,"-■- 
Expedition  of  Alexander;'  a  work  which,  though  com- 
{uscd  long  after  Greece  had  lost  its  liberty,  and  in  nn 
age  when  genius  and  taste  were  on  the  deeline,  is  not 
unwortliy  the  purest  times  of  Attic  literature. 

With  respect  to  the  general  state  of  India,  we  learn 
frum  these  writers,  that,  in  the  age  of  Alexander,  though 
tbenr  was  not  established  in  it  any  powerful  empire, 
rtscmbling  that  which  in  modem  times  stretched  its 
dominion  from  the  Indus  almost  to  Cape  Comorin,  it 
was  men  then  formed  into  monarchies  of  considerable 
extent.  The  king  of  the  Prasii  was  prepared  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Ganges  to  oppose  the  Macedonians,  with 
an  army  of  twenty  thousand  cavalry,  two  hundred 
thousand  infantry,  two  thousand  armed  chariots,  and  a 
great  number  of  elephants."  The  territory  of  which 
Alexander  constituted  Porus  the  sovereign,  is  said  to 
have  contained  seven  distinct  nations,  and  no  fewer 
than  two  thousand  towns."  Even  in  the  most  restricted 
Ktue  that  can  be  given  to  the  vague  indciinite  appel- 
lations of  nations  and  totcns,  an  idea  is  conveyed  of 
a  very  great  degree  of  population.  As  the  fleet  sailed 
down  the  river,  the  country  on  each  side  was  found  to 
be  in  DO  respect  inferior  to  that  of  which  the  govern- 
tneot  was  committed  to  Porus. 

It  W8«  likewiw  from  the  memoirs  of  the  same  officers 
that  Eorope  derived  its  first  authentic  information  con- 
cerning the  climate,  the  soil,  the  productions,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  India  ;  and  in  a  country  where  the  man- 
ners, the  customs,  and  even  the  dress  <jf  the  people,  are 
almost  as  permanent  and  invariable  as  the  face  of  nature 
itself,  it  is  wondcrfid  how  exactly  the  descriptions  given 
hj  Alexander's  of&cers  delineate  what  we  now  behold 
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in  India,  at  the  distance  of  two  thousand  years.  The 
stated  change  of  seasons,  now  known  by  the  name  of 
monsoons;  the  periodical  rains;  the  swelling  of  the 
rivers ;  the  inundations  which  these  occasion ;  the 
appearance  of  the  country  during  their  continuance ; 
are  particularly  mentioned  and  described.  No  less 
accurate  are  the  accounts  which  they  have  given  of 
the  inhabitants,  their  delicate  and  slender  form,  their 
dark  complexion,  their  black  uncurled  hair,  their  gar- 
ments of  cotton,  their  living  entirely  upon  vegetable 
food,  their  division  into  separate  tribes  or  castes^  the 
members  of  which  never  intermarry,  the  custom  of 
wives  burning  themselves  with  their  deceased  hus- 
bands, and  many  other  particulars,  in  all  which  they 
perfectly  resemble  the  modem  Hindoos.  To  enter 
into  any  detail  with  respect  to  these  in  this  place  would 
be  premature ;  but  as  the  subject,  though  curious  and 
interesting,  will'  lead  unavoidably  into  discussions  not 
well  suited  to  the  nature  of  an  historical  work,  I  shall 
reserve  my  ideas  concerning  it  for  an  Appendix,  to  be 
annexed  to  this  Disquisition ;  and  hope  they  may  con- 
tribute to  throw  some  additional  light  upon  the  origin 
and  nature  of  the  commerce  with  India. 

Much  as  the  western  world  was  indebted  for  its 
knowledge  of  India  to  the  expedition  of  Alexander,  it 
was  only  a  small  portion  of  that  vast  continent  which 
he  explored.  His  operations  did  not  extend  beyond 
the  modern  province  of  Lahore,  and  the  countries 
on  the  banks  of  the  Indus  from  Moultan  to  the  sea. 
These,  however,  were  surveyed  with  that  degree  of 
accuracy  which  I  have  already  described ;  and  it  is  a 
circumstance  not  unworthy  of  notice,  that  this  district 
of  India  which  Europeans  first  entered,  and  with  which 
they  were  best  acquainted  in  ancient  times,  is  now  less 
known  than  almost  any  part  of  that  continent,"*  neither 

^  Rennel,  Mem.  114. 
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'iBDtlimcfce  nor  war,  to  whicli,  in  every  age,  geography  sect. 
is  chiefly  indebteil  for  Us  improvement,  having  led  any  ■— j—^ 
nation  of  Europe  to  frequent  or  explore  it. 

If  an  untimely  death  had  not  put  a  ]>enod  to  the 
reign  of  the  Macedonian  hero,  India,  we  have  reason 
to  think,  would  have  been  more  fully  explored  by  the 
•ncKDts,  and  the  European  dominion  would  have  been 
estsblisbed  there  two  thousand  years  sooner.  When 
Alexander  invaded  India,  he  had  something  more  in 
view  than  a  transient  incursion.  It  was  his  object  to 
annex  ttutt  extensive  and  opulent  countrj'  to  bis  em- 
pire; and  though  the  refractory  spirit  of  his  army 
obliged  him,  nt  that  time,  to  suspend  the  prosecution 
o(  his  plan,  he  was  far  from  relinquishing  it.  To 
exhibit  a  general  view  of  the  measures  which  he  adopted 
for  this  purjmso,  and  to  point  out  their  propriety  and 
probable  success,  is  not  foreign  from  tlie  subject  of 
Disquisition,  and  will  convey  a  more  just  idea 
is  usually  entertained,  of  the  original  genius  and 
'nt  of  political  wisdom  which  distinguished  this 
iilustriods  man. 

When  Alexander  became  master  of  the  Persian 
caipirc,  he  early  perceived,  that  with  all  tlic  power  of 
his  hereditary  dominions,  reinfoR-ed  by  the  troops 
which  the  Bsccndnnt  lie  had  acquired  over  the  various 
•talcs  of  Greece  might  enable  him  to  raise  there,  he 
rould  not  hope  to  retain  in  subjection  territories  so 
extensive  and  populous  ;  that,  to  render  his  authority 
•ocora  and  permanent,  it  must  lie  established  in  the 
a&ction  of  the  nations  which  he  had  subdued,  and  main- 
tained by  their  arms  ;  and  that,  in  order  to  acquire  this 
advantage,  all  distinctions  between  the  victors  and 
vanquished  must  be  abolished,  and  his  European  and 
Astatic  subjects  must  lie  incorporated,  and  become 
one  people,  by  obeying  the  siuue  laws,  and  by  adopt- 
Jng  the  same  manners,  institutions,  and  discipline.a 
I  Ah.  vol.  II.  A  A 


probi 
^ titer 
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SECT.  Liberal  as  this  plan  of  policy  was,  and  well  adapted 
''  to  accompUsh  what  he  had  in  view,  nothing  could  be 
more  repugnant  to  the  ideas  and  prejudices  of  his 
countrymen.  The  Greeks  had  such  a  high  opinion 
of  the  pre-eminence  to  which  they  were  raised  by 
civilization  and  science,  that  they  seem  hardly  to  have 
acknowledged  the  rest  of  mankind  to  be  of  the  same 
species  with  themselves.  To  every  other  people  they 
gave  the  degrading  appellation  of  barbarians,  and,  in 
consequence  of  their  own  boasted  superiority,  they 
asserted  a  right  of  dominion  over  them,  in  the  same 
manner  (to  use  their  own  expression)  as  the  soul  has 
over  the  body,  and  men  have  over  irrational  animals. 
Extravagant  as  this  pretension  may  now  appear,  it 
found  admission,  to  the  disgrace  of  ancient  philosophy, 
into  all  the  schools.  Aristotle,  full  of  this  opinion,  in 
support  of  which  he  employs  arguments  more  subtle 
than  solid,**  advised  Alexander  to  govern  the  Greeks 
like  subjects,  and  the  barbarians  as  slaves;  to  consider 
the  former  as  companions,  the  latter  as  creatures  of  an 
inferior  nature.**  But  the  sentiments  of  the  pupil  were 
more  enlarged  than  those  of  his  master,  and  his  expe- 
rience in  governing  men  taught  the  monarch  what  the 
speculative  science  of  the  philosopher  did  not  discover. 
Soon  after  the  victory  at  Arbela,  Alexander  himself,  and, 
by  his  persuasion,  many  of  his  officers,  assumed  the 
Persian  dress,  and  conformed  to  several  of  their  customs. 
At  the  same  time*  he  encouraged  the  Persian  nobles  to 
imitate  the  manners  of  the  Macedonians,  to  learn  the 
Greek  language,  and  to  acquire  a  relish  for  the  beauties 
of  the  elegant  writers  in  that  tongue,  which  were  then 
universally  studied  and  admired.  In  order  to  render 
the  union  more  complete,  he  resolved  to  marry  one  of 

P  Aristot.  Polit.  i.  c   3,  7. 

•»  Plut.  de  Fortiina  Alex.  Orat.  i.  p.  302;  vol.  vii.  edit.  Reiske.     Strabo, 
lib  i.  p.  116,  A. 
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■hi*  daughters  of  Darius,  and  chose  wives  Tor  a  huudred  sect. 
■f  tiis  priuc'ipal  otlicers  in  the  most  illustrious  Persian  -  ...  ."-■  - 
Homilies.  Their  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  great 
bonjp  and  festivity,  and  with  high  exultation  of  the 
■pmjuercd  people.  In  imitation  of  them,  above  ten 
■bousand  Macedonians  of  iiifeiior  rank  married  Persian 
bonieii,  to  each  of  whom  Alexander  gave  nuptial 
Btescnts,  AS  a  testimony  of  his  approbation  of  their 
BiHiduct.' 

K  Hut  assiduously  as  Alexander  laboured  to  unite  his 

Buropcau  and  Asiatic  subjects  by  the  most  indissoluble 

^■Hrtte  did  not  tnist  entirely  to  the  success  of  that 

^^^B|(  for  the  security  of  his  new  conquests.      In 

^Bp^"*'^'"'^  which  he  subdued,  he  made  choice  of 

Hl<oper  stations,  where  he  built  and  fortihed  cities,  in 

■Irfaich  he  placed  garrisons,  comjiosed  partly  of  such  of 

Hhe  natives  as  conformed  to  the  Grecian  manners  and 

BiBcipline,  and  partly  of  such  of  liis  Ijuropean  subjects, 

■b  were  worn  out  with  the  fatigues  of  service,  and  wished 

Hr  repose  and  a  pcnnancnt  establishment.     These  cities 

Hiere  numerous,  and  served  not  only  as  a  ch^in  of  posts 

^P  keep  open  the  communications  between  the  different 

H^iDces  nf  his  dominions,  but  as  places  of  strength  to 

^perawe  and  curb  the  conquered  people.     Thirty  thou- 

^■nd  of  his  new  subjects,  who  had  been  disciplined  in 

these  cities,  and  armed  after  the  European  fashion, 

appeared  before  Alexander  in  Susa.  and  were  formed 

f  him  into  that  compact  solid  body  of  infantry,  known 

r  tiie  name  of  the  phalanx,   which  constituted  the 

Dgtii  of  a   Macedonian  army.      Hut  in  order  to 

!  entire  authority  over  this  new  corps,  us  well  as 

t  render  it  more  eticclivc,  he  appointed  that  every 

r  in  it  entrusted  with  command,  cither  superior  or 

Mibdtern,  should  be  European.     As  the  ingenuity  of 

uankiod  naturally  has  recourse  in  similar  situations  to 

the  same  expedients,  the  European  powers,  who  now 

•  Anaa.  Lb.  «U  c.  I.    l^ut.  d«  ¥on  AI*i.  p.  304.    Stct^ou'^VW. 
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bfiribmeat  of  diese  troops^  adgplcd  Iht 

and,  probdblr  without  knoviB^it,  kcte  modefled  Aor 

bstuKon  of  Seapon  iqM»  llic  sane  |«  im  itiir*  as 

Alexander  did  he  phabox  of  Fosuisl 

llie  Cnthcr  Alexander  posiied  hk  conqoesls  firom  tk 
banks  of  the  Eophnles,  which  maj  be  coBsidered  as  die 
centre  of  his  doaunions*  he  fioand  it  necessair  to  boild 
and  to  kxiih  a  greater  nomber  of  cities.  Sereral  of 
theK  to  the  east  and  south  of  the  Canaan  sea  are 
mentioned  br  ancient  aathors ;  and  in  India  itself,  he 
founded  two  cities  on  the  bank  of  the  Ujdaspes^  and  a 
third  on  the  Acesines,  both  navigable  rivors,  which, 
after  uniting  their  streams,  fall  into  the  Indus.*  From 
the  choice  iA  such  situations,  it  is  obvious  that  he  in- 
tended, bj  means  of  these  cities,  to  keep  open  a  com- 
mimication  with  India,  not  only  by  land,  but  by  sea. 
It  was  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  latter  of  these  objects 
(as  I  have  already  observed),  that  he  examined  the 
navigation  of  the  Indus  with  so  much  attention.  With 
the  same  view,  on  his  return  to  Susa,  be,  in  person, 
surveyed  the  course  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and 
gave  directions  to  remove  the  cataracts  or  dams,  Xvith 
which  the  ancient  monarchs  of  Persia,  induced  by  a 
peculiar  precept  of  their  religion,  which  enjoined  them 
to  guard  with  the  utmost  care  against  defiling  any  of 
the  elements,  had  constructed  near  the  mouths  of  these 
rivers,  in  order  to  shut  out  their  subjects  from  any 
access  to  the  ocean.*  By  opening  the  navigation  in 
this  manner,  he  proposed,  that  the  valuable  commodi- 
ties of  India  should  be  conveyed  from  the  Persian  gulf 
into  the  interior  parts  of  his  Asiatic  dominions,  while 
by  the  Arabian  gulf  they  should  be  carried  to  Alexan- 
dria, and  distributed  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

•  See  Note  IX. 

«  Arrian,  lib.  vl.  c.  7.    Strabo,  lib.  xvi.  p.  1074.  &c.     Sec  Note  X. 
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Grand  and  estensive  as  these  schemes  were,  the 

precautions  employed,  and  the  arrangements  made  for  ^ 

carrying  them  into  execution,  were  so  various  and  so 

-.proper,  that  Alexander  had  good  ri^ason  to  entertain 

jiguinc  hojies  of  their  proving  successful.  At  the  time 

ivheii  the  mutinous  spirit  of  his  soldiers  obliged  him  to 

iinquiflh  his  o;H!rntion8  in  India,  he  was  not  thirty 

»rs  of  age  complete.     At  this  enterprising  period  of 

"i,  a  prince,  of  a  spirit  so  active,  persevering,  antl  inde- 

j^tigable,  nmst  have  soon  found  means  to  resume  a 

ivourite  measure  on  which  he  had  l>een  long  intent. 

If  he  had  invaded  India  a  second  time,  lie  would  not,  ns 

niH-rly,  have  been  obliged  to  force  liis  way  through 

Htilu  and  unexplored  regions,  opposed  at  every  step 

J  nations  and  tribes  of  barbarians,  whose  names  had 

>ver  reached  Greece,  All  Asia,  from  the  shores  of  the 

niian  sea  to  the  banks  of  the  I  lyphnsis,  woidd  then 

have  been  subject  to  his. dominion  ;  and  through  that 

immcnw  stretch  of  country,  he  had  established  such  a 

ain  of  cities,  or  fortified  stations,"  that  his  armies 

Bight  have  continued  their  march  with  safety,  and  have 

bund  A  regular  nucccssiou  of  magazines  provided  for 

"leir  subsiBtcnce.     Nor  would  it  have  been  difficult  for 

.  to  bring  into  the  field  forces  sufficient  to  have 

tiered  the  concpirst  of  a  country  so  populous  and 

tensive  as  India.     Having  armed  and  disciplined  his 

» in  the  Kast  like  Eiu-opeans,  tliey  would  have 

n  ambitious  to  imitate  and  to  equal  their  instructors ; 

I  Alexander  might  have  drawn  recruits,  not  from  hia 

ity  domains  in  Macedonia  and  Greece,  but  from  the 

ions  of  Asia,  which,  in  every  age,  has  covered 

,  and  astonished  mankind  with  its  numerous 

When  at  the  head  of  such  a  formidable  power 

I  had  reached  the  conflnes  of  India,  he  might  have 

ntcrrd  it  under  circumstances  very  different  from  those 
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SECT,  in  bis  first  expedition.  He  had  secured  a  firm  footing 
there,  partly  by  means  of  the  garrisons  that  he  left  in 
the  three  cities  which  he  had  built  and  fortified,  and 
partly  by  his  alliance  with  Taxiles  and  Poms.  These 
two  Indian  princes,  won  by  Alexander's  humanity  and 
beneficence,  which,  as  they  were  virtues  seldom  dis- 
played in  the  ancient  mode  of  carrying  on  war,  excited, 
of  course,  a  higher  degree  of  admiration  and  gratitude, 
had  continued  steady  in  their  attachment  to  the  Mace- 
donians. Reinforced  by  their  troops  and  guided  by 
their  information  as  well  as  by  the  experience  which  he 
had  acquired  in  his  former  campaigns,  Alexander  must 
have  made  rapid  progress  in  a  country  where  every 
invader,  from  his  time  to  the  present  age,  has  proved 
successful. 

But  this  and  all  his  other  splendid  schemes  were 
terminated  at  once  by  his  untimely  death.  In  conse- 
quence of  that,  however,  events  took  place,  which  illus- 
trate and  confirm  the  justness  of  the  preceding  specu- 
lations and  conjectures  by  evidence  the  most  striking 
and  satisfactory.  When  that  great  empire,  which  the 
superior  genius  of  Alexander  had  kept  united  and  in 
subjection,  no  longer  felt  his  superintending  control,  it 
broke  into  pieces,  and  its  various  provinces  were  seized 
by  his  principal  officers,  and  parcelled  out  among  them. 
From  ambition,  emulation,  and  personal  animosity,  they 
soon  turned  their  arms  against  one  another ;  and  as 
several  of  the  leaders  were  equally  eminent  for  political 
abilities  and  for  military  skill,  the  contest  was  main- 
tained long,  and  carried  on  with  frequent  vicissitudes 
of  fortune.  Amidst  the  various  convulsions  and  revo- 
lutions which  these  occasioned,  it  was  found  that  the 
measures  of  Alexander  for  tlie  preservation  of  his  con- 
quests had  been  concerted  with  such  sagacity,  that, 
upon  the  final  restoration  of  tranquillity,  the  Macedonian 
dominion  continued  to  be  established  in  every  part  of 
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klia.  nnJ  not  oae  province  had  shaken  ofl'  the  yoke.  sKcr. 
ken  India,  the  most  remote  of  Alexander's  conquests,  ,  '-m  - 
[Dietlj  submitted  to  Pytho,  the  &011  of  Agenor,  and 
"tfterwards  to  Scleticiis.  who  successively  obtained 
dominion  over  that  part  of  Asia.  Porus  and  Taxilea, 
notwithstanding  the  death  of  their  benefactor,  neither 
drclinod  Rubrnission  to  the  authority  of  the  Macedo- 
nians, nor  made  any  attempt  to  recover  independence. 
During  the  contests  for  power  and  superiority  among 
the  8ivcc*asors  of  Alexander,  Seleucus,  who,  in  every 
effort  of  enterprising  ambition,  was  inferior  to  none  of 
tbcin,  having  rendered  himself  master  of  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Persian  empire  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  Upper  Asia,  considered  those  countries  of 
India,  which  had  I>cen  subdued  by  Alexander,  as  be- 
longing to  that  portion  of  the  Macedonian  empire  of 
which  he  was  now  the  sovereign.  Seleucus,  like  all  the 
officen  formed  under  Alexander,  entertained  such  high 
ideas  of  the  advantnges  which  might  be  derived  from  a 
commercial  intercourse  with  India,  as  induced  him  to 
march  into  that  coimlry,  partly  with  a  view  of  establish- 
mg  his  own  authority  there,  and  partly  in  order  to  curb 
Sandrocottiia,  who,  having  lately  acquired  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Prasii,  a  powerful  nation  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges,  threatened  to  attack  the  JMaccdonians, 
whose  Indian  territories  bordered  on  his  dominions. 
Unfortunately,  no  account  of  this  expedition,  which 
•eemito  have  been  dplendid  and  successful,  has  reached 
our  tiinea.  All  we  know  of  it  is.  that  he  advanced  con- 
■idetBhly  beyond  the  utmost  boundary  of  Alexander's 
pfogreaa  in  India,'  and  would  probably  have  proceeded 
morb  brther,  if  he  had  not  been  constrained  to  stop 
abort  in  his  coreer  in  order  to  oppose  Antigonus,  who 
WM  pfeparing  to  invade  his  dominions  at  the  head  of  a 
lonnulable  army.     Before  he  began  his  march  towards 
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SECT,  the  Euphrates,  he  concladed  a  treaty  with  Sandraoottus; 
^'  in  consequence  of  which,  that  monarch  quietly  retained 
the  kingdom  he  had  acquired.  But  the  power  and 
possessions  of  the  Macedonians  seem  to  have  remained 
unimpaired  during  the  reign  of  Seleucus,  which  termi- 
nated forty-two  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander. 

With  a  view  of  cultivating  a  friendly  intercourse  with 
Sandracottus,  Seleucus  made  choice  of  Megasthenes,  an 
officer,  who,  from  his  having  accompanied  Alexander 
in  his  expedition  into  India,  had  some  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  the  country,  and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  sent  him  as  his  ambassador  to  PaUbothra.^  In  this 
famous  capital  of  the  Prasii,  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges,  Megasthenes  resided  several  years,  and  was 
probably  the  first  European  who  ever  beheld  that  mighty 
river,  far  superior  to  any  of  the  ancient  continent  in 
magnitude,'  and  no  less  distinguished  by  the  fertility 
of  the  countries  through  which  it  flows.  This  journey 
of  Megasthenes  to  Palibothra  made  Europeans  ac- 
quainted with  a  large  extent  of  country,  of  which  they 
had  not  hitherto  any  knowledge ;  for  Alexander  did 
not  advance  farther  towards  the  south-east  than  that 
part  of  the  river  Hydraotes  or  Rauvee,  where  the 
modern  city  of  Lahore  is  situated,  and  Palibothra,  the 
site  of  which,  as  it  is  a  capital  position  in  the  geography 
of  ancient  India,  I  have  investigated  with  the  utmost 
attention,  appears  to  me  the  same  with  that  of  the 
modern  city  of  Allahabad,  at  the  confluence  of  the  two 
great  rivers,  Jumna  and  Ganges.*  As  the  road  from 
Lahore  to  Allahabad  runs  through  some  of  the  most 
cultivated  and  opulent  provinces  of  India,  the  more 
the  country  was  explored,  the  idea  of  its  value  rose 
higher.  Accordingly,  what  Megasthenes  observed 
during  his  progress  to  Palibothra,  and  his  residence 

y  Strabo,  lib.  ii.  p.  121,  &c.     Arrian,  Hist.  Ind.  passim. 
«  See  Note  XIII.  •  See  Note  XIV. 
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,  mnde  siicli  an  impression  upon  his  own  mind,  sect. 
as  induccil  liim  to  publish  an  ample  account  of  India,  -  .r ,'--  - 
in  ortier  to  make  his  countryraen  more  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  its  importance.  From  his  writinga 
the  ancients  seem  to  have  derived  al  most  all  their  know- 
ledge of  the  interior  state  of  India ;  and  from  compar- 
ing the  thref  most  ample  accounts  of  it,  by  Diodorus 
Sieulus,  Stnibo,  and  Arrian,  tht'y  appear  manifestly, 
—boa  their  near  rcsemblauce,  to  be  a  transcript  of  hia 
^■Rirds.  But,  unfortunately,  Megasthenes  was  so  fond 
^Kf  the  marvellous,  that  he  miugled  with  the  truths  which 
tw  related  many  extravagant  fictions  ^  and  to  him  may 
be  traced  up  the  fabulous  tales  of  men  with  ears  so  large 
tbnt  they  could  wnip  themselves  up  in  them,  of  othei-s 
with  a  single  eye,  without  mouths,  without  noses,  with 
long  feet,  and  tot^s  turucd  backwards ;  of  people  only 
throe  apans  in  height,  of  wild  lucn  with  heads  in  the 
shape  of  a  wedge,  of  ants  as  large  as  foxes  that  dug  up 
gold,  and  many  other  things  no  less  wonderful.''  The 
extracts  from  his  narrative  which  have  been  transmitted 
to  us  by  Strabo,  Arrian,  and  other  writers,  seem  not 
to  be  eutitled  to  credit,  unless  when  they  arc  supported 
by  iutcrual  evidence,  and  confirmed  by  the  testimony 
of  other  ancieut  authors,  or  when  they  coincide  with 
^Jk^  experience  of  modem  times.  His  account,  how- 
^■kt,  of  the  dimensions  and  geography  of  India  ia 
^Hvious  and  accurate.  His  description  of  the  power 
and  opulence  of  the  Prasii  perfectly  resembles  that 
which  might  have  been  given  of  some  of  the  greater 
fttetcs  in  the  modern  Indostan.  before  the  establish- 
ntent  of  the  Mahomcdan  or  European  power  in  India, 
and  n  consonant  to  the  accounts  which  Alexander  had 
received  concerning  that  people.  He  was  informed,  as 
has  been  already  mentioned,  that  they  were  prepared 
tooppoac  huQ  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  with  an  army 
II.  1031,  A;  losr, c. 
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SECT,  consisting  of  twenty  thousand  cavalry,  two  hundred 
thousand  infantry,  and  two  thousand  armed  chariot-s  ;* 
and  Megasthenes  relates,  that  he  had  an  audience  of 
Sandracottus  in  a  place  where  he  was  encamped  with 
an  army  of  four  hundred  thousand  men.*^  The  enor- 
mous dimensions  which  he  assigns  to  Palibothra,  of  no 
less  than  ten  miles  in  length,  and  two  in  breadth,  and 
surrounded  by  walls  in  which  there  were  five  hundred 
and  seventy  towers,  and  sixty-four  gates,  would  pro- 
bably have  been  ranked  by  Europeans  among  the  won- 
ders which  he  delighted  to  relate,  if  they  were  not  now 
well  acquainted  with  the  rambling  manner  in  which 
the  cities  of  India  were  built,  and  did  not  know  ifith 
certainty  that,  both  in  former  and  in  the  present  times, 
it  might  boast  of  cities  still  more  extensive.* 

This  embassy  of  Megasthenes  to  Sandracottus,  and 
another  of  Diamachus  to  his  son  and  successor  Alli- 
trochidas,  are  the  last  transactions  of  the  Syrian  mon- 
archs  with  India,  of  which  we  have  any  account/ 
Nor  can  we  either  fix  with  accuracy  the  time,  or 
describe  the  manner,  in  which  their  possessions  in 
India  were  wrested  from  them.  It  is  probable  that 
they  were  obliged  to  abandon  that  country  soon  after 
the  death  of  Seleucus.* 

But  though  the  great  raonarchs  of  Syria  lost,  about 
this  period,  those  provinces  in  India  which  had  been 
subject  to  theii'  dominion,  the  Greeks  in  a  smaller 
kingdom,  composed  of  some  fragments  of  Alexander's 
empire,  still  maintained  an  intercourse  with  India,  and 
even  made  some  considerable  acquisition  of  territory 
there.  This  was  the  kingdom  of  Bactria,  originally 
subject  to  Seleucus,  but  wrested  from  his  son  or 
grandson,  and  rendered  an  independent  state,  about 

c  Diod.  Siciil  lib.  xvii.  p.  232.     Q.  Curt.  lib.  ix.  c.  2. 

•1  Strabo,  lib.  xv.  p.  1035,  C.  *  Runnel,  Mem.  49,  50. 

'  See  Note  XV.  t  Justin,  lib.  xv.  c.  4. 
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ii^rttty-mne  ycsra  after  the  death  of  Alexander.  Con-  ^^*^- 
ccming  the  transactions  of  this  king<lom,  we  must  rest '— -^— ^ 
satisfied  with  gleaning  a  few  imperfect  hints  in  ancient 
authors.  From  them  we  learn  tliat  its  commerce  with 
India  was  great ;  that  the  conquests  of  tlie  Bactrian 
kings  m  that  country  were  more  extensive  than  those 
of  Alexander  himself,  and  particularly  that  ihey  re- 
covered possession  of  the  district  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Indua,  which  he  had  subdued.''  Each  of  the  six 
princes  who  reigned  in  Bactria  carried  on  military 
operations  in  India  with  such  success,  that  they  pene- 
trated far  into  the  interior  part  of  the  country,  and. 
proud  of  the  conquests  which  they  had  made,  as  well 
as  nf  the  extensive  dominions  over  which  they  reigned, 
aome  of  them  ossuiticd  the  lofty  title  of  i/reat  king, 
wbicfa  distinguished  the  Persian  uionarchs  in  the  days 
of  their  highest  splendour.  But  we  should  not  have 
kuown  bow  long  this  kingdom  of  Bactria  subsisted,  or 
in  whit  maimer  it  terminated,  if  M.  ile  Guignes  had 
not  called  in  the  historians  of  China  to  supply  the 
dt-fccla  of  the  (Jrcek  and  Koman  writers.  By  them 
we  are  informed,  that  about  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
nix  year*  before  the  C^hristian  era,  a  powerful  horde  of 
IWtarB,  pushed  from  their  native  seats  on  the  confines 
of  China,  and  obliged  to  move  towards  the  west  by 
the  pressure  of  a  more  numerous  body  that  rolled  on  , 
behind  (hem,  passed  the  Jaxnrtes,  and,  pouring  in 
upon  Bactria,  like  an  irresistible  torrent,  overwhelmed 
that  kingdom,  and  put  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Gfceki'  there,  after  it  had  been  established  near  one 
hnndred  and  thirty  years.' 

From  this  time  until  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  Portuguese,  by  doubling  the  cape  of 
<jood  Hope,  opened  a  new  communication  with  the 

*  Omto.  Bb  D.  ;»,  D  I  l.b  i>.  lOOG,  B.  iu<m.  UK  lU.  c-  4.  B>;n, 
H-c  B«bb1  UnMM.  Hii'lrUii.  t»i.li». 
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SECT.  East,  and  carried  tbeir  yicUnioos  arms  into  ereij  part 
of  India,  no  Enropean  power  acquired  ^territory,  or 
established  its  dominion  there.  During  this  long 
pmod,  o(  more  than  sixteen  hundred  years,  all 
schemes  of  conquest  in  India  seem  to  have  been 
totally  relinquished,  and  nothing  more  was  aimed  at 
by  any  nation,  than  to  secure  an  intercourse  ol  trade 
with  that  opulent  country. 

It  was  in  Egypt  that  the  seat  of  this  intercourse 
was  established;  and  it  is  not  without  surprise  that 
we  observe  how  soon  and  how  regularly  the  commerce 
with  the  East  came  to  be  carried  on  by  that  channel, 
in  which  the  sagacity  of  Alexander  destined  it  to  flow. 
Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  as  soon  as  he  took  posses- 
sion of  Egypt,  established  the  seat  of  government  in 
Alexandria.  By  some  exertions  of  authority,  and  many 
acts  of  liberality,  but  chiefly  by  the  fame  of  his  mQd 
and  equal  administration,  he  drew  such  a  number  of 
inhabitants  to  this  favourite  residence,  that  it  soon 
became  a  populous  and  wealthy  city.  As  Ptolemy  de- 
served and  had  possessed  the  confidence  of  Alexander 
more  perfectly  than  any  of  his  officers,  he  knew  well 
that  his  chief  object  in  founding  Alexandria  was  to 
secure  the  advantages  arising  from  the  trade  with  India. 
A  long  and  prosperous  reign  was  favourable  to  the 
prosecution  of  (hat  object ;  and  though  ancient  authors 
have  not  enabled  us  to  trace  the  steps  which  the  first 
Ptolemy  took  for  this  purpose,  we  have  a  striking 
evidence  of  his  extraordinary  attention  to  naval  affairs, 
in  his  erecting  a  lighthouse  on  the  island  of  Pharos, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of  Alexandria,*  a  work  of 
such  magnificence  as  to  be  reckoned  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world.  With  respect  to  the  commercial 
arrangements  of  his  son  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  w^e  have 
more  perfect  information.  In  order  to  bring  the  trade 
with  India,  which  began  to  revive  at  Tyre,  its  ancient 

'Strabo,  lib.  xvii.  p.  1140,  C. 
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'  station,"  to  centre  in  Alexandria,  he  set  about  forming    sect. 

B  canal,  a  hundred  cubits  in  breadth,  and  thirty  cubits  v__J.™_^ 

ia  depth,  between  Arsinoe  on  the  Red  sea,  not  far 

L-from  the  situation  of  the  modern  Suez,  and  the  Pelu- 

e  or  eastern  branch  of  the  Nile,  by  means  of  which 

;  productions  of  India  might  have  l>een  conveyed  to 

thAt  capital  wholly  by  water.     But  either  on  accouut 

of  some  danger  apprehended  from  completing  it,  that 

5;«rork  was  never  tinished ;  or  from  the  slow  and  dan- 

■ous  navigation  towards  the  northern  extremity  of 

;  Red  Bca,  this  canal  was  found  to  be  of  so  little 

,  Uiat  in  order  to  facilitate  the  communication  with 

Indin,  he  huilt  a  city  on  the  west  coast  of  that  sea, 

^^■Imofil  nnder  the  tropic,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 

^^■f  Berenice. '     Tliis  new  city  soon  became  the  stB])le 

^Bf  Uie  trade  with  India."     From  Berenice  the  goods 

^^■nre  ttansported  by  land  to  Cuptos,  a  city  three  miles 

^BEftant  from  the  Nile,  but  which  had  a  communication 

^PWilfa  that  river  by  a  navigable  canal,  of  which  there 

are  still  «otne  remainH,'  and  tlicnce  carried  down  the 

stream  to  Alexandria.     The  distance  between  Bere- 

^^tticc  and  Coptos  was,  according  to  Pliny,  two  hundred 

^HMd  fiAy-eight  Unman  miles,  and  the  road  lay  through 

^^■e  desert  of  Thebais,  almost  entirely  destitute  of  water. 

^Hklt  tlie  attention  of  a  powerful  monarch  mode  pro- 

^^BnoD  for  snpplying  this  want,  by  searching  for  springs ; 

^HM  wherever  these  were  found,  he  built  inns,  or,  more 

probably  in  the  eastern  style,  cnravanseras,  for  the 

aocotnnMMlatioR  of  merchants.''     In  this  channel  the 

intrrooiirse  btitween  the  East  and  West  continued  to  be 

canvd  on  during  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  as  long 

a*  ^STP^  remained  an  independent  kingdom. 

Tbe  ibips  destined  for  India  took  their  departure 

•ltfAB,Bb.  (TL1M9.  A. 
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from  Berenice,  and  sailing,  according  to  the  ancient 
mode  of  navigation,  along  the  Arabian  shore,  to  the 
promontory  Syagrus  (now  cape  Rasalgate),  held  their 
course  along  the  coast  of  Persia,  either  directly  to 
Pattala  (now  Tatta),  at  the  head  of  the  Lower  Delta 
of  the  Indus,  or  to  some  other  emporium  on  the  west 
coast  of  India.  To  this  part  of  India,  which  Alex- 
ander had  visited  and  subdued,  the  commerce  under 
the  protection  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs  seems  to  have 
been  confined  for  a  considerable  time.  Afterwards  a 
more  convenient  course  was  followed,  and  from  cape 
Rasalgate  vessels  sailed  in  a  direct  course  to  Zizerus. 
This,  according  to  M.  de  Montesquieu,^  was  the  king- 
dom of  Sigertis,  on  the  sea-coast  adjacent  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Indus,  conquered  by  the  Greek  monarchs  of 
Bactria :  according  to  Major  Rennel,*  it  was  a  port  on 
the  northern  part  of  the  Malabar  coast.  Ancient 
authors  have  not  conveyed  such  information  as  will 
enable  us  to  pronounce  with  certainty,  which  of  these 
two  opposite  opinions  is  best  founded.  Nor  can  we 
point  out  with  accuracy  what  were  the  other  ports  in 
India  which  the  merchants  from  Berenice  frequented, 
when  that  trade  was  first  opened.  As  they  sailed  in 
vessels  of  small  burden,  which  crept  timidly  along  the 
coast,  it  is  probable  that  their  voyages  were  circum- 
scribed within  very  narrow  limits,  and  that  under  the 
Ptolemies  no  considerable  progress  was  made  in  the 
discovery  of  India.' 

From  this  monopoly  of  the  commerce  by  sea  between 
the  East  and  West,  which  Egypt  long  enjoyed,  it  de- 
rived that  extraordinary  degree  of  opulence  and  power 
for  which  it  was  conspicuous.  In  modern  times, 
acquainted  with  the  vigilant  and  enterprising  activity 
of  commercial  rivalship,  there  is  hardly  any  circum- 

'  L'Esprit  deg  Loix,  liv.  xxi.  c.  7.  •  l!;troduct.  p.  xxxvii. 

»  See  Note  XV II I. 
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.noe  in  ancient  story  which  appears  more  surprising, 

that  the  sovereigns  of  Hglr'pt  should  have  been  ■. 
irmilltrd  to  engross  this  lucrative  trade  without  coiu- 
itJtion,  or  any  attempt  to  wrest  it  out  of  their  hands  ; 
ilty  as  the  powerful  uiouarchs  of  Syria  might, 
the  Persian  gulf,  have  carried  on  an  intercourse 
ith  the  same  parts  of  India,  by  a  sliorter  and  safer 
icourse  of  navigation.     Different  considerations  seem 
bave  induced  them  so  tamtly  to  relinquish  alt  the 
ious  advantages  of  this  conunerce.    The' kings  of 
:ypt,  by  their  attention  to  maritime  atfiiirs,  had  formed 
powerful  fleet,  which  gave  them  such  decided  com- 
id  of  the  sea,  that  they  could  have  crushed  with 
any  rival  in  trade.     No  commercial  intercourse 
ever  to  have  been  carried  on  by  sea  between 
and  India.    The  Persians  had  such  an  insiiper- 
arersioD  to  that  element,  or  were  so  much  afraid 
IbrcigD  invasion,  that  their  monarchs,  as  I  have 
\y  observed,  obstructed  the  navigation  of  the  great 
hich  gave  access  to  the  interior  parts  of  the 
iDtry,  by  artiticial  works.     As  their  subjects,  how- 
■,  were  uo  Irss  desirous  than  the  people  around 
tbem.  to  posscsa  the  valuable  productions  and  elegant 
mntrnfaclurus  of  India,  these  were  conveyed  to  all  the 
of  their  extensive  dominions  by  land-carriage. 
cominudities  destined  for  the  supply  of  the  northern 
'tDccs  were  transported  on  camels  from  the  banks 
of  (he  Indus  to  those  of  the  Oxus,  down  the  stream  of 
wbicfa  they  were  r^uried  to  the  Caspian  sea,  and  distri- 
buted partly  by  lund-carriage,  and  partly  by  navigable 
mcrs,  througli  the  different  countriiis,  bounded  on  one 
bind  by  tlie  Caspian,  aud  on  the  other  by  the  Euxine 
aca.*      The  conunoditics  of  ludiu  tntt-ndcd  for  tbe 
aoutbern  and  interior  provinces,  proceeded  by   land 
from  tbe  Caapian  gates  to  some  of  the  great  rivers,  by 

lib.  Id.  ;:6,  D.     rUa.  N*t.  Ui>t.  lib.  >L  c  17. 
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which  they  were  circulated  through  every  part  of  the 
country.  This  was  the  ancient  mode  of  intercourse 
with  India,  while  the  Persian  empire  was  governed  by  its 
native  princes ;  and  it  has  been  observed  in  every  age, 
that  when  any  branch  of  commerce  has  got  into  a  certain 
channel,  although  it  may  be  neither  the  most  proper  nor 
the  most  commodious  one,  it  requires  long  time,  and 
considerable  efforts,  to  give  it  a  diflTerent  direction.* 

To  all  these  reasons  for  suflTering  the  monarchs  of 
Egypt  to  continue  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of 
the  trade  with  India  by  sea,  another  may  be  added. 
Many  of  the  ancients,  by  an  error  in  geography  ex- 
tremely unaccountable,  and  in  which  they  persisted, 
notwithstanding  repeated  opportunities  of  obtaining 
more  accurate  information,  believed  the  Caspian  sea 
to  be  a  branch  of  the  great  northern  ocean,  and  the 
kings  of  Syria  might  hope  by  that  means  to  open  a 
communication  with  Europe,  and  to  circulate  through 
it  the  valuable  productions  of  the  East,  without  in- 
truding into  those  seas,  the  navigation  of  which  the 
Egyptian  monarchs  seemed  to  consider  as  their  exclu- 
sive right.  This  idea  had  been  early  formed  by  the 
Greeks,  when  they  became  masters  of  Asia.  Seleucus 
Nicator,  the  first  and  most  sagacious  of  the  Syrian 
kings,  at  the  time  when  he  was  assassinated,  enter- 
tained thoughts  of  forming  a  junction  between  the 
Caspian  and  Euxine  seas  by  a  canal,^  and  if  this  could 
have  been  effected,  his  subjects,  besides  the  extension 
of  their  trade  in  Europe,  might  have  supplied  all  the 
countries  in  the  north  of  Asia,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Euxine  sea,  as  well  as  many  of  those  which  stretch 
eastward  from  the  Caspian,  with  the  productions  of 
India.  As  those  countries,  though  now  thinly  in- 
habited by  a  miserable  race  of  men,  destitute  of  in- 
dustry and  of  wealth,  were  in  ancient  times  extremely 

«  See  Note  XIX.  f  PHn.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  vi.  c.  11. 
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lulous,  aod  filled  with  great  and  opulent  cities,  this    sect. 
must  have  been  considered  &s  a  branch  of  commerce  .^~^ — - 
of  such  magnitude  and  value,  as  to  render  the  securing 
of  it  on  object  worthy  the  attention  of  the  most  power- 
ful monarch. 

But  ttbiie  the  monarchs  of  Egypt  and  Syria  laboured 

'ith  emulation  and  ardour  to  secure  to  tlieir  subjects 

tbe  advantages  of  tlic  Indian  trade,  a  power  arose 

Ihc  West  which  proved  fatal  to  both.  The  Romans, 
by  Uio  vigour  of  tbcir  military  institutions,-  and  the 
wisdom  of  their  political  conduct,  having  rendered 
themselves  masters  of  all  Italy  and  Sicily,  soon  over- 
tunied  the  rival  republic  of  Carthage,  subjected  Mace- 
donia and  Greece,  extended  their  dominion  over  Syria,  a.c,  ea. 
and  at  last  turned  their  victorious  arms  against  Egypt, 
the  only  Itingdom  remaining  of  those  established  by 
the  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great.  After  a  series 
of  events,  which  belong  not  to  the  Rutiject  of  this  Dis- 
quisition, Egypt  was  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire, 
and  reduced  into  tlte  form  of  a  Roman  province  by  a  c  33. 
Augustus.  Aware  of  its  great  importance,  he,  with 
that  provident  sagacity  which  distinguishes  his  charac- 
ter, Dot  only  rescn'ed  it  as  one  of  the  provinces  sub- 
ject iainediately  to  imperial  authority,  but  by  various 
pKCautions,  well  known  to  every  scholar,  provided  for 
ita  security.  This  extraordinary  solicitude  seems  to 
have  proceeded  not  only  from  considering  Egypt  as 
ODe  of  the  chief  granaries  on  which  the  capital  de- 
pended for  sub-sistcnce,  but  as  the  seat  of  that  lucra- 
tive commerce  which  had  enabled  its  ancient  monarchs 
to  amass  such  enormous  wealth,  as  excited  the  admira- 
tion and  envy  of  other  princes,  and  produced,  when 
broogbt  into  the  treasury  of  the  empire,  a  considerable 
■Iteration,  both  in  the  value  of  property,  and  the  state 
of  manners,  in  Rome  itself. 
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SECTION  II. 


INTEBCOUBSE  WITH  INDIA,  FROM  THE  ESTABLISHMENT 
OF  THE  ROMAN  DOMINION  IN  EGYPT,  TO  THE  CON- 
QUEST  OF   THAT   KINGDOM    BT    THE   MAHOMKDAN8. 

Upon  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Romans,  and  the 
reduction  of  that  kingdom  to  a  province  of  their  empire, 
the  trade  with  India  continued  to  be  carried  on  in  the 
same  mode,  under  their  powerful  protection;  Rome, 
enriched  with  the  spoils  and  the  tribute  of  almost  all 
the  known  world,  had  acquired  a  taste  for  luxuries  of 
every  kind.  Among  people  of  this  description,  the 
productions  of  India  have  always  been  held  in  the 
highest  estimation.  The  capital  of  the  greatest  em- 
pire ever  estabUshed  in  Europe,  filled  with  citizens 
who  had  now  no  occupation  but  to  enjoy  and  dissipate 
the  wealth  accumulated  by  their  ancestors,  demanded 
everything  elegant,  rare,  or  costly,  which  that  remote 
region  could  furnish,  in  order  to  support  its  pomp,  or 
heighten  its  pleasures.  To  supply  this  demand,  new 
and  extreiordinary  efforts  became  requisite,  and  the 
commerce  with  India  increased  to  a  degree,  which,  as 
I  have  observed  in  another  place,*  will  appear  aston- 

•  Hist,  of  America,  vol.  i.  p.  19, 
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4riiing  even  to  the  present  age,  in  which  that  branch    ^^1^"^- 

of  trade  has  been  extended  far  beyond  the  practice  or  ^— ' 

conception  of  any  former  period. 

Besides  the  Indian  commodities  imported  into  the 
iital  of  the  empire  from  E^'pt,  the  Romans  received 
additioiinl  supply  of  them  by  another  mode  of  con- 
veyance. From  the  earliest  times  there  seems  to  have 
been  some  communication  between  Mesopotamia,  and 
other  provinces  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  those 
part4  of  Syria  and  Palestine  which  lay  near  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  migration  of  Abraui  from  Ur  of  the 
Cbaldecs  to  Sichem  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  is  an  ia- 
■tance  of  this.""  The  journey  through  the  destirt,  which 
•epantcd  these  countries,  was  much  facilitated  by  its 
affording  one  station  abounding  with  water,  and  capable 
of  cultivation.  As  the  intercourse  increased,  the  pot- 
session  of  this  station  became  an  object  of  so  much 
impoitaoce,  that  Solomon,  when  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion towards  tlie  extension  of  comineree  among  his 
•objects,  built  a  fenced  city  there.'  Its  Syrian  name 
of  Tadwtor  in  the  wilderness,  and  its  Greek  one  of  Pal- 
myra, uv  both  descriptive  of  ils  situation  in  a  spot 
aflofxted  with  palm-trees.  This  is  not  only  plentifully 
■upplled  with  water,  but  surrounded  by  a  portion  of 
fertile  land,  which,  though  of  no  great  extent,  renders 
it  ■  delightful  habitation  in  the  midst  of  barren  sands 
ud  an  inhospitable  desert.  Its  happy  position,  at  the 
diitance  of  eighty-tive  miles  from  the  river  Kuphratea, 
and  about  one  hundred  and  seventeen  mUes  from  the 
Dearest  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,''  induced  its  inhab- 
itants lo  enter  with  ardour  into  the  trade  of  conveying 

*  Qa.  d.  iH.  '  1  Kinp,  it.  IS.    2  Cbron  <riH   t. 

*  la  •  fctm  •ditiM  I  lUtnl  the  clhtatioc  o(  Viimin  from  tho  Eupfartta 
||Atj  wOm,  nd  rran  (be  Uedilvrrmnnn  at  two  hunJrrd  ind  Ilim  milrt. 
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commodities  from  one  of  these  to  the  other.  As  the 
most  valuable  productions  of  India,  brought  up  the 
Euphrates  from  the  Persian  gulf,  are  of  such  small  bulk 
as  to  bear  the  expense  of  a  long  land-carriage,  this  trade 
soon  became  so  considerable,  that  the  opulence  and 
power  of  Palmyra  increased  rapidly.  Its  govemmeot 
was  of  the  form  which  is  best  suited  to  the  genius  of 
a  commercial  city,  republican ;  and  from  the  peculiar 
advantages  of  its  situation,  as  well  as  the  spirit  c^  ito 
inhabitants,  it  long  maintained  its  independence,  though 
surrounded  by  powerful  and  ambitious  neighbours. 
Under  the  Syrian  monarchs  descended  from  Sdeucus, 
it  attained  to  its  highest  degree  of  splendour  and 
wealth,  one  great  source  of  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  supplying  their  subjects  with  Indian  commodities. 
When  Syria  submitted  to  the  irresistible  arms  of  Borne, 
Palmyra  continued  upwards  of  two  centuries  a  free 
state,  and  its  friendship  was  courted  with  emulatioQ 
and  soUcitude  by  the  Romans,  and  their  rivals  for 
empire,  the  Parthians.  That  it  traded  with  both,  and 
particularly  that  from  it  Rome,  as  well  as  other  parts 
of  the  empire,  received  the  productions  of  India,  we 
learn  from  Appian,  an  author  of  good  credit.*  But  in 
tracing  the  progress  of  the  commerce  of  the  ancients 
with  the  East,  I  should  not  have  ventured,  upon  his 
single  testimony,  to  mention  this  among  the  channek 
of  note  in  which  it  was  carried  on,  if  a  singular  dis- 
covery, for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  liberal  curi- 
osity and  enterprising  spirit  of  our  own  countrymen, 
did  not  confirm  and  illustrate  what  he  relates.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  some  gentlemen  of  the 
English  factory  at  Aleppo,  incited  by  what  they  heard 
in  the  East  concerning  the  wonderful  ruins  of  Palmyra, 
ventured,  notwithstanding  the  fatigue  and  danger  of 
a  journey  through  the  desert,  to  visit  them.     To  their 

«  Appiao.  de  Bello  Civil,  lib.  t.  p.  1076,  edit.  TolliL 
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lonishment  they  beheld  a  fertile  spot  of  some  miles 
t  extent,  arising  like  nn  island  out  of  a  vnst  plain  of 
ind,  covered  with  the  remains  of  temples,  porticoes, 
qQeducts,  and  other  pubhc  works,  which,  in  magni- 
ficence and  sphmdoiir,  and  some  of  them  in  elegance, 
were  not  unworthy  of  Athens  or  of  Rome  in  their  most 
>spcroU3  state.    Allured  by  their  description  of  them, 
lout  sixty  years  thereafter,  a  party  of  more  enlightened 
iBvcllers,  having  reviewed  the  niins  of  Palmyra  with 
greater  attention  and  more  scientitic  skill,  declared 
that  what  they  beheld  there  exceeded  the  most  exalted 
^^dcaa  which  they  had  formed  concerning  it.' 
^H  From  Imth  these  accounts,  as  well  as  from  recollecting 
Hlte  extraordinary  degree  of  power  to  which  Palmyra 
^liad  Bttained,  when  Kgjpt,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  a 
conftiderable  part  of  Asia  Minor,  were  conquered  by  its 
arms  ;  when  Odenatus,  its  chief  magistrate,  was  deco- 

Kled  with  the  imperial  purple,  and  Zenobia  contended 
'  the  dominion  of  the  East  with  Rome  under  one 
its  most  warlike  emperors ;  it  is  evident,  that  a  state 
which  could  derive  little  importance  from  its  original 
teniltiry,  must  have  owed  its  aggrandizement  to  the 
opulence  acfiuired  by  extensive  commerce.  Of  this 
the  Indian  trade  was  undoubtedly  the  moat  consider- 
able and  most  lucrative  branch.  But  it  is  a  cruel 
inortiBcation,  in  searching  for  what  is  instructive  in 
the  bistory  uf  past  times,  tn  find  that  the  exploits  of 
conquerors  who  have  desolated  the  earth,  and  the 
freaks  of  tyrants  who  have  rendered  nations  unhappy, 
ire  recorded  with  minute  and  often  disgusting  accii' 
tary,  while  the  discovery  of  useful  arts,  and  the  progren 
of  the  beneficial  branches  of  commcrr«,  are  passed 
m  silence,  and  suQ'ered  to  sink  into  oblivion. 

After  the  conqaest  of  Palmyra  by  Aurelian,  trade 
BCTcr  revived  there.    At  present  a  few  miserable 

ir««d'i  Ruin*  or  PBlmrni,  p.  37. 
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8BCT.  of  beggarfy  Arabs  are  scattei^  in  the  coorto  of  ito  8(at^ 
temples,  or  deform  its  elegant  porticoes ;  and  exUbit 
a  humiliating  contrast  to  its  ancient  magnificence. 

But  while  the  merchants  of  Egypt  and  Syria  exerted 
their  activity  in  order  to  supply  the  increasing  demands 
of  Rome  for  Indian  commodities,  and  vied  with  eadi 
other  in  their  efforts,  the  eagerness  of  gain,  as  Pliny 
observes,  brought  India  itself  nearer  to  the  rest  of  Um 
world.  In  the  course  of  their  voyages  to  that  oountiy, 
the  Greek  and  Egyptian  pilots  could  not  fail  to  ob* 
*serve  the  regular  shifting  of  the  periodical  winds  or 
monsoons,  and  how  steadily  they  continued  to  bhnr 
during  one  part  of  the  year  from  the  east,  and  during 
the  other  from  the  west.  Encouraged  by  attending  to 
this  circumstance,  Hippalus,  the  commander  of  a  Akf 
engaged  in  the  Indian  trade,  ventured,  about  fourscore 
years  after  Egypt  was  annexed  to  the  Roman  empne, 
to  relmquish  the  slow  and  circuitous  course  which  I 
have  described,  and,  stretching  boldly  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Arabian  gulf  across  the  ocean,  was  carried  by 
the  western  moDsoon  to  Musiris,  a  harbour  in  that 
part  of  India,  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Malabar 
coast. 

This  route  to  India  was  held  to  be  a  discovery  <rf 
such  importance,  that  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  me* 
mory  of  the  inventor,  the  name  of  Hippalus  was  given 
to  the  wind  which  enabled  him  to  perform  the  voyage. 
As  this  was  one  of  the  greatest  efforts  of  navigation  in 
the  ancient  world,  and  opened  the  best  communication 
by  sea  between  the  East  and  West  that  was  known 
for  fourteen  hundred  years,  it  merits  a  particular  de- 
scription.  Fortunately  Pliny  has  enabled  us  to  give 
it  with  a  degree  of  accuracy,  which  can  seldom  be 
attained  in  tracing  the  naval  or  commercial  operations 
of  the  ancients.     From  Alexandria,  he  observes,  to 

I  Ferip.  Mar.  Erythr.  p.  32. 
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ffiopolis  is  tn*o  miles ;  there  the  cargo  destiDed  for  sect. 
India  is  embarked  on  the  Nile,  and  is  carried  to  Coptos,  -__,.1_- 
which  is  distant  three  hundred  and  three  miles,  and 
the  voyage  is  usually  accomplished  in  twelve  days. 
From  Coptos  goods  are  conveyed  by  land-carriage  to 
Berenice  on  the  Arabian  gulf,  halting  at  diRierent  sta- 
tions r^;ulated  according  to  the  conveniency  of  watering. 
The  distance  between  these  cities  is  two  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  miles.  On  account  of  the  heat,  the  caravan 
travels  only  during  the  night,  and  the  journey  is 
finisbfd  on  the  twelfth  day.  From  Berenice,  ships 
take  their  departure  about  midsummer,  and  in  thirty 
days  fROrh  Ocelis  (Gella)  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arabian 
golf,  or  Cane  (Cap*:  Fartaque),  on  the  coast  of  Arabia 
Felix.  I'hence  tliey  sail  in  forty  days  to  Musiris,  the 
ftist  emporium  in  India.  They  begin  their  voyage 
luMncwnrds  early  in  the  Egyptian  month  Thibi,  which 
answers  to  our  December ;  they  sail  with  a  north-east 
wind,  and,  when  they  enter  the  Arabian  gulf,  meet 
with  a  south  or  south-west  wind,  and  thus  complete 
the  voyage  in  less  than  a  year.'' 

The  accoimt  which  Pliny  gives  of  Musiris,  and  of 
Banoe,  another  harbour  not  far  distant,  ^vhich  was 
blceiriw  frequented  by  the  ships  from  Berenice,  as 
bfing  both  so  incommodious  for  trade  on  account  of 
the  shaUowness  of  the  porta,  that  it  became  necessary 
to  discharge  and  take  in  the  cargoes  in  small  boats, 
docs  not  enable  us  tu  tix  their  position  with  perfect 
•onmcy.  Tliis  description  applies  to  many  ports  on 
the  Malabar  roust :  but  from  two  circumstances  men- 
tioned by  him ;  one,  that  they  are  not  far  distant  from 
CoUonara,  the  cnimtry  which  produces  {>cp[icr  in  great 
ahatidamn)  and  the  other,  that,  in  sailing  towards 
tbem,  the  course  lay  near  Nttrias,  the  station  of  the 
pirates  -,  1  adopt  the  opinion  of  Major  Kennel,  that  they 

*  ran.  Nm.  Mix.  Uh.  .i.  c.  23.     S«  Nl>ic  XX. 
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8BCT.  were  situated  somewhere  between  Goa  and  TdUchcRj, 
^^  and  that  probably  the  modem  Meerzaw  or  Meijee,  is 
the  Musiris  of  the  ancients,  and  Barodore  their  Barabe.^ 
.  As  in  these  two  ports  was  the  principal  staple  of 
the  trade  between  Egypt  and  India»  when  in  its  most 
iourishing  state,  this  seems  to  be  the  proper  place  £nr 
inquiring  into  the  nature  of  the  commerce  which  the 
ancients,  particularly  the  Romans,  carried  on  with  that 
country,  and  for  enumerating  the  commodities  most  in 
request,  which  they  imported  from  it.  But  as  the 
operations  of  commerce,  and  the  mode  of  regulating 
it,  were  Uttle  attended  to  in  those  states  of  antiquity, 
of  whose  transactions  we  have  any  accurate  knowled^ 
their  historians  hardly  enter  into  any  detail  concerning 
a  subject  of  such  subordinate  importance  in  their 
politi(»l  system;  and  it  is  mostly  from  brief  hints, 
detached  hcts,  and  incidental  observations,  that  we 
can  gather  information  concerning  it.*" 

In  every  age,  it  has  been  a  commerce  •  of  luxury, 
rather  than  of  necessity,  which  has  been  carried  on 
between  Europe  and  India.  Its  elegant  manufactures, 
spices,  and  precious  stones,  are  neither  objects  of  desire 
to  nations  of  siinple  manners,  nor  are  such  nations 
possessed  of  wealth  sufficient  to  purchase  them.  But 
at  the  time  the  Romans  became  masters  of  the  Indian 
trade,  they  were  not  only  (as  has  already  been  ob- 
served) in  that  stage  of  society  when  men  are  eager  to 
obtain  everything  that  can  render  the  enjoyment  of 
life  more  exquisite,  or  add  to  its  splendour,  but  they 
had  acquired  all  the  fantastic  tastes  formed  by  the 
caprice  and  extravagance  of  wealth.  They  were  of 
consequence  highly  delighted  with  those  new  objects 
of  gratification  with  which  India  supplied  them  in  such 
abundance.  The  productions  of  that  country,  natural 
as  well  as  artificial,  seem  to  have  been  much  the  same 

*  Introduct.  p.  zzxtU.  ^  See  Note  XXI. 
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I  that  age  as  in  the  present.     But  the  taste  of  the 
lomans  in  luxury  differed  i^i  many  reapects  from  that  - 
r  modem  times,  and  of  course  their  demands  from 
ndia  differed  considerably  from  ours. 
In  order  to  convey  an  idea  of  their  demands  as 
fiiplete  as  possible,  I  shall,  in  the  hrst  place,  make 
tne  observations  on  the  three  great  articles  of  general 
nportation    from   India.       1.  Spires  and  aromatica. 
,  Precious  stones  and  pearls,     3.  Silk.     And  then  I 
shall  give  some  account  (as  far  as  I  can  venture  to  do  it 
from  authentic  information)  of  the  assortment  of  car- 
goes, both  outward  and  homeward  bound,  for  the  ves- 
■eU  fitted  out  at  Berenice  for  different  ports  of  India. 
I.  Spices  ond  aromatics.     From  the  mode  of  reli- 
gioius  worsliip  in  the  heathen  world ;  from  the  incre- 
dible number  of  their  deities,  and  of  the  temples  con- 
secrated to  them,  the  consumption  of  frankincense  and 
L  other  aromatics,  which  were  used  in  every  sacred  func- 
,1)011,  must  have  been  very  great.     But  the  vanity  of 
rn  occasioned  a  greater  consumption  of  these  (ra- 
nt substances  than  their  piety.     It  was  the  custom 
r  the  Romans  to  buru  the  bodies  of  their  dead  ;  and 
Ky  deemed  it  a  display  of  magnificence  to  cover,  not 
aly  the  body  but  Uie  .funeral  pile  on  which  it  was 
nd,  with  the  most  costly  spices.     At  the  funeral  of 
ISjrlls,  two  hundred  and  ten  burdens  of  spices  were 
1  brewed  upon  the  pile.    Nero  is  reported  to  have  burnt 
Lquutity  of  cinnamon  and  cassia  at  the  funeral  of 
I,  greater  than  the  countries  from  which  it  was 
produced    in  one  year.      \Vc   consume   in 
I  these  precious  substances  witli  the  carcasses  of 
the  dead,  says  Pliny  :  we  offer  them  to  the  gods  only 
in  grains.'     It  was  not  from  India,  I  am  aware,  but 
^Bkm  Arahia,  that  aromatics  were  drat  imported  into 
^^Wtropc  ;  and  some  of  them,  particularly  frankincense, 
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were  piodnctioiis  of  that  ooimtiy.  Bat  the  Aiabiani 
were  accoBtomed,  together  with  spices  of  native  growth, 
to  famish  foreign  merdhants  with  others  of  higher 
value,  which  they  brought  from  Indis»  and  the  regions 
bejrondit.  The  commeroial  intercourse  of  the  Arabians 
with  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia  was  not  only  early  bot 
considerable.  By  means  of  their  trading  caravans, 
they  conveyed  into  their  own  country  all  the  valuable 
productions  of  the  East,  among  which  spices  held  a 
chief  place.  In  every  ancient  account  of  Indian  com- 
modities, spices  and  aiomatics  of  various  kinds  form 
a  principal  article.""  Some  authors  assert  that  the 
greater  part  of  those  purchased  in  Arabia  were  not 
the  growth  of  that  country,  but  brought  from  India.' 
That  this  assertion  was  well  founded,  appears  from 
what  has  been  observed  in  modem  times.  The  frank- 
incense of  Arabia,  though  reckoned  the  peculiar  and 
most  precious  production  of  the  country,  is  much  in- 
ferior in  quality  to  that  imported  into  it  from  the  East; 
and  it  is  chiefly  with  the  latter  that  the  Arabians  at 
present  supply  the  extensive  demands  of  various  pro- 
vinces of  Asia  for  this  commodity.''  It  is  upon  good 
authority,  then,  that  I  have  mentioned  the  importation 
of  spices  as  one  of  the  most  considerable  branches  of 
ancient  commerce  with  India.  In  the  Augustan  age, 
an  entire  street  in  Rome  seems  to  have  been  occupied 
by  those  who  sold  frankincense,  pepper,  and  other 
aromatics.^ 

II.  Precious  stones,  together  with  which  pearls  may 
be  classed,  seem  to  be  the  article  next  in  value  imported 
by  the  Romans  from  the  East.  As  these  have  no  pre- 
tension to  be  of  any  real  use,  their  value  arises  entirely 

»'  Peripl.  Mar.  Eryth.  p.  22,  28.      Strabo,  lib.  ii.  p.  156,  A ;   lib.  xr. 
p.  1018,  A. 

»  Strabo,  lib.  xvii.  p.  1129,  C. 

®  Niebuhr,  Descript.  de  T Arabic,  torn.  i.  p.  126. 
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1  their  beaoty  and  their  rarity,  and  even  when  esti- 
lled  most  moderately  is  always  high.  But  among  . 
tions  far  advanced  in  luxury,  when  they  are  deemed 
not  only  ornaments  but  marks  of  distinction,  the  vain 
uid  the  opulent  vie  so  eagerly  with  one  another  for 
Ihe  possession  of  them,  that  they  rise  in  price  to  an 
■wn-bitant  and  almost  incredible  height.  Diamonds, 
Ibongh  the  art  of  cutting  them  was  iniperfectly  known 
to  the  ancients,  held  a  high  place  in  estimation  among 
tbpm  as  well  as  among  us.  The  comparative  value  of 
other  precious  stones  varied  according  to  the  diversity 
of  tastes  and  the  caprice  of  fashion.  The  immense 
number  of  them  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  the  laborious 
s  with  which  he  describes  and  arranges  them,''  will 
[  should  suppose,  the  most  skilful  lapidary 
r  jeweller  of  modem  times,  and  shows  the  high  re- 
fsl  in  which  they  were  held  by  the  Romans. 
Hut  among  all  the  articles  of  luxury,  the  Romans 
1  to  have  given  the  preference  to  pearls.'  Persons 
f  erery  rank  purchased  them  with  eagerness ;  they 
B  worn  on  every  part  of  dress ;  and  there  is  snch  a 
both  in  size  and  in  value,  among  pearls, 
tlitt  wliilo  such  as  were  large  and  of  superior  lustre 
tdorned  the  wealthy  and  the  great,  smaller  ones,  and 
of  inferior  quality,  gratified  the  vanity  of  persons  in 
more  humble  ftations  of  life.  Julius  Caesar  [)resented 
Scrvilia.  the  mother  of  Brutus,  with  a  pearl,  for  which 
be  p»id  forty-eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty. 
•eren  {munds.  The  famou.'  pearl  ear-rings  of  Cleopatra 
were  in  value  one  hundred  and  sixty -one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  fiAy-eight  pounds.'  Precious  stones,  it 
it  true,  IS  well  as  pearls,  were  found  not  only  in  India, 
but  in  many  different  countries,  and  all  were  ransacked 
in  order  to  grutify  the  pride  of  Rome.    India,  however. 
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SKCT.  furnished  the  chief  part,  and  its  productions  were  al* 
'^  lowed  to  be  most  abundant,  diversified,  and  valuable. 
III.  Another  production  of  India  in  great  demand 
at  Rome  was  silk ;  and  when  we  recollect  the  variety 
of  el^ant  fabrics  into  which  it  may  be  formed,  and 
how  much  these  have  added  to  the  splendour  of  dress 
and  furniture,  we  cannot  wonder  at  its  being  held  in 
such  estimation  by  a  luxurious  people.  The  price  it 
bore  was  exorbitant ;  but  it  was  deemed  a  dress  too 
expensive  and  too  delicate  for  men,*  and  was  appro- 
priated whoUy  to  women  of  eminent  rank  and  opulence. 
This,  however,  did  not  render  the  demand  for  it  less 
eager,  especially  after  the  example  of  the  dissolute 
Elagabalus  introduced  the  use  of  it  among  the  other 
sex,  and  accustomed  men  to  the  disgrace  (as  the  se- 
verity of  ancient  ideas  accounted  it)  of  wearing  this 
effeminate  garb.  Two  circumstances  concerning  the 
traffic  of  sUk  among  the  Romans  merit  observation. 
Contrary  to  what  usually  takes  place  in  the  operations 
of  trade,  the  more  general  use  of  that  commodity  seems 
not  to  have  increased  the  quantity  imported,  in  such 
proportion  as  to  answer  the  growing  demand  for  it, 
and  the  price  of  silk  was  not  reduced  during  the  course 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the  time  of  its 
being  first  known  in  Rome.  In  the  reign  of  Aurelian, 
it  still  continued  to  be  valued  at  its  weight  in  gold. 
This,  it  is  probable,  was  owing  to  the  mode  in  which 
that  commodity  was  procured  by  the  merchants  of 
Alexandria.  They  had  no  direct  intercourse  with  China, 
the  only  country  in  which  the  silk-worm  was  then 
reared,  and  its  labour  rendered  an  article  of  commerce. 
All  the  silk  which  they  purchased  in  the  different  ports 
of  India  that  they  frequented,  was  brought  thither  in 
ships  of  the  country ;  and  either  from  some  defect  of 
skill  in  managing  the  silk- worm,  the  produce  of  its 

'  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  ii.  c.  33. 
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pcnious  induBtry  among  the  Chinese  was  scanty,  or    sect. 

I  intcnuediate  dealers  found  greater  advantage  in  ...^^ 

nishing  the  market  of  Alexandria  with  a  small  quan- 
litj'  at  a  high  price,  than  to  lower  its  value  by  increasing 
the  quantity.  Tlie  other  circumstance  which  I  had 
in  view  is  more  extraordinary,  and  affords  a  striking 
proof  of  the  imperfect  communication  of  the  ancients 
with  remote  nations,  and  of  the  slender  knowledge 
which  they  had  of  their  natural  productions  or  arts. 
Much  M  the  manufactures  of  silk  were  admired,  and 
oftcD  a»  silk  is  mentioned  hy  tlic  Greek  and  Roman 

KhoTB,  they  had  not,  for  several  centuries  after  the 
of  it  became  common,  any  certain  knowledge  either 
he  countries  to  «hich  they  were  indebted  for  this 
bvouritc  article  of  elegance,  or  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  pmdticetl.  By  some,  silk  was  supposed  to  be 
tt  fine  down  adhering  to  the  lea\'es  of  certain  trees  or 
flowers ;  others  imagined  it  to  be  a  dcliciite  species  of 
wool  or  cotton  ;  and  even  those  who  had  learned  that 
t  was  the  work  of  nn  insect,  sliow,  by  tlieir  descrip- 
,  that  they  had  no  distinct  idea  of  the  manner  in 
liicb  it  was  formed."  It  was  in  consequence  of  an 
ereot  that  happened  in  the  sixth  ccnturj'  of  the  Christ- 
iui  era,  of  which  I  shall  hereafter  take  notice,  that 
the  real  nature  of  silk  became  known  in  Europe. 

The  other  commodities  usually  imfKirted  from  India, 
wiD  be  mentioned  in  the  account,  wliich  I  now  proceed 
to  give,  of  the  cargoes  sent  out  and  bntnglit  home  in  ' 
the  ships  employed  in  the  trade  with  that  countty. 
For  this  we  are  indebted  to  tlu;  Cireuni navigation  of 
the  Erythraean  Sea,  ascribed  to  Arrian,  a  curious 
though  short  treatise^  less  known  than  it  deserves  to 
■nd  which  enters  into  some  dctaib  conccrniDg 
Diiietx^e,  to  which  there  is  nothing  similar  in  any 
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BBCT.   ancient  writer.     The  first  place  in  India,  in  wfaidi 
"'      the  ships  from  Egjrpt,  while  they  followed  tiie 
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coarse  of  navigation,  were  accustomed  to  trade,  was 
Fatala  in  the  river  Indus.  They  imported  into  it 
woollen  doth  of  a  slight  fiGibric,  linen  in  chequer-woric, 
some  precious  stones,  and  some  aromatics  unknown 
in  India,  coral,  storax,  glass  vessels  of  difiiBrent  kinds, 
some  wrought  silver,  money,  and  wine.  In  return  fior 
these,  they  received  spices  of  various  kinds,  sapphires, 
and  other  gems,  silk  stufl&,  silk  thread,  cotton  doths,* 
and  black  pepper.  But  a  far  more  considerable  em* 
porium  on  the  same  coast  was  Barygaza,  and  on  that 
account  the  author,  whom  I  follow  here,  describes  its 
situation,  and  the  mode  of  approaching  it,  with  great 
minuteness  and  accuracy.  Its  situation  corresponds 
entirely  with  that  of  Baroach,  on  the  great  river  Ner- 
buddah,  down  the  stream  of  which,  or  by  land-carriage^ 
from  the  great  city  of  Tagara  across  high  mountains,' 
all  the  productions  of  the  interior  country  were  con- 
veyed to  it.  The  articles  of  importation  and  exporta- 
tion in  this  great  mart  were  -extensive  and  various. 
Besides  these  already  mentioned,  our  author  enume- 
rates among  the  former,  Italian,  Greek,  and  Arabian 
wines,  brass,  tin,  lead,  girdles  or  sashes  of  curious 
texture,  melilot,  white  glass,  red  arsenic,  black  lead, 
gold  and  silver  coin.  Among  the  exports  he  mentions 
the  onyx,  and  other  gems,  ivory,  myrrh,  various  fabrics 
of  cotton,  both  plain  and  ornamented  with  flowers, 
and  long  pepper.'  At  Musiris,  the  next  emporium  of 
note  on  that  coast,  the  artides  imported  were  much 
the  same  as  at  Barygaza ;  but  as  it  lay  nearer  to  the 
eastern  parts  of  India,  and  seems  to  have  had  much 
communication  with  them,  the  commodities  exported 

«  See  Note  XXV.  f  Sec  Note  XXVI. 
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\  it  were  more  numerous  und  more  valuable.  He 
specifies  particularly  pearls  in  great  abundance  and  of  ^ 
extraordiuaiy  beauty,  a  variety  of  silk  atufe,  rich  per- 
fumes, tortoise-shell,  dificrent  kinds  of  transparent 
gems,  especially  diamonds,  and  pepper  in  hage  quan- 
tities, and  of  tbe  best  quality." 

»The  justness  of  the  account  given  by  this  author 
'  the  articles  imported  from  India,  is  coufinned  by 
Romau  law,  in  which  the  ludinu  commodities  sub- 
ject to  the  payment  of  duties  are  enumerated.''  By 
comparing  these  two  accounts,  we  may  form  an  idea 

J^lerably  exact  of  the  nature  a:id  extent  of  the  trade 

Hkitb  iudia  iu  ancient  times. 

^B  Am  tbe  state  of  society  and  manners  among  the 

^niitivea  of  India,  iu  the  earliest  period  in  which  they 
■re  known,  nearly  rcsembk-d  what  we  observe  among 
tbdr  descendants  in  the  present  age,  their  wants  and 
demandii  were,  of  course,  much  the  same.  The  is- 
geotuty  of  their  own  artists  was  so  aide  to  supply 
these,  that  they  stood  little  in  need  of  foreign  raanu- 
6urtuna  or  productions,  except  some  of  the  useful 
metals,  which  their  own  country  did  not  furnish  iu 
sufficient  qimntity  ;  and  then,  as  now.  it  was  mostly 
with  gold  and  silver  that  the  luxiuies  of  the  East 
were  purchased.  In  two  particulars,  however,  our 
importations  from  India  difler  greatly  trom  those  of 
tbe  ancients.  Tlio  dress,  both  of  the  Greeks  and 
Ronuuu,  was  almost  entirely  woollen,  which,  by  their 
frequent  use  of  tbe  warm  bath,  was  nmdered  abun- 
dantly comfortable.  Their  consumption  of  linen  and 
cotton  cloths  was  much  inferior  to  that  of  modem 
times,  when  these  are  worn  by  persons  in  every  rank 
dC  life.  Accordingly,  a  great  branch  of  modem  im- 
poftation   from   that  part   of  India  with  which  tbe 
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siCT.  ancients  were  acquainted,  is  in  piece-fwdM  ;  compre- 
hending, under  that  mercantile  term,  the  hnmense 
variety  of  fiabrics,  which  Indian  ingenuity  has  formed 
of  cotton.  But,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  we  have 
no  authority  that  will  justify  us  in  stating  the  ancient 
importation  of  these  to  be  in  any  degree  considerable. 

In  modem  times,  though  it  continues  still  to  be 
chiefly  a  commerce  of  luxury  that  is  carried  on  with 
India,  yet,  together  with  *the  articles  that  minister  to 
it,  we  import,  to  a  considerable  extent,  various  com- 
modities, which  are  to  be  considered  merely  as  the 
materials  of  our  domestic  manufactiures.  Such  are  the 
cotton-wool  of  Indostan,  the  silk  of  China,  and  the 
saltpetre  of  Bengal.  But,  in  the  accounts  of  ancimt 
importations  from  India,  raw  silk  and  silk-thread  ex- 
cepted, I  find  nothing  mentioned  that  could  serve  as 
the  materials  of  any  home  manufacture.  The  naviga- 
tion of  the  ancients  never  having  extended  to  Chinl^ 
the  quantity  of  unwrought  silk  with  which  they  were 
supplied,  by  means  of  the  Indian  traders,  appears  to 
have  been  so  scanty,  that  the  manufacture  of  it  could 
not  make  an  addition  of  any  moment  to  their  domestic 
industry. 

After  this  succinct  account  of  the  commerce  carried 
on  by  the  ancients  in  India,  I  proceed  to  inquire  what 
knowledge  they  had  of  the  countries  beyond  the  ports 
of  Musiris  and  Barace,  the  utmost  boundary  towards 
the  East  to  which  I  have  hitherto  traced  their  prepress. 
The  author  of  the  Circumnavigation  of  the  Erythraean 
Sea,  whose  accuracy  of  description  justifies  the  confi- 
dence with  which  I  have  followed  him  for  some  time, 
seems  to  have  been  little  acquainted  with  that  part  of 
the  coast  which  stretches  from  Barace  towards  the 
south.  He  mentions,  indeed,  cursorily,  two  or  three 
diflFerent  ports,  but  gives  no  intimation  that  any  of 
them  were  staples  of  the  commerce  with  Egypt.    He 
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■tens  to  Comar  or  Cape  Comorin,  the  southernmost  sect. 
t  of  the  Indian  peninsula;  and  his  description  nf  -  ,  .'-^  - 
o  accurate,  and  so  conformable  to  its  real  state,  as 
ws  his  information  concerning  it  to  have  been  per- 
fectly aathentic/  Near  to  this  he  places  the  pearl- 
fishery  of  Colchos,  the  modern  Kilkare,  undoubtedly 
the  same  with  that  now  carried  on  by  the  Dutch  in 
the  strait  which  separates  the  island  of  Ceylon  from 
t|ie  coDtiDent ;  as  adjacent  to  this  he  mentions  three 
diflereDt  ports,  which  appear  to  have  been  situated  on 
the  east  side  of  the  peninsula,  now  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Coromandel  coust.  He  describes  these 
as  rmporia,  or  stations  of  trade  f  bnt  from  an  atten* 
tivc  consideration  of  some  circumstances  in  his  account 
of  them,  I  think  it  probable  that  the  ships  from  Bere- 
nice did  not  sail  to  any  of  these  ports,  though  they 
wore  sHpj^ied,  aa  be  informs  us,  with  the  commoditiea 
broogfat  from  Egypt,  as  well  as  with  the  productions 
of  the  opposite  coast  of  the  peninsula  ;  but  these  seem 
to  have  been  imported  in  counlry  shijjs.'  It  was  Uke- 
viae  in  vessels  of  their  own,  varying  in  form  and 
burden,  and  distiuguished  by  different  names,  some 
of  which  he  mentions,  that  they  traded  with  the 
GoldeD  Chersonesus,  or  kingdom  of  Malacca,  and  the 
cooDtiies  near  the  Ganges.  Not  far  from  the  mouth 
ti  that  river  he  places  an  island,  which  he  describes  as 
ntoated  under  the  rising  sun,  and  as  the  last  region 
in  the  East  that  was  inhabited.'  Of  all  these  parts  of 
India,  the  author  of  the  Circumnavigation  appears  to 
have  had  very  slender  knowledge,  as  is  manifest,  not 
only  from  what  he  mentions  concc-niing  this  imaginary 
bland,  and  from  his  not  attempting  to  describe  them, 
but  from  his  relating,  with  the  credulity  and  love  of 
the  marvellous,  which  olwajrs  accompany  and  cbarac* 
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SECT,    terize  ignorance,  that  these  remote  regions  were  peo- 
^^\^  pled  with  cannibals,  and  men  of  uncouth  and  monstrous 
forms.* 

I  have  been  induced  to  bestow  this  attention,  in 
tracing  the  course  delineated  in  the  Circumnavigation 
of  the  Erythraean  Sea,  because  the  author  of  it  is  the 
first  ancient  writer  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  any 
knowledge  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  great  peninsula 
of  India,  or  of  the  countries  which  lie  beyond  it.  To 
Strabo,  who  composed  his  great  work  on  geography 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  India,  particularly  the  most 
eastern  parts  of  it,  was  little  known.  He  begins  his 
description  of  it  with  requesting  the  indulgence  of  his 
readers,  on  account  of  the  scanty  information  he  could 
obtain  with  respect  to  a  country  so  remote,  which 
Europeans  had  seldom  visited,  and  many  of  them 
transiently  only,  in  the  functions  of  military  service. 
He  observes,  that  even  commerce  had  contributed 
little  towards  an  accurate  investigation  of  the  country, 
as  few  of  the  merchants  from  Egypt  and  the  Arabian 
gulf  had  ever  sailed  as  far  as  the  Ganges ;  and  from 
men  so  illiterate,  intelligence  that  merited  a  full  degree 
of  confidence  could  scarcely  be  expected.  His  de- 
scriptions of  India,  particularly  its  interior  provinces, 
are  borrowed  almost  entirely  from  the  memoirs  of 
Alexander's  officers,  with  some  slender  additions  from 
more  recent  accounts,  and  these  so  few  in  number, 
and  sometimes  so  inaccurate,  as  to  furnish  a  striking 
proof  of  the  small  progress  which  the  ancients  had 
made,  from  the  time  of  Alexander,  in  exploring  that 
country.  When  an  author,  possessed  of  such  discern- 
ment and  industry  as  Strabo,  who  visited  in  person 
several  distant  regions,  that  he  might  be  able  to  de- 
scribe them  with  greater  accuracy,  relates,  that  the 
Ganges  enters  the  ocean  by  one  mouth,**  we  are  war- 

i  Peripl.  p.  35.  »»  Strabo,  lib.  xv.  1011,  C. 
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Dted  in  coDcIudbig,  that  in  his  time  there  was  either  sect. 
no  direct  uavigatiori  carried  on  to  that  great  river,  by  -^L.:_^ 
the  traders  from  tlie  Arabian  gulf,  or  that  this  voyage 
,  was  undertaken  so  seldom,  that  science  had  not  then 
rived  much  information  from  it. 
,  Tlie  next  autlior,  in  order  of  time,  from  whom  we 
)eive  any  account  of  Indis,  is  the  elder  PUny,  who 
lurisbed  about  fifty  years  later  than  Strabo.  As  in 
)  iihort  description  of  India,  given  in  bis  Natural 
Bistory,  he  follows  the  same  guides  with  Strabo,  and 
have  had  no  knowledge  of  the  interior 
iDutry,  but  what  he  derived  from  the  memoirs  of  (he 
1  who  served  under  Alexander  and  his  imme- 
succcssors,  it  is  unnecessary  to  examine  his 
icription  minutely.  He  has  added,  however,  two 
lliiable  articles,  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  more 
wot  discoveries.  The  one  is  the  account  of  the 
course  of  navigation  from  the  Arabian  gulf  to 
t  coast  of  Makbar,  the  nature  and  importance  of 
Fviiicb  I  have  already  explained.  The  other  is  a.  de- 
■criptitm  of  the  island  of  Taprobane,  which  I  shall 
ooDtider  particularly,  after  inquiring  into  what  Ptolemy 
has  contributed  towards  our  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
•tate  of  tbc  Indian  continent. 

Though  PU}|cmy,  who  published  his  works  about 

K^Rinooru  years  after  Pliny,  seems  to  have  beup  dis* 

^Hniguisbcd  for  his  persevering  industry,  and  talent  for 

^Mm'>g*^iii<^t,  rather  than    for  an  inventive   geniua ; 

geognphy  has  Ux-a  more  indebted  to  him  for  its  im- 

pruTuiuctit,  than  to  any  other  pbiloHOpbcr.     Fortu- 

natdy  for  that  ftcieoc«,  in  fontiing  bis  general  a}'«toni 

of  geography,  be  adopted  the  idc-on  and  tiuitati-d  the 

pnctice  of  Ilipporchus,  who  hvcd  near  four  hundred 

yean  befoce  his  time.    Tbat  great  pbiktaopber  waa 

the  fifit  who  attciDpted  to  make  a  caUlogua  of  tba 

■taw.     In  order  to  aicertain  their  positHMi   io   the 

^Bfareiu  with  aoctuacr,  be  measured  their  dbtance  from 
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SECT,  certain  circles  of  the  spheres,  computing  it  by  degrees, 
either  from  east  to  west,  or  from  north  to  south.  The 
former  was  denominated  the  longitude  of  the  star,  the 
latter  its  latitude.  This  mode  he  found  to  be  of  such 
utility  in  his  astronomical  researches,  that  he  applied 
it  with  no  less  happy  effect  to  geography ;  and  it  is  a 
circumstance  worthy  of  notice,  that  it  was  by  observing 
and  describing  the  heavens,  men  were  first  taught  to 
measure  and  delineate  the  earth  with  exactness.  Tins 
method  of  fixing  the  position  of  places,  invented  by 
Hipparchus,  though  known  to  the  geographers  between 
his  time  and  that  of  Ptolemy,  and  mentioned  both  by 
Strabo,*  and  by  Pliny,''  was  not  employed  by  any  of 
them.  Of  this  neglect  the  most  probable  account 
seems  to  be,  that  as  none  of  them  were  astronomers, 
they  did  not  fully  comprehend  all  the  advantages 
geography  might  derive  from  this  invention.'  These 
Ptolemy,  who  had  devoted  a  l6ng  life  to  the  improve- 
ment of  astronomy,  theoretical  as  well  as  practical, 
perfectly  discerned  ;  and,  as  in  both  Hipparchus  was 
his  guide,  he,  in  his  famous  treatise  on  geography, 
described  the  different  parts  of  the  earth  according  to 
their  longitude  and  latitude.  Geography  was  thus 
established  upon  its  proper  principles,  and  intimately 
connected  with  astronomical  observation  and  mathe- 
matical science.  This  work  of  Ptolemy  soon  rose  high 
in  estimation  among  the  ancients."*  During  the  middle 
ages,  both  in  Arabia  and  in  Europe,  the  decisions  of 
Ptolemy,  in  everything  relative  to  geography,  were 
submitted  to  with  an  assent  as  implicit  as  was  yielded 
to  those  of  Aristotle  in  all  other  departments  of  science. 
On  the  revival  of  a  more  liberal  spirit  of  inquiry  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  merit  of  Ptolemy's  improvements 
in  geography  was  examined  and  recognised ;  that 
scientific  language  which  he  first  rendered  general, 

•  Lib.  ii.  "  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  c.  12,  26,  70. 

'  Sec  Note  XXVIL  •"  See  Note  XXVIIL 
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inucs  to  be  used,  and  the  position  of  places  is  Btill     sect. 

incd  in    the  same    distinct    and  compendious  - ^ — • 

,  by  specifying  their  longitude  and  latitude. 
f  Kot  satisfied  with  adopting  the  geueral  principles  of 
pparchus,  Ptolemy  emulated  him  in  the  application 
;  and,  as  that  philosopher  had  arranged  all 
i  WMistellations,  he  ventured  upon  what  was  no  leas 
,  to  survey  oil  the  regions  of  the  earth  which 
i  then  known,  and  with  minute  and  bold  decision 
he  fixed  ihe  longitude  and  latitude  of  the  most  remark- 
■blc  places  in  each  of  them.  All  his  deterniiuations, 
^Jpwcvtr,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  the  result  of 
Htotual  observation,  nor  did  Ptolemy  publish  them  as 
^Hkcfa.  vVstroQomical  science  was  confined,  at  that  time, 
^To  a  few  countries.  A  considerable  part  of  the  globe 
WM  htllc  visited,  and  imperfectly  described.  The 
position  of  a  small  number  of  places  only  had  been  fixed 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  Ptolemy  was  therefore 
obliged  to  consult  the  itineraries  and  surveys  of  the 
Romatf  empire,  which  the  political  wisdom  of  that 
grett  slate  bad  completed  with  immense  labour  and 
txpeose.*  Beyond  the  precincts  of  the  empire,  he  had 
DoUuDg  OD  which  he  could  rely,  but  the  journals  and 
reports  of  travellers.  Upon  these  all  his  conclusions 
were  founded ;  and  as  he  resided  in  Alexandria  at  a 
time  when  the  trade  from  that  city  to  India  whs  carried 
on  to  its  utmost  extent,  this  situation  might  have  beeo 
expected  to  afford  him  the  means  of  procuring  ample 
jafaraation  concerniug  it.  But  either  from  the  imper- 
fect manner  in  which  that  country  was  explored  in  his 
time,  or  from  bis  placing  too  much  confidence  in  the 
reports  of  persons  who  had  visited  it  with  little  atten- 
ttoa  or  discernment,"  his  general  delineation  of  the 
form  of  tlie  Indian  continent  in  the  most  erroneous  that 
hai  been  transmitted  to  us  from  antiquity.     By  an 

•a  Xgta  XXIX.  -  Uaxfr.  lib.  i.  e.  U. 
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8BCT.  astomsliiiig  mistake,  he  has  made  the  peninsula  of  Indu 
^'  stretch  from  the  Sinus  Baiygazenus,  or  gulf  of  Gttmbay, 
from  west  to  east,  instead  of  extending,  according  to  its 
real  direction,  from  north  to  south.'  This  error  will 
appear  the  more  unaccountable,  when  we  recollect  that 
Megastheneshad  published  a  measurement  of  the  Indian 
peninsula,  which  approaches  near  to  its  true  dimen- 
sions ;  and  that  this  had  been  adopted,  with  some  vari- 
ations, by  Eratosthenes,  Strabo,  Diodorus  Siculns,  and 
Pliny,  who  wrote  prior  to  the  age  of  Ptolemy.' 

Although  Ptolemy  was  led  to  form  such  an  emv 
neous  opinion  concerning  the  general  dimensions  61 
the  Indian  continent,  his  information  with  respect  to 
the  country  in  detail,  and  the  situation  of  particular 
places,  was  more  accurate ;  and  he  is  the  first  author 
possessed  of  such  knowledge  as  enabled  him  to  trace 
the  sea-coast,  to  mention  the  most  noted  places  situ- 
ated upon  it,  and  to  specify  the  longitude  and  latitude 
of  each  from  Cape  Comorin  eastward,  to  the  utmost 
boundary  of  ancient  navigation.  With  regard  to  some 
districts,  particularly  along  the  east  side  of  the  penin- 
sula as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  the  accounts 
which  he  had  received  seem  to  have  been  so  far  exact, 
as  to  correspond  more  nearly  perhaps  with  the  actual 
state  of  the  country,  than  the  descriptions  which  he 
gives  of  any  other  part  of  India.  M.  d'Anville,  with 
his  usual  industry  and  discernment,  has  considered  the 
principal  stations  as  they  are  fixed  by  him,  and  finds 
that  they  correspond  to  I^Ikare,  Negapatam,  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Cauveri,  Masulipatam,  Point  Gordeware, 
&c.  It  is  foreign  to  the  object  of  this  Disquisition,  to 
enter  into  such  a  minute  detail ;  but  in  several  instances 
we  may  observe,  that  not  only  the  conformity  of  posi- 

P  See  Note  XXX. 

<i  Strabo,  lib.  zv.  1010,  B.     Arrian,  Hist.  Indiae,  c.  3,  4.     Diod.  Sicol. 
lib.  ii.  148.    Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  vi.  c.  21.     See  Note  XXXI. 
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n,  but  the  similarity  of  ancient  and  modern  names, 
is  very  striking.  The  great  river  Cauveri  is  by  Ptolemy  -, 
named  Chaberis ;  Arcot,  in  the  interior  country,  ia  Arcati 
R«gia  ;  and  proliably  the  whole  coast  has  received  ita 
prcsciit  name  of  Coromandel  from  Sor  Manduiam,  or 
the  kingdom  of  Sora?,  which  is  situated  upon  it/ 

In  the  course  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  years, 
which  dapeed  from  the  death  of  Strabo  to  that  of 
Ptotvmy,  the  commercial  intercourse  with  India  was 
gieally  extended  ;  the  latter  geographer  had  acquired 
such  an  accussion  of  new  information  concerning  the 
Ganges,  that  he  mentions  the  names  of  six  different 
mouths  of  that  river,  and  describes  their  positions.  His 
delineation,  however,  of  that  part  of  India  which  hes 
beyond  the  Ganges,  is  not  less  erroneous  in  its  general 
form,  than  that  which  he  gave  of  the  peuinaula,  and 
beans  as  little  rcseml^lance  to  the  actual  position  of 
tboae  countries,  lie  ventures,  nevertlieless,  upon  a 
rarvey  of  them,  similar  to  that  which  he  had  made  of 
the  other  great  division  of  India,  which  I  have  already 
examined.  He  mentions  the  places  of  note  along  the 
coast,  some  of  which  he  distinguishes  as  et/tporia ;  but 
whether  that  name  was  given  to  them  on  account  of 
their  being  staples  of  trade  to  the  natives,  in  their 
timffic  carried  on  from  one  district  of  India  to  another, 
or  whether  they  were  ports,  to  which  vessels  from  the 
Arabian  gulf  re-sorted  directly,  is  not  specified.  The 
latter  I  should  think  to  be  the  idea  which  Ptolemy 
means  to  convey  ;  but  these  regions  of  India  were  so 
reiDote,  and,  from  the  timid  and  slow  course  of  ancient 
iMvigatioD,  were  probably  so  little  frequented,  that  hia 
infonnation  conceming'tbem  is  extremely  defective,  and 
his  deacnptions  more  obsaire,  more  inaccurate,  and  less 
conformable  to  the  real  state  of  the  conntr)',  than  in  any 
part  of  his  geography.     That  peninsula  to  which  he 

K       •  halM.  G«ap.  Ub.  wiu  r.  I.     D'Aiirtllc,  Aalii).  de  1'  Indv,  127,  i 
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SECT,  gives  the  name  of  the  Golden  Chersoneras,  he  delineatei 
as  if  it  stretched  directly  from  north  to  south,  and 
fixes  the  latitude  of  Sabaua  Emporium,  its  southern 
extremity,  three-  degrees  beyond  the  line.  To  the  east 
of  this  peninsula  he  places  what  he  calls  the  Great  Bay, 
and  in  the  most  remote  part  of  it  the  station  of  Cati- 
gara,  the  utmost  boundary  of  navigation  in  ancient 
times,  to  which  he  assigns  no  less  than  eight  degrees 
and  a  half  of  southern  latitude.  Beyond  this,  he  de- 
clares the  earth  to  be  altogether  unknown,  and  asserts 
that  the  land  turns  thence  to  the  westward,  and 
stretches  in  that  direction  until  it  joins  the  promontoiy 
of  Prassum  in  Ethiopia,  which,  according  to  his  idea, 
terminated  the  continent  of  Africa  to  the  south/  In 
consequence  of  this  error,  no  less  unaccountable  than 
enormous,  he  must  have  believed  the  Erythrsean  sea, 
in  its  whole  extent  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  that  of 
Cambodia,  to  be  a  vast  basin,  without  any  communi- 
cation with  the  ocean/ 

Out  of  the  confusion  of  those  wild  ideas  in  which 
the  accounts  of  ignorant  or  fabulous  travellers  have 
involved  the  geography  of  Ptolemy,  M.  d'Anville  has 
attempted  to  bring  order ;  and,  with  much  ingenuity, 
he  has  formed  opinions  with  respect  to  some  capital 
positions,  which  have  the  appearance  of  being  well 
founded.  The  peninsula  of  Malacca  is,  according  to 
him,  the  Golden  Chersonesus  of  Ptolemy  ;  but,  instead 
of  the  direction  which  he  has  given  it,  we  know  that  it 
bends  some  degrees  towards  the  east,  and  that  Cape  de 
Romania,  its  southern  extremity,  is  more  than  a  degree 
to  the  north  of  the  line.  The  gulf  of  Siam  he  considers 
as  the  Great  Bay  of  Ptolemy ;  but  the  position  on  the 
east  side  of  that  bay,  corresponding  to  Catigara,  is 
actually  as  many  degrees  to  the  north  of  the  equator, 

•  Ptolem.  Oeogr.  lib.  Tii.  c.  3,  5.    D*Anville,  Ant  de  I'lnde,  187. 
>  See  Note  XXXII. 
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i  it  to  be  south  of  it.  Beyond  this  he  sect. 
i  nn  inland  city,  lo  which  he  gives  the  name  -^_.:^ 
!  or  Sina-  Metropolis.  The  longitude  which 
s  issigns  to  it  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  degrees  from 
his  first  meridian  in  the  Fortunate  island,  and  is  the 
utmost  point  towards  the  east  to  which  the  ancients 
had  advanced  by  gea.  Its  latitude  he  calculates  to  be 
three  degrees  south  of  the  line.  If,  with  M.  d'Anville, 
we  conclude  the  situation  of  Sin-hoa,  in  the  western 
.  port  of  the  kingdom  of  Cochiu-China,  to  be  the  same 
with  Sinse  Metropolis,  Ptolemy  has  erred  in  fixing  its 
position  no  less  than  fifty  degrees  of  longitude,  and 
twenty  d^;rees  of  latitude." 

These  errors  of  Ptolemy  concerning  the  remote  parts 
of  Asia,  have  been  rendered  more  conspicuous  by  a  mis- 
taken opinion  of  modern  titnes  ingrafted  upon  them. 
Sina*,  the  most  distant  Hatioti  mentioned  in  his  geo- 
graphy, lias  such  a  near  resemblaiic*^  in  sound  to  China, 
the  name  by  which  the  greatest  and  most  civilized 
empire  in  the  East  is  known  to  Euroiicans,  that,  ujwn 
their  &nt  acquaintance  with  it,  they  hastily  concluded 
tbcin  to  be  the  same  ;  and,  of  consequence,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  China  was  known  to  the  ancienU,  though 
DO  point  seems  to  be  more  ascertained,  than  that  they 
never  advanced  by  sea  beyond  that  boundary  which  I 
have  allotted  to  their  navigation. 

Having  thus  traced  the  discoveries  of  India  which 

^tim  ancients  made  by  sen,  I  shall  next  examine  what 

^■Iditional  knowledge  of  that  country  they  acquired  from 

Bfceir  progress  by  land.     It  appears,  as  I  have  formeriy 

icUted,  that  there  was  a  trade  carried  on  early  with 

India  through    the    provinces  that  stretch  along    its 

DOfthcru  frontier.     Its  various  productions  and  manu- 


1.  lAI.&c.    Sm  Not*  xxxiii. 
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SBCT.  factures  were  transported  by  land-carriage  into  tlie 
"*  interior  parts  of  the  Persian  dominions,  or  were  con- 
veyed by  means  of  the  navigable  rivers  which  flow 
tluongh  the  upper  Asia  to  the  Caspian  sea,  and  bom 
that  to  the  Enxine.  While  the  suocessors  of  Sebnoos 
retained  the  dominion  of  the  East,  this  continiied  to 
be  the  mode  of  supplying  their  subjects  with  the  com- 
modities of  India.  When  the  Romans  had  extended 
their  conquests  so  far  that  the  Euphrates  was  the  eastern 
limit  of  their  empire,  they  found  this  trade  still  esta-  , 
blished ;  and  as  it  opened  to  them  a  new  communica- 
tion with  the  East  by  means  of  which  they  received  an 
additional  supply  of  luxuries,  for  which  they  had  aoqnind 
the  highest  relish,  it  became  an  object  of  their  policy 
to  protect  and  encourage  it.  As  the  progress  of  the 
caratans  or  companies  of  merchants,  which  travelled 
towards  the  countries  whence  they  received  the  most 
valuable  manufiEictures,  particularly  those  of  silk,  was 
often  interrupted,  and  rendered  dangerous  by  the  Par- 
thians,  who  had  acquired  possession  of  all  the  pro- 
vinces which  extend  from  the  Caspian  sea  to  that  part 
of  Scythia  or  Tartary  which  borders  on  China^  the 
Romans  endeavoured  to  render  this  intercourse  more 
secure  by  a  negotiation  with  one  of  the  monarchs  <tf 
that  great  empire.  Of  this  singular  transaction  there 
is,  indeed,  no  vestige  in  the  Greek  or  Roman  writers ; 
our  knowledge  of  it  is  derived  entirely  from  the 
Chinese  historians,  by  whom  we  are  informed  that 
Antoun  (the  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus),  the  king 
of  the  people  of  the  Western  ocean,  sent  an  embassy 
with  this  view  to  Oun-ti,  who  reigned  over  China  in 
the  hundred  and  sixty-sixth  year  of  the  Christian  era,' 
What  was  the  success  of  this  attempt  is  not  known, 
nor  can  we  say  whether  it  facilitated  such  an  inter- 

'  Memoire  stir  les  Liaisons  et  le  Commerce  des  Romains  avec  les  Tartaret 
et  les  Chinois,  par  M.  de  Qni^es.     M^m.  de  Litt^rat.  zzzii.  355,  &c« 
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between  these  two  remote  nations  as  contributed     sect. 

ards  the  supply  of  tbeir  mutual  wants.     The  design  ^Ji_- 

tainly  was  not  unworthyof  the  enlightened  emperor 

Rome  to  whom  it  is  ascribed. 

is  evident,  however,  that  in  prosecuting  this  trade 

China,  a  considerable  part  of  the  extensive  coun- 

tries  to  the  cast  of  the  Caspian  sea  must  have  been 

traversed;  and  though  the  chief  inducement  to  under- 

take  those  distant  journeys  was  gain,  yet,  in  the  course 

of  ages,  there  must  have  mingled  among  the  adven- 

turen  persons  of  curiosity  and  abilities,  who  could 

turn  their  attention  from  commercial  objects  to  those 

(rf*  more  general  concern.    From  them  such  information 

was  procured,  and  subjected  to  scieutilic  discussion,  as 

enabled  Ptolemy  to  give  a  description  of  those  inland 

and  remote  regions  of  Asia,'  fully  as  accurate  as  that 

of  several  countries,  of  which,  from  their  vicinity,  he 

may  have  been  supposed  to  have  received  more  dis- 

tinct  sccouQtit.     The  farthest  ]K)int  towards  the  east, 

la  which  Itis  knowledge  of  this  pnrt  of  Asia  extended, 

Sera  Uctrofiolis,  which,  from  various  circumstances, 

to  have  been  in  the  same  situation  with  Kant- 

lu,  a  cily  of  some  note  in  ('hens-si,  the  most  west- 

ly  provmcc  of  the  Chinese  empire.     This  he  places 

the  longitude  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven 

degms  fifteen  minutes,  near  three  degrees  to  the  west 

of  Sinai  Metropolis,  which  he  bad  desrribed  as  the 

limit  of  Asia  discovered  by  sea.      Nor  was 

ilemy's  knowledge  of  this  district  of  Asia  confined 

to  that  part  of  it  through  which  the  caravans  may 

BUppofted  lo  have  proceeded  directly  in  their  route 

eastward ;  he  had  received  likewise  some  general  in- 

fafitiatiou  oonceming  various  nations  towards  the  north, 

according  to  the  position  that  he  gives  them, 

iLib.  ri.  c  lUlH. 
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occupied  parts  of  the  great  plain  of  Tttrtary,  extending 
considerably  beyond  Lassa,  the  capital  of  Thibet,  and 
the  residence  of  the  Daki  Lama. 

The  latitudes  of  several  places  in  this  part  of  Asia 
are  fixed  by  Ptolemy  with  such  uncommon  predsioD, 
that  we  can  hardly  doubt  of  their  having  been  ascer- 
tained by  actual  observation.  Out  of  many  instances 
of  this  I  shall  select  three,  of  places  situated  in  very 
diffisrent  parts  oi  the  country  under  review.  The  lati- 
tude of  Nagara,  on  the  river  Cophenes  (the  modan 
Attock),  is,  according  to  Ptolemy,  thirty-two  degrees 
and  thirty  minutes,  which  coincides  precisely  with  the 
observation  of  an  eastern  geographer  quoted  by  M. 
d' Anville.'  The  latitude  of  Maracanda,  or  Samarcand, 
as  fixed  by  him,  is  thirty-nine  degrees^  fifteen  minutes. 
According  to  the  Astronomical  Tables  of  Ulog  Beg, 
the  grandson  of  Timur,  whose  royal  residence  was  in 
that  city,  it  is  thirty-nine  degrees  thirty-seven  minutes.* 
The  latitude  of  Sera  Metropolis,  in  Ptolemy,  is  thirty- 
eight  degrees  fifteen  minutes ;  that  of  Kant-cheou,  as 
determined  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  is  thirty-nine 
degrees.  I  have  enumerated  these  striking  examples 
of  the  coincidence  of  his  calculations  with  those  esta- 
blished by  modern  observations,  for  two  reasons :  one, 
because  they  clearly  prove  that  these  remote  parts  of 
Asia  had  been  examined  with  some  considerable  degree 
of  attention ;  the  other,  b^ause  I  feel  great  satisfae* 
tion,  after  having  been  obliged  to  mention  several 
errors  and  defects  in  Ptolemy's  geography,  in  rendering 
justice  to  a  philosopher  who  has  contributed  so  much 
towards  the  improvement  of  that  science.  The  facts 
which  I  have  produced  afibrd  the  strongest  evidence 
of  the  extent  of  his  information,  as  well  as  of  the  just- 

■  Eclairdsscmens,  &c.  English  translation,  p.  10. 
*  Tab.  Geogr.  ap.  Hodson,  Geogr.  Minores,  iii.  145. 
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IS  of  hie  conclusions  concerning  countries  with  which, 
nm  their  remote  situation,  we  might  have  supposed  ^ 
1  to  be  least  acquainted. 

Hitherto  I  have  confined  my  researches  concernijig 
the  knowledge  which  the  ancienta  had  of  India  to  the 
continent ;  I  return  now  to  consider  the  discoveries 
which  they  had  mnde  of  the  islands  situated  in  various 
part*  of  the  ocean  with  which  it  is  surrounded,  and 
begin,  as  I  proposed,  with  Taprobane,  the  greatest  and 
most  valuable  of  them.  This  islund  lay  so  directly  in 
the  course  of  navigators  who  ventured  beyond  Cape 
^^3omorin,  especially  when,  according  to  the  ancient 
^■ude  of  sailing,  they  seldom  ventured  far  from  the 
■Smst,  ttiot  its  position,  one  should  have  thought,  must 
have  been  determined  with  tlie  utmost  precision.  There 
is,  however,  hardly  any  point  in  the  geography  of  the 
utcients  more  undecided  and  uncertain.  Prior  to  the 
age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  name  of  Taprobane 
wu  unknown  in  Europe.  In  consequence  of  the  active 
■piriosity  with  which  he  explored  every  country  that  be 
Hiri>dued  or  visited,  some  information  concerning  it 
■iBfma  to  have  been  obtained.  From  his  time,  almost 
every  writer  on  geography  has  mentioned  it ;  but  their 
accounts  of  it  arr  so  various,  and  often  so  contradic- 
tory, that  we  can  scarcely  believe  them  to  be  describing 
the  same  island.  .Strabo,  the  earliest  writer  now  ex- 
tant, fimn  whom  we  have  any  particular  account  of  it, 
affirtns  that  it  was  as  large  as  Dritain,  and  situated  at 
the  distance  of  seven  days,  according  to  sonic  reports, 
and  according  to  other,  of  twenty  days,  sailing  from 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Indian  peninsula  ;  from 
which,  coulrar)'  to  what  is  known  to  be  its  real  posi- 
tion, lie  describes  it  as  stretching  towards  the  west 
above  five  hundred  stadia.''  Pomponius  Mela,  the 
lothor  next  in  order  of  time,  is  uncertain  whether  he 

^B  •State,  Ub.  iL  13«.  a  I  180,  B;  191.  A  ;  UL.  xt.  1013.  B. 
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fiOiCT.  should  consider  Taprobane  as  an  island,  or  as  the  be« 
ginning  of  another  world ;  but  as  no  person,  he  says, 
had  ever  sailed  round  it,  he  seems  to  incline  towards 
thg  latter  opinion.*"  Pliny  gives  a  more  ample  descrip- 
tion of  Taprobane,  which,  instead  of  bringing  any 
accession  of  light,  involves  everything  relating  to  it  in 
additional  obscurity.  After  enumerating  the  various 
and  discordant  opinions  of  the  Greek  writers,  he  informs 
us,  that  ambassadors  were  sent  by  a  king  of  that  island 
to  the  Emperor  Claudius,  from  whom  the  Romans 
learned  several  things  concerning  it,  which  were  for- 
merly unknown ;  particularly  that  there  were  five  hun- 
dred towns  in  the  island,  and  that  in  the  centre  of  it 
there  was  a  lake  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles 
in  circumference.  These  ambassadors  were  astonished 
at  the  sight  of  the  Great  Bear  and  the  Pleiades,  being 
constellations  which  did  not  appear  in  their  sky ;  and 
were  still  more  amazed  when  they  beheld  their  sha- 
dows  point  towards  the  north,  and  the  sun  rise  on 
their  left  hand,  and  set  on  their  right.  They  affirmed, 
too,  that  in  their  country  the  moon  was  never  seen 
until  the  eighth  day  after  the  change,  and  continued  to 
be  visible  only  to  the  sixteenth.**  It  is  surprising  to 
find  an  author  so  intelligent  as  Pliny  relating  all  these 
circumstances  without  animadversion,  and  particularly 
that  he  does  not  take  notice,  that  what  the  ambassa- 
dors reported  concerning  the  appearance  of  the  moon 
could  not  take  place  in  any  region  of  the  earth. 

Ptolemy,  though  so  near  to  the  age  of  Pliny,  seems 
to  have  been  altogether  unacquainted  with  his  descrip- 
tion of  Taprobane,  or  with  the  embassy  to  the  Emperor 
Claudius.  He  places  that  island  opposite  to  Cape  Co- 
morin,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  continent,  and 
delineates  it  as  stretching  from  north  to  south  no  less 
than  fifteen  degrees,  two  of  which  he  supposes  to  be 

<=  De  Situ  Or'jis,  lib.  iii.  c.  7.  ^  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  vi.  c.  22. 
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•ooth  of  the  equator  :  and,  if  his  representation  of  its    sect. 
dimensions  had  been  just,  it  was  well  entitled  from  its  >^..J.^^ 
magnitude  to  be  compared  with  Britain.'  Agathemcrus, 
who  »T»te  after  Ptolemy,  and  was  well  acquainted  with 
his  geography,  considers  Taprobane  as  the  largest  of 
all  islands,  and  assigns  to  Britain  only  the  second  place.' 

From  this  diversity  of  the  descriptions  given  by 
ancii-ut  writers,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  moderns 
should  have  entertained  very  different  sentiments  with 
respect  tu  the  isknd  in  the  Indian  ocean  which  was  to 
be  considered  as  the  same  with  the  Tuprobane  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  As  both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy 
descnbe  it  as  lying  in  part  to  the  south  of  the  equator, 
some  Icanied  men  maintain  Sumatra  to  be  the  island 
which  corresponds  to  this  descrijition.  But  the  great 
distance  of  Sumatra  to  the  peninsula  of  India  does 
not  accord  with  any  account  which  the  Greek  or  Ro- 
nian  writera  have  given  of  the  situation  of  Taprobane, 
and  we  have  no  evidence  that  the  navigction  of  tbe 
_  aadcnta  ever  extended  so  far  as  Sumatra.  The  opinion 
;  generally  received  is,  that  the  Taprobane  of  the 

idcnta  is  the  island  of  Oylon ;   and  not  only  its 

m\y  to  the  continent  of  India,  but  the  general  form 
f  the  island,  as  delineated  by  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  the 

imtton  of  several  places  in  it,  mentioned  by  him, 

labtish  this  opinion  (notwithstanding  some  extraor- 
mistakes,   of  which  I  shall    afterwards    take 
X)  with  a  great  degree  of  certainty. 

Tlio  other  ishinds  to  the  cast  of  Taprobane,  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy,  miglit  be  Hhown,  if  such  a  detail 
were  necessary,  to  be  the  Aiiduioan  and  Nicobar  islands 
in  the  gulf  of  Bimgal. 

After  this  long,  and,  1  am  afraid,  tedious  investtga* 
boa  of  the  process  made  by  the  ancients,  in  exploring 
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SECT,  the  different  parts  of  India,  and  after  tracing  them  as 
far  as  they  advanced  towards  the  east,  either  by  sea 
or  land,  I  shall  offer  some  general  remarks  concerning 
the  mode  in  which  their  discoveries  were  conducted, 
and  the  degree  of  confidence  with  which  we  may  rely 
on  the  accounts  of  them,  which  could  not  have  been 
offered  with  the  same  advantage  until  this  investigation 
was  finished. 

The  art  of  delineating  maps,  exhibiting  either  the 
figure  of  the  whole  earth,  as  far  as  it  had  been  explored, 
or  that  of  particular  countries,  was  knovni  to  the 
ancients ;  and  without  the  use  of  them  to  assist  the 
imagination,  it  was  impossible  to  have  formed  a  distinct 
idea  either  of  the  one  or  of  the  other.  Some  of  these 
maps  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  and  other  early 
Greek  writers.  But  no  maps  prior  to  those  which 
were  formed  in  order  to  illustrate  the  geography  of 
Ptolemy,  have  reached  our  times,  in  consequence  of 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  what  was  the  rela- 
tive situation  of  the  different  places  mentioned  by  the 
ancient  geographers,  unless  when  it  is  precisely  ascer- 
tained by  measurement.'^  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
mode  of  marking  the  situation  of  each  place,  by  speci- 
fying its  longitude  and  latitude,  was  introduced,  and 
came  to  be  generally  adopted,  every  position  could  be 
described  in  compendious  and  scientific  terms.  But 
still  the  accuracy  of  this  new  method,  and  the  im- 
provement which  geography  derived  fi'om  it,  depend 
upon  the  mode  in  which  the  ancients  estimated  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  places. 

Though  the  ancients  proceeded  in  determining  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  places  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples with  the  moderns,  yet  it  was  by  means  of  instru- 
ments very  inferior  in  their  construction  to  those  now 
used,  and  without  the  same  minute  attention  to  every 

f  See  Note  XXXIV. 
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lutnstaDce  that  may  effect  the  accuracy  of  an  ob- 
Tation,  an  attention  of  which  long  experience  only  --, 
1  demonstrate  tlie  necessity.  In  order  to  ascertain 
I^Ac  latitude  of  any  place,  the  ancients  observed  the 
meridian  altitude  of  the  sun,  either  by  means  of  the 
shadow  of  a  perpendicular  gnomon,  or  by  means  of 
I  natrolabe,  from  which  it  was  easy  to  compute  how 
my  degrees  and  minutes  the  place  of  observation 
t  distant  from  the  equator.  When  neither  of  these 
8  could  be  employed,  they  inferred  the  latitude 
r  any  place  from  the  best  accounts  which  they  could 
nre  of  the  length  of  its  longest  day. 
With  respect  to  determining  the  longitude  of  any 
pbce,  they  were  much  more  at  a  loss,  as  there  was 
ooly  ODC  set  of  celestial  phenomena  to  which  they  could 
ItoTo  recourse.  These  were  the  eclipses  of  the  moon 
(fiir  tbose  of  the  sun  were  not  then  so  well  understood 
•a  to  be  aubservit-nl  to  the  purposes  of  geography) ; 
the  diffcreDCC  between  the  time  at  which  an  ecUpse 
was  observed  to  begin  or  to  end  at  two  different  places, 
gare  immediately  the  difference  between  the  meridians 
of  those  places.  Hut  the  difBculty  of  making  those 
observations  with  accuracy,  and  the  impossibility  of 
repeating  them  often,  rendered  them  of  so  little  xise 
in  geography,  that  the  ancients  in  determining  longi- 
todes  were  obliged,  for  the  most  part,  to  have  recourse 
to  actoal  aurvcys,  or  to  the  vague  information  which 
»BS  to  be  obtained  from  the  reckonings  of  sailors,  or 
the  itinenuies  of  travellers. 

Bat  though  the  ancients,  by  means  of  the  operations 
which  I  have  mentioned,  could  determine  the  position 
of  places  with  a  ronsiderable  di-gree  of  accuracy  at 
bud,  it  is  very  nnccrtain  wlietlier  or  not  they  had  any 
proper  mode  of  dctennining  this  at  sea.  The  naviga- 
tor* of  antiquit)-  eecm  raR-Iy  to  liave  had  recourse  to 
-MtroDomical  observation.  They  had  no  instruments 
■   Ah.  vol.  II.  D  n 
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SECT,  suited  to  a  moveable  and  unsteady  observatory ;  and 
^^*  though  by  their  practice  of  landing  frequently,  they 
might,  in  some  measure,  have  supplied  that  defect^ 
yet  no  ancient  author,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  given  an 
account  of  any  astronomical  observation  made  by  them 
during  the  course  of  their  voyages.  It  seems  to  be 
evident  from  Ptolemy,  who  employs  some  chapters  in 
showing  how  geography  may  be  improved,  and  its 
errors  may  be  rectified,  from  the  reports  of  navigators,** 
that  all  their  calculations  were  founded  solely  upon 
reckoning,  and  were  not  the  result  of  observation. 
Even  after  all  the  improvements  which  the  modems 
have  made  in  the  science  of  navigation,  this  mode  of 
computing  by  reckoning  is  known  to  be  so  loose  and 
uncertain,  that  from  it  alone  no  conclusion  can  be 
deduced  with  any  great  degree  of  precision.  Among 
the  ancients,  this  inaccuracy  must  have  been  greatly 
augmented,  as  they  were  accustomed  in  their  voyages, 
instead  of  steering  a  direct  course,  which  might  'have 
been  more  easily  measured,  to  a  circuitous  navigation 
along  the  coast ;  and  were  unacquainted  with  the 
compass,  or  any  other  instrument  by  which  its  bearings 
might  have  been  ascertained.  We  find,  accordingly, 
the  position  of  many  places  which  we  may  suppose  to 
have  been  determined  at  sea,  fixed  with  little  exact- 
ness. When,  in  consequence  of  an  active  trade,  the 
ports  of  any  country  were  much  frequented,  the  reckon- 
ings of  different  navigators  may  have  served  in  some 
measure  to  correct  each  other,  and  may  have  enabled 
geographers  to  form  their  conclusions  with  a  nearer 
approximation  to  truth.  But  in  remote  countries, 
which  have  neither  been  the  seat  of  military  operations, 
nor  explored  by  caravans  travelling  frequently  through 
them,  everything  is  more  vague  and  undefined,  and 
the  resemblance  between  the  ancient  descriptions  of 

h  Lib.  i.  c.  7-14. 
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tbem,  and  their  actual  tignrc,  is  often  so  faint  that  it  sect. 
can  hardly  be  traced.  The  latitude  of  places,  too,  as  -  ^.4  - 
might  be  espectcd,  was  in  general  much  more  accurately 
known  by  the  ancients  tlian  their  longitude.  The 
observations  by  which  the  former  was  determined  are 
simple,  made  with  ease,  and  are  not  liable  to  much 
error.  The  other  cannot  be  ascertained  precisely, 
without  more  complex  operations,  and  the  use  of  in- 
struraeuts  much  more  perfect  than  any  that  the  ancients 
»eem  to  have  possessed.'  Among  the  vast  number  of 
plaoCB,  the  position  of  which  is  fixed  by  Ptolemy,  I 
know  Dot  if  he  approaches  as  near  to  truth  in  the  Ion- 
ic of  any  one,  as  he  has  done  in  fixing  the  lati- 
of  the  three  cities  which  I  formerly  mentioned  as 
a  striking,  though  not  singular,  instance  of  his  ex- 
actncss. 

Thflse  observations  induce  me  to  adhere  to  an  opi- 
which  ]  proposed  in  another  place,'  that  the 
:ks  and  Romans,  in  their  commercial  intercourse 
'Witb  India,  were  seldom  led,  either  by  curiosity  or  the 
lore  of  gain,  to  visit  the  more  eastern  parts  of  it.  A 
Tancty  of  particulars  occur  to  confirm  this  opinion. 
Tlioagh  Ptolemy  bestows  the  apjjellatloii  of  emjioria 
on  UTeral  places  situated  on  the  coast,  which  stretches 
from  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Gauges  to  the  extremity 
of  the  Golden  Chersonesus,  it  is  uncertain,  whether, 
from  his  having  given  them  this  name,  we  are  to  con- 
lider  tbem  aa  harbours  frequented  by  ships  from  Egypt, 
or  nieidy  by  vessels  of  the  country.  Beyond  the  Golden 
CberaoDesus,  it  is  remarkable  that  he  mentions  one 
fmporimn  only,'  which  plainly  indicates  the  intercourse 
with  this  region  of  India  to  have  been  very  inconsidcr- 
bUc.  Had  voyages  from  the  Arabian  gulf  to  those 
ooontiiea  of  India  been  as  frequent  as  to  have  entitled 

■flwKowXXXr.  '  Bint. of  AmMica,  tel.  L  p.  I!.  . 
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SECT.  Ptolemy  to  specify  so  minutely  the  longitude  and  lati- 
"•  tude  of  the  great  number  of  places  which  he  mentions, 
he  must,  in  consequence  of  this,  have  acquired  such  in- 
formation as  would  have  prevented  several  great  errors 
into  which  he  has  fallen.  Had  it  been  usual  to  double 
Cape  Comorin,  and  to  sail  up  the  bay  of  Bengal  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ganges,  some  of  the  ancient  geograf^eis 
would  not  have  been  so  uncertain,  and  others  so  widely 
mistaken,  with  respect  to  the  situation  and  magnitude 
of  the  island  of  Ceylon.  If  the  merchants  of  Alex- 
andria had  often  visited  the  ports  of  the  Golden  Cher- 
sonesus,  and  of  the  Great  Bay,  Ptolemy's  descriptions 
of  them  must  have  been  rendered  more  correspondent 
to  their  real  form,  nor  could  he  have  beUeved  several 
places  to  lie  beyond  the  line,  which  are,  in  truth,  some 
degrees  on  this  side  of  it. 

But  though  the  navigation  of  the  ancients  may  not 
have  extended  to  the  farther  India,  we  are  certain  that 
various  commodities  of  that  country  were  imported  into 
Egypt,  and  thence  were  conveyed  to  Rome,  and  to  other 
parts  of  the  empire.  From  circumstances  which  I  have 
already  enumerated,  we  are  warranted  in  concluding, 
that  these  were  brought  in  vessels  of  the  country  to 
Musiris,  and  to  the  other  ports  on  the  Malabar  coast, 
which  were,  at  that  period,  the  staples  of  trade  with 
Egypt.  In  a  country  of  such  extent  as  India,  where 
the  natural  productions  are  various,  and  greatly  diver- 
sified by  art  and  industry,  an  active  domestic  commerce, 
both  by  sea  and  by  land,  must  have  early  taken  place 
among  its  different  provinces.  Of  this  we  have  some 
hints  in  ancient  authors ;  and  where  the  sources  of 
information  are  so  few  and  so  scanty,  we  must  rest 
satisfied  with  hints.  Among  the  different  classes  or 
castes,  into  which  the  people  of  India  were  divided, 
merchants  are  mentioned  as  one,"  from  which  we  may 

»  PUn.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  vi.  c.  22. 
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oonclade  trade  to  have  beeo  one  of  the  established 
occopations  of  men  in  that  country.  From  the  author  s. 
of  the  Circunmavigatioa  of  the  Ei-ythrsean  Sea,  we  learn 
that  the  inhabitants  o(  the  Coromandel  coast  traded  in 
vessels  of  their  own  with  those  of  Malabar ;  that  the 
interior  trade  of  Barygaza  was  considerable ;  and  that 
there  was,  at  all  seasons,  a  number  of  country  ships  to 
be  foaod  in  the  harbour  of  Musiris."  By  Slrabo  we  are 
inforaied,  that  the  most  valuable  productions  of  Tapro- 
bane  were  carried  to  different  emporia  of  ludia."  In  this 
way  the  traders  from  Egypt  might  be  supplied  with  them, 
and  thus  could  finish  theirvoyagcs  within  the  year,  which 
must  have  been  protracted  much  longer  if  they  had  ex- 
tended as  far  towards  the  east  as  is  generally  supposed. 

From  all  this  it  appears  to  be  probable,  that  Ptolemy 
derived  the  information  concerning  the  eastern  parts 
of  India,  upon  which  he  founds  his  calculations,  not 

mucli  from  any  direct  and  regular  intercourse  bc- 
n  Kgypt  and  these  countries,  as  from  the  reports 
few  adventurers,  whom  an  enteqirising  spirit,  or 
the  love  of  gain,  prompted  to  proceed  beyond  the  usual 
limits  of  navigation. 

Though,  from  the  age  of  Ptolemy,  the  trade  with 
India  continncd  to  be  carried  on  in  its  former  channel, 
and  both  Rome,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  empire,  and 
Constantinople,  the  new  seat  of  government,  were  sup- 
piied  with  the  precious  commodities  of  that  coimtry 
by  the  merchants  of  Alexandria,  yet,  until  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Jnatinian,  we  have  no  new  information 
eonoerniDg  the  intcn:ourBe  with  the  East  by  sea,  or 
the  progrc&s  whicli  was  made  in  the  discovery  of  its 
remote  regions.  Under  Justinian,  Cosmas,  an  Egyp- 
tiao  merchant,  in  the  course  of  his  tnifhc,  made  some 
rayagea  to  India,  whence  he  acquired  the  surname  of 
lodioopleastes ;    but  afterwards,  by  a  transition  not 

I       •  P«^  M«.  ErjUir,  JO,  M.  ■  Lib.  li.  124, 1 
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uncommon  in  that  superstitioas  age,  he  renonnoed  all 
the  concerns  of  this  Ufe,  and  assumed  the  monastic 
character.  In  the  solitude  and  leisure  of  a  cell,  he 
composed  several  works,  one  of  which,  dignified  by  him 
with  the  name  of  Christian  Topography^  has  reached 
us.  The  main  design  of  it  is  to  ocHubat  the  opini<m 
of  those  philosophers  who  assert  the  earth  to  be  of  a 
spherical  figure,  and  to  prove  that  it  is  an  oblong  pkne, 
of  twelve  thousand  miles  in  length  fit)m  east  to  west, 
and  of  six  thousand  miles  in  breadth  firom  north  to 
south,  surrounded  by  high  walls,  covered  by  the  fir- 
mament as  with  a  canopy  or  vault ;  that  the  vicissitude 
of  day  and  night  was  occasioned  by  a  mountain  (tf 
prodigious  height,  situated  in  the  extremities  of  the 
north,  round  which  the  sun  moved;  that  when  it 
appeared  on  one  side  of  this  mountain,  the  earth  was 
illuminated,  when  concealed  on  the  other  side,  the  earth 
was  left  involved  in  darkness.*"  But  amidst  those  wild 
reveries,  more  suited  to  the  credulity  of  his  new  pro- 
fession, than  to  the  sound  sense  characteristic  of  that 
in  which  he  was  formerly  engaged,  Cosmas  seems  to 
relate  what  he  himself  had  observed  in  his  travels,  or 
what  he  had  learned  from  others,  with  great  simpUcity 
and  regard  for  truth. 

He  appears  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the 
west  coast  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  and  names  several 
places  situated  upon  it;  he  describes  it  as  the  chief 
seat  of  the  pepper  trade,  and  mentions  Male,  in  par- 
ticular, as  one  of  the  most  frequented  ports  on  that 
account."^  From  Male,  it  is  probable  that  this  side  of 
the  continent  has  derived  its  modem  name  of  Malabar; 
and  the  cluster  of  islands  contiguous  to  it,  that  of  the 
Maldives.  From  him  too  we  learn,  that  the  island  of 
Taprobanc,  which  he  supposes  to  lie  at  an  equal  dis- 

P  Cosmas  ap.  Montfaucon  Collect.  Patnim,  ii.  113,  &c.  138. 
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from  the  Persian  gulf  on  the  nest,  and  the  sect. 
oountiy  of  the  Sinse  on  the  east,  had  become,  in  con-  .^— „.l^ 
svqtience  of  this  commodious  situation,  a  great  staple 
of  trade ;  that  into  it  were  imported  the  silk  of  the 
^iiUD,  and  the  precious  spices  of  the  eastern  countries, 
which  were  conveyed  thence  to  all  parts  of  India,  to 
PcKin,  and  to  the  Arabian  gulf.  To  this  island  he 
gives  the  name  of  Sielediba,'  nearly  the  same  with 
tliat  of  Selentlib,  or  Sercndib,  by  which  it  is  still  known 
all  over  the  East. 

To  Cosiuas  we  are  also  indebted  for  the  first  inform- 
Btion  of  a  new  rival  to  the  Romans  in  trade  having 
appealed  in  the  Indian  seas.  The  Persians,  after 
having  overturned  the  empire  of  the  Parthians,  and 
re-established  the  line  of  their  ancient  monarchs,  seem 
to  have  Bunnounted  entirely  the  aversion  of  their  ances- 
ton  to  maritime  exertion,  and  made  early  and  vigorous 
eflbrto  in  order  to  ac(iuire  a  share  in  the  lucrative  com- 
meroe  with  India.  AH  its  considerable  ports  were  fre- 
qnfntcd  by  traders  from  Persia,  who,  in  return  for  some 
productions  of  their  own  country  in  request  among 
the  Indians,  received  the  precious  commodities,  which 
they  conveyed  up  the  Persian  gulf,  and  by  means  of 
Ibe  great  rivers,  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  distributed  them 
tfarough  every  province  of  their  empire.  As  the  voyage 
from  Persia  to  India  was  much  shorter  than  that  from 
Egypt,  and  attended  with  less  expense  and  danger, 
the  intercourse  bctwecu  the  two  countries  increased 
rapidly.  A  cireumstiuico  is  mentioned  by  Cosmas. 
which  is  a  striking  proof  of  this.  In  most  of  the  cities 
of  any  note  in  India  he  found  Christian  churches  esto- 
bliabed,  in  which  the  functions  of  religion  were  per- 
_Uirmtd  by  priests  ordained  by  the  archbishop  of  Sc- 
e  capital  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  who  eon- 
ibject  to  his  jtuisdiction.*     India  appears  to 

a.  Ub.  il.  33e.  >  Ibid.  lib.  iil.  ITS. 
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SECT,  have  been  more  thoroughly  explored  at  this  period  than 
it  was  in  the  age  of  Ptolemy,  and  a  greater  number  of 
strangers  seem  to  have  been  settled  there.  It  is 
remarkable,  however,  that,  according  to  the  account 
of  Cosmas,  none  of  these  strangers  were  accustomed 
to  visit  the  eastern  regions  of  Asia,  but  rested  satis- 
fied with  receiving  their  silk,  their  spices,  and  other 
valuable  productions,  as  they  were  imported  into 
Ceylon,  and  conveyed  thence  to  the  various  marts  of 
India.* 

The  frequency  of  open  hostilities  between  the  empe- 
rors of  Constantinople  and  the  monarchs  of  Persia, 
together  with  the  increasing  rivalship  of  their  subjects 
in  the  trade  with  India,  gave  rise  to  an  event  which 
produced  a  considerable  change  in  the  nature  of  that 
commerce.  As  the  use  of  silk,  both  in  dress  and  fur- 
niture, became  gradually  more  general  in  the  court  of 
the  Greek  emperors,  who  imitated  and  surpassed  the 
sovereigns  of  Asia  in  splendour  and  magnificence;  and 
as  China,  in  which,  according  to  the  concurring  testi- 
mony of  oriental  writers,  the  culture  of  silk  was  origin- 
ally known,"  still  continued  to  be  the  only  country 
which  produced  that  valuable  commodity ;  the  Persians, 
improving  the  advantages  which  their  situation  gave 
them  over  the  merchants  from  the  Arabian  gulf,  sup- 
planted them  in  all  the  marts  of  India  to  which  silk  was 
brought  by  sea  from  the  East.  Having  it  likewise  in 
their  power  to  molest  or  to  cut  ofi*  the  caravans,  which, 
in  order  to  procure  a  supply  for  the  Greek  empire, 
travelled  by  land  to  China  through  the  northern  pro- 
vinces of  their  kingdom,  they  entirely  engrossed  that 
branch  of  commerce.  Constantinople  was  obliged  to 
depend  on  a  rival  power  for  an  article  which  luxury 
viewed  and  desired  as  essential  to  elegance.  The  Per- 
sians, with  the  usual  rapacity  of  monopoUsts,  raised  the 

*  Cosm.  lib.  xU  337.  ■  Herbelot,  Biblioth.  Orient,  artic.  Harir. 
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^Hnce  of  silk  to  sucli  an  exorbitant  lieight,"  that  Jus-  sect. 
tinian,  eager  not  only  to  obtain  a  full  and  certain  supply  ^— „^_^ 
of  a  commodity  which  was  become  of  indispensable  use, 
but  solicitous  to  deliver  the  commerce  of  his  subjects 
Irom  the  exactions  of  his  enemies,  endeavoured,  by 
means  of  his  ally,  the  Christian  monarch  of  Abyssinia,  to 
wrest  some  portion  of  the  silk  trade  from  the  Persians. 
In  this  attempt  he  failed ;  but  when  he  least  expected  a.d.  wi. 
it,  he,  by  au  unforeseen  event,  attained,  in  some  mea- 
sure, the  object  which  he  had  in  view.  Two  Persian 
monks  having  been  employed  as  missionaries  in  some  of 
the  Christian  churches,  which  were  established,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Cosmas,  in  different  parts  of  India, 
Iwd  penetrated  into  the  country  of  the  Seres,  or  China. 
There  they  observed  the  labours  of  the  silkworm,  and 
b(.-came  acquainted  with  all  the  arts  of  man  in  working 
up  its  productions  into  such  a  variety  of  elegant  fabrics. 
The  pnwpi-ct  of  gain,  or  perhaps  au  indignant  zeal, 
excited  by  seeing  this  lucrative  branch  of  commerce 
engrossed  by  unbelieving  nations,  prompted  them  to 
irpotr  to  Constantinople.  There  they  explained  to  the 
emperor  the  origin  of  silk,  as  well  as  the  various  modes 
of  preparing  and  manufacturing  it,  mysteries  hitherto 
onknown,  or  vcrj-  imperfectly  understood,  in  Europe; 
and  encouraged  by  his  liberal  prouiises,  they  undertook 
to  bring  to  the  capital  a  sutficient  number  of  those 
woncUnful  inserts,  to  whose  labours  man  is  so  much 
indebted.  This  tlicy  accomplished  by  conveying  the 
eggs  of  the  silkwonn  in  a  IidIIow  cnne.  They  were 
batched  by  the  heat  of  a  dunghill,  fed  with  the  leaves  of 
a  wild  mulberry  tree,  and  they  multipUed  and  worked 
in  the  some  manner  as  in  those  climates  where  they  first 
became  objects  of  human  attt'iitiun  and  core.'  Vast 
numbers  of  these  insects  were  soon  reared  in  different 

>  ha<»|>.  lit  Brllo  Gothic. 
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pntsofGiwoe^paiiicolaifyinfliePeiopoiiiieia^  Sidij 
afterwBidi  undertook  to  breed  silkwaniis  with  equal 
soooenp  aiid  was  imitated,  firam  tune  to  time,  iii8e?ml 
towns  of  Italy.  In  all  theae  plaoea  extensive  mana- 
fiictares  were  established,  and  canried  on,  with  silk  cf 
domestic  prodnctimL  The  demand  for  silk  from  tha 
Esst  diminished  of  coarse,  the  snbjects  of  the  Greek 
emperors  were  no  longer  obliged  to  have  reooorae  to 
the  -Persians  for  a  supply  of  it,  and  a  oonsidenJdB 
change  took  place  in  the  nature  of  the 
interooorse  between  Europe  and  India.' 

•  See  Note  XXXVL 
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SECTION  in. 

[COtTBSE    WITH     INDIA,    FROM     THE    CONQUEST    OF 

BT  THE   MAnOMEOANS,  TO  THE  DISCOVERY  OF 

PAS8AGB  BT  THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD   ROPE,  AND  THE 

;TABU81IHENT  op   the    PORTUGUESE   DOMINION    IN 

EAST. 

)tiT  fourscore  years  after  tlie  death  of  Justinian,  an 
St  happened  which  occaaioned  a  revolution  still  more 
ndrrablc  in  the  intercourse  of  Europe  ivith  the  East. 
bomct,  by  pubUshiug  a  new  religion,  seeraa  to  have 
Dated  his  countrjmen  with  a  new  spirit,  and  to 
B  called  forth  latent  passions  and  talents  into  exer- 
u  The  greatest  part  of  the  Arabians,  Batisfied  from 
earliest  times  with  national  independence  and  per- 
il liberty,  tended  their  camels,  or  roared  their  palm- 
a,  within  the  precincts  of  their  own  peninsula,  and 
little  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  unless 
m  they  sallied  out  to  plunder  a  caravan,  or  to  rob  a 
■cllcr.  In  some  districts,  however,  they  had  begun 
idd  the  labours  of  agriculture,  and  the  business  of 
Bnerce,  !o  the  occupations  of  pastoral  life."  These 
(Dt  orders  of  men,  when  prompted  by  the  cnthu- 
ardour  with  which  the  exhortations  and  example 

•  Sali'i  Kanu,  Preliai.  DUc.  p.  33,  33. 
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8BCT.  of  Mahomet  inspired  them,  displayed,  at  oaoe,  all  the 
^,JS^^  zeal  of  missionaries,  and  the  ambition  of  conqvurai. 
They  spread  the  doctrine  of  their  prophet,  and  extended 
the  dominion  of  his  soocessors,  from  the  ahores  of  flia 
Atlantic  to  the  frontier  of  China,  with  a  rapidity  of 
success  to  which  there  is  nothing  simihr  in  the  hirtoiy 
AJ>.  640.  of  mankind.  Egypt  was  one  of  their  earliest  conquests; 
and  as  they  settled  in  that  inviting  county,  «>d  kept 
possession  of  it,  the  Greeks  were  exduded  from  all 
intercourse  with  Alexandria,  to  which  they  had  long 
resorted  as  the  chief  mart  of  Indian  goods.  Nor  was 
this  the  only  effect  which  the  progress  of  the  Mahomedan 
arms  had  upon  the  commerce  of  Europe  with  India. 
Prior  to  their  invasion  of  Egypt,  the  Arabians  had  sub- 
dued the  great  kingdom  of  Persia,  and  added  to  it  the 
empire  of  their  caliphs.  They  found  their  new  sub- 
jects engaged  in  prosecuting  that  extensive  trade  witii 
India,  and  the  country  to  the  east  of  it,  the  oommenoe- 
ment  and  progress  of  which  in  Persia  I  have  already 
mentioned;  and  they  were  so  sensible  of  the  great 
advantages  derived  from  it,  that  they  became  desirous 
to  partake  of  them.  As  the  active  powers  of  the  human 
mind,  when  roused  to  vigorous  exertions  in  one  line, 
are  most  capable  of  operating  with  force  in  other  direc- 
tions; the  Arabians,  from  impetuous  warriors,  soon 
became  enterprising  merchants.  They  continued  to 
carry  on  the  trade  with  India  in  its  former  channel 
from  the  Persian  gulf,  but  it  was  with  that  ardour 
which  characterizes  all  the  early  efforts  of  Mahomet's 
followers.  In  a  short  time  they  advanced  far  bq^ond 
the  boundaries  of  ancient  navigation,  and  brought  many 
of  the  most  precious  commodities  of  the  East  directly 
from  the  countries  which  produced  them.  •In  order  to 
engross  all  the  profit  arising  from  the  sale  of  them,  the 
Caliph  Omar,**  a  few  years  after  the  conquest  of  Persia, 

i>  Herbel.  Biblioth.  Orient,  artic.  Batrah,    Abul.  Phans.  Hut  Dynatt  113. 
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'  Itnuided  the  city  of  Bassora,  on  the  western  banks  of  the  sect. 
great  stream  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Euphrates  ■■— ,-^ 
uid  Tigris,  with  a  view  of  securing  the  command  of  these 
two  rivers,  by  which  goods  imported  from  India  were 
conveyed  into  all  parts  of  Asia.  With  such  discern- 
ment was  the  situation  chosen,  that  Bassora  soon 
became  a  place  of  trade  hardly  inferior  to  Alexandria. 

lliis  general  information  with  respect  to  the  trade 
of  the  Arabians  with  India,  which  is  all  that  can  be 
derived  from  the  historians  of  that  period,  is  confirmed 
■□d  illustrated  by  the  Relation  of  a  Voyage  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  towards  the  East,  written  by  an  Arabian 
merchaDt  in  the  year  of  the  Christian  a:>ra  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty>one,  about  two  centuries  after  Persia 
wu  subjected  to  the  caliphs,  and  explained  by  the 
commentary  of  another  Arabian,  who  had  likewise 
xisited  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia.'  This  curious  rela- 
tion, which  enables  us  to  fill  up  a  chasm  in  the  history 
of  mercantile  communication  with  India,  furnishes  ma- 
teriols  for  describing  more  in  detail  the  extent  of  the 
Ar^iian  discoveries  in  the  East,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  made  them. 

Tbou^  some  have  imagined  that  the  wonderi'ul 
[fropcrty  of  the  magnet,  by  which  it  communicates 
floch  virtue  to  a  needle,  or  slender  rod  of  iron,  as  to 
make  it  point  towards  the  poles  of  the  earth,  was 
known  in  the  East  long  before  it  was  observed  in 
Eanipe,  it  ia  manifest,  both  from  the  relation  of  the 
Habomedan  merchant,  and  from  much  concurring  evi- 
donoe,  that  not  only  the  Arubians,  but  the  Chinese,  were 
dealitute  of  this  faithful  guide,  and  that  their  mode  of 
navigation  was  not  more  adventurous  than  that  of  the 
Greeks  and  Roiuans,"  They  steered  servilely  along 
the  coast,  seldom  stretching  out  to  sea  so  for  as  to 
lose  sight  of  land ;  and  as  they  shaped  their  course 

'  Km  NoM  XXXVn.  '  lUUtlon.  p.  2,  8.  Ac. 
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SECT,  in  this  timid  manner,  their  mode  of  reckoning  was 
defective,  and  liable  to  the  same  errors  which  I 
observed  in  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.* 

Notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  the  progress 
of  the  Arabians  towards  the  east  extended  far  beyond 
the  gulf  of  Siam,  the  boundary  of  European  navigatioii. 
They  became  acquainted  with  Sumatra,  and  the  other 
islands  of  the  great  Indian  Archipelago,  and  advanced 
as  far  as  the  city  of  Canton  in  China.  Nor  are  these 
discoveries  to  be  considered  as  the  effect  of  the  enter- 
prising curiosity  of  individuals ;  they  were  owing  to  a 
regular  commerce  carried  on  from  the  Persian  gulf 
with  China,  and  all  the  intermediate  countries.  Many 
Mahomedans,  imitating  the  example  of  the  Pendans 
described  by  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  settled  in  India 
and  the  countries  beyond  it.  They  were  so  numerous 
in  the  city  of  Canton,  that  the  emperor,  as  the  Arabian 
authors  relate,  permitted  them  to  have  a  cadi  or  judge 
of  their  own  sect,  who  decided  controversies  among 
his  countrymen  by  their  own  laws,  and  presided  in  all 
the  function  of  religion/  In  other  places  proselytes 
were  gained  to  the  Mahomedan  faith,  and  the  Arabian 
language  was  understood  and  spoken  in  almost  every 
sea-port  of  any  note.  Ships  from  China  and  different 
places  of  India  traded  in  the  Persian  gulf,*  and  by 
the  frequency  of  mutual  intercourse,  all  the  nations  of 
the  East  became  better  acquainted  with  each  other.** 

A  striking  proof  of  this  is  the  new  information  con- 
cerning China  and  India  we  receive  from  the  two 
authors  I  have  mentioned.  They  point  out  the  situa- 
tion of  Canton,  now  so  well  known  to  Europeans, 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  exactness.     They  take 


•  Renaudot,  Inquiry  into  the  time  when  the  Mahomedans  first  entered 
China,  p.  143. 

'Relation,  p.  7.     Remarks,  p.  19.     Inquiry,  p.  171,  &c. 

»  See  Note  XXXVIII.  h  Relation,  p.  8. 
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'  notice  of  the  general  itse  of  silk  among  the  Chinese. 
They  are  the  first  who  mention  their  celebrated  manu-  ^ 
facture  of  porcel^,  which,  on  account  of  its  delicacy 
aud  transparency,  they  compare  to  glass.'  They  de- 
scribe the  tea-tree,  and  the  mode  of  using  its  leavea ; 
and  from  the  great  revenue  which  was  levied,  aa  they 
inform  as,  from  the  consumption  of  it,  tea  seems  to 
bavo  been  as  universally  the  favourite  beverage  of  the 
Cbincse  in  the  ninth  century,  as  it  is  at  present/ 

Even  with  respect  to  those  parts  of  India  which 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  accustomed  to  visit, 
the  Arabians  bad  acquired  more  perfect  information. 
They  mention  a  great  empire  established  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  governed  by  monarchs  whose  authority 
ma  paramount  to  that  of  every  power  in  India. 
Hiese  monarchs  were  distinguished  by  the  appellatioa 
of  Balchara,  a  Dame  yet  known  in  India,'  and  it  is 
piobablc  that  the  samorin,  or  emperor  of  Calicut,  so 
Ireqaently  mentioned  in  the  accounts  of  the  first 
TOjragcs  of  the  Portuguese  to  India,  possessed  some 
portion  of  their  dominions.  They  celebrate  the  ex- 
trtOTdinary  pr(^ress  which  the  Indians  had  made  in 
astronomical  knowledge,  a  circumstance  which  seems 
to  haie  been  little  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
aod  Moert,  that  in  this  branch  of  science  they  were 
far  superior  to  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  the 
East,  on  which  account  their  sovereign  was  denomi- 
nated the  king  of  wisdom."  Other  peculiarities  in  the 
p(4itica]  institutions,  the  mode  of  judicial  proceedings, 
the  pastimes,  and  the  superstitions  of  the  Indians, 
particularly  the  excruciating  morlitications  and  pe- 
nances of  the  faquirs,  might  be  produced  as  proofs  of 
tlie  tuperior  knowledge  which  the  Arabians  had  oo- 
quind  of  the  manners  of  that  people. 


•SmNo**  XXXIX. 

■  H«fMM.  mtm.  Uiad  ti  Btlhar. 


'  RcIbIIiid,  p.  Jl.  2S. 
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SECT.  The  same  commercial  spirit,  or  religious  zeal,  which 
^^^'  prompted  the  Mahomedans  of  Persia  to  visit  the  re- 
motest regions  of  the  East,  animated  the  Christians 
of  that  kingdom.  The  Nestorian  churches  planted  in 
Persia,  under  the  protection  first  of  its  native  sove- 
reigns, and  afterwards  of  its  conquerors,  the  caliphs, 
were  numerous,  and  governed  by  respectable  eccle- 
siastics. They  had  early  sent  missionaries  into  India, 
and  established  churches  in  dijfferent  parts  of  it,  par- 
ticularly, as  I  have  formerly  related,  in  the  island  of 
Ceylon.  When  the  Arabians  extended  their  naviga- 
tion as  far  as  China,  a  more  ample  field,  both  for 
their  commerce  and  their  zeal,  opened  to  their  view. 
If  we  may  rely  on  the  concurring  evidence  of  Christian 
authors,  in  the  East  as  well  as  in  the  West,  confirmed 
by  the  testimony  of  the  two  Mahomedan  travellers, 
their  pious  labours  were  attended  with  such  success, 
that  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  the  number  of 
Christians  in  India  and  China  was  very  considerable.' 
As  the  churches  in  both  these  countries  received  all 
their  ecclesiastics  from  Persia,  where  they  were  or- 
dained by  the  cat/iolicos,  or  Nestorian  primate,  whose 
supremacy  they  acknowledged,  this  became  a  regular 
channel  of  intercourse  and  intelligence ;  and  to  the 
combined  efiect  of  all  these  circumstances,  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  information  we  receive  from  the  two 
Arabian  writers,"  concerning  those  regions  of  Asia 
which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  never  visited. 

But  while  both  the  Mahomedan  and  Christian  sub- 
jects of  the  caliphs  continued  to  extend  their  knowledge 
of  the  East,  the  people  of  Europe  found  themselves 
excluded  almost  entirely  from  any  intercourse  with  it. 
To  them  the  great  port  of  Alexandria  was  now  shut, 
and  the  new  lords  of  the  Persian  gulf,  satisfied  with 
supplying  the  demand  for  Indian  commodities  in  their 

»  See  Note  XL.  <>  Relation,  p.  39. 
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extensive  dominions,  neglected  to  convey  them, 
r  any  of  the  usual  channels,  to  the  trading  towns  on  , 
Mediterranean.     The  opulent  inhabitants  of  Con- 
'■lantinople.  and  other  great  cities  of  Europe,  bore  this 
deprivation  of  luxuries,  to  which  they  had  been  long 
accostomed,  with  such  impatience,  that  all  the  activity 
of  coroniea-e  was  exerted,  in  order  to  lind  a  remedy 
for  an  evil  which  they  deeiued  intolerable.     The  diffi- 
culties which  were  to  be  surmounted  in  order  to  ac- 
complish this,  aSbrd  the  most  striking  proof  of  the 
high  estimation  in  which  the  commodities  of  the  East 
were  held  at  that  time.     The  silk  of  China  was  pur- 
chased in  Chensi,  the  westernmost  province  of  that 
empire,  and  conveyed  thence  by  a  caravan,  in  a  march 
o(  eighty  or  a  hundred  days,  to  the  banks  of  the  Oxus, 
where  it  was  embarked,  and  carried  down  the  stream 
of  that  river  to  the  Caspian.    After  a  dangerous  voyage 
■cross  that  sea,  and  ascending  the  river  Cyrus  as  far 
u  it  is  navigable,  it  was  conducted  by  a  short  land* 
_-  carriage  of  five  days  to  the  river  Phasis/  which  falls 
■fbito  the  Huxine  or  Black  sea.     Thence,  by  an  easy 
BWd  Wfll-knowii  course,  it  was  transported  to  Constan- 
tinoplc.   The  couveyancc  of  commodities  from  that  re- 
gtoD  of  the  East,  now  known  by  tlic  name  of  Indostan, 
mu  somewhat  less  tedious  and  o]>ero8e.     Tlicy  were 
carried  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  by  a  route  early 
frequented,  and  which  I  liavc  already  described,  either 
^Jo  the  river  Oxub,  or  directly  to  the  Ciiapinn,  from 
^■rtiicb  they  held  the  same  course  to  Constantinople. 
^^  It  is  obviouii,  lliut  only  commodities  of  small  bulk, 
•nd  of  considerable  value,  could  bear  the  expense  of 
soeh  a  mode  of  convc-ynnce ;  and   in  regulating  the 
price  of  those  commodities,  not  only  the  expense,  but 
the  risk  and  danger  of  conveying  them,  were  to  be 
taken  into  account.     In  their  journey  across  the  vast 

>  Plln.  N»L  Hirt.  lib.  vl.  c  17. 
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8BCT.  plain  extending  from  Samarcand  to  the  frontier  of 
™*  '  China,  caravans  were  exposed  to  the  assaults  and  de- 
predations of  the  Tartars,  the  Huns,  the  Turks,  and 
other  roving  tribes  which  infest  the  north-east  of  Asia, 
and  which  have  always  considered  the  merchant  and 
traveller  as  their  lawful  prey ;  nor  were  they  exempt 
from  insult  and  pillage  in  their  journey  from  the  Cyrus 
to  the  Phasis,  through  the  kingdom  of  Colchis,  a  coun- 
try noted,  both  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times,  for  the 
thievish  disposition  of  its  inhabitants.  Even  under  all 
these  disadvantages,  the  trade  with  the  East  was  carried 
on  with  ardour.  Constantinople  became  a  consider- 
able mart  of  Indian  and  Chinese  commodities,  and  the 
wealth  which  flowed  into  it  in  consequence  of  this,  not 
only  added  to  the  splendour  of  that  great  city,  but 
seems  to  have  retarded,  for  some  time,  the  decline  of 
the  empire  of  which  it  was  the  capital. 

As  far  as  we  may  venture  to  conjecture,  from  the 
imperfect  information  of  contemporary  historians,  it 
was  chiefly  by  the  mode  of  conveyance  which  I  have 
described,  perilous  and  operose  as  it  was,  that  Europe 
was  supplied  with  the  commodities  of  the  East,  during 
more  than  two  centuries.  Throughout  that  period  the 
Christians  and  Mahomedans  were  engaged  in  almost 
uninterrupted  hostilities ;  prosecuted  with  all  the  ani- 
mosity which  rivalship  for  power,  heightened  by  reli- 
gious zeal,  naturally  excites.  Under  circumstances 
which  occasioned  such  alienation,  commercial  inter- 
course could  hardly  subsist,  and  the  merchants  of 
Christendom  either  did  not  resort  at  all  to  Alexandria, 
and  the  ports  of  Syria,  the  ancient  staples  for  the 
commodities  of  the  East,  after  they  were  in  possession 
of  the  Mahomedans ;  or,  if  the  love  of  gain,  surmount- 
ing their  abhorrence  of  the  infidels,  prompted  them  to 
visit  the  marts  which  they  had  long  frequented,  it  was 
with  much  caution  and  distrust. 
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While  Ihe  difficulties  of  procuring  the  productions    sect. 

of  the  East  were  thus  augmented,  the  people  of  Europe  - -J^--- 

became  more  desirous  of  obtaining  them.  About  this 
time  some  cities  of  Italy,  particularly  Amalphi  and 
\'enice,  having  acquired  a  greater  degree  of  security  or 
iudepetidencc  than  they  formerly  possessed,  began  to 
cultivate  the  arts  of  domestic  industry,  with  an  ardour 
and  ingeauity  uncommon  in  the  middle  ages.  The  effect 
of  these  exertions  was  such  an  increase  of  wealth,  as 
created  new  wants  and  desires,  and  formed  a  taste  for 
deganoe  and  luxury,  which  induced  them  to  visit  foreign 
eoantries  in  order  to  gratify  it.  Among  men  in  this 
stage  of  their  advancement,  the  productions  of  India 
JMve  always  been  held  in  high  estimation,  and  from 
period  they  were  imported  into  Italy  in  larger 
intitics,  and  came  into  more  general  use.  Several 
Jnrumstances  which  indicate  this  revival  of  a  commer- 
cial spirit,  are  collected  by  the  industrious  Muratori, 
and,  from  the  close  of  the  seventh  century,  an  attentive 
observer  may  discern  faint  traces  of  its  progress.^ 

Even  in  enlightened  ages,  when  the  transactions  of 
nations  arc  observed  and  recorded  with  the  greatest 
!,  and  the  store  of  historical  materials  seems  to  be 
idsDtly  ample,  so  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
operations  of  commerce,  that  every  attempt  to- 
wards a  regular  deduction  of  them  has  been  found  an 
nndertaking  of  the  utmost  difficulty.  The  sera,  how- 
ever, to  which  I  have  conducted  this  Disquisition,  is 
«ae  of  the  periods  in  the  annals  of  mankind  concerning 
which  history  fitmishes  most  scanty  information.  As 
it  was  diiefty  in  the  Greek  ciupire,  and  in  some  cities 
of  Italy,  that  any  efforts  were  made  to  procure  the 
oomnHMiities  of  India,  and  the  other  regions  of  the 
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SBCT.    East,  it  is  only  from  the  historians  of  those  countries 
111 

we  can  expect  to  find  any  account  of  that  trade.     But 

frora  the  age  of  Mahomet  until  the  time  when  the 
Comneni  ascended  the  throne  of  (Constantinople,  a 
period  of  more  than  four  centuries  and  a  half,  the 
Byzantine  history  is  contained  in  meagre  chronicles, 
the  compilers  of  which  seldom  extended  their  views 
beyond  the  intrigues  in  the  palace,  the  factions  in  the 
theatre,  or  the  disputes  of  theologians.  To  them  the 
monkish  annalists  of  the  different  states  and  cities  of 
Italy,  during  the  same  period,  are,  if  possible,  far  in- 
ferior in  merit ;  and  in  the  early  accounts  of  those 
cities  which  have  been  most  celebrated  for  their  com- 
mercial spirit,  we  search  with  little  success  for  the  origin 
or  nature  of  that  trade  by  which  they  first  rose  to 
eminence/  It  is  manifest,  however,  from  the  slightest 
attention  to  the  events  which  happened  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  centuries,  that  the  Italian  states,  while 
their  coasts  were  continually  infested  by  the  Maho- 
medans,  who  had  made  some  settlements  there,  and 
had  subjected  Sicily  almost  entirely  to  their  own  do- 
minion, could  not  trade  with  much  confidence  and 
security  in  Egypt  and  Syria.  With  what  implacable 
hatred  Christians  viewed  Mahomedans,  as  the  disciples 
of  an  impostor,  is  well  known  ;  and  as  all  the  nations 
which  professed  the  Christian  faith,  both  in  the  East 
and  West,  had  mingled  the  worship  of  angels  and 
saints  with  that  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  had  adorned 
their  churches  with  pictures  and  statues ;  the  true 
Moslems  considered  themselves  as  the  only  assertors 
of  the  unity  of  God,  and  beheld  Christians  of  every 
denomination  with  abhorrence,  as  idolaters.  Much 
time  was  requisite  to  soften  this  mutual  animosity,  so 
far  as  to  render  intercourse  in  any  degree  cordial. 
Meanwhile  a  taste  for  the  luxuries  of  the  East  con- 

'  See  Note  XLI. 
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tinned  not  only  to  spread  in  Italy,  but,  from  imitation  sect. 
of  the  Italians,  or  from  some  improvement  in  their  ._-.^_^ 
own  sitiiution,  the  people  of  Marseilles,  and  other  towns 
of  Fruuoe  on  the  Mediterranean,  became  equally  fond 
of  them.  But  the  profits  exacted  by  the  merchants  of 
Amalptii  or  Venice,  from  whom  they  received  those 
precious  commodities,  were  so  exorbitant  as  prompted 
them  to  make  some  effort  to  supply  their  own  demands. 
With  this  view,  they  not  only  opened  a  trade  with 
CoBstautinople,  but  ventured  at  times  to  visit  the  ports 
of  ^ypttind  Syria,"  This  eagerness  of  the  Europeans, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  obtain  the  productions  of  India, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  considerable  advantages  which 
both  the  caliphs  and  their  subjects  derived  from  the 
sale  of  them,  induced  both  so  far  to  conceal  their 
recipioca]  antipathy,  as  to  carry  on  a  traffic  manifestly 
lor  their  common  benefit.  How  far  this  traftic  ex- 
tended, and  in  wliat  mode  it  was  conducted  by  these  , 
new  ttdtentiirers,  the  scanty  information  which  can  be 
gaUtered  from  contemporary  writers  does  not  enable 
me  to  trace  with  accuracy.  It  is  probable,  however, 
thai  this  comtuuuication  would  have  produced  insen- 
mb\j  its  usual  effect,  of  familiaming  and  reconciling 
men  of  hostile  principlt-s  and  discordant  manners  to 
Ode  another,  and  a  regular  conmicrce  might  have  been 
established  gradually  between  Christians  and  Moho- 
medans,  upon  such  equal  terms,  that  the  nations  of 
£arDpe  might  have  received  all  the  luxuries  of  the 
East,  by  the  same  channels  in  which  they  were  for- 
meriy  conveyed  to  them,  first  by  the  Tyrians,  then  by 
■  the  Greeks  of  Alexandria,  next  by  the  Romans,  and 
ft  last  by  the  subjects  of  the  Constant!  nopolitou  empire. 
Bat  whatever  might  have  been  the  influence  of  tliis 
J  correspondeuce,  it  was  prevented  from  ope- 
[  with  full  effect  by  the  crusades,  or  expeditious 

•  U<n.  d*  UtttM.  lorn.  Ufvli.  p.  167,  Ac.  tS.I. 
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SECT,  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  which,  during  two 
centuries,  occupied  the  professors  of  the  two  rival 
reUgions,  and  contributed  to  alienate  them  more  than 
ever  from  each  other.  I  have,  in  another  work,*  con- 
templated mankind  while  under  the  dominion  of  this 
frenzy,  the  most  singular,  perhaps,  and  the  longest 
continued,  of  any  that  occurs  in  the  history  of  our 
species;  and  I  pointed  out  such  effects  of  it  upon 
government,  upon  property,  upon  manners  and  taste, 
as  were  suited  to  what  were  then  the  objects  of  my  in- 
quiry. At  present  my  attention  is  confined  to  observe 
the  commercial  consequences  of  the  crusades,  and  how 
far  they  contributed  to  retard,  or  to  promote  the  con- 
veyance of  Indian  commodities  into  Europe. 

To  fix  an  idea  of  peculiar  sanctity  to  that  country, 
which  the  Author  of  our  religion  selected  as  the  place 
of  his  residence  while  on  earth,  and  in  which  he  accom- 
plished the  redemption  of  mankind,  is  a  sentiment  so 
natural  to  the  human  mind,  that,  from  the  first  esta^ 
blishraent  of  Christianity,  the  visiting  of  the  holy  places 
in  Judea  was  considered  as  an  exercise  of  piety,  tending 
powerfully  to  awaken  and  to  cherish  a  spirit  of  devo- 
tion. Through  succeeding  ages  the  practice  continued, 
and  increased  in  every  part  of  Christendom.  When 
Jerusalem  was  subjected  to  the  Mahomedan  empire, 
and  danger  was  added  to  the  fatigue  and  expense  of 
a  distant  pilgrimage,  the  undertaking  was  viewed  as 
still  more  meritorious.  It  was  sometimes  enjoined  as 
a  penance  to  be  performed  by  heinous  transgressors. 
It  was  more  frequently  a  duty  undertaken  with  volun- 
tary zeal,  and  in  both  cases  it  was  deemed  an  expiation 
for  all  past  offences.  From  various  causes,  which  I 
have  elsewhere  enumerated,"  these  pious  visits  to  the 
Holy  Land  multiplied  amazingly  during  the  tenth  and 

•  Hist,  of  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  p.  22-27. 
"  Hist,  of  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  p.  20. 
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loentunes.     Not  only  inclividunis  in  the  lower 
Hid  middle  ranks  of  life,  but  persons  of  superior  con-  .^ 
dition,  attended  by  large  retinues,  and  nuuierous  cara- 
TBUS  of  opulent  pilgrims,  resorted  to  Jerusalem. 

In  all  their  operations,  however,  nien  have  a  won- 
derful dexterity  in  mingling  some  attention  to  interest 
with  those  functions  which  seem  to  be  most  purely 
■piridial.  The  Mahomedau  caravans,  which,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  injunctions  of  their  religion,  visit  the  holy 
temple  of  Mecca,  are  not  composed,  as  I  shall  hereafter 
explain  more  futly,  of  devout  pilgrims  only,  but  of 
.merchants,  who,  both  in  going  and  returning,  are  pro- 
ded  with  such  an  assortment  of  goods,  that  they  carry 

B  considerable  trattic'     £ven  the  faquirs  of  India, 
e  wild  enthusiasm  seems  to  elevate  them  above  all 

ffitode  about  the  concerns  of  this  world,  have  ren- 
1  their  frequent  pilgrimages  subservient  to  their 
intercut,  by  trading  in  every  country  tluough  which 
thej-  travel.'  In  like  manner,  it  was  not  by  devotion 
nlonc  that  such  numerous  bunds  of  Christian  pilgrims 
wen  induced  to  visit  Jerusalem.  To  many  of  them 
ooauDcrce  was  the  chief  motive  of  undertaking  tliat 
diltant  voyage ;  and.  by  exchanging  the  productions 
of  Europe  for  the  more  vahiable  commodities  of  Asia, 
puticnlarly  those  of  India,  which  at  that  time  were 
diffased  through  every  jtart  of  the  caliph's  dominions, 
tbey  enriched  themselves  and  furnished  their  country- 
men wilii  sQch  an  additional  su)>ply  of  eastern  luxuries, 
as  aogmcntcd  their  relish  for  them.' 

Bui  bow  faint  soever  the  lines  may  be,  which,  prior 
to  the  crusades,  mark  the  influence  of  the  frequent 
I  to  the  Bast  upon  commerce,  they  became 

■  Vkcfl  dl  Rmwio,  Tiri.  L  p.  IM.  Ibl. 
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•  0«L  ly.  lib.  i>iL  e  I,  p.  9S3.  ip.  Gau  Del  ft  FruoM. 
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SECT.  SO  conspicuous  after  the  commeocemeiit  of  these  ex- 
peditions, as  to  meet  the  eye  of  every  observer.  Vsp 
rious  circumstances  concurred  towards  this,  from  an 
enumeration  of  which  it  will  appear,  that,  by  attending 
to  the  progress  and  effects  of  the  crusades,  considerable 
light  is  thrown  upon  the  subject  of  my  inquiries.  Great 
armies,  conducted  by  the  most  illustrious  princes  and 
nobles  of  Europe,  and  composed  of  men  of  the  most 
enterprising  spirit  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  it,  marched 
towards  Palestine,  through  countries  far  advanced 
beyond  those  which  they  left  in  every  species  of  im- 
provement. They  beheld  the  dawn  of  prosperity  in 
the  republics  of  Italy,  which  had  begun  to  vie  with 
each  other  in  the  arts  of  industry,  and  in  their  efforts 
to  engross  the  lucrative  commerce  with  the  East.  They 
next  admired  the  more  advanced  state  of  opulence  and 
splendour  in  Constantinople,  raised  to  a  pre-eminence 
above  all  the  cities  then  known,  by  its  extensive  trade, 
particularly  that  which  it  carried  on  with  India,  and 
the  countries  beyond  it.  They  afterwards  served  in 
those  provinces  of  Asia  through  which  the  commodities 
of  the  East  were  usually  conveyed,  and  became  mas- 
ters of  several  cities  which  had  been  staples  of  that 
trade.  They  established  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem, 
which  subsisted  near  two  hundred  years.  They  took 
possession  of  the  throne  of  the  Greek  empire,  and 
governed  it  above  half  a  century.  Amidst  such  a  variety 
of  events  and  operations,  the  ideas  of  the  fierce  war- 
riors of  Europe  gradually  opened  and  improved ;  they 
became  acquainted  with  the  policy  and  arts  of  the 
people  whom  they  subdued  ;  they  observed  the  soiurces 
of  their  wealth,  and  availed  themselves  of  all  this 
knowledge.  Antioch  and  Tyre,  when  conquered  by 
the  crusaders,  were  flourishing  cities,  inhabited  by 
opulent  merchants,  who  supplied  all  the  nations  trading 
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ft  the  Klediterranean  with  the  productions  of  the  East  ;* 
and,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  incidental  occur-  ■. 
Fences,  mentioned  by  the  historians  of  the  holy  war, 
who,  being  mostly  priests  and  monks,  had  their  atten- 
tion directed  to  objects  very  different  from  those  re- 
lating to  commerce,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that 
berth  in  Constantinople,  while  subjected  to  the  Franks, 
tnd  in  the  ports  of  Syria  acquired  by  the  ChristiauB, 
the  k)ng>established  trade  with  the  East  continued  to 
be  protected  and  encouraged. 

Bat  though  commerce  may  have  been  only  a  second- 
ary object  with  the  martial  leaders  of  the  crusades, 
mgagod  in  perpetual  hostilities  with  the  Turks  on  one 
hand,  and  with  the  soldans  of  Egypt  on  the  other,  it 
was  the  primary  object  with  the  associates,  in  con- 
junction with  whom  they  carried  on  their  operations. 
Numerous  as  the  armies  were  which  assumed  the 
cross,  and  enterprising  as  the  fanatical  zeal  was  with 
which  tlicy  were  animated,  they  could  not  have  accom- 
pGfthcd  their  pur|)ose,  or  even  hnvc  reached  the  seat 
of  tbeir  warfare,  without  securing  tlie  assistance  of  the 
Italian  states.  None  of  the  other  European  powers 
could  either  fumifih  a  sufficient  number  of  transports 
to  ooiive%-  the  urmics  of  the  crusaders  to  the  coast  of 
Dalmatia,  whence  they  mnrehed  to  Constantinople,  the 
place  uf  general  rendezvous ;  or  were  able  to  supply 
tbeai  with  military  stores  and  provisions  in  such  abun- 
daace  as  to  enable  them  to  invade  a  distant  country. 
Id  all  the  mcceesive  expeditions,  the  fleets  of  the  Ge- 
noese, of  the  Pisans.  or  of  the  Venetians,  kept  on  the 
coast  as  the  annies  advanced  by  land,  and,  supplying 
tbcQ)  from  time  to  time,  with  whatever  was  wanting, 
angraaaed  all  the  profits  of  o  bruuch  of  commerce 
,  in  every  age,  has  been  extremely  lucrative.     It 

•  IM.  Tfr.  Kb.  *m.  e.  i.   Alb.  A<|a«».  Hi>t.  Himx.  *p.  Gnti  DrI,  wal.  I. 
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was  with  all  the  intereated  attention  €i  maidtttiti^ 
that  the  Italians  afforded  their  aid.  On  the  lednctkai 
of  any  place  in  which  ihey  found  it  for  their  iatenat 
to  settle,  thejr  obtained  from  the  omsaden  Yaloabk 
immnnities  of  diffisrent  kinds ;  freedom  ci  trade ;  an 
abatement  of  the  usnal  duties  paid  for  what  was  im- 
ported and  exported,  or  a  total  exemption  from  them; 
the  property  of  entire  suburbs  in  some  dtisa,  and  of 
extensLve  streets  in  others ;  and  a  privilege  granted  to 
every  person  who  resided  within  their  preoiDota^  or 
who  traded  under  their  protection,  of  being  tried  by 
their  own  hws,  and  by  judges  of  their  own  appoint- 
ment.^  In  consequence  of  so  many  advantagiaap  we 
can  trace,  during  the  progress  of  the  cmsadea,  a  rapid 
increase  of  wealth  and  of  power  in  all  the  oommerad 
states  of  Italy.  Every  port  open  to  trade  waa  fre- 
quented by  their  merdmnts,  who,  having  now  engnimad 
entirely  the  commerce  of  the  East^  strove  with  audi 
active  emulation  to  find  new  markets  for  the  com- 
modities which  it  furnished,  that  they  extended  a  taste 
for  them  to  many  parts  of  Europe  in  which  thqr  had 
hitherto  been  little  known. 

Two  events  happened,  prior  to  the  termination  of 
the  holy  war,  which,  by  acquiring  to  the  Venetians 
and  Genoese  the  possession  of  several  provinces  in 
the  Greek  empire,  enabled  them  to  supply  Eunqpe 
more  abundantiy  with  all  the  productions  of  the  East 
The  first  was  the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  four,  by  the 
Venetians,  and  the  leaders  of  the  fourth  crusade.  An 
account  of  the  political  interests  and  intrigues  whidi 
formed  this  alliance,  and  turned  the  hallowed  armB 
destined  to  deliver  the  holy  city  from  the  dominion  of 
infidels,  against  a  Christian  monarch,  is  foreign  from 
the  design  of  this  Disquisition.     Constantinople  was 

^  Hist,  of  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  p.  27,  28. 
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taken  by  Btorm,  and  plundered  by  the  confederntes. 
An  eari  of  Flanders  was  placed  on  the  imperial  throne.  ^ 
The  dominions  which  still  remained  subject  to  the 
successors  of  Constantine  were  divided  into  four  parts, 
one  of  which  being  allotted  to  the  new  emperor,  for 
supporting  the  dignity  and  expense  of  government,  an 
equal  partition  of  the  otlicr  three  was  made  between 
the  Venetians  and  the  chiefs  of  the  crusade.  The 
funncr,  who,  both  in  concerting  and  in  conducting  this 
entoqirisc,  kept  their  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  what 
might  be  most  for  the  emolument  of  their  comaiorce, 
secured  the  territories  of  greatest  value  to  a  trading 
people.  They  obtained  some  part  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
at  that  time  the  seat  of  flourishing  manufactures,  par- 
licuiariy  of  silk.  They  liecame  masters  of  several  of 
the  lai^'il  and  best -cultivated  islands  in  the  Arcbi- 
pdngo,  and  established  a  chain  of  scttlenieuls,  partly 
HJBlitary  and  partly  conmiercial,  e.\tending  from  the 
^Bdriutic  to  the  Jlosphorus."  Many  Venetians  settled 
^Kk  Constantinople,  and  without  obstruction  from  their 
warlike  astuxiates,  little  attentive  to  the  arts  of  indus- 
tiT.  they  engrossed  the  various  branches  of  trade  which 
bad  BO  long  enriched  that  capital.  Two  of  these  par- 
tictUarly  attracted  their  attention  ;  the  silk  trade,  and 
that  with  India.  From  the  reij^ii  of  Justinian,  it  wag 
moatly  in  Greece,  and  some  of  the  adjacent  islands, 
that  aiik-worms,  which  he  first  introduced  into  £iUY}pe, 
were  reared.  The  product  of  their  labours  was  manu- 
bctured  into  stuffs  of  various  kinds  in  many  cities  of 
tlw  empire.  Uut  it  was  in  Constantinople,  the  seat 
o(o{KileDce  and  luxury,  that  the  demand  for  a  com- 
nodity  of  such  high  price  was  greatest,  and  there,  of 
OOOBNllieDCe,  the  commerce  of  »iilk  naturally  centred. 
Ib  aaaorting  cargoes  fur  the  several  ports  in  which 

"*nd^  Chi«aie.  ap.  Muni-   Srn[>t.   R».   Umi.  xH.  ill.  p.  SIS.     Mar. 
^  ?IM  tf  DmU  di  T(fin.  Mnni,  >ot,  iili,  p.  M^ 
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SECT,    they  traded,  the  Venetians  had  for  some  time  fomid 
silk  to  be  an  essential  article,  as  it  continued  to  grow 
more  and  more  into  request  in  every  part  of  Europe. 
By  the  residence  of  so  many  of  their  citizens  in  Con- 
stantinople, and  by  the  immunities  granted  to  them, 
they  not  only  procured  silk  in  such  abundance,  and 
on  such  terms,  as  enabled  them  to  carry  on  trade  more 
extensively,  and  with  greater  profit  than  formerly,  but 
they  became  so   thoroughly   acquainted   with   eveiy 
branch  of  the  silk  manufacture,  as  induced  them  to 
attempt  the  establishment  of  it  in  their  own  dominions. 
The  measures  taken  for  this  purpose  by  individuals, 
as  well  as  the  regulations  framed  by  the  state,  were 
concerted  with  so  much  prudence,  and  executed  with 
such  success,  that  in  a  short  time  the  silk  fabrics  d 
Venice  vied  with  those  of  Greece  and  Sicily,  and  con- 
tributed both  to  enrich  the  republic,  and  to  enlaige 
the  sphere  of  its  commerce.     At  the  same  time,  the 
Venetians  availed  themselves  of  the  influence  which 
they  had  acquired  in  Constantinople,  in  order  to  im- 
prove their  Indian  trade.     The  capital  of  the  Greek 
empire,  besides  the  means  of  being  supplied  with  the 
productions  of  the  East,  which  it  enjoyed  in  common 
with  the  other  commercial  cities  of  Europe,  received 
a  considerable  portion  of  them  by  a  channel  pecuUar 
to  itself.     Some  of  the  most  valuable  commodities  of 
India  and  China  were  conveyed  overland,  by  routes 
which  I  have  described,  to  the  Black  sea,  and  thence 
by  a  short   navigation  to  Constantinople.      To   this 
market,  the  best  stored  of  any  except  Alexandria,  the 
Venetians  had  now  easy  access,  and  the  goods  which 
they  purchased  there  made  an  addition  of  great  conse- 
quence to  what  they  were  accustomed  to  acquire  in 
the  ports  of  Egypt  and  Syria.     Thus,  while  the  Latin 
empire    in   Constantinople   subsisted,    the    Venetians 
possessed  such  advantages  over  all  their  rivals,  that 
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Ibeir  commerr«  extended  greatly,  and  it  was  chiefly     sect. 

thein  every  part  of  Europe  received  the  com- — — '-^^-' 
lities  of  the  East. 
The  other  event  which  I  had  in  view,  was  the  sub- 
version of  the  dominion  of  tlie  Latins  in  Constantinople, 
»nd  the  n^-estnbUshinent  of  the  imperial  family  on  the 
throne.  This  was  effected  after  a  period  of  fifty-seven 
year*,  partly  by  n  transient  effort  of  vigour,  with  which 
indii^alion  at  a  foreign  yoke  aniuiatcd  the  Greeks,  and 
partly  by  the  [wwerfnl  assistance  which  they  received 
from  the  republic  of  Genoa.  The  Genoese  were  so 
MTiuiblc:  of  the  advantages  which  the  Venetians,  their 
rivals  in  trade,  derived  from  their  union  with  the  Latin 
empcrom  of  Constantinople,  that,  in  order  to  deprive 
thorn  of  these,  they  surmounted  the  most  deep-rooted 
prrjudincs  of  their  age,  and  combined  with  the  Bchis- 
malic  Greeks,  to  dethrone  a  monarch  protected  by  the 
p8(jBl  power,  setting  at  defiance  the  thunders  of  the 
Vatican,  which  at  that  time  made  the  greatest  princes 
tremble.  This  undertaking,  bold  and  impious  as  it 
was  then  deemed,  proved  successful.  In  recompense 
for  their  signal  services,  the  gratitude  or  weakness  of 
the  Greek  emperor,  among  other  donations,  bestowed 
upon  the  Genoese  Pcra,  the  chief  sidiurb  of  Constan- 
tiDopW.  to  be  held  as  a  fief  of  the  empire,  together  with 

exemption  from  the  accustomed  duties  on  goods 
irted  and  exported,  ns  gave  them  a  decided  supe- 
tiority  over  every  competitor  in  trade.  With  the  vigi- 
lant attention  of  merchants,  the  Genoese  availed  them- 
•ehres  of  this  favourable  situation.  They  surrounded 
Ihcir  new  settlement  in  I'cra,  with  fortifications.  They 
rendeivd  their  factories  on  the  adjacent  coasts  places 
of  itrength.'  They  were  masters  of  the  harbour  of 
Constantinople  more  than  the  Greeks  themselves.  The 
whole  trade  of  the  Block  sea  came  into  their  hands ; 
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SECT,  and,  not  satisfied  with  this,  they  took  possession  oi 
^  ^'  part  of  the  Chersonesus  Taurica,  the  modem  Crimea^ 
and  rendered  Caffa,  its  principal  town,  the  chief  seat 
of  their  trade  with  the  East,  and  the  port  in  which 
all  its  productions,  conveyed  to  the  Black  sea  by 
the  different  routes  I  have  formerly  described,  were 
landed.* 

In  consequence  of  this  resolution,  Genoa  became  the 
greatest  commercial  power  in  Europe ;  and  if  the  enter- 
prising industry  and  intrepid  courage  of  its  citizens  had 
been  under  the  direction  of  wise  domestic  policy,  it 
might  have  long  held  that  rank.  But  never  was  there 
a  contrast  more  striking,  than  between  the  internal 
administration  of  the  two  rival  republics  of  Venice  and 
Genoa.  In  the  former,  government  was  conducted 
with  steady  systematic  prudence ;  in  the  latter,  it  was 
consistent  in  nothing  but  a  fondness  for  novelty,  and 
a  propensity  to  change.  The  one  enjoyed  a  perpetual 
calm,  the  other  was  agitated  with  all  the  storms  and 
vicissitudes  of  faction.  The  increase  of  wealth,  which 
flowed  into  Genoa  from  the  exertions  of  its  merchants, 
did  not  counterbalance  the  defects  in  its  political  con- 
stitution ;  and,  even  in  its  most  prosperous  state,  we 
may  discern  the  appearance  of  symptoms  which  fore- 
boded a  diminution  of  its  opulence  and  power. 

As  long,  however,  as  the  Genoese  retained  the  ascend- 
ant which  they  had  acquired  in  the  Greek  empire,  the 
Venetians  felt  their  commercial  transactions  with  it  to 
be  carried  on  upon  such  unequal  terms,  that  their  mer- 
chants visited  Constantinople  seldom,  and  with  reluct- 
ance ;  and  in  order  to  procure  the  commodities  of  the 
East  in  such  quantities  as  were  demanded  in  the  various 
parts  of  Europe  which  they  were  accustomed  to  supply, 

e  Folieta,  Hist.  Genuens.  ap.  Grsev.  Thes.  Antiq.  Ital.  i.  387.  De  Marinif 
de  Genuens.  Dignit.  ib.  1486.  Niceph.  Greg.  lib.  xiii.  c.  12,  Murmt.  AnnsL 
d'ltal.  lib.  vii.  c.  351.     See  Note  XLIII. 
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tbcy  were  obligfid  to  resort  to  the  ancieut  staples  of  sect, 
that  tratle.  Of  these  Alexandria  was  tlic  chief,  and  the  .^-.4  - 
most  abundantly  suppht;d,  as  the  conveyance  of  Indian 
pnoda  by  land  through  Asia,  to  any  of  the  ports  of  the 
Mcditorranean,  was  often  rendered  impracticable  by 
the  incursions  of  'l\irks'.  Tartars,  and  other  hordes, 
which  successively  desolated  that  fertile  country,  or 
contendetl  for  the  dominion  of  it.  But  under  tlie 
luilitnry  and  vigorous  government  of  the  soldans  of  the 
Mauialuks,  security  and  order  were  steadily  main- 
tained  in  Egypt,  and  trade,  though  loaded  with  heavy 
diities,  was  open  to  all.  In  proportion  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Genoese,  in  engrossing  the  commerce  of 
Cooatantioople  and  the  Black  sea/  the  Venetians 
foond  it  more  and  more  necessary  to  enlarge  their 
iransartions  with  Alexandria. 

But  such  an  avowed  intercourse  with  infidels  being 
eoniidered,  in  that  age,  as  unbecoming  the  character 
of  Christiiins,  the  senate  of  Venice,  in  order  to  silence 
it«  own  scnipica,  or  those  of  its  subjects,  had  recourse 
to  the  iofallihie  authority  of  the  pope,  who  was  sup- 
pOMd  to  bo  possessed  of  power  to  dispense  with  the 
rigoroua  observation  of  the  most  sacred  laws,  and 
obuined  permission  from  him  to  fit  out  annually  a 
•pecific  number  of  ships  for  the  ports  of  Egypt  and 
of  FtHs.*  Ij'nder  this  sanction,  the  republic  con- 
dudi  d  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  the  soldans  of 
Sgyp:,  on  equitable  tenns;  in  consequence  of  which 
tbe  srnate  appointed  one  consul  to  reside  in  Alex- 
andria, and  another  in  Damascus,  in  a  public  cha- 
ncter,  and  to  exercise  a  mercantile  jurisdiction  author- 
ized by  the  soldans.  I'nder  their  protection,  Venetian 
EDCTchaDts  and  artisians  settled  iti  each  of  these  cities. 
Amient  prejudices  and  antipathies  were  forgotten,  and 
their  inatiial  interests  established,  for  the  tirst  time, 

'Sm  KMc  XLIV.  )  Sec  Note  XLV. 
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SBcr.   a  fair  and  open  trade  between  Ghiirtiaiis  and  Maho* 
™'     medans.' 

While^the  Venetians  and  Gfenoeae  were  altwiiatal^ 
making  those  extraordinary  ^orts,  in  order  to  engnM 
all  the  advantages  of  supplying  Eozqfie  with  Um  jn^ 
ductions  of  the  East,  the  republic  of  Fiorenoc^  origi»* 
ally  a  commercial  democracy,  applied  with  aadi^|«n^ 
venng  vigour  to  trade,  and  the  genius  (tf  tha  peofk^ 
as  well  as  the  nature  of  their  institutions,  ware  so 
favourable  to  its  prc^;ress,  that  the  state  advancssA 
rapidly  in  power,  and  the  people  in  opulence*  Bat  as 
the  Florentines  did  not  possess  any  commodioaa  saa* 
port,  their  active  exertions  were  directed  duefly  towHdi 
the  improvement  of  their  manufactures  and  domeslie 
industry.  About  tfaie  b^inning  of  the  fourteenth  esi^ 
tury,  the  Florentine  manufiMstures  of  vaiioaa  ]dnd% 
particularly  those  of  silk  and  woollen  doth^  appear,  fiimi 
the  enumeration  of  a  well-dnformed  historian,  to  haia 
been  very  considerable.'  The  connexion  whidi  they 
formed  in  different  parts  of  EiuDpe,  by  furnishing  them 
with  the  productions  of  their  own  industry,  led  thmn  to 
engage  in  another  branch  of  trade,  that  of  banking. 
In  this  they  soon  became  so  eminent,  that  the  money 
transactions  of  almost  every  kingdom  in  Europe  passed 
through  their  hands,  and  in  many  of  them  th^  wen 
intrusted  with  the  collection  and  administration  of  the 
public  revenues.  In  consequence  of  the  activity  and 
success  with  which  they  conducted  their  manufiuAure^ 
and  money  transactions,  the  former  always  attended 
with  certain  though  moderate  profit,  the  latter  lucrative 
in  a  high  degree,  at  a  period  when  neither  the  interest 
of  money,  nor  the  premium  on  bills  of  exchange,  were 
settled  with  accuracy,  Florence  became  one  of  the  first 

I*  Sandi,  Storia  Civile  Veneziana,  lib.  ▼.  c.  15,  p.  218,  &c. 
'  Giov.  Villani,  Hist.  Floreiit.  ap.  Marat.  Script.  Rer.  Ttal.  ▼ol.  ziiL  p.  Stt. 
Deir  Istorie  Florentine  di  Scip.  Ammirato,  lib.  iy.  p.  151 ;  BIk  nii.  p.  299. 
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« in  Christendom,  mid  many  of  its  citizens  extremely  sect. 
opulent.  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  the  head  of  a  family  which  _i'i_> 
rose  from  obscurity  by  its  success  in  trade,  was  reckoned 
the  most  wealthy  merchant  ever  known  in  Europe;' 
■ud  in  acts  of  public  munificence,  as  we^l  as  of  private 
geuetoeity,  in  the  patronage  of  learning,  and  in  the 
eDcouragement  of  usefiJ  and  elegant  arts,  no  monarch 
of  the  age  could  vie  with  him.  Whether  the  Medici, 
in  tbeir  first  mercantile  transactions,  carried  on  any 
commerce  with  the  East,  I  have  not  been  able  to  dis- 
ooTef.'  It  is  more  probable,  I  should  think,  that  their 
trade  was  confined  to  the  same  articles  with  that  of 
tbeir  countrymen.  But  as  soon  as  the  commonwealth,  a.d.  uos. 
by  the  conquest  of  Pisn,  had  acquired  a  communication 
with  the  ocean,  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  who  had  the  chief 
directioD  of  its  affairs,  endeavoured  to  procure  for  liis 
country  ei  share  in  tliat  lucrative  commerce  which  had 
nised  Venice  and  Genoa  so  far  above  all  the  other 
Italian  states.  With  this  view  ambassadors  were  sent  a.d.  142». 
to  Alexandria  in  order  to  prevail  with  the  soldan  to 
open  that,  and  the  other  |>orts  of  his  dominions,  to 
the  subjects  of  the  republic,  and  to  admit  them  to  a 
participation  in  all  the  commercial  privUeges  which 
were  enjoyed  by  the  Venetians.  The  negotiation  ter- 
minatrd  with  such  success,  that  the  Florentines  seem 
to  hsTO  obtained  some  share  in  the  Indian  trade;" 
aod  won  after  this  period,  we  find  spices  enumerated 

^MMong  the  commodities  iiiiporttjd  by  the  Florentines 

^^■k*  Knglnnd ' 

^V  In  KHue  parts  of  this  Disquisition,  concerning  the 
mtmv  and  course  of  trade  with  the  East,  I  have  been 
obliged  U>  grope  my  way,  and  often  under  the  giiid- 


*  Pr.  HIA.  Brvliu,  Hiat.  Flgr.  p.  31,  62.  Cbnui.  EBgntrinDn.  ■!>.  MnnL 
iat|N.  Rcr.  luL  loL  iIt.  p.  1007.  Deoina,  lUfol.  d'lulir,  torn.  ti.  p. 
to.  Ac  'S«NoteXLVI. 
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SECT,  ance  of  very  feeble  lights.  But,  as  we  are  now  ap» 
proaching  to  the  period  when  the  modern  ideas,  with 
respect  to  the  importance  of  commerce,  began  to  unfdd, 
and  attention  to  its  progress  and  effects  became  a  moie 
considerable  qbject  of  policy,  we  may  hope  to  carry  on 
what  researches  yet  remain  to  be  made,  with  greater 
certainty  and  precision.  To  this  growing  attention  we 
are  indebted  for  the  account  which  Marino  Sanudo,  a 
Venetian  nobleman,  gives  of  the  Indian  trade,  as  car- 
ried on  by  his  countrymen,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  They  were  supplied,  as  he  infcvms 
us,  with  the  productions  of  the  East  in  two  different 
ways.  Those  of  small  bulk  and  high  value,  such  as 
cloves,  nutmegs,  mace,  gems,  pearls,  &c.,  were  con- 
veyed from  the  Persian  gulf  up  the  Tigris  to  Bassora, 
and  thence  to  fiagdat,  from  which  they  were  carried 
to  some  port  on  the  Mediterranean.  All  more  bulky 
goods,  such  as  pepper,  ginger,  cinnamon,  &c.  together 
with  some  portion  of  the  more  valuable  articles,  were 
conveyed  by  the  ancient  route  to  the  Red  sea,  and 
thence  across  the  desert,  and  down  the  Nile  to  Alex- 
andria. The  goods  received  by  the  former  route  were, 
as  Sanudo  observes,  of  superior  quality;  but,  fix)m  the 
tediousness  and  expense  of  a  distant  land-carriage,  the 
supply  was  often  scanty ;  nor  can  he  conceal,  though 
contrary  to  a  favourite  project  which  he  had  in  view 
when  he  wrote  the  treatise  to  which  I  refer,  that,  from 
the  state  of  the  countries  through  which  the  caravans 
passed,  this  mode  of  conveyance  was  frequently  pre- 
carious, and  attended  with  danger.*" 

It  was  in  Alexandria  only  that  the  Venetians  found 
always  a  certain  and  full  supply  of  Indian  goods ;  and 
as  these  were  conveyed  thither  chiefly  by  water-carriage, 
they  might  have  purchased  them  at  a  moderate  price, 
if  the  soldans  had  not  imposed  upon  them  duties  which 

°  Mar.  Sanuti,  Secreta  Fidelium  Cnicis,  p.  22,  &c.  ap.  Bongarsium. 
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amounted  to  a  thin!  part  of  their  full  value.  Under  sect. 
this  and  every  othiT  disndviiiitagc,  however,  it  was  -..^.^^-l^^ 
Decessary  to  procure  tliem,  as  from  maiiy  concurring 
circumstance-s,  particularly  a  more  extensive  inter- 
course established  among  thu  different  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, the  dcumiid  for  them  continued  to  increase  greatly 
during  the  fourteenth  century.  By  the  irruptions  of 
the  various  hostile  tribes  of  barbarians,  who  took  pos- 
session of  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  that  powerful 
bond  by  whicli  the  Romans  had  united  together  all 
the  people  of  their  vast  empire  was  entirely  dissolved, 
uid  such  discouragement  was  given  to  the  conimuni- 
catioo  of  one  nation  with  another,  as  would  appear 
altogether  incredible,  if  the  evidence  of  it  rested  wholly 
upuu  the  testimony  of  historians,  and  were  not  con- 
finued  by  what  is  still  more  authentic,  the  express 
omctmciit  of  laws.  Several  statutes  of  this  kind,  which 
the  jurisprudence  of  almost  every  European 
ion,  I  have  enumerated  and  explained  in  another 
k.'  But  when  the  wants  and  desires  of  men  mul- 
ied,  and  they  found  that  other  countries  could 
lish  the  means  of  supplying  and  gratifying  them, 
Ihe  hiisUle  sentiments  which  kept  nations  at  a  distance 
&om  each  other  abated,  and  mutual  correspondence 
gnduaily  took  placs.  From  the  time  of  the  crusades, 
^h  first  brought  i>eopIe  hardly  known  to  one  ano- 
to  associate,  and  to  act  in  concert  during  two 
ituries,  in  pursuit  of  one  common  end,  several  cir- 
cumntaDces  had  co-operated  towards  accelerating  this 
gracrsJ  intercourse.  The  people  around  the  Baltic, 
hitboto  dreaded  and  abhorred  by  tlie  rest  of  Europe 
■8  pirates  and  invaders,  assumed  more  pacific  manners, 
and  began  now  to  visit  their  neighbours  as  merchants. 
Oocnrrenccs  foreign  from  the  subject  of  the  present 
inquiry  united  them  together  in  the   powerful  com- 

<  llui.  at  Churls  V.  id),  t.  |i.  ]3,  217.  Ac- 
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merdal  confederacy  so  famous  in  the  middle  ages, 
under  the  name  of  the  Hanseatic  league,  and  led  them 
to  establish  the  staple  of  their  trade  with  the  southern 
parts  of  Europe  in  Bruges.  Thither  the  merchants  of 
Italy,  particularly  those  of  Venice,  resorted ;  and  in 
return  for  the  productions  of  the  East,  and  the  manu- 
factures of  their  own  country,  they  received  not  only 
the  naval  stores  and  other  commodities  of  the  North, 
but  a  considerable  supply  of  gold  and  silver  from  the 
mines  in  various  provinces  of  Germany,  the  most  vain- 
able  and  productive  of  any  known  at  that  time  in 
Europe.**  Bruges  continued  to  be  the  great  mart  or 
storehouse  of  European  trade  during  the  period  to 
which  my  inquiries  extend.  A  regular  communication, 
formerly  unknown,  was  kept  up  there  among  all  the 
kingdoms  into  which  our  continent  is  divided,  and  we 
are  enabled  to  account  for  the  rapid  prepress  of  the 
Italian  states  in  wealth  and  power,  by  observing  how 
much  their  trade,  the  source  from  which  both  were 
derived,  must  have  augmented  upon  the  vast  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  Asiatic  goods,  when  all  the  ex- 
tensive countries  towards  the  north-east  of  Europe 
were  opened  for  their  reception. 

During  this  prosperous  and  improving  state  of  Indian 
commerce,  Venice  received  from  one  of  its  citizens  such 
new  information  concerning  the  countries  which  pro- 
duced the  precious  commodities  that  formed  the  most 
valuable  article  of  its  trade,  as  gave  an  idea  of  their 
opulence,  their  population,  and  their  extent,  which  rose 
far  above  all  the  former  conceptions  of  Europeans. 
From  the  time  that  the  Mahomedans  became  masters 
of  Egypt,  as  no  Christian  was  permitted  to  pass  through 
their  dominions  to  the  East,'  the  direct  intercourse  of 
Europeans  with  India  ceased  entirely.     The  account 

•J  Zimmerraann's  Polit.  Survey  of  Europe,  p.  102. 
'  Sauuto,  p.  23. 
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ft  by  Cosmas  Indicopleustes  in  the  sixth  century, 
!  I  know,  the  last  which  the  nations  of  the  ^ 
ved  from  any  person  who  had  visited  that 
COuotiy.  But  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  spirit  of  commerce,  now  become  more 
enterprising,  and  more  eager  to  discover  new  routes 
which  led  to  wealth,  induced  Marco  Polo,  a  Venetian 
of  8  noble  family,  after  trading  for  some  time  in  many 
of  the  opulent  cities  of  the  Lesser  Asia,  to  penetrate 
into  the  more  eastern  parts  of  that  continent,  as  far  as 
to  the  court  of  the  great  khan  on  the  frontier  of  China. 
During  the  course  of  twenty-six  years,  partly  employed 
in  mercantile  transactions,  and  partly  in  conducting 
negotiations  with  which  the  great  khan  intrusted  him, 
he  explored  many  regions  of  the  East  which  no  Euro- 
pean had  ever  visited. 

He  de«cril)es  the  great  kingdom  of  Cathay,  the  name 
by  which  China  is  still  known  in  many  parts  of  the 
East,'  and  travelled  through  it  from  Chambalu,  or 
Peking,  on  its  northern  frontier,  to  some  of  its  most 
southent  provinces.  He  visited  different  parts  of 
IndcwUn,  and  is  the  first  who  mentions  Bengal  and 
Guzzcrot,  by  their  present  names,  as  great  and  opulent 
kingdoms.  Besides  what  he  discovered  in  his  jonrncya 
by  land,  he  made  more  than  one  voyage  in  the  Indian 
ooeao,  and  acquired  some  information  concerning  an 
iiland  which  he  calls  Zipangri  or  Cipango,  probably 
Japan.  He  visited  in  person  Java,  Sumatra,  and  se- 
veral islands  contiguous  to  them,  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
ood  the  coast  of  Malabar  as  far  as  the  gulf  of  Cambay, 
to  all  which  he  gives  the  names  that  they  now  bear. 
TTiis  was  the  most  extensive  sun'ey  hitherto  made  of 
the  East,  and  the  moat  complete  dcscriptiou  of  it  ever 
given  by  any  Kuro{>ean ;  and,  in  on  age  which  had 

•H«*MdC,    Hib.   Orifflil     irtic.    KlMllta,        Slevart.  AiwuDl   of  Thibet. 
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.SECT,   hardly  any  knowledge  of  those  regions  bat  what 

^.JSl^  derived  from  the  geography  of  Ptolemy,  not  only  thy 
Venetians,  but  all  the  people  of  E  mope,  were  astoiAhBd 
at  the  discovery  of  immense  eountries  opened  to  theb 
view  beyond  what  had  hitherto  been  leputed  the  ut- 
most botmdaiy  of  the  earth  in  that  quarter.^ 

But  while  men  of  leisure  and  speculation  ooonpied 
themselves  with  examining  the  discoveries  dl  Ifaroo 
Polo,  which  gave  rise  to  conjectures  and  theories,  pro- 
ductive of  most  important  consequences,  an  event  hap- 
pened, that  drew  the  attention  dT  all  Europe,  and  had 
a  most  conspicuous  e£fect  upon  the  course  of  that  trade, 
the  pn^;ress  of  which  I  am  endeavouring  to  trace. 

The  event  to  which  I  allude  is  the  final  oonquest  of 
the  Greek  empire  by  Mahomet  II.,  and  the  establishing 

A.D.  1453.  the  seat  of  the  Turkish  government  in  Gonstantinc^ 
The  immediate  effect  of  this  great  revolution  was,  thst 
the  Genoese  residing  in  Pera,  involved  in  the  gmsfsl 
calamity,  were  obliged  not  only  to  abandon  that  settfe- 
ment,  but  all  those  which  they  had  made  on  the  adja- 
cent sea-coast,  after  they  had  been  in  their  possessiim 
near  two  centuries.     Not  long  after,  the  victorious 

A.D.  1474.  arms  of  the  sultan  expelled  them  from  Caffii,  and  eveiy 
other  place  which  they  held  in  the  Crimea."  Con- 
stantinople was  no  longer  a  mart  open  to  the  naticHis 
of  the  West  for  Indian  commodities,  and  no  supply 
of  them  cotdd  now  be  obtained  but  in  Egypt  and  the 
ports  of  Syria,  subject  to  the  soldans  of  the  Mameluks. 
The  Venetians,  in  consequence  of  the  protection  and 
privileges  which  they  had  secured  by  their  conunercial 
treaty  with  those  powerful  princes,  carried  on  trade  m 
every  part  of  their  dominions  with  such  advantage,  as 
gave  them  a  superiority  over  every  competitor.  Genoa, 
which  had  long   been  their  most  formidable  rival, 

t  See  Note  XLVIII. 

"  Folieta,  Hist.  Genu.  602,  626.     Murat  Annali  d'ltoL  ix.  451. 
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liumbled  by  the  loss  of  its  possessions  in  the  East,  and  sect. 
weakened  hy  domestic  dissensions,  declined  so  fast,  _— .-^ 
that  it  was  obliged  to  court  foreign  protection,  and 
submitted  alternately  to  the  dominion  of  the  dukes  of 
Mduti  nnd  the  kings  of  France.  In  consequence  of 
this  diminution  of  their  political  power,  the  commcr- 
eini  exertions  of  the  Genoese  became  less  vigorous.  A 
I  feeble  attempt  which  they  made  to  recover  that  shore 
f  the  Indian  trade  wliicli  they  had  formerly  enjoyed, 
'  offering  to  enter  into  treaty  with  the  soldaus  of 
jrpt  u|)0n  terms  similar  to  those  which  had  been 
anted  to  thu  Venetians,  proved  unsuccessful ;  and, 
ring  the  remainder  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Venice 
nipplied  the  greater  port  of  Europe  with  the  produc- 
tions of  the  East,  and  carried  on  trade  to  an  extent 
»iUr  beyond  what  had  been  known  iu  those  times. 
H^  The  state  of  the  other  European  nations  was  ex- 
Hlbetnely  favourable  to  the  conmiereial  progress  of  the 
Yeaetiuu.  England,  desolated  by  the  civil  wars  which 
the  unhappy  contest  between  the  houses  of  York  and 
Lwieuter  excited,  had  hardly  begun  to  turn  its  atten- 
tion towards  those  objects  and  pursuits  to  which  it  in 
indebted  for  its  present  opulence  and  power.  In 
Ftvnoe,  the  fatal  eticcts  of  the  English  arms  and  eon< 
quests  were  still  felt,  and  the  king  had  neither  acquired 
power,  nor  the  people  inclinatiou,  to  direct  the  national 
nius  and  activity  to  the  arts  uf  peace.  The  imioa 
I  the  different  kingdoms  of  Spain  was  not  yet  com- 
Hume  of  itH  most  fertile  provinces  were  still 
bder  the  dominion  of  the  Moors,  with  whom  the 
I  monarclis  waged  {>cr]K;lnal  war ;  and,  except 
^hf  the  Catalans,  little  attention  was  paid  to  foreign 
trade.  Portugal,  though  it  had  alrewly  entered  u[>on 
Ihst  career  of  tlimnvery  which  terminated  with  most 
tpjendid  success,  had  not  yet  made  such  progress  iu 
it  SI  lo  be  entitled  to  any  high  rank  among  the  com- 
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T"-:  v:.,.-  -:-  -  f:::^.ri  "^'t  :*r::  -  :•:  :if  West.  In 
..  •:---:  -.i^:--  .:-  >l::_:  ijj?  :»r:i  "l-r  rric::^.^  01  the 
}  "-i^::-^  -..:  I  .-.:  -_.  Zi^_tI.  i-i.  iiicr  their 
-■.^z...z  ::  .*^-r  I--:;r:iz  ^i:::i5  I~  b-::l:  periods 
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:_?  -riiT   t  rr-  -"i::  _.  >:  r^i  irmid  :i  :he  precious 

■:.r  "•^''--:  ::  :ii  Zi^:.  ze--:?  ::  r::uni.  From  what- 
■:  -::  ^:sr  L^izi:  li"f  Trii.  .o.^isiir.ed  by  this  gradual 
'z.\.:  :::■/ :.:i" '.r  iii^:Lu:::z  ::  :l:eir  ^old  and  silver 
•.vh-::Lt:  i  rf.;'.  :r  m'.v  a^  iu:a^j:arv  loss,  it  is  not 
::i'.u:..'r.-:r.:  i:*:::  ll:  :::  ::.:>  p'?.ce  to  inquire  or  to  de- 
t»T::.^:.-:  .  :*:.•:•  Vo:. -::.;::?  ^vere,  in  a  sreat  measure, 
e.v-Ujpv.'i.  Ti*ey  liad  no  direct  intercourse  with  India. 
'J'liov  lound  in  Euvnt.  ur  in  Svria,  warehouses  filled 
with  all  tho  commodities  of  the  East,  imported  by  the 
Malionifrfians ;  and  from  the  best  accounts  we  have, 
with  respect  to  the  nature  of  their  trade,  they  pur- 
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chased  tliem  more  frequently  by  barter  than  with  ready  sect. 
money.  Eg>'pt,  the  chief  mart  for  Indian  goods,  though  — — i — 
a  most  fertile  country,  is  destitute  of  many  things 
requisite  in  on  improved  state  of  society,  either  for 
accommodation  or  for  ornament.  Too  limited  in  ex- 
tent, and  too  highly  cultivated  to  afford  space  for 
lorests ;  too  level  to  have  mines  for  the  useful  metals  ; 
it  must  be  supplied  with  timber  for  building,  with 
iron,  lead,  tin,  and  brass,  by  inkportation  from  other 
ooantries.  The  Egyptians,  while  under  the  dominiou 
of  the  Mameluks,  seem  not  themselves  to  have  traded 
ID  the  ports  of  any  Christian  state,  and  it  was  princi- 
pally from  the  Venetians  that  they  received  all  the 
articles  which  I  have  enumerated.  Besides  these,  the 
ingenuity  of  the  Venetian  artists  furnished  a  variety 
of  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  silk  stuffs  of  various 
fiibric,  cauiblcts,  mirrors,  arms,  ornaments  of  gold  and 
silver,  glass,  and  many  other  articles,  for  all  which 
tHey  found  a  ready  market  in  Egypt  and  Syria.  In 
return,  they  received  from  the  merchants  of  Alexandria 
spices  of  every  kind,  drugs,  gems,  pearls,  ivory,  cotton, 
and  lilk,  unwrought  as  welt  as  manufactured,  iu  many 
diiferent  forms,  and  other  productions  of  the  East, 
together  with  several  valuable  articles  of  Egyptian 
growth  or  fabric.  In  Alepjio.  Banith,  and  other  cities, 
besides  the  proper  commodities  of  India  brought  thither 
by  land,  they  added  to  their  cargoes  the  carpets  of 
Pcraia,  the  rich  wrought  silks  of  Damascus,  still  known 
by  the  name  taken  from  that  city,  and  various  produc- 
tious  of  art  and  nature  peculiar  to  Syria,  Palestine, 
and  Arabia.  If,  at  any  time,  their  demand  for  the 
productions  of  the  East  went  beyond  what  they  could 
.procure  io  exchange  for  their  own  manufactures,  that 
~  le  with  the  cities  of  the  Hanscatic  league,  which  I 
meiitiomil,  rumiahed  them  from  the  mines  of 
Gennany  with  a  regular  supply  of  gold  and  silver, 
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which  they  oould  cany,  with  adyantage,  to  the  mailDete 
of  Egjrpt  and  Syria. 

From  a  propensity,  remarkable  in  all  oommeioil 
states,  to  subject  the  operations  of  trade  to  politioal 
regulation  and  restraint,  the  authority  of  the  Yenetiai 
government  seems  to  have  been  interposed,  both  in  di* 
recting  the  importation  of  Asiatio  goods,  and  in  the  mods 
of  circulating  them  among  the  diffiarent  nations  of  Eu- 
rope. To  eveiy  considerable  staple  in  the  Mediterraneu 
a  certain  number  of  lai^  vessels,  known  by  the  name 
oiyakans  or  caracks^  was  fitted  out  on  the  public  ae- 
count,  and  returned  loaded  with  the  richest  merchaB- 
dise,'  the  profit  arising  firom  the  sale  of  whidi  most 
have  been  no  slender  addition  to  the  revenue  off  tiM 
republic.  Citizens,  however,  of  every  class,  particulailjf 
persons  of  noble  families,  were  encouraged  to  engage  in 
foreign  trade,  and  whoever  employed  a  vessel  of  a 
certain  burden  for  this  purpose,  received  a  oonsidenhle 
bounty  from  the  state/  It  was  in  the  same  manner, 
partly  in  ships  belonging  to  the  public,  and  partly  in 
those  of  private  traders,  that  the  Venetians  circulated 
through  Europe  the  goods  imported  from  the  East,  as 
well  as  the  produce  of  their  own  dominions  and  manu- 
factures. 

There  are  two  different  ways  by  which  we  may  come 
at  some  knowledge  of  the  magnitude  of  those  branches 
of  commerce  carried  on  by  the  Venetians.  The  one^ 
by  attending  to  the  great  variety  and  high  value  of  the 
commodities  which  they  imported  into  Bruges,  the 
storehouse  from  which  the  more  northern  nations  of 
Europe  were  supplied.  A  full  enumeration  of  these  is 
given  by  a  well-informed  author,  in  which  is  contained 
almost  every  article  deemed,  in  that  age,  essential  to 

*  Sabellicus,  Hist.  Rer.  Ven^t.  dec.  iv.  lib.  iii.  p.  868.     Denina,  Revol 
d'ltalie,  torn.  vi.  340. 

y  Sandi,  Stor.  Civ.  Venez.  lib.  viii.  891. 
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idation  or  to  elegance.'  The  other,  by  con-  ^^9^' 
sideling  the  effects  of  the  A'enetinn  trade  upon  the  '——-•—' 
dtiea  admitted  to  a  pnrtici|>ntiou  of  itij  advantages. 
Never  did  wealth  appear  more  conspicuously  in  the 
tnin  of  oommerce.  The  citizens  of  Bruges,  enriched 
bjr  it.  displayed  in  their  dress,  their  buildings,  and 
Dkode  of  living,  such  magnificence  as  even  to  mortify 
Utc  pride  aud  . excite  the  envy  of  royalty."  Antwerp, 
when  the  dtaple  wos  removed  thither,  soou  rivalled 
Bruges  in  opulence  and  splendour.  In  some  cities  of 
Gemumy,  particularly  in  Augsburg,  the  great  mart  for 
Indian  commodities  in  the  interior  parts  of  that  ex- 
tenisive  country,  we  meet  with  early  examples  of  such 
luge  fortunes  accumulated  by  mercantile  industry,  as 
raised  the  proprietors  of  them  to  high  rank  and  cou- 
sidcntien  in  the  empire. 

From  observing  this  remarkable  increase  of  opulence 
in  all  the  places  where  the  Venetians  had  an  established 
trade,  wc  ore  led  to  conclude,  that  the  profits  accruing 
to  thcniselvtw  from  the  different  branches  of  it.  espe- 
oally  that  witli  the  East,  must  have  been  still  more 
coBsidcruble.  It  is  impossible,  liowever,  without  in- 
romutioa  much  more  minute  than  tliat  to  which  we 
have  access,  to  form  an  estimate  of  this  with  accuracy  ; 
bat  various  circumstances  may  be  produced  to  esta- 
blidi.  in  general,  the  justness  of  this  conclusion.  From 
tlie  first  revival  of  a  commercial  spirit  in  Europe,  the 
Venetians  {losscssed  a  large  share  of  the  trade  with  the 
East.  It  continued  gruduully  lo  increase,  and.  during 
a  great  part  of  llic  til'teenth  century,  they  hod  nearly 
a  laaiK^ly  of  it.  This  was  productive  of  conse<{Ucncea 
attendiog  all  mono{)olies.  Wherever  there  is  no  com- 
petition,  aud  the  merchant  has  it  in  his  ]>ower  lo  regu- 
late the  market,  and  to  Ha  the  price  of  the  eonunoditii-^ 
vliicli  be  vends,  hi^  gains  will  be  exorbitant.     Some 
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iTCT.  idea  of  their  magnitude,  during  teveral  oentoriea^  nugf 
be  farmed,  by  attending  to  the  rate  of  the  piremiam  or 
interest  then  paid  for  the  use  of  mcmey.  Thia  it  mh 
doubtedly  the  most  eiact  standard  by  whidi  to  meaMBO 
the  profit  arising  from  the  capital  stodc  employed  in 
commerce;  for,  according  as  the  interest  of  monejr  ii 
high  or  low,  the  gain  acquired  by  the  use  of  it  must 
vary,  and  become  excessive  or  moderate.  From  the 
close  of  the  eleventh  century,  to  the  commencement  of 
the  sixteenth,  the  period  during  which  the.  Itafians 
made  their  chief  commercial  exertions,  the  rate  of 
interest  was  extremely  hig^  It  was  usually  twenty 
per  cent,  sometimes  above  that;  and  so  late  as  tbs 
year  one  thousand  five  hundred,  it  had  not  sank  fadow 
ten  or  twelve  per  cent.,  in  any  part  of  Europe.^  If  the 
profits  of  a  trade  so  extensive  as  that  of  the  YenetisDi 
corresponded  to  this  high  value  of  money,  it  oould  not 
fiedl  of  proving  a  source  of  great  value,  both  pdUiB 
and  private/  The  condition  of  Venice,  accordOnglf, 
during  the  period  under  review,  is  described  by  writers 
of  that  age,  in  terms  which  are  not  applicable  to  that 
of  any  other  country  in  Europe.  The  revenues  of  the 
republic,  as  well  as  the  wealth  amassed  by  individusls, 
exceeded  whatever  was  elsewhere  known.  In  the  msg- 
nificence  of  their  houses,  in  richness  of  furniture,  in 
profusion  of  plate,  and  in  everything  which  contri- 
buted  either  towards  elegance  or  parade  in  their  mode 
of  living,  the  nobles  of  Venice  surpassed  the  state  of 
the  greatest  monarchs  beyond  the  Alps.  Nor  was  sH 
this  display  the  effect  of  an  ostentatious  and  incon- 
siderate dissipation ;  it  was  the  natural  consequence  of 
successful  industry,  which,  having  accumulated  wealth 
with  ease,  is  entitled  to  enjoy  it  in  splendour.*' 

Never  did  the  Venetians  believe  the  power  of  their 
country  to  be  more  firmly  established,  or  rely  with 

i>  Hist,  of  Charles  V.  toL  i.  p.  286,  287.  «  See  Note  L. 

*  See  Note  LI. 
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later  confidence  on  the  continuance  and  increase  of  sect. 
its  opuli'nce,  than  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  '.^^^^^ 
_centnry,  when  two  events,  which  they  could  neither 
foresee  nor  prevent,  happened,  that  proved  fatal  to  both. 
The  one  was  the  discovery  of  America.  The  other  was 
the  opening  a  direct  course  of  navigation  to  the  East 
Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Of  all  occurrences 
in  tbe  history  of  the  human  nice,  these  are  undotibtedly 
imong  the  most  interesting;  and  as  they  occasioned 
■  remarkable  change  of  intercourse  among  the  different 
quarters  of  the  globe,  and  finally  establisbed  those 
commercial  ideas  and  arrangements  which  constitute 
the  chief  distinction  between  tbe  manners  and  policy 
of  ancient  and  of  modern  times,  an  account  of  them  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  subject  of  this  Disquiai^ 
tioD,  and  will  bring  it  to  that  period  which  I  have 
fixed  upon  for  its  boundary.  But  a.s  I  have  related 
the  rise  and  progress  of  tliese  discoveries  at  great 
length  in  another  work,'  a  rapid  view  of  them  is  all 
that  is  requisite  in  this  place. 

The  admiration  or  envy  with  which  the  other  nations 
["  Hurope  beheld  the  power  and  wealth  of  Venice,  led 
lliem  naturally  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  this  pre- 
MDhwiwe;  and  among  these  its-  lucrative  commerce 
villi  die  East  appeared  to  be  by  far  the  most  consider- 
able. Mortified  with  being  excluded  from  a  source  of 
opnlencc,  which  to  the  Venetians  had  proved  so  abun- 
dant, different  countries  had  attempted  to  acquire  a 
■bare  of  the  Indian  trade.  Some  of  the  Italian  states 
mdearoured  to  obtain  admission  into  the  ]>orts  of 
EJIgypt  and  Syria,  upon  the  same  terms  with  the  Vene- 
tians ;  but  either  by  the  suiierior  interest  of  the  Vene- 
tians in  the  court  of  the  soldans,  their  negotiations  for 
thai  purpose  were  rendered  unsiviccessful ;  or  from  the 
manifold  advantages  which  merchants,  long  in  possea- 

•  UM.  of  Anwria,  Book*  t.  and  U. 
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sion  of  any  branch  of  trade,  have  in  a  oompetitioD  nith 
new  adventurers,  all  their  exertions  did  not  prodnoe 
effects  of  any  consequence/  In  other  countriea,  vaiioqi^ 
schemes  were  formed  with  the  same  view.  As  eai^ 
as  the  year  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  ei{^, 
the  inventive  and  enterprising  genius  of  Colombos 
conceived  the  idea  of  opening  a  shorter  and  moie 
certain' communication  with  India,  by  holding  a  dinot 
westerly  course  towards  those  regions,  which,  aoootd- 
ing  to  Marco  Polo  and  other  travellers,  extended  east- 
ward far  beyond  the  utmost  limits  of  Asia  known  to 
the  Greeks  or  Romans.  This  scheme,  supported  hy 
arguments  deduced  from  a  scientific  acquaintance  with 
cosmography,  from  his  own  practical  knowledge  of 
navigation,  from  the  reports  of  skilful  pilots,  and  fiom 
the  theories  and  conjectures  of  the  ancients,  he  pro- 
posed first  to  the  Qenoese  his  countrymen,  and  next 
to  the  king  of  Portugal,  into  whose  service  he  had 
entered.  It  was  rejected  by  the  former  firom  ignorance, 
and  by  the  later  with  circumstances  most  humiliating 
to  a  generous  mind.  By  perseverance,  however,  and 
address,  he  at  length  induced  the  most  wary  and  least 
adventurous  court  in  Europe  to  undertake  the  execu- 
tion of  his  plan ;  and  Spain,  as  the  reward  of  this 
deviation  from  its  usual  cautious  maxims,  had  the 
glory  of  discovering  a  new  world,  hardly  inferior  in 
magnitude  to  a  third  part  of  the  habitable  g^obe. 
Astonishing  as  the  success  of  Columbus  was,  it  did  not 
fully  accomplish  his  own  wishes,  or  conduct  him  to 
those  regions  of  the  East,  the  expectation  of  reaching 
which  was  the  original  object  of  his  voyage.  The 
effects,  however,  of  his  discoveries  were  great  and  ex- 
tensive. By  giving  Spain  the  possession  of  immense 
territories,  abounding  in  rich  mines,  and  many  valuable 
productions  of  nature,  several  of  which  had  hitherto 

f  See  Note  LII. 
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been  deemed  peculiar  to  India,  wealth  began  to  flow     sect. 
»o  copiously  into  that  kingdom,  and  thence  was  so  -^..-1.- 
diffused  over  Enrojw,  as  gradually  awakened  a  general 
spirit  of  industry,  and  called  lorth  exertions  which 
ftkmc  muiit  have  soon  turned  the  course  of  commerce 
uitu  uew  channels. 

I  But  this  was  accomplished  more  speedily,  aa  well 
^  more  completely,  by  the  other  great  event  which  I 
hKnlioncd,  tlie  discovery  of  a  new  route  of  navigation 
|o  the  East  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  When  the 
Portuguese,  to  whom  mankind  are  indebted  for  open- 
ing this  communication  between  tho  moRt  remote 
|iart«  of  the  habitable  globe,  undertook  their  first 
voyage  of  discovery,  it  is  probable  that  they  had 
Dulhiiig  farther  in  view  than  to  esplore  those  parts  of 
the  coast  of  Africa  which  lay  nearest  to  their  own 
country.  But  a  .spirit  of  enterprise,  when  roused  and 
put  in  mntioii,  is  always  progressive ;  and  that  of  the 
Portuguese,  though  slow  and  timid  in  itu  first  opera- 
tions, gradually  acquired  vigour,  and  prompted  them 
to  advance  along  the  western  shore  of  the  African  ■ 
coDtineut,  far  beyond  the  utmost  boundary  of  ancient 
navigation  in  that  direction.  Encouraged  by  success, 
this  spirit  became  more  adventurous,  despised  dangers 
which  fonuerly  appalled  it,  and  sm-mounted  dilHculties 
which  it  once  deemed  insuperable.  When  the  Por- 
tuguese found  in  the  torrid  zune,  which  the  ancients 
had  proiwmiced  to  bv  uninhabitable,  fertile  countries, 
occupied  by  numerous  nations;  and  perceived  that 
the  continent  of  Africa,  instead  of  extending  in 
breadth  towards  the  west,  according  to  the  opinion 
at  Ptolemy,  np))cared  to  cuntmct  itself,  and  to  bcud 
mtmiiiln.  more  extensive  prospects  opened  to  their 
TJoir,  and  inspired  them  with  Iio|k-s  of  reaching  India, 
by  continuing  to  hold  tlie  same  course  which  they  had 
{9  kNig  punmctl. 
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SECT.  After  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  accomplish 
™*  .  what  they  had  in  view,  a  small  squadron  sailed  from 
the  Tagus,  under  the  command  of  Vasco  de  Gama, 
an  officer  of  rank,  whose  abilities  and  courage  fitted 
him  to  conduct  the  most  difficult  and  arduous  enter- 
prises. From  unacquaintance,  however,  with  the 
proper  season  and  route  of  navigation  in  that  vast 
ocean  through  which  he  had  to  steer  his  course,  his 
voyage  was  long  and  dangerous.  At  length  he 
doubled  that  promontory,  which,  for  several  years, 
had  been  the  object  of  terror  and  of  hope  to  his 
countrymen.  From  that,  after  a  prosperous  naviga- 
tion along  the  south-east  of  Africa,  he  arrived  at  the 
city  of  Melinda,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  discovering 
there,  as  well  as  at  other  places  where  he  touched, 
people  of  a  race  very  diflFerent  from  the  rude  inhabit- 
ants of  the  western  shore  of  that  continent,  which 
alone  the  Portuguese  had  hitherto  visited.  These  he 
found  to  be  so  far  advanced  in  civilization,  and 
acquaintance  with  the  various  arts  of  life,  that  they 
carried  on  an  active  commerce,  not  only  with  the 
nations  on  their  own  coast,  but  with  remote  countries 
of  Asia.  Conducted  by  their  pilots,  who  held  a  com^ 
with  which  experience  had  rendered  them  well  ac- 
quainted, he  sailed  across  the  Indian  ocean,  and  landed 
at  Calecut,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  May,  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight,  ten  months  and  two  days  after  his  departure 
from  the  port  of  Lisbon. 

The  samorin,  or  monarch  of  the  country,  astonished 
at  this  unexpected  visit  of  an  unknown  people,  whose 
aspect,  and  arms,  and  manners,  bore  no  resemblance 
to  any  of  the  nations  accustomed  to  frequent  his  har- 
bours, and  who  arrived  in  his  dominions  by  a  route 
hitherto  deemed  impracticable,  received  them,  at  first, 
with  that  fond  admiration  which  is  often  excited  by 
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nrclty.  But  in  a  short  time,  as  if  he  had  been  in- 
spired with  foresight  of  all  the  calamities  now  ap-  >. 
proacbing  India  by  this  fatal  commuDication  opened 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  he  formed  various 
8cht:niL's  to  cut  off  Gama  and  his  followers.  But  from 
every  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed,  either  by  the 
open  attacks  or  secret  machinations  of  the  Indians,  the 
Portuguese  admiral  extricated  himself  with  singular 
pmdence  and  intrepidity,  and  at  last  sailed  from 
Culerul  with  his  ships  loaded,  not  only  »ith  the  com- 
mrxlities  |>eculiar  to  that  coast,  but  with  many  of  the 
rich  productions  of  the  eastern  parts  of  India. 

On  his  return  to  Lisbon,  he  was  received  with  the 
admiration  and  gratitude  due  to  a  man  who,  by  his 
superior  abilities  and  resolution,  had  conducted  to  such 
a  happy  issue  an  undertaking  of  the  greatest  tmport- 
^Bfoce,  which  hod  long  occupied  the  thoughts  of  his 
^fbvercign,  and  excited  the  hopes  of  his  fellow-subjects.* 
^Hnr  did  this  event  interest  the  Portuguese  alone.  No 
nation  in  Europe  beheld  it  with  unconcern.  For 
although  the  discovery  of  a  new  world,  whether  we 
view  it  as  a  display  of  genius  in  the  person  who  first 
oooceived  an  idea  of  that  undertaking  vhich  ted  man* 
kind  to  the  knowledgp  of  it,  whether  we  contemplate 
its  influence  upon  science  by  giving  a  more  complete 
knowledge  of  the  globt-  which  we  inhabit,  or  whether 
we  consider  its  cfl'ccts  upon  the  commercial  intercourse 
of  niankind,  l>e  an  event  far  more  splendid  than  the 
vnyage  of  Gama,  yet  the  latter  seems  originally  to  havo 
excited  more  general  attention.  The  former,  indeed, 
filled  the  minds  of  men  with  astonishnirnt ;  it  was  some 
time,  however,  before  they  attained  such  a  sutHcient 
knowledge  of  that  [mrtioii  of  the  earth  now  laid  open 
to  their  view,  as  to  form  any  just  idea,  or  even  probable 
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800D  be  what  Tenioe  then  waai»  the  great  atnvdioiae 
of  eastCTii  cominodities  to  all  Eunqpe,  and  the  seat 
of  (^polence  and  power.  On  the  first  intelligaiioe  of 
Gama's  snocessful  Tojage,  the  Venetians*  with  the 
qoick-sighted  discemment  of  merchants*  finresaw  the 
immediate  consequence  of  it  to  be  the  rain  of  that 
locFBti?e  branch  of  commerce  which  had  amtriboted 
so  greatly  to  enrich  and  aggrandiie  their  coontiy; 
and  they  observed  this  with  mofe  poignant  oonoeni* 
as  they  were  apprehensive  that  th^  did  not  poasesi 
any  effectual  means  of  preventing,  or  evai  letaidiog, 
its  operation. 

The  hopes  and  fears  of  both  were  well  founded. 
The  Portuguese  entered  upon  the  new  career  opened 
to  them  with  activity  and  ardour*  and  made  exertions* 
both  commercial  and  military,  far  beyond  what  conid 
have  been  expected  from  a  kingdom  of  such  inconsider- 
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;  extent.     All  these  were  directed  by  an  intelligent     sect. 

inarch,  capable  of  forming  plans  of  tbe  greatest  mag-  -_-,-^ 

,de  with  calm  systematic  wisdom,  and  of  prosecuting 

""ihem  with  unremitting  perseverance.     The  prudence 

and  vigour  of  his  measures,  however,  would  have  availed 

little  without  proper  instruments  to  carry  them  into 

t-CDtion.  Happily  for  Portugal,  the  discerning  eye 
Emanuel  selected  a  succession  of  oflBcers  to  take  the 
treme  command  in  India,  who,  by  their  entcrpristng 
Dur,  mihtary  skill,  and  political  sagacity,  accompa< 
d  with  disinterested  integrity,  public  spirit,  and  love 
ol  their  country,  have  a  title  to  be  ranked  with  the 
persons  most  eminent  for  virtue  and  abihties  in  any 
■ge  or  nation.  Greater  things,  perhaps,  were  achieved 
^■^  them,  than  were  ever  acconiplislicd  in  eo  short  a 
^^pse.  Before  the  close  of  Emanuel's  reign,  twenty- 
^^b«r  years  only  after  the  voyage  of  Gama,  the  Portu- 
guese had  rendered  themselves  masters  of  the  city  of 
MkIsota,  id  which  the  great  staple  of  trade  carried  on 
amoDg  the  iiihabitauts  of  all  those  regions  in  Asia, 
which  HurupeaiiB  have  distinguished  by  the  general 
Qsmc  of  the  East  Indies,  was  then  established.  To 
Uiift  port,  situated  nearly  at  an  equal  distance  from  the 
cmstCTQ  and  western  extremities  of  these  countries,  end 
poawMting  the  command  of  that  strait,  by  which  they 
kMp  (wmmunication  with  each  other,  the  merchants  of 
China,  of  Japan,  of  every  kingdom  on  the  continent,  of 
the  Molm%as,  and  all  the  islands  in  the  Archipelago, 
mort«d  from  the  cast  ;  and  those  of  Malabar,  of 
C^loD,  of  Coromandcl,  and  of  Bengal,  from  the  west.*" 
Th»  conquest  secured  to  the  Portuguese  great  in6u- 
moe  over  the  interior  commerce  of  India,  while,  at  the 
wme  time,  by  their  setllemeuts  at  Gob  and  Uiu,  they 
wme  enabled  to  engross  tlie  trade  of  the  Malabar  coast, 

•  Bum,  iIm.  i.  Ut.  tUL  e.  1.      Oaor.  de  Beb.  Eaun.  lib.  vll. 
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and  to  obstract  greatty  the  kmg-ettaUidied  iutomw 
of  Egypt  with  India  by  the  Bed  sea.  Their  ahfi 
frequented  eveiy  port  in  the  East  where  Talnabk  eooh 
modities  were  to  he  found,  bom  the  CSi^  of  Good 
Hope  to  the  river  of  Canton;  and  akmg  this  iimnwM^ 
stretch  of  coast,  extending  upwards  rf  four  tboosnd 
leagues/  they  had  established,  for  the  cemnHMsniy 
or  protection  of  trade,  a  chain  of  forts  or  foctoriei. 
They  had  likewise  taken  possession  tji  stations  mni: 
favourable  to  commerce  along  the  southern  coast  cf 
Africa,  and  in  many  of  the  islands  which  lie  betweoi 
Madagascar  and  the  Moluccas.  In  eveiy  part  cf 
the  East  they  were  received  with  respect^  in  many 
they  had  acquired  the  absolute  command.  Thqr 
carried  on  trade  there  without  rival  or  contrd;  thej 
prescribed  to  the  natives  the  terms  of  tibeir  mutual 
intercourse;  they  often  set  what  price  they  pleased 
on  the  goods  which  they  purchased,  and  were  thus 
enabled  to  import,  from  Indostan  and  the  regions 
beyond  it,  whatever  is  useful,  rare,  or  agreeable,  in 
greater  abundance,  and  of  more  various  kinds,  than 
had  been  known  formerly  in  Europe. 

Not  satisfied  with  this  ascendant  which  they  had 
acquired  in  India,  the  Portuguese  early  formed  a 
scheme,  no  less  bold  than  interested,  of  excluding  sD 
other  nations  from  participating  of  the  advantages  of 
conunerce  with  the  East.  In  order  to  effect  this,  it 
was  necessary  to  obtain  possession  of  such  stations  in 
the  Arabian  and  Persian  gulfs,  as  might  render  them 
masters  of  the  navigation  of  these  two  inland  seas,  and 
enable  them  both  to  obstruct  the  ancient  commercial 
intercourse  between  Egypt  and  India,  and  to  command 
the  entrance  of  the  great  rivers,  which  facilitated  the 
conveyance  of  Indian  goods,  not  only  through  the 
interior  provinces  of  Asia,  but  as  far  as  Constantinople. 

'  Hist  Gener.  des  Voyages,  torn.  i.  p.  140. 
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*^/Hic  conduct  of  the  measures  for  this  purpose  was  com- 
miUed  to  Alpbonso  Albuquerque,  tlie  most  eminent  of  . 
kll  the  Portuguese  generals  who  distinguished  them- 
selves in  India.  After  the  utmost  eSbrts  of  genius  and 
valour,  he  was  able  to  accomplish  one-half  only  of  what 
the  ambition  of  his  countrymen  had  planned.  By 
wtesting  the  island  of  Ormuz,  which  commanded  the 
mouth  of  the  Persian  gulf,  from  the  petty  princes,  who, 
as  Iributarieg  to  the  mouarchs  of  Persia,  had  esta- 
blished their  dominion  there,  he  secured  to  Portugal 
that  extensive  trade  with  the  East,  which  the  Persians 
bad  carried  on  for  several  centuries.  In  the  hands  of 
the  Portuguese.  Ormuz  goon  became  the  great  mart 
from  which  the  Persian  empire,  and  all  the  provinces 
of  Asia  to  the  west  of  it,  were  supplied  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  India  ;  and  a  city  which  they  built  on  that 
barren  island,  destitute  of  water,  was  rendered  one  of 
the  chief  seats  of  opulence,  splendour,  and  luxury  in 
the  eastern  world.* 

The  operations  of  Albuquertjue  in  the  Red  sea  were 
tut  from  being  attended  with  equal  success.  Partly 
by  the  vigorous  resistance  of  the  Arabian  princes, 
wboae  ports  he  attacked,  and  partly  by  the  damage  his 
fleet  sustained  in  a  sea  of  which  the  navigation  is 
lemarkably  difficult  and  dangerous,  he  was  constrained 
to  retire,  without  effecting  any  settlement  of  import- 
Mice.'  The  ancient  channel  of  intercourse  with  India 
by  the  Red  sea  still  continued  open  to  the  Egyptians; 
bat  their  commercial  transactions  in  that  country  were 
greatly  circumscribed  and  obstructed,  by  the  influence 
which  the  Portuguese  had  acquired  in  every  port  to 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  resort. 

lo  oonsequenco  of  tliis,  the  Venetians  soon  began 

>  Ovriw  4«  tub.  (Mtia  Eman.  lib.  i.  p.  274.  &c.    TwernMr'a  Trarala, 
Wak  (.  «.  U.     Kwnpfar,  Anvnlt.  Eiol.  p.  7M,  ftc 
•  OvfW*.  Ub.  U.  p.  MS,  he. 
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to  fed  that  decrease  rf  tbrir  own  IndKan  tnde  wUok 
ihejr  had  foreseen  and  dreaded.  In  wder-  to  piefiiit 
the  further  progress  of  this  evil,  they  pennaded  tha 
soldan  of  the  ICameliiks,  equally  alarmed  ineth'lihaB* 
selves  at  the  rapid  snooess  tsi  die  PortagneaiP  in*  As 
East,  and  no  less  interested  to  hinder^  them  .-froai 
engrossing  that  conmieroe,  whidi  had  ao-IoDgbesi 
the  chief  source  of  opdenoe  both  to  the  -monanhi 
and  to  the  people  of  Egypt,  to  enter  into  m  negotia- 
tion with  the  pope  and  the  king'  of  PwtogaL  Tho 
tone  which  the  soldan  assumed  in  this  negotiatioB 
was  such  as  became  the  fiooe  chief  €i  «  mflifaay 
government.  After  stating  his  exclusive  ri^t  to  ths 
trade  with  India,  he  forewarned  Julius  IL  and 
Emanuel,  that  if  the  Portuguese  did  not  fdinqairii' 
that  new  course  of  navigation  by  which  they  haif 
penetrated  into  the  Indian  ocean,  and  oeaae  fram 
encroaching  on  that  conuneroe,  whidi,  from  time  im- 
memorial, had  been  carried  on  between  the  eastef 
Asia  and  his  dominions,  he  would  put  to  death  all  the 
Christians  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  bum  their 
churches,  and  demolish  the  holy  sepulchre  itself.* 
This  formidable  threat,  which,  during  several  centuries, 
would  have  made  all  Christendom  tremble,  seems  to 
have  made  so  little  impression,  that  the  Venetians,  as 
the  last  expedient,  had  recourse  to  a  measure,  -which, 
in  that  age,  was  deemed  not  only  reprehensible,  but 
impious.  They  incited  the  soldan  to  fit  out «  fleet  n 
the  Red  sea,  and  to  attack  those  unexpected  invaden 
of  a  gainful  monopoly,  of  which  he  and  his  predecessors 
had  long  enjoyed  undisturbed  possession.  As  Egypt 
did  not  produce  timber  proper  for  building  ships  of 
force,  the  Venetians  permitted  the  soldan  to  cut  it  in 
their  forests  of  Dalmatia,  whence  it  was  conveyed  to 


">  Glorias  de  Reb.  Eman.  lib.  ir.  p.  1 10,  edit  1580.    Am  de  Butcm,  d^c  i. 
Ub.  Tiii.  c  2. 
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'  Afcxandria,  and  then  carried,  partly  by  water  and  sect. 
partly  by  land,  to  Suez.  There  twelve  ahipa  of  war  ^___:^ 
were  built,  on  board  of  which  a  body  of  Mameluks 
WM  ordered  to  serve,  under  the  command  of  an  officer 
of  merit.  These  new  enemies,  far  more  formidable 
than  tbe  natives  of  India  with  whom  the  Portuguese 
had  hitherto  contended,  they  encountered,  with  un- 
daunted coivage,  and  after  some  conflicts,  they  entirely 
mined  the  squadron,  and  remained  masters  of  the 
Indian  oceaa." 

Soon  after  this  disaster,  the  dominion  of  the  Mame- 
luks was  overturned,  and  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Palestine, 
were  subjected  to  the  Turkish  empire  by  tbe  ^torioua 
arms  of  Selira  I.  Their  mutual  interest  quickly 
induced  the  Turks  and  Venetians  to  forget  ancient 
aniinoeities,  and  to  co-operate  towards  the  ruin  of  tbe 
Portuguese  trade  in  India.  With  this  view,  Selim 
oonfirmed  to  the  Venetians  the  extensive  commercial 
privileges  which  they  had  enjoyed  imder  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Mameluks,  and  published  an  edict  per- 
mitting the  free  entry  of  all  the  productions  of  the 
East,  imported  directly  from  Alexandria,  into  every 
part  of  his  dominions,  and  imposing  heavy  duties  upon 
tach  as  were  brought  from  Lisbon." 

Bat  ail  these  were  unavailing  efibrta  against  tbe 
mperior  advantages  which  the  Portuguese  possessed 
in  sapplying  Europe  with  the  commodities  of  the 
East,  in  consequence  of  having  opened  a  new  mode 
of  communication  with  it.  At  the  same  time  the 
Vcnetiana,  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin  by  the  fatal 
leagne  of  Cambray,  which  broke  the  power  and 
bumbled  the  pride  of  the  republic,  were  incapable  of 
tocfa  efforts  for  tbe  preservation  of  their  commerce,  as 


*  JUb  ^  Bunw.  dM.  a.  lib.  li.  i 
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SECT,  they  might  have  made  in  the  more  vigorous  age  of 
their  government,  and  were  reduced  to  the  feeble 
expedients  of  a  declining  state.  Of  this  there  is  a 
remarkable  instance  in  an  offer  made  by  them  to  the 
king  of  Portugal,  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one,  to  purchase,  at  a  stipulated 
price,  all  the  spices  imported  into  Lisbon,  over  and 
above  what  might  be  requisite  for  the  consumption 
of  his  own  subjects.  If  Emanuel  had  been  so  incon- 
siderate as  to  close  with  this  proposal,  Venice  would 
have  recovered  all  the  benefit  of  the  gainful  monopoly 
which  she  had  lost.  But  the  offer  met  with  the 
reception  that  it  merited,  and  was  rejected  without 
hesitation.*' 

The  Portuguese,  almost  without  obstruction,  con- 
tinued their  progress  in  the  East,  until  they  esta- 
blished there  a  commercial  empire :  to  which,  whether 
we  consider  its  extent,  its  opulence,  the  slender  power 
by  which  it  was  formed,  or  the  splendour  with  which 
the  government  of  it  was  conducted,  there  had  hitherto 
been  nothing  comparable  in  the  history  of  nations, 
Emanuel,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  this  stupendous 
fabric,  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  it  almost  completed. 
Every  part  of  Europe  was  supplied  by  the  Portuguese 
with  the  productions  of  the  East;  and  if  we  except 
some  inconsiderable  quantity  of  them,  which  the  Vene- 
tians still  continued  to  receive  by  the  ancient  channels 
of  conveyance,  our  quarter  of  the  globe  had  no  longer 
any  commercial  intercourse  with  India,  and  the  regions 
of  Asia  beyond  it,  but  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Though  from  this  period  the  people  of  Europe  have 
continued  to  carry  on  their  trade  with  India  by  sea, 
yet  a  considerable  portion  of  the  valuable  productions 
of  the  East  is  still  conveyed  to  other  regions  of  the 
earth  by  land-carriage.     In  tracing  the  progress  of 

P  Oi^or.  de  Reb.  Eman.  lib.  xii.  265. 
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le  with  India,  this  branch  of  it  is  an  object  of  con- 
Table  magnitude,  which  has  not  been  examined  ^ 
SHfticient  attention.     That  the  ancieata  should 
ive  had  recourse  frefjuently  to  the  tedious  and  ex- 
pensive mode  of  transporting  goods  by  land,  will  not 
appear  surprising,  when  we  recollect  the  itnperlect  state 
of  navigation  among  them  :  the  reason  of  this  mode  of 
conveyance  being  not  only  continued,  but  increased,  in 
lem  times,  demands  some  explanation. 
If  we  inspect  a  map  of  Asia,  we  cannot  fail  to 
rve,  that  the  commuuication  throughout  all  the 
countries   of  that    great   continent    to   the    west  of 
indostan  and  China,  though  opened  in  some  degree 
towards  the  south  by  the  navigable  rivers  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  and  towards  the   north    by  two    hdand 
the  Euxine  and  Caspian,  must  be  carried  on  in 
ly  extensive  provinces  wholly  by  land.     This,  as 
have  observed,   was  the  first  mode  of  intercourse 
ween  different  countries,  and  during  the  infancy 
navigation  it  was  the  only  one.     Even  after  that 
had  attained  some  degree  of  improvement,  the 
iv«yance  of  goods  by  the  two  rivers  formerly  nien- 
led,  extended  so  httle  way  into  the  interior  country, 
the  trade  of  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas  were 
often  obstructed  by  the  barbarous  nations  scattered 
akmg  their  shores,  that,  partly  on  that  account,  and 
partly  from  the  adherence   of  mankind    to   ancient 
habitB,  the  commerce  of  the  various  provinces  of  Asia, 
particalarly  that  with  India  and  the  regions  beyond  it, 
ooDtinued  to  he  conducted  by  land. 

The  Mine  circumstances  which  induced  the  inha- 
bitaota  of  Asia  to  carry  on  such  a  considerable  part 
of  their  commerce  with  each  other  in  this  manner, 
operated  with  still  more  powerful  etlect  in  Africa. 
That  vast  continent,  which  little  rusttmbles  the  other 
divinoiu  of  the  earth,  is  not  penetrated  with  inland 


^ijyir-  Nofdi  Amak^  or  opoBed  li^iiftn^lftt-liaft  liWiM' 
oeptefl.  of  exteaded  nmgptkn.^  Ifefaftti^ai^UMMtr 

(i hiiii.liiiliiiiiii  llnnwiiMiilMli  rfiiim 

then  ooald  be  no  Mtewijuiw  fcumfcii'iiHiiM  Jtowi! 
bat  bf  bndi  Rude  m  «I1  fliii  piilHilii  i^iWlfclliia^ 
■nd  deader  aa  flw  p»ogWM4B  wlrtlh  lliiiy  MjUjHriMii 
in  dw  -flitB  (rf*  lifis,  mdi  ft-conMutawMtteit  >|^pMNr'4# 
Iui?e  been  e^f  (^eawd  «Bd^  ahwy'Lupl  il|^  HSV 
fiur  it  eixtMided  in  the  more  «ailf-periodrtti^irtBdhite^ 
RseaidKs  have  been  dinstedj  nd  }^  lAaitlt  &Mma0 
mates  it  was  earned  00^  I  have  not  tuSiamt^ittattlfi 
stkfa  to  detennine  witii  aoonne^. "  It  iffMnlil)'|iiiil 
bable  that,  from  time  immerooiid,  thegtdd.'tbBimijv^ 
fbe  perfiimes.  both  of  the  sontheM  ^ttW^^MAnf 
md-  (tf  its  more  nor<faeni>  Artrielii  iMnUnotli^fti 
other  to  the  ^atrian  ffHf,  «r  to  Egypt,  iiiiliiimiUftit 
fin- the  spices  and  other  imidDctioin  of  tb«-'HMpv  •'«  t 
llie  Mahomedan  religion,  whicb  spfead  mth  niatB 
ing  rapidity  over  all  Asia  and  a  considerable  part  of 
Africa,  contributed  greatly  towards  the  increase  of 
commercial  intercoarse  by  land  in  both  these  qoarten 
of  the  globe,  and  has  given  it  additional  vigour,  by 
mingling  with  it  a  new  principle  of  activity,  andl^ 
directing  it  to  a  common  centre.  Mahomet  enjcsned 
all  his  followers  to  visit  once  in  thor  lifetime  -  Ae 
Caaba,  or  square  building  in  the  temple  of  Mecca, 
the  immemorial  object  of  veneration  among  his  coon- 
trymen,  not  only  on  account  of  its  having  been  ohosm,- 
according  to  their  tradition,  to  be  the  residence  ofr 
man  at  his  creation,''  but  because  it  was  the  first  spot 
on  this  earth  which  was  consecrated  to  the  worUiip 
of  God/     In  order  to  preserve  continually  upon  their 

1  Abnl-Gbui  BaTidor  Ktun,  Hiit.  G^inle  dn  TaUn,  p.  IS. 
'  OhMOD,  Tableau  Gtnind  it  rEmpire  Othomu),  too.  UL  p.  lU,  Ac. 
2B9,  edit.  Sto. 
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I  ft  sense  of  obligation  to  perfonn  this  duty,  he     sect. 

directed  that,  in  all  the  multiplied  acts  of  devotion .  "■.  - 

which  his  religion  prescribes,  true  behevers  should 
always  turn  their  faces  towards  that  holy  place.'  In 
obedience  to  a  precept  solemnly  enjoined  and  sedu- 
lously inculcated,  large  caravans  of  pilgrims  assemble 
aoniuiUy  in  every  country  where  the  Mahoraedan 
ftuth  is  established.  From  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  most  remote  regions 
of  tlic  East  on  the  other,  the  votaries  of  the  prophet 
advance  to  Mecca.  Commercial  ideas  and  objects 
mingle  with  tht^e  of  devotion.  The  numerous  cauiela' 
of  each  caravan  are  loaded  with  those  commodities  of 
Cnry  country  which  are  of  easiest  carriage  and  most 
BHady  sale.  The  holy  city  is  crowded,  not  oidy  with 
Hhftloiu  devotees,  but  with  opulent  merchants.  During 
"tte  few  days  they  remain  there,  the  fair  of  Mecca  is 
the  greatest,  perhaps,  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Mer- 
cantile Imnsoctions  arc  carried  on  in  it  to  an  immense 
llai*,  of  which  the  dispatch,  the  silence,  the  nnitnat 
■afldfuce,  and  good  faith  in  conducting  them,  are  the 
t  unequivocal  proof.  The  productions  and  manu- 
brtares  of  India  form  a  cnpital  article  in  this  great 
trafBc,  and  the  carav&ns,  on  their  return,  disseminate 
tbcm  through  every  part  nf  Asia  and  Africa.  Some 
ol  these  are  deemed  neccssarj',  not  only  to  the  com- 
fort, but  to  the  preservation  nf  life,  and  others  contri- 
bute to  its  elegance  and  pleasure.  They  are  so  various 
03  to  suit  the  taste  of  mankind  in  every  climate,  and 
in  different  stages  of  improvenii'Ut :  and  are  in  high 
request  among  the  rude  natives  of  Africa,  as  well  as 
the  more  luxurious  inhabitant^  of  Asia.  In  order  to 
supply  their  several  demands,  the  caravnns  return 
loaded  with  the  muslins  and  chintzes  of  Bengal  and 
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tfae  Deocao,  ttie  shnrla  of  CidhawiBft  Ob  pflppR  «{ 
^lUabar,  the  diunoads  of  Goloonck  Uw  panli  «< 
£ilkare,  the  cmnamGO  of  CeyUm,  tbe  nnfane^  daim, 
Bad  maoe  (rf  the  MohwcWt  and  aa  iauneMB  bd^ot 
of  other  Ti"Hi™  oommodUin. 

B«ad«8  these  greet  ownou,  lonn^d  pMtfy  hy  »• 
qwct  fiv  B  TeBfpoitf  iHeo^  and  {lartly  wiA  s  vim 
to  extend  a  IncratiTe  fanuich  cf  ccammoe,  then  an ' 
other  caravanB,  and  these  not  incoauideiraUB,  com- 
poeed  entirelj  of  merchants,  who  hara  no  object  bat 
trade.  TfaeBO,  at  stated  seascHis,  set  out  firom  different 
parts  of  the  TarldBh  and  Persian  domrnkms,  and  jhkk 
eeeding  to  Indostan,  and  even  to  China,  by  lontes 
whii^  were  anciently  known,  they  antTey  by  hmd- 
caniage  the  most  valnable  ccmunodities  ti  these 
countries  to  the  remote  prorinces  of  both  vmpxm. 
It  is  only  by  omsideTing  the  dirtanoe  to  whidi  kxgs 
quantities  of  these  ccnninoAties  are  0Bzned,iMid  &•• 
quenUy  across  extensive  deserts,  which,  without  the 
aid  of  camels,  would  have  been  impassabk,  tiiat  we 
can  form  any  idea  of  the  magnitude  o(  the  trade  with 
India  by  land,  and  are  led  to  perceive,  that,  in  a 
Disquisition  concerning  the  various  modes  of  ocn- 
ducting  this  commerce,  it  is  weU  entitled  to  tbs 
attention  which  I  have  bestowed  in  endeavounng  to 
trace  it.' 

•  See  NciU  UT. 
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G£N£RAL  OBSERVATIONS. 


Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  the  progress  of 
trade  with  India,  both  by  sea  and  by  land,  from  the 
earliest  times  in  which  history  affords  any  authentic 
information  concerning  it,  until  an  entire  revolution 
was  made  in  its  nature,  and  the  mode  of  carrying  it 
on,  by  that  great  discovery  which  I  originally  fixed  as 
the  utmost  boundary  of  my  inquiries.  Here,  then, 
this  Disquisition  might  have  been  terminated.  But 
as  I  have  conducted  my  readers  to  that  period  when 
a  new  order  of  ideas,  and  new  arrangements  of  policy, 
began  to  be  introduced  into  Europe,  in  consequence 
of  the  value  and  importance  of  commerce  being  so 
thoroughly  understood,  that  in  almost  every  country 
the  encouragement  of  it  became  a  chief  object  of 
public  attention  ;  as  we  have  now  reached  that  point 
whence  a  line  may  be  drawn  which  marks  the  chief 
distinction  between  the  manners  and  political  institu- 
tions of  ancient  and  modem  times,  it  will  render  the 
work  more  instructive  and  useful  to  conclude  it  with 
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some  general  observations,  which  natoiallj  arise  from 
a  survey  of  both,  and  a  comparison  of  the  one  with 
the  other.  These  observations,  I  trust,  will  be  found 
not  only  to  have  an  intimate  connexion  with  the  sub- 
ject of  my  researches,  and  to  throw  additional  light 
upon  it ;  but  will  serve  to  illustrate  many  particulan 
in  the  general  history  of  commerce,  and  to  point  out 
effects  or  consequences  of  various  events,  whidi  have 
not  been  generdly  observed,  or  considered  with  that 
attention  which  they  merited. 

I.  After  viewing  the  great  and  extensive  effects  of 
finding  a  new  course  of  navigation  to  India  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  may  appear  surprising  to  a 
modem  observer,  that  a  discovery  of  such  importance 
was  not  made,  or  even  attempted,  by  any  of  tiie  com- 
mercial states  of  the  ancient  world.  But  in  judging 
vrith  respect  to  the  conduct  of  nations  in  remote  times, 
we  never  err  more  widely,  than  when  we  decide  with 
regard  to  it,  not  according  to  the  ideas  and  views  of 
their  age,  but  of  our  own.  Tbb  is  not,  perhaps,  more 
conspicuous  in  any  instance,  than  in  that  under  con- 
sideration. It  was  by  the  Tyrians,  and  by  the  Greeks, 
who  were  masters  of  Egypt,  that  the  different  people 
of  Europe  were  first  supplied  with  the  productions  of 
the  East.  From  the  account  that  has  been  given  -of 
the  manner  in  which  they  procured  these,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  they  had  neither  the  same  inducements  with 
modern  nations,  to  wish  for  any  new  communicatioB 
with  India,  nor  the  same  means  of  accomplishing  it 
All  the  commercial  transactions  of  the  ancients  with 
the  East  were  confined  to  the  ports  on  the  Malabar 
coast,  or  extended  at  farthest  to  the  island  of  Ceylon. 
To  these  staples,  the  natives  of  all  the  different  r^ons 
in  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia  brought  the  commodities 
which  were  the  growth  of  their  several  countries,  or 
the  product  of  their  ingenuity,  in  their  own  vessels, 
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.  with  them  the  ships  from  Tjrc  and  from- Egypt  sect. 
completed  their  investments.  While  the  operations  ~...~^^.~^ 
of  their  IndiaD  trade  were  carried  on  within  a  sphere 
so  drcumscribed,  the  conveyance  of  a  cargo  by  the 
Axabian  golf,  notwithstanding  the  expense  of  land- 
carnage,  either  from  Elath  to  Rhinocolura,  or  across 
the  desert  to  the  Nile,  was  so  safe  and  commodious, 
thai  the  merchants  of  Tyre  and  Alexandria  had  Uttle 
reason  to  be  solicitous  for  the  discovery  of  any  other. 
The  sitnation  of  bath  these  cities,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
other  considerable  commercial  states  of  antiquity,  was 
verj'  different  from  tliat  of  the  countries  to  which,  in 
later  times,  mankind  have  been  indebted  for  keeping 
Qp  intercourse  with  the  remote  parts  of  the  globe. 
Portugal.  Spain,  England,  Holland,  which  have  been 
most  active  and  successful  in  this  line  of  enterprise, 
aii  lie  on  the  Atlantic  ocean  (in  which  every  European 
voyage  of  discovery  must  commence,)  or  have  imme- 
diate access  to  it.  But  Tyre  was  situated  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean,  Alesaudria 
not  far  from  it ;  Rhodes,  Athens,  Corinth,  which  came 
afterwads  to  be  ranked  among  the  most  active  trading 
dties  of  antitjuity,  lay  considerably  advanced  towards 
the  same  quarter  in  ttiat  sea.  The  commerce  of  all 
tlieae  states  was  long  confined  within  the  precincts  of 
iht  Mediterranean ;  and  in  some  of  them  never  ex- 
tended lieyond  it.  The  pillars  of  Hercules,  or  the 
straits  of  Gibraltar,  were  long  considered  as  the  utmost 
boundary  of  navigation.  To  reach  this  was  deemed  a 
stgnal  proof  of  naval  skill ;  and  before  any  of  these 
states  eould  give  a  beginning  to  an  attempt  towanls 
exploring  the  vast  unknown  ocean  which  lay  beyond 
it,  they  bad  to  accomplish  a  voyage,  according  to  their 
ideas,  of  great  extent  and  much  dauger.  This  was 
mffideat  to  deter  them  from  engaging  in  an  arduous 

taking,  hora  which,  even  if  attended  with  sue-         ^h 
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0688,  their  8itiiatioii  prevented  thdr  entertauuDg  hopes 
of  deriving  great  advantage.* 

But  could  we  suppose  the  diacovOTjr  <tf  a  new  pttnage 
to  India  to  have  become  an  object  o^  desire  oar  pnrmit 
to  any  of  these  states,  their  sdenoe  as  well  as  pvactioe 
ci  navigation  was  so  defective,  that  it  would  have  baea 
hardly  possible  for  them  to  attain  it.  The  vesadi 
which  the  ancients  employed  in  trade  were  so  small  ss 
not  to  affotd  stowage  for  provisions  sufficient  to  subsiit 
a  crew  during  a  long  voyage.  Their  construction  was 
such,  that  they  could  seldom  venture  to  depart  fiur  fiom 
land,  and  their  mode  of  steering  along  the  ooeat,  which 
I  have  been  obliged  to  mention  often,  so  drcoitons  and 
slow,  that  from  these  as  well  as  from  other  drcumstanoes 
which  I  might  have  spedfied,*'  we  may  pronounce  a 
voyage  from  the  Mediterranean  to  India  by  the  Gape 
of  Good  Hope,  to  have  been  an  undertaking  beyond 
their  power  to  accomplish,  in  such  a  maimer  as  to 
render  it,  in  any  degree,  subservient  to  commerce.  To 
this  decision,  the  account  preserved  by  Herodotus,  d 
a  voyage  performed  by  some  Fhenician  ships  employed 
by  a  king  of  Egypt,  which,  taking  their  departure  from 
the  Arabian  gulf,  doubled  the  southern  promontory  of 
Africa,  and  arrived  at  the  end  of  three  years,  by  the 
straits  of  Gades,  or  Gibraltar,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,* 
can  hardly  be  considered  as  repugnant;  for  several 
writers  of  the  greatest  eminence  among  the  ancients, 
and  most  distinguished  for  their  proficiency  in  the 
knowledge  of  geography,  regarded  this  account  rather 
as  an  amusing  tale,  than  the  history  of  a  real  transac- 
tion; and  either  entertained  doubts  concerning  the 
possibility  of  sailing  round  Africa,  or  absolutely  denied 
it."*     But  if  what  Herodotus  relates  concerning  the 

•  See  Note  LV.  ^ 

•»  Goguet,  Grig,  des  Loix,  des  Arts,  &c.  ii.  303,  329.  «  Lib.  it.  c  42. 

<*  Polyb.  lib.  iii.  p.  193,  edit.  Casaub.     Plin.  Nat  Hirt.  Ub.  U.  c.  6.    PtoL 
Geogr.  lib.  iv.  c.  9.     See  Note  LVI. 
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I  hdd  by  these  Phenician  ships  had  ever  been    sect. 
rcociYed  by  the  ancients  with  genemt  assent,  we  can  v—,-;.-- 
hardly  suppose  that  any  stntc  could  have  been  so 
wildly  adventurous  as  to  imagine  that  a  voyage,  which 
it  required  three  years  to  complete,  could  be  under- 
taken with  a  prospect  of  conimercial  benefit. 

II.  The  rapid  progress  of  the  modems  in  exploring 
ludia,  as  well  as  the  extensive  power  and  valuable 
8ettlements  which  they  early  acquired  tlicre,  mark  such 
a  distinction  between  their  mode  of  conducting  naval 
operations,  and  that  of  the  ancients,  as  merits  to  be 
considered  and  explained  with  attention.  From  the 
reign  of  the  first  Ptolemy,  to  the  con(|Ufst  of  Egypt  by 
the  Mahoraedans,  Europe  had  been  supplied  with  the 
productions  of  the  East  by  the  Greeks  of  Alexandria, 
by  the  Romans  while  they  were  masters  of  Egypt,  and 
by  the  subjects  of  the  emperors  of  Constantinople, 
¥rbtm  that  kingdom  became  a  province  of  their  domi- 
nious.  During  this  long  period,  extending  almost  to 
a  thousand  years,  none  of  those  people,  the  most 
enligblcfied,  undoubtedly,  in  the  ancient  world,  ever 
adnincei)  by  sea  farther  towards  the  East  than  the 
gulf  of  Siam,  and  had  no  regular  established  trade  but 
with  the  ports  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  or  those  in  the 
island  of  Ceylon,  lliey  attempted  no  conquests  in  any 
part  of  India,  they  made  no  settlements,  they  erected 
no  fort«.  Satisfied  with  an  intercourse  merely  com- 
toercial,  they  did  not  aim  at  acquiring  any  degree  of 
power  or  dominion  in  the  countries  where  they  traded, 
though  it  seems  to  be  probable  that  they  might  have 
otabltshed  it  without  much  opposition  from  the  natives, 
a  gentle  cBeminatc  people,  with  whom,  at  that  time, 
no  ftvreign  and  more  warlike  race  was  mingled.  But 
the  enterprising  activity  of  the  Portuguese  was  not  long 
confined  within  the  same  limits  ;  a  few  years  after  their 
■uTiTal  at  Calecut,  they  advanced  towards  the  East,  into 

Am.  vol.  ti.  II  n 
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n«i0iiB  mibiowa  to  the  aofl^  The  Ungdoms  «l 
Ciochin  China^  Toaquiii,  the  vast  em^in  d 
China^  and  all  the  fertile  ialanda  in  the  great  indifli 
Aidiipelago,  fiom  Bumain  to  the  Fhilippiiiei^  warn 
diaooverad ;  and  the  Pcnrtngneaa,  thoof^  oppapai  ia 
every  qnaiter  bjr  the  Mahomedaxia  of  ISvtar  or  Aiakim 
origin  settled  in  many  parts  of  Indui^  laiemifla  mndi 
more  formidable  than  tibe  nativea,  estabUahed  then 
that  extensive  infloenoe  and  dominion  which  I  haeie 
formerly  descaibed. 

Of  this  remarkable  difference  between  the  piognsi 
and  operations  of  the  anoienta  and  modema  in  IndiSi 
the  imperfect  knowledge  ci  the  former,  with  raipeot 
both  to  the  theory  and  practioe  ofnavigation,  aeemsto 
have  been  the  principal  cause.  Erom  the  coaat  ti 
Malabar  to  the  Philip|»nes,  was  a  voyage  61  an  extent 
fer  bqrond  any  tibat  the  ancients  were  aocoatomed  to 
undertake,  and,  according  to  their  manner  of  8a3in|^ 
must  have  required  a  great  length  of  time  to  perform  it 
The  nature  of  their  trade  with  India  was  audi,  that 
they  had  not,  as  has  been  formerly  observed,  the  same 
inducements  with  the  modems,  to  prosecute  disooveiy 
with  ardour ;  and,  according  to  the  description  given 
of  the  vessels  in  which  the  merdiants  of  Alexandria 
carried  on  their  trade  from  the  Arabian  gulf,  tifff 
appear  to  have  been  very  unfit  for  that  purpose.  On 
all  these  accounts,  the  ancients  remained  satisfied  with 
a  slender  knowledge  of  India ;  and  inflnenoed  by  rea- 
sons proceeding  from  the  same  cause,  theyattempted 
neither  conquest  nor  settlement  there.  In  order  to 
accomplish  either  of  these,  they  must  have  transported 
a  considerable  number  of  men  into  India.  But,  from 
the  defective  structure  of  their  ships,  as  wdil  as  fitmi 
the  imperfection  of  their  art  in  navigating  them,  the 
ancients  seldom  ventured  to  convey  a  body  of  troops 
to  any  distance  by  sea.    From  Berenice  to  Musiris, 
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I  to  them,  even  after  Hippalus  had  discovered  the  sect. 
mrtbod  of  steering  a  direct  course,  and  when  their  naval  .»__-L- 
skill  bail  attained  to  its  tiighest  state  of  improvement, 
a  toyage  of  uo  less  than  seventy  days.  By  the  ancient 
route  along  the  coast  of  Persia,  a  voyage  from  the 
Arabian  gidf  to  any  part  of  India  must  have  been  of 
greater  length,  and  aceompiishcd  more  slowly.  As  no 
bcHtilc  attack  was  ever  made  upon  India  by  sea,  either 
by  the  Greek  nionarchs  of  Egypt,  though  the  two  first 
of  tbcui  were  able  and  andjitious  princes,  or  by  the 
iuu«t  cutvrprising  of  the  Roman  emperors,  it  is  evident 
that  tttcy  must  have  deemed  it  an  attempt  beyond  their 
power  to  execute.  Alexander  the  Great,  and,  in  imita- 
tion of  him,  his  successors,  the  monarchs  of  Syria,  were 
the  only  persons  in  the  ancient  world  who  formed  an 
idea  of  establishing  their  dominion  in  any  part  of  India ; 
biit  it  wa.s  with  armies  led  thither  by  land,  that  they 
hoped  to  achieve  this. 

III.  'ITie  sudden  effect  of  opening  a  direct  commu- 
nication with  the  East,  in  lowering  the  price  of  Indian 
cotnpioditics,  is  a  circumstance  that  merits  observation. 
How  compendious  soever  the  ancient  intercoiu-se  with 
India  may  appear  to  have  been,  it  was  attended  with 
ooDiiderable  expense.  Tlie  productions  of  the  remote 
part*  of  Asia,  brought  to  Ceylon,  or  to  the  ports  on  the 
Mabbar  coast,  by  the  natives,  were  put  on  board  the 
■hipa  which  arrived  from  the  Arnbinn  gulf.  At  Bore- 
nice  they  were  landed,  and  carried  by  camels  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight  miles  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
lliefe  they  were  again  embarked,  and  conveyed  down 
the  liTer  to  Alexandria,  whence  they  were  dispatched 
to  difforeDt  market-^.  Ilic  addition'  to  the  price  of 
goods  by  such  a  multijdidty  of  o{>crat)ons  must  have 
been  considcrBblc,  especially  when  the  rate  chargeable 
OB  each  operation  was  fixed  by  monopolists,  subject  to 
^tao  CDDtrol.     Dut,  after  the  passage  to  India  by  the         ^m 
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SECT.  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  discovered,  its  various  com- 
modities were  purchased  at  first  haud  in  the  countries 
of  which  they  were  the  growth  or  manufacture.  In  all 
these,  particularly  in  Indostan  and  in  China,  the  sub- 
sistence of  man  is  more  abundant  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  earth.  The  people  live  chiefly  upon  rice, 
the  most  prolific  of  all  grains.  Population,  of  conse- 
quence, is  so  great,  and  labour  so  extremely  cheap,  that 
every  production  of  nature  or  art  is  sold  at  a  very  low 
price.  When  these  were  shipped  in  difierent  parts  of 
India,  they  were  conveyed  directly  to  Lisbon,  by  a  navi- 
gation, long  indeed,  but  uninterrupted  and  safe,  and 
thence  circulated  through  Europe.  The  carriage  of 
mercantile  goods  by  water  is  so  much  less  expensive 
than  by  any  other  mode  of  conveyance,  that  as  soon  as 
the  Portuguese  could  import  the  productions  of  India 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  demands  of  Europe, 
they  were  able  to  afford  them  at  such  a  reduced  price, 
that  the  competition  of  the  Venetians  ceased  almost 
entirely,  and  the  full  stream  of  commerce  flowed  in  its 
natural  direction  towards  the  cheapest  market.  In 
what  proportion  the  Portuguese  lowered  the  price  of 
Indian  commodities,  I  cannot  ascertain  with  precision, 
as  I  have  not  found  in  contemporary  writers  sufficient 
information  with  respect  to  that  point.  Some  idea, 
however,  of  this,  approaching  perhaps  near  to  acxiuracy, 
may  be  formed,  from  the  computations  of  Mr.  Munn, 
an  intelligent  English  merchant.  He  has  published  a 
table  of  the  prices  paid  for  various  articles  of  goods  in 
India,  compared  with  the  prices  for  which  they  were 
sold  in  Aleppo,  from  which  the  difference  appears  to 
be  nearly  as  three  to  one ;  and  he  calculates,  that,  after 
a  reasonable  allowance  for  the  expense  of  the  voyage 
from  India,  the  same  goods  may  be  sold  in  England 
at  half  the  price  which  they  bear  in  Aleppo.  The 
expense  of  conveying  the  productions  of  India  up  the 
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rsian  giilf  to  Bassora,  and  thence  either  through  the    sect. 

Great  or  Little  Desert  to  Aleppo,  could  not,  I  should '~.^ 

uo&gine,  differ  considerably  from  that  by  the  Red  sea 

K Alexandria.  We  may  therefore  suppose,  that  the 
oetians  might  purchase  them  from  the  mercliaats  of 
X  city,  at  nearly  the  same  rate  for  which  they  were 
sold  in  Aleppo ;  and  when  we  add  to  this,  what  they 
must  have  charged  as  their  own  profit  in  all  the  mar- 
kets which  they  frequented,  it  is  evident  that  the  Por- 
(ogaesc  might  uflbrd  to  reduce  the  commoditiea  of  the 
Bast  at  a  price  below  that  which  has  been  mentioned, 
and  might  supply  every  part  of  Europe  with  them  more 
than  one-half  cheaper  than  formerly.  The  enterprising 
Kheines  of  the  Portuguese  raonarchs  were  accomplished 
looacr,  as  well  ns  more  completely,  than  in  the  hour 
al'  moet  sanguine  hope  they  could  have  presumed  to 
expect ;  and  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  their  sub- 
jects became  possessed  of  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  with 
India,  founded  n{ion  the  only  equitable  title,  that  of 

^■prnbbing  its  productions  in  greater  abundance,  and 

^^B  a  more  moderate  price. 

^E  IV.  Wc  may  observe,  that  in  consequence  of  a  more 
plentiful  supply  of  Indian  goods,  and  at  a  cheaper  rate, 
the  demand  for  them  increased  rapidly  in  every  part 
of  Etiro])e.  To  trace  the  progress  of  tliis  in  detail, 
would  lead  me  far  beyond  the  period  which  I  have 
fimi  as  the  limit  of  this  Disquisition  ;  hut  some  geuenil 
remarks  concerning  it  will  be  found  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  my  inquiries.  The  chief 
artides  of  importation  from  India,  while  the  Romans 
had  the  direction  of  the  trade  with  that  country,  have 
been  formerly  specified.     But  u[>on  the  subversion  of 

fir  empire,  and  the  settlement  of  the  fierce  warriors 
Scytliia  and  Germany  in  the  various  countries  of 
rope,  the  state  of  society,  as  well  as  the  condition  of 
ividuok,  became   so  extremely  dificrent,   that  the  ^H 
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wants  and  deaiies  of  men  were  na  fai^^er  ihB  aama 

many  of  them  not  fiur  advanoed  in  tihak 
pi^ren  beyond  the  rudest  state  of  social  life^  had  fitda 
relish  for  those  aceommodations,  and  Hut  clsgaae^ 
which  are  so  allming  to  p(£shed  nationa.  TbecmMS 
mann&ctnres  of  silk,  the  pfociona  stonea  and  pearia  of 
the  East,  which  had  been  the  ornament  and  pnda  of 
the  wealthy  and  lozurioas  dtiaens  of  Bome,  woe  not 
objects  of  desite  to  men,  who,  for  a  considerable  time 
after  they  took  possession  ci  their  new  ccmqoeata,  re- 
tained the  oiiginal  simplicity  of  thdr  pastoral  maninn. 
They  advanced,  however,  from  rudeness  to  refinement 
in  the  usual  course  of  progression  which  nations  are 
destined  to  hold ;  and  an  increase  of  wants  and  demns 
requiring  new  objects  to  gratify  them,  they  heguk  to 
acquire  a  relish  for  some  of  the  luxuries  61  InduL 
Among  these,  they  had  a  singular  predilection  for  tfas 
spiceries  and  aromatics  which  that  country  yields  in  soch 
variety  and  abundance.  Whence  their  peculiar  fond- 
ness for  these  arose,  it  is  not  of  importance  to  inquire. 
Whoever  consults  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages,  wiQ 
find  many  particulars  which  confirm  this  observation. 
In  every  enumeration  of  Indian  commodities  whidi 
they  give,  spices  are  always  mentioned  as  the  most 
considerable  and  precious  article.*  In  their  cookery, 
all  dishes  were  highly  seasoned  with  them.  In  eveiy 
entertainment  of  parade,  a  profusion  of  them  was 
deemed  essential  to  magnificence.  In  every  medical 
prescription,  they  were  principal  ingredients/  Bat 
considerable  as  the  demand  for  spices  had  become,  the 
mode  in  which  the  nations  of  Europe  had  hitherto  been 
supplied  with  them  was  extremely  disadvantageous. 
The  ships  employed  by  the  merchants  of  Alexandria 

«  Jac.  de  Vitriac.  Hist.  Hieros.  ap.  Bongara.  i.  p.  1099.  Wilh.  Tjr.  lib. 
zii.  c.  23. 

'  Du  Cange,  Glossar.  Verb.  Aromata,  Speciei,  Henry's  Hiit.  of  6.  Brit 
ToL  iv.  p.  597,  598. 
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■  vcutured  to  visit  those  remote  regions  which  sect. 
produce  the  moat  valuable  spices,  and  before  they  could  ^  .  -L  - 
be  circulated  through  Europe,  they  were  loaded  with 
the  accumulated  profits  received  by  four  or  five  different 
bamla  through  which  they  had  passed.  But  the  Por- 
tuguese, with  a  boUk'r  spirit  of  navigation,  having 
penetrated  into  every  part  of  Asia,  took  in  their  cargo 
of  5pices  in  the  places  where  tliey  grew,  and  could 
afford  to  dispose  of  them  at  such  a  price,  that  from 
being  an  expensive  luxury,  tliey  became  an  article  of 
such  general  use,  as  greatly  augmented  the  demand  for 
them.  An  effect  similar  to  this  may  be  observed  with 
respect  to  the  demand  for  other  commodities  imported 
fn>m  India,  upon  the  reduction  of  their  price  by  the 
Portugnese.  From  that  period  a  growing  taste  for 
Asiatic  luxuries  may  be  traced  in  every  country  of 
Europe,  and  tlie  number  of  ships  fitted  out  for  that 
tnde  at  Lisbon,  continued  to  increase  every  year.* 
V.  Lucrative  aa  the  trade  with  India  was,  and  had 
lottg  becu  deemed,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Fortu- 
gucac  Were  sufiercd  to  remain  in  the  undisturbed  and 
cxduaive  possession  of  it,  during  the  course  of  almost 
a  centur)'.  In  the  ancient  world,  though  Alexandria, 
frcitn  the  peculiar  feUcity  of  its  situation,  could  carry 
on  an  intercourse  with  the  liast  by  sea,  and  circulate 
tU  productions  through  Europe  with  such  advantage, 
M  gave  it  a  decided  superiority  over  every  rival ;  yet 
various  attempts,  which  have  been  described  in  their 
proper  places,  were  made,  from  time  to  time,  to  obtain 
■ome  share  in  a  commerce  so  apparently  beueticial. 
From  the  grovring  activity  of  the  commercial  spirit  in 
tbe  lixleentJi  century,  as  well  as  from  the  example  of 
tbe  ei^er  sohcitude  with  which  the  Venetians  and 
Gcoocse  exerted  themselves  alternately  to  shut  out 
each,  other  from  any  share  in  the  Indian  trade,  it  might 
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SECT,  have  been  expected  that  some  competitor  would  hive 
^— -^■^■■^  arisen  to  call  in  question  the  daim  of  the  Portngneso 
to  an  exdosive  right  of  traffic  .with  the  East,  and  to 
wrest  from  them  some  portion  of  it  There  wen, 
however,  at  that  time,  some  peculiar  drcumstanoes  in 
the  political  state  of  all  those  nations  in  Eorope,  whoss 
intmsion,  as  rivals,  the  Portuguese  had,  any  reason  to 
dread,  which  secured  to  them  the  quiet  enjoyment  of 
their  monopoly  of  Indian  commerce  during  such  a  hmg 
period.  From  the  accession  of  Charles  V.  to  the  throne, 
Spain  was  either  so  much  occupied  in  a  multiplicity 
of  operations  in  which  it  was  engaged  by  the  ambition 
of  that  monarch,  and  of  his  son  Philip  U.,  or  so  intent 
on  prosecuting  its  own  cbscoveries  and  conquests  in 
the  New  World,  that,  although,  by  the  successful  enter- 
iftsi.  prise  of  Magellan,  its  fleets  were  unexpectedly  con- 
ducted by  a  new  course  to  that  remote  region  of  Asia 
which  was  the  seat  of  the  most  gainful  and  alluring 
branch  of  trade  carried  on  by  the  Portuguese,  it  could 
make  no  considerable  effort  to  avail  itself  of  the  com- 
mercial advantages  which  it  might  have  derived  from 
that  event.  By  the.  acquisition  of  the  crown  of  Portu- 
gal, in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty, 
the  kings  of  Spain,  instead  of  the  rivals,  became  the 
protectors  of  the  Portuguese  trade,  and  the  guardians 
of  all  its  exclusive  rights.  Throughout  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  strength  and  resources  of  France  were  so 
much  wasted  by  the  fruitless  expeditions  of  their  mon- 
archs  into  Italy,  by  their  unequal  contest  with  the 
power  and  policy  of  Charles  V.,  and  by  the  calamities 
of  the  civil  wars  which  desolated  the  khigdom  upwards 
of  forty  years,  that  it  could  neither  bestow  much  atten- 
tion upon  objects  of  commerce,  nor  engage  in  any 
scheme  of  distant  enterprise.  The  Venetians,  how 
sensibly  soever  they  might  feel  the  mortifying  reverse 
of  bein^  excluded,  almost  entirely,  from  the  Indian 
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,  of  which  their  capital  had  been  formerly  the    sect. 
chief  seat,  were  so  debilitated  and  humbled  by  the— ^J— 
league  of  Cambray,  that  they  were  no  longer  capable  of 
engngiug  in  uuy  undertaking  of  maguitnde.    England, 
weakened,  as  was  formerly  ob8er\'ed,  by  the  long  con- 
test between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and 
just  beginning  to  recover  its  proper  vigour,  was  re- 
strained from  active  exertion,  during  one  part  of  the 
tteenth  century,  by  the  cautious  maxims  of  Henry 
I.,  and  wasted  its  strength,  during  another  part  of 
by  engaging  inconsiderately  in  the  wars  between 
princes  on  the  continent.      The  nation,  though 
destined  to  acquire  territories  in  India  more  extensive 
and  valuable  than  were  ever  possessed  by  any  European 
power,  !md  no  sneh  presentiment  of  its  future  eminence 
there,  as  to  take  an  early  part  in  the  commerce  or 
^^[Busuctions  of  that  country  ;  and  a  great  part  -of  the 
^bntury  elapsed  before  it  began  to  turn  its  attention 
^Hprards  the  East. 

While  the  most  considerable  nations  in  Europe  found 
it  necessary,  from  the  circumstances  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, to  remain  inactive  spectators  of  what  passed  in 
tbc  East,  the  Seven  United  Provinces  of  the  Low 
CoQDtries.  recently  formed  into  a  small  state,  still 
■tniggling  for  political  existence,  and  yet  in  the  infancy 
of  its  power,  ventured  to  appear  in  the  Indian  ocean  as 
the  rivals  of  the  Portuguese  ;  and,  despising  their  pro- 
tetuions  to  an  exclufiivc  right  of  commerce  with  the 
extensive  countries  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  invaded  that  monopoly  which  they  had  hitherto 
guarded  with  such  jealous  attention.  The  English  soon 
followed  the  example  of  the  Dutch,  and  both  nations, 
■t  fint  by  the  enterprising  industry  of  private  adven- 
turers, and  afterwards  by  the  more  powerful  efibrts  of 
tnuling  companies,  under  the  protection  of  publio 
fi^.  advanced  with  astonishiug  ardour  and  success 
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WKt^  in  thiB  ii0«r  GBieer  opcned.to  tlwDi^  The  laifc  fiibBC  of 
^*  power  wlikdi  the  PartagaMe  biid  es«^  thelaal^ 
a  siqientnicfciiro  imich  too  large,  fir  t^ 
it  hed  to  rest,  waa  dbiort  entirelj  Oferlnniady  IB  a  ihoit 
time,  and  with  aa  mnoh  fiwihty,  aa  it  had  heea  lajaed, 
England  and  HoUand^by  dtivuig  them  from  their  nrnt 
vahiaUe  aetttementa,  and  seiuq;  the  moat  hMaatiw 
brandiea  of  their  trade,  ham  attained  to  that  pn- 
eminenoB  in  naval  power  and  commercial  opokBoe^hf 
whidi  they  are  diatingniahed  among  the  nationB  of 
£nrope. 

YL  The  coincidence,  in  point  of  time,  of  the  dia- 
ooveriea  made  by  C!oIumbii8  in  the  Weat,  and  thoae  of 
Game  in  the  East,  ia  a  aingolar  drcomatance^  which 
merits  observation,  on  aoooont  of  the  remarkable  in- 
fluenoB  of  those  events  in  forming  or  atrengthemng  ths 
commercial  connexion  ci  the  different  qnarteca  of  ths 
globe  with  each  other.  In  all  ages,  gold  and  aihrar, 
particularly  the  latter,  have  been  the  ommioditiea  ex- 
ported with  the  greatest  profit  to  India.  In  no  part  of 
the  earth  do  the  n^itives  depend  so  little  upon  foreign 
countries,  either  for  the  necessaries  or  luxuries  (d  hk. 
The  blessings  of  a  favourable  climate  and  fertile  scmI, 
augmeuted  by  their  own  ingenuity,  afibrd  them  what- 
ever they  desire.  In  consequence  of  this,  trade  witii 
them  has  always  been  carried  on  in  one  unifonn  manner, 
and  the  precious  metals  have  been  given  in  exchange 
(or  their  peculiar  productions,  whether  of  nature  or  art 
But  when  the  communication  with  India  waa  rend^ed 
so  much  more  easy,  that  the  demand  for  ita  commo- 
dities began  to  increase  far  beyond  what  had  been  for- 
merly known,  if  Europe  had  not  been  supplied  with 
the  gold  and  silver,  which  it  was  necessary  to  cany  to 
the  markets  of  the  East,  from  sources  richer  and  more 
abundant  than  her  own  barren  and  impoverished  mines, 
she  must  either  have  abandoned  (he  trade  with  India 
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'  altogether,  or  have  continueid  it  with  manifest  disadvan-  sect. 
tage.  By  such  a  continual  drain  of  gold  and  silver,  -  _JJ'^  - 
ss  well  as  by  the  unavoidable  waste  of  both  in  circu- 
lation and  in  manufactures,  the  quantity  of  tliose  metals 
most  have  gone  on  diminishing,  and  their  value  would 
have  been  so  much  enhanced,  that  tliey  could  not  have 
rontinaed  long  to  be  of  the  same  utility  in  the  com- 
tuerdal  transactions  between  the  two  countries.  But 
before  the  effects  of  this  diminution  could  beveryseu- 
■ibly  felt,  America  opened  her  mines,  and  poured  in 
treftsurea  upon  Europe  in  the  most  copious  stream  to 
which  mankind  ever  had  access.  This  treasure,  in 
spite  of  iunuiucralite  anxious  precautions  to  prevent  it, 
^flowed  to  the  markets  where  the  commodities  neces- 
^■■n*  for  supplying  the  wants,  or  gratifying  the  luxury, 
^Ht  the  Spaniards  were  to  be  found  ;  and  from  that 
^"BtDC  to  the  present,  the  English  and  Dutch  have  pur- 
chased the  productions  of  China  and  Indostim,  with 
silver  brought  from  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 
The  immense  exportation  of  silver  to  the  East,  during 
tbe  conrae  of  two  centuries,  has  not  only  been  replaced 
hy  the  continual  influx  from  America,  Imt  the  quantity 
of  it  baa  been  considerably  augmented,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  proportional  rate  of  its  valne  in  Europe 
and  in  India  has  varied  so  little,  that  it  is  chiefly  with 
silver  that  many  of  the  capital  articles  imported  from 
the  East  are  still  purchased. 

Whihs  America  contributed  in  this  manner  to  faciii- 
toto  and  extend  the  intercourse  of  t)urope  with  Asia, 
tl  gave  riac  to  a  trattic  with  Africa,  wliich,  from  slender 
b^innings,  has  become  so  considerable,  as  to  form  the 
dnef  bond  of  commercial  connexion  with  that  cotiti- 
neot.  Soon  after  the  Portuguese  had  extendi^  their 
diaeuveries  on  the  coast  of  Africa  beyond  the  river 
fieni^gal,  they  endeavoured  to  derive  some  benefit  from 
leir  new  aettlemcnts  there,  by  the  sale  of  slaves. 
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MMr.  Various  circumstances  combined  in  favouring  the  l 
*„tm,'-^'  vival  of  this  odious  traffic.  In  every  part  of  America, 
of  which  the  Spaniards  took  possession,  they  found  that 
the  natives,  from  the  feebleness  of  tlielr  frame,  from 
their  indolence,  or  from  the  injudicious  manner  of  treat- 
ing them,  were  incapable  of  the  exertions  requisite 
either  for  working  mines,  or  for  cultivating  the  earth. 
Eager  to  find  bands  more  industrious  and  efficient,  the 
Spaniards  had  recourse  to  their  neighbours  the  Portu- 
guese, and  purchased  from  them  negro  slaves.  Ex- 
perience soon  discovered,  that  they  were  men  of  a  more 
hardy  race,  and  so  much  better  fitted  for  enduring 
fatigue,  that  the  ]atx)ur  of  one  negro  was  computed  lo 
be  equal  to  that  of  four  Americans ;''  and  from  that 
time  the  number  employed  in  the  New  World  has 
gone  on  incroasing  in&  rapid  pngreas.  -&i  IIihi  pnfr* 
tioe,nole8BTqKignantto  thofedinga  of  famoilBtyttaV 
to  the  prindples  of  r^ipon,  the  Spndardi  km  vd>* 
happily  been  imitated  by  all  tiie  nationa  <A  Bun^ 
who  have  acquired  territories  in  the  warmer  ^^tinwtwi  of 
the  New  World.  At  present  the  number  of  ne^ 
slavea  in  the  settlements  of  Great  Britain  and  France 
in  the  West  Indies,  exceeds  a  million ;  and  as  the 
establishment  of  servitude  has  been  found  both  ia 
ancient  and  in  modem  times,  extremely  nnfavonraUs 
to  population,  it  requires  an  annual  importation  htm 
Africa  of  at  least  fifty-eight  thousand,  to  keep  op  the 
stock.'  If  it  were  possible  to  ascertain,  with  equal 
exactness,  the  number  of  slaves  in  the  Spanish  domi- 
nions, and  in  North  America,  the  total  number  of  n^^ 
slaves  might  be  well  reckoned  at  as  many  more. 

Thus  the  commercial  genius  of  Europe,  which  has 
given  it  a  visible  ascendant  over  the  three  other  divi- 
sions of  the  earth,  by  discerning  their  respective  wants 

^  Hilt  of  America,  vol.  L  p.  316. 

■  Report  of  Lord*  of  tbe  Prit;  CoDDdl,  a.d.  I7S8. 
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and  resources,  and  by  rendering  them  reciprocEilly     ^^B^' 

suljservieiit  to  one  another,  has  established  an  union — ' 

siuong  Ihem,  from  which  it  has  dciivcd  an  immense 
increase  of  opulence,  of  power,  and  of  enjoyments, 

\'II.  Though  the  discovery  of  a  New  World  in  the 
West,  oud  the  opening  of  a  more  easy  and  direct 
communication  with  the  remote  regions  of  the  East,  co- 
operated towards  extending  the  commerce,  and  adding 
to  the  enjoyments,  of  Europe,  a  remarkable  difference 
may  bo  observed  vrith  respect  both  to  the  time  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  produced  these  effects. 
When  the  Portuguese  first  visited  the  different  coun- 
tries of  Asia,' stretching  from  the  coattt  of  Malabar  to 
Cbina,  they  found  tliem  possessed  by  nations  highly 
HgBvilizcd,  which  had  made  considerable  progress  in 
^pbgant  aa  well  as  useful  arts,  wliich  were  accustomed 
■■to  intercourse  with  strangers,  and  well  acquainted  with 
all  tlio  advantages  of  commerce.  But  when  the  Span- 
iards began  to  explore  the  New  World  which  they 
discovered,  the  aspect  which  it  presented  to  them  was 
Trry  different.  The  islands  were  inhabited  by  naked 
savages,  so  unacquainted  with  the  simplest  and  most 
necessary  arts  of  life,  that  tliey  subsisted  chiefly  on  the 
spontaneous  productions  of  a  fertile  soil  and  genial 
chnutc.  The  continent  appeared  to  be  a  forest  of 
iaamcDSc  extent,  along  the  coast  of  which  were  scat- 
tered some  feeble  tribes,  not  greatly  superior  to  the 
islanden  in  industry  or  improvement.  Even  its  two 
Urge  niouarchies,  wliicli  have  been  dignified  with  the 
appcUatioD  of  civilized  states,  had  not  advanced  so  far 
beyond  their  countrymen,  as  to  be  entitled  to  that 
name.  The  inhabitants,  both  u{  Mexico  and  Peru, 
unacqnainted  with  the  useful  uietats,  and  destitute  of 
the  aildrcKs  rctjuisite  for  acqiiirhig  such  command  of 
tbe  inferior  animals  as  to  derive  any  considerable  aid 
from  Ibcir  labour,  hud  made  so  tittle  progress  in  agri- 
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BBCT.   ouitare,  the  first  lof  all  arts,  that  one  of  Ae  fFeaiert 
^^'     difficolties  with  which  the  small  immher  of  SpHUodi^ 
who  overtnmed  those  highly^^LtoUed  empires^  had  ts 
struggle,  was  how  to  procure  in  tiiem  what  waa  auflU 
dent  for  their  subsistrace. 

It  was,  of  omsequence,  with  m  very  diffiarent  qarit, 
that  the  intercourse  with  two  countries,  xeaemUiiig 
each  other  so  little  in  their  degree  of  improvement, 
was  begun  and  carried  on.  The  Portuguese,  certain 
of  finding  in  the  East,  not  only  the  produotioM  widi 
which  the  bountiful  hand  oi  nature  has  enriched  that 
part  of  the  globe,  but  various  manufaetoxes  which  had 
long  been  known  and  admired  in  Eur^^  engaged  in 
this  alluring  trade  with  the  greatest  eagerness.  The 
encouragement  of  it  th^  monaidis  consideved  as  a 
chief  object  of  government,  towards  whidi  they  directed 
all  the  power  of  the  lungdom,  and  roused  th^  safajeoti 
to  such  vigorous  exertions  in  the  proeecutioii  df  it,  as 
occasioned  that  astonishing  rapidity  of  prepress  whidi 
I  have  described.  The  sanguine  hopes  with  which  the 
Spaniards  entered  upon  their  career  of  discov^,  met 
not  with  the  same  speedy  gratification.  From  the 
industry  of  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the  New  Worid, 
they  did  not  receive  a  single  article  of  commerce.  Even 
the  natural  productions  of  the  soil  and  climate,  when 
not  cherished  and  multiplied  by  the  fostmng  and  active 
hand  of  man,  were  of  little  account.  Hope,  rather  than 
success,  incited  them  to  persist  in  extending  their 
researches  and  conquests  ;  and  as  government  derived 
little  immediate  benefit  from  these,  it  left  the  prose- 
cution of  them  chiefly  to  private  adventurers,  by  whose 
enterprising  activity,  more  than  by  any  effort  of  the 
state,  the  most  valuable  possessions  of  Spain  in  America 
were  acquired.  Instead  of  the  instantaneous  and  great 
advantages  which  the  Portuguese  derived  from  their 
discoveries,  above  half  a  century  elapsed  before  the 
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iniards  reaped  any  benefit  of  consequence  from  their  sect. 
ooaqocsts,  except  the  small  quantities  of  gold  which  the  ._-^:_, 
nlandeis  were  compelled  to  collect,  and  the  plunder  of 
the  gold  and  sUvcr  employed  by  the  Mexicans  and 
Peruvians  as  ornaments  of  their  [wrsons  and  temples, 
or  as  utensils  of  sacred  or  domestic  use.  It  was  not 
nnlil  the  discovery  of  the  mines  of  Potosi  in  Peru,  in 
the  year  one  thousand  live  hundred  and  forty-five,  and 
tlK»c  of  Sacotecas  in  Mexico,  soon  after,  that  the 
Spanish  territories  in  the  New  World  brouglit  a  per- 
manent and  valuable  addition  of  wealth  and  revenue  to 
the  mother  country. 

Nor  did  the  trade  with  India  differ  more  from  that 
with  Anwrica,  in  respect  of  the  particular  circumstances 
which  I  have  explained,  than  m  respect  to  tlic  manner 
of  carrying  it  on,  after  it  grew  to  be  a  considerable 
object  of  political  attention.  Trade  Hith  the  East  was 
a  simple  mercantile  transaction,  confined  to  the  pur- 
chase cither  of  tlic  natural  productions  of  the  countiy, 
inch  u  spices,  precious  stones,  pearls,  &c.,  or  of  the 
manufnctores  which  abounded  among  an  industrious 
mx  of  men,  such  as  silk  and  cotton.  stuS's,  porcelain, 
&c.  ^'othing  more  was  requisite  in  conducting  this 
trade,  than  to  settle  a  few  skilful  agentt  in  proper 
places,  to  prepare  a  proper  assortment  of  goods  for  com- 
pleting the  cargoes  of  sliips  as  soon  as  they  arrived  from 
Europe,  or  at  the  utmost  to  acquire  the  command  of  a 
fcw  fortified  stations,  which  migiit  secure  them  admis- 
■oo  into  ports  where  tliey  miglit  careen  in  safety,  and 
find  protection  from  the  insults  of  any  hostile  power. 
Thire  was  no  necessity  of  muking  any  attempt  to 
ertibltsh  colonies,  either  for  t)ic  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
or  tbe  coodnct  of  uiannfucturcs.  llotli  these  remained, 
M  fonneily,  in  the  hands  of  the  natives. 

But  AS  soon  as  tliat  wild  s[)irit  of  enterprise,  which 
■ntfflaled  the  Spaiiiords  who  first  explored  and  subdued 
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It  31^01^  Is  Hr-^sinirss  inm.  lanwmcet  jo  pforiDce  is 
inesr  if  miii  mii  ^^^z:  Tiufr  ^eccfosiT  zuxned  chdr 
'iinnshiB  "iiwiris  ?sidez3i^  :iiiar  'xmimssci  twTiffifiil 
vr  znixirianL  imi  nuiascrT.  -ine^  innui  ii:  ziefaeasarr  to 

the  iftriirnieiE?  irm^  zier  ^^rvic^  zLtbde  in  some  of 
•iie  jsiiuiiia:.  mil  :il  "fie  sinrizeii'  oc  X-:rch  Americi. 
Z.^irx*^-  iryr  ia'mjx  fttscinLdd  iitf  Xew  World,  bezin 
•>:  r^i»?xic  X.  imi  :nnir  i  ^y^sceci  ot  coip3iiizitk)iL  the 
icuni:  Liti  r:2"LJirxcs  :c  wiiic.  i:  is  noc  the  object  of 
^lus  D'j2.;Ti:fiz:j:ii  *:  riruiiz.  tne  Emcpifan  nee  has 
mnlriziieti  "Jier^  iziaziz^ziT.  Etst  aracle  ot*  coaunerce 
mccrr^  fr:ci  "ie  Xev  Worii  if  we  exce^  the  fiiis 
snd  ^TT'i*  prirroiisai  frocn  die  independent  tribes  of 
ETin'cR  bi  Xor;h  America,  and  firom  a  few  tribes  in  a 
sinijir  stAire  on  the  ^ticnhem  continent,  is  the  produce 
^.t  :i:r  ir.dTiirr7  oc  Eurcf-trans  settled  there.  To  their 
eTerticiT.  cr  :«:  :h:'se  oi'  hands  which  thev  have  taudit 
cr  rxriiptrr.-rd  :o  Lib.:.[ir,  we  are  indebted  for  sugar,  rum, 
cof.on,  tobacci:*,  indigo,  rice,  and  even  the  gold  and 
siher  extracted  tni-m  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Intent 
on  those  lucnitLve  branches  of  industrv,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  New  World  pay  little  attention  to  those  kinds 
of  laVKjur  which  occupy  a  considerable  part  of  the 
members  of  other  societies,  and  depend,  in  some  mea- 
sure for  their  subsistence,  and  entirely  for  every  article 
of  elegance  and  luxur}',  upon  the  ancient  continent. 
Thus  the  Europeans  have  become  manufacturers  for 
America,  and  their  industry  has  been  greatly  aug- 
mented by  the  vast  demands  for  supplying  the  wants 
of  extensive  countries,  the  population  of  which  is  con- 
tinually increasing.  Nor  is  the  influence  of  this  demand 
confined  solely  to  the  nations  which  have  a  more  imme- 
diate connexion  with  the  American  colonies ;  it  is  felt 
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m  evorjr  pert  of  Europe  that  furnishes  any  article    sect. 
tJtportrd  to  ttiem,  and  gives  activity  and  vigour  to  the  — — 1— ' 
baud  of  the  artisan  in  the  inland  provinces  of  Ger- 
Diany,  as  well  as  to  those  in  Great  Dritain  and  othei 
countries,  which  carry  on  a  direct  trade  with  the  New 
World. 

But  while  the  discovery  and  conqucat  of  America  is 
allowed  to  be  one  principal  cause  of  that  rapid  increase 
of  industry  and  wealth,  which  is  conspicuous  in  Europe 
during  the  last  two  centuries,  some  timid  theorists  have 
nutintajned,  that  throughout  the  same  period  Europe 
btts  bccD  gradually  iiopovciished,  by  being  drained  of 
its  trcaanre,  in  order  to  carry  on  its  trade  with  India, 
But  this  apprehension  has  arisen  from  inattention  to 
tbc  nature  and  use  of  the  precious  metals.  They  are 
to  be  omsidered  in  two  ditl'erent  lights  ;  cither  as  the 
signs  which  all  civilized  nations  have  agreed  to  employ, 
in  order  to  estimate  or  represent  the  value  both  of 
labour  and  of  all  commodities,  and  thus  to  facilitate 
the  jmrchasc  of  the  former,  and  the  conveyance  of  the 
tatter,  from  one  pro)>rietor  to  another;  or  gold  and 
silver  may  be  viewed  as  being  themselves  commodities  ' 
or  articles  of  commerce,  for  which  some  equivalent  must 
be  givtn  by  such  oa  wixh  to  acquire  them.  In  this 
l^bl  the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals  to  the  East 
dioald  be  regarded  ;  for  as  the  nation  by  which  they  aru 
exported  must  pureliasc  tliem  with  the  produce  of  its 
own  Ubour  and  ingenuity,  this  trade  umst  contribute, 
though  ni>t  in  the  same  obvious  nud  direct  manner  as 
that  with  America,  towards  augmenting  the  geueiul 
indnstty  and  opidenue  of  Europe.  If  England,  as  the 
price  of  .Mexican  and  Peruvian  dollars,  which  ore  neces- 
mry  Un  canning  un  its  trade  with  India,  must  give  a 
certain  quantity  of  its  woollen  or  cotton  cloth  or  hard- 
ware, then  tbe  hands  of  an  additional  number  of  mauu- 
jH)turer8  are  rendered  active,  ond  work  to  a  certain 
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amoimt  most  be  execated,  for  iriudi,  wit^^ 
there  would  not  have  been  any  demand.  Hie  natim 
leape  all  tbe  benefit  arising  firom  a  new  creation  of 
indostrjr.  TVith  the  gdd  and  silver  which  her  mmo- 
foetnres  have  pnrohased  in  the  West^  she  is  enaUed  to 
trade  in  the  markets  of  the  Ea8t»  and  the  eiportation 
of  treasure  to  Indisy  which  has  been  so  much  dreaded, 
instead  of  impovmshing,  enriches  the  kingdimi. 

Yin.  It  is  to  the  discovery  of  the  passage  to  India 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  to  the  vigour  and 
success  with  which  the  Portuguese  prosecuted  their 
conquests  and  established  their  dominion  there,  that 
Europe  has  been  indebted  for  its  preservation  fiom  the 
most  illiberal  and  humiliating  servitude  that  ever  qh 
pressed  polished  nations.  Fw  tins  observatiim  I  am 
indebted  to  an  author,  whose  ingenuity  has  illustrated, 
and  whose  elegance  has  adorned,  the  histoiy  of  the 
settlements  and  commerce  of  modem  nations  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies ;*"  and  it  appears  to  me  so  weD 
founded  as  to  merit  more  ample  investigation.  A  few 
years  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  Portuguese  in 
'  India,  the  dominion  of  the  Mameluks  was  overturned  by 
their  resistible  power  of  the  Turkish  arms,  and  Egypt 
and  Syria  were  annexed  as  provinces  to  the  Ottoman 
empire.  If  after  this  event  the  commercial  intercourse 
with  India  had  continued  to  be  carried  on  in  its  ancient 

• 

channels,  the  Turkish  sultans,  by  being  masters  of 
Egypt  and  Sjrria,  must  have  possessed  the  absolute 
command  of  it,  whether  the  productions  of  the  East 
ware  conveyed  by  the  Red  sea  to  Alexandria^  or  were 
transported  by  land-carriage  from  the  Persian  gulf  to 
Constantinople,  and  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  monarchs  who  were  then  at  the  head  of  this  great 
empire,  were  neither  destitute  of  abilities  to  perceive 
the  pre-eminence  to  which  this  would  have  elevated 
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,  nor  of  ambition  to  aspire  to  it.  Seliui,  the  con-  sect. 
qucror  of  the  Mamehiks,  by  confirming  the  ancient  .,^_^-;_^ 
privileges  of  the  Venetians  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  by 
his  regulations  concerning  the  duties  on  Indian  goods, 
which  I  have  already  mentioned,  early  discovered  liis 
aolicilade  to  secure  all  the  advantages  of  commerce 
with  the  East  to  his  owd  dominions,  The  attention  of 
Soljman  the  Magnificent,  bis  successor,  seems  to  have 
been  equally  directed  towards  the  same  object.  "More 
eolighteuL-d  than  any  monarch  of  the  Ottoman  race,  he 
attended  lo  all  the  transactions  of  the  European  states, 
■nd  had  observed  the  power  as  well  as  opulence  to 
which  the  republic  of  Venice  had  attained  by  engross- 
iDg  the  commerce  with  the  East.  He  now  beheld 
Portugal  rising  towards  the  same  elevation,  by  the  same 
meaDS.  Eager  to  imitate  and  to  supplant  them,  he 
fanned  a  scheme  suitable  to  his  character  for  poUtical 
wisdom  and  the  appellation  of  institittor  of  rules,  by 
which  the  Turkish  historians  have  distinguished  him, 
and  established,  early  in  his  reign,  a  system  of  com- 
mcrcisl  laws  in  his  dominions,  by  which  he  hoped  to 
reDflcr  Constantinople  the  great  staple  of  Indian  trade, 
u  it  had  been  in  the  prosperous  ages  of  the  Greek 
empire.'  For  accomplisliing  this  scheme,  however,  he 
did  not  rely  on  the  operation  of  laws  alone ;  he  fitted 
out  afaoQt  the  same  time  a  formidable  fleet  in  the  Red  a.d.  i&38. 
•cs,  under  the  conduct  of  a  confidential  olficer,  with 
Mich  a  body  of  janiKaries  on  board  of  it,  as  he  deemed 
safBcient  not  only  to  drive  the  Portuguese  out  of  all 
tbeir  new  BCttlements  in  India,  but  to  take  possession 
of  aooHi  commodious  station  in  that  country,  and  to 
erect  his  standard  there.  The  Portuguese,  by  efforla 
of  valour  and  coostaucy,  entitled  to  the  splendid  success 
with  which  they  were  crowned,  re[)ulMed  this  powerful 
amuuiieot  iu  every  enterprise  it  undertook,  and  com- 
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peDed  the  shattered  lemaiiiB  of  the  Tnridah  fleet  and 
anny  to  return  with  ignominy  to  the  harixiars  from 
which  they  had  taken  their  departnie,  with  the  most 
gangnine  hopes  of  terminating  the  expedition  in  a  veiy 
different  manner.'".  Sdyman,  thon^  he  never  lelin* 
qnished  the  design  of  expelling  the  Portugoeae  fiom 
India^  and  of  acquiring  some  estahlishment  there*  was 
so  occupied,  during  the  remainder  of  his  reign,  by  the 
muUit>licity  of  arduous  operations  in  which  an  insatiahls 
ambition  involved  him,  that  he  never  had  kisore  to 
resume  the  prosecution  of  it  with  vigour. 

If  either  the  measures  of  Selim  had  produced  the 
effect  which  he  expected,  or  if  the  more  adventurous 
and  extensive  plan  of  Solyman  had  been  carried  into 
execution,  the  command  of  the  wealth  of  India»  toget 
ther  with  such  a  marine  as  the  monopoly  of  trade  widi 
that  country  has,  in  every  age,  enabled  the  power  whidi 
possessed  it  to  create  and  maintain,  must  have  brongiit 
an  accession  of  fon^  to  an  empire  already  formidahle 
to  mankind,  that  would  have  rendered  it  altogether 
irresistible.  Europe,  at  that  period;  was  not  in  a  ccx^ 
ditioD  to  have  defended  itself  against  the  combined 
exertions  of  such  naval  and  military  power,  supported 
by  commercial  wealth,  and  under  the  direction  of  a 
monarch  whose  comprehensive  genius  was  able  to  derive 
from  each  its  pecidiar  advantages,  and  to  employ  sD 
with  the  greatest  effect.  Happily  for  the  human  raoe, 
the  despotic  system  of  Turkish  government,  founded 
on  such  illiberal  fanaticism  as  has  extinguished  science 
in  Egypt,  in  Assyria,  and  in  Greece,  its  three  fiavourite 
mansions  in  ancient  times,  was  prevented  from  extend- 
ing  its  dominion  over  Europe,  and  from  suppressing 
liberty,  learning,  and  taste,  when  beginning  to  make 
successful  efforts  to  revive  there,  and  again  to  bless,  to 
enlighten,  and  to  polish  mankind. 

">  Ana  de  Earros,  dec.  iv.  lib.  x.  c.  1,  &c. 
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SBAix  now  endeavour  to  fulfil  an  engagement 
wbich  1  came  under,'  to  make  some  observations  upon 
the  genius,  the  manners,  aud  institutions  of  the  people 
of  India,  as  far  as  they  oin  he  traced  from  the  earliest 
ages  to  which  our  knowledge  of  them  extends.  Were 
1  to  enter  upon  this  wide  field  with  an  intention  of 
mrveying  its  whole  extent ;  were  I  to  view  each  object 
which  it  presents  to  a  philosophical  inquirer,  under  all 
iU  different  aajwcts,  it  would  lead  me  into  researches 
and  sj)eculations,  not  only  of  immense  length,  but 
^together  foreign  from  the  subject  of  this  DisquisitioD. 
ly  inquiries  and  ruflectiona  shall,  therefore,  be  con- 
to  what  iii  intimately  connected  with  the  design 

this  work.  I  shall  collect  the  facts  which  tlie  an- 
dcDta  have  transmitted  to  us  concerning  the  iiistitu- 
tioDB  peculiar  to  the  natives  of  India,  mid,  by  cooi- 
paiing  them  with  what  we  now  know  of  that  country, 
endoivour  to  deduce  such  conclusions  as  tend  to  point 
oat  the  circumetunces  which  have  induced  the  rest  of 
mankind,  in  every  age,  to  cany  on  coiniuereiul  inter- 
cour«e  to  so  great  an  extent  with  that  country. 

Of  this  intercourse  there  are  conspicuous  proofs  in 
the  earhcst  periods  concerning  which  history  atTords 
infonnatioD.  Not  unly  the  people  contiguous  to  India, 
bat  remote  nations,  seem  to  have  been  acquainted, 
{ram  time  immemorial,  with  its  commodities,  and  to 
have  valued  thcni  so  highly,  th&t  in  order  to  procure 
them  they  undertcnk  fatiguing,  expensive,  and  dan- 
gcrotu  joameys.       Whenever    men    give   a  decided 
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preliareiioe  to  the  commoditiM  of  any  ]MitiDiilir  Moat;^ 
thu  mast  be  owing  eiUier  to  iti  poanraig  aoow  vd»- 
BbknatonilpiodactiuupeoaliBrtoitBaMlaBddiinatoft  - 
or  to  some  aapenor  prognM;  wUch  ita  i"V-*TTih 
have  made  in  industry,  art,  aod  eteganoe.  It  is  not 
to  any  peculiar  ezceUeuce  in  tlie  uabual  fMndnctigM 
of  India,  that  we  mart  awi^  rojtenriy  the  yirfihctiaB 
cS  ancient  natirau  for  ita  oommod^ies;  fixv  p'apyi 
excepted,  an  article,  it  most  be  aUowed,  ttf  gnat  iBt 
portanoe,  they  are  little  different  boti-  tboae  oIoAm 
tropical  countries;  and  Ethiopia  or  Ardbia  nught  haw 
fullj  nipplied  the  Fhenioiana,  and  other  trading  peqib. 
ctf  antiquity,  with  &e  ajBoes,  the  perfama^  the  pnekm 
atones,  the  gold  and  ailver,  which  formed  Ae  ptiriqpri 
artictes  of  .their  oommeroe. 

Whoever,  then,  wishes  to  trace  the  oomm«ne  widi 
India  to  its  sornm,  most  seHoh  for  it,  not  ao  mneh 
in  any  pecoliari^  of  the  n^nzal  jirodnctiona  oC  thil 
coimtiy,  as  in  the  saperior  improvement  of  its  inhalM- 
tants.  Many  facts  have  been  transmitted  to  os,  wlucli. 
if  they  are  examined  with  proper  attention,  clearly 
demonstrate,  that  the  natives  of  India  were  not  only 
more  early  civilized,  but  had  made  greater  progresrin 
civilization  than  any  other  people.  These  I  ^all  en- 
deavour  to  enumerate,  and  to  place  them  in  such  a 
point  of  view  as  may  serve  both  to  throw  lig^t  apon 
the  institutions,  manners,  and  arts  of  the  Indians,  and 
to  account  for  the  eagerness  of  all  nations  to  obtain 
the  productions  of  their  ingenious  industry. 

By  the  ancient  heathen  writers,  the  Indians  woe 
reckoned  among  those  races  of  men  which  they  de- 
nominated autochthones  or  aboriffinea,  whom  they  con- 
sidered as  natives  of  the  soil,  whose  origin  could  noi 
be  traced."  By  the  inspired  writers,  the  wisdom  of 
the  East  (an  expression  which  is  to  be  understood  as  s 
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dwcription  of  their  extraordinary  progress  in  science 
and  arts)  was  early  celebrated/  In  order  to  illustrate 
and 'Confirm  tbese  explicit  testimonies  coucerning  the 
ancient  and  high  civilization  of  the  inhabitants  of  India, 
I  shall  take  a  view  of  their  rank  and  condition  as  indi- 
viduals; of  their  civil  policy  ;  of  their  laws  and  judicial 
proceedings ;  of  their  useful  and  elegant  arts ;  of  their 
sciences  ;  and  of  their  religions  institutions  ;  as  far  as 
information  can  be  gathered  from  the  accounts  of  the 
Gnt-k  and  Roman  writers,  compared  with  what  still 
lemains  of  their  ancient  acquirements  and  institutions. 
^.  I.  From  the  most  ancient  accounts  of  India  we  learn, 
^htt  the  distmction  of  ranks  and  separation  of  profes- 
KiWhu  were  completely  established  there.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  undoubted  proofs  of  a  society  considerably 
advanced  in  its  progress.  Arts  in  the  early  stages  of 
social  life  are  so  few  and  so  simple,  that  each  man  is  suf- 
ficiently master  of  them  all,  to  gratify  every  demand  of 
his  own  hmited  desires.  A  savage  can  form  his  bow, 
point  his  arrows,  rear  his  hut,  and  hollow  his  oanoe, 
without  calling  in  the  aid  of  any  hand  more  skilful 
than  his  own."  But  when  time  has  augmented  the 
wants  of  men,  the  productions  of  art  become  so  com- 
plicated in  their  structure,  or  so  curious  in  their  fabric, 
that  a  porticidar  course  of  education  is  requisite  to- 
wards forming  the  artist  to  ingenuity  in  contrivance 
and  expertness  in  execution.  In  pm{>urtion  as  retine- 
meat  spreads,  the  distinction  of  professions  increases. 
and  they  branch  out  into  more  numerous  and  minute 
subdivisions.  Prior  to  the  records  of  authentic  history, 
and  even  before  the  moat  remote  era  to  which  their 
own  traditions  pretend  to  reach,  this  separation  of 
professions  had  not  only  taken  place  among  the  natives 
of  India,  but  the  perpetuity  of  it  was  secured  by  an 
institution  which  must  be  consideivd  as  the  funda- 
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mental  article  in  the  system  of  their  policy.  The  wlw 
body  of  the  people  was  divided  into  four  orders,  or 
castes.  The  members  of  the  first,  deemed  the  most 
sacred,  had  it  for  their  province  to  study  the  principles 
of  religion  ;  to  perform  its  functions  ;  and  to  cultivate 
the  sciences.  They  were  the  priests,  the  instnictors, 
and  philosophers  of  the  nation.  The  members  of  the 
second  order  were  intrusted  with  the  government  and 
defence  of  the  state.  In  peace  they  were  its  rulers 
and  magistrates ;  in  war  they  were  the  gcneriUa  who 
commanded  its  armies  and  the  soldiers  who  fought  its 
battles.  The  third  was  composed  of  husbatidineii  aud 
merchants  ;  and  the  fourth  of  artisans,  labourers,  and 
servants.  None  of  these  can  ever  quit  his  owu  caste, 
or  be  admitted  into  another.'  The  statiou  of  every 
individual  is  unalterably  fixed ;  his  destiny  is  UTe^■o- 
cable;  and  the  walk  of  life  is  marked  out,  from  which 
he  must  never  deviate.  This  line  of  separation  is  not 
only  established  by  civil  authority,  but  confirmed  and 
sanctioned  by  religion  ;  and  each  order  or  caste  is  said 
to  have  proceeded  from  tlie  Divinity  in  such  a  dift'erent 
manner,  that  to  mingle  and  confound  them  would  be 
deemed  an  act  of  most  daring  impiety/  Nor  is  it 
between  the  four  different  tribes  alone  that  Buoh  in- 
superable barriers  are  fixed ;  the  members  of  each  cute 
adhere  invariably  to  the  professions  of  their  forefathae. 
From  generation  to  generation,  the  same  fomilies  hive 
followed,  aud  will  always  contimie  to  follow,  one  ani- 
fonn  line  of  life. 

Such  arbitrary  arrangements  of  the  various  tnembeti 
which  compose  a  community,  seem,  at  first  view,  to  be 
adverse  to  improvement,  either  in  science  or  in  arts; 
and  by  forming  around  the  difi'erent  orders  of  men 
artificial  barriers,  which  it  would  be  impious  to  pass, 


}  circumscribe  the  operations  of  the  human  mind 

1  a  narrower  sphere  than  nature  has  allotted  to 

When  every  man  is  at  full  liberty  to  direct  his 

jfrtowards  those  objects  and  that  end  which  the 

I  of  hia  own  mind  prompts  him  to  prefer,  he 

•npccted  to  attain  that  hi^^h  degree  of  eminence 

1  the  uncontrolled  exertions  of  genius  and  in- 

natiirally  conduct.     The  regulations  of  Indian 

li  respect  to  the  dificreut  orders  of  men,  must 

rily,  at  some  times,  check  genius  in  its  career, 

I  confine  to  the  functions  of  an  inferior  caste  talents 

»  shine  in  a  higher  sphere.     But  tlie  arrange- 

I  of  civil  government  are  made,  not  for  what  is 

lordinarj-,  but  for  what  is  common;  not  for  the 

t  for  the  many.     The  object  of  the  first  Indian 

i  was  to  employ  the  most  effectual  means  of 

i;  for  the  subsistence,  the  security,  nnd  happi- 

I  of  alt  the  members  of  the  community  oyer  which 

r  presided.     With  this  view,  they  set  apart  certain 

I  of  men  for  each  of  the  various  professions  and 

I  necessary  in  a  well-ordered  society,  and  appointed 

)  of  them  to  Ik  transmitted  from  father  to 

This  system,  though  extremely 

I  to  the  ideas  which  we,  by  being  placed  in 

rent  state  of  society,  have  formed,  will  be 

d,  upon  attentive  inspection,  better  adapted  to 

,  the  end  iii  view,  than  a  careless  observer,  at 

t,  is  apt  to  imagine.    The  human  mind  bends 

IT  of  necessity,  and  is  nccustontcd,  not  only  to 

date  itself  to  the  restraints  which  the  condi- 

l  nature,  or  the  institutions  of  its  country, 

L  to  acquiesce  in  them.     From  his  entrance 

j  m  Indian  knows  the  station  allotted  to  him, 

I  the  functions  to  which  he  is  destined  by  his  birth. 

B  objoctji  which  rektc  to  these  are  the  first  that  pre- 

I  to  his  view.    They  occupy  his  thoughts. 


or  employ  his  hands;  and,  from  his  earliest  years,  he 
is  trained  to  the  habit  of  doing  with  ease  and  ]]Ieasiire 
that  which  he  :uust  continue  through  life  to  do.  To 
this  may  be  ascribed  tliat  high  degree  of  perfection 
conspicuous  in  many  of  the  Indian  manufactiu^s ;  and 
though  veneration  for  the  practices  of  their  ancestors 
may  check  the  spiiit  of  invention,  yet,  by  adhering  to 
these,  they  acquire  such  an  espertness  and  delicacy  of 
hand,  that  Europeans,  with  all  the  advantages  of  sn- 
perior  atkaxe,  ud  the  aid  oi  man  eomfietm^^'iBattm 
menlB,  liaTe  never  been  able  to  eqwl  4bmWlBml» 
execution  of  their  wo^nansb^.  Whttvdw.Uj^ 
imiwovement  of  their  mcoe  curkms  mnm&efam  «!> 
cdted  the  admiration,  and  attracted  ike  caaauBm  si 
other  oationa,  the  separatirai  oi ptaSoamooM  iaiJaSai 
and  the  eariy  disteibntioB  oS  the  peofde  iDtocteM^ 
attached  to  particular  kinds  ti  laboor,  ■eoiBad.aQih 
abiHidai^  of  the  more  common  wi.vaBhi.ttaaaoA 
ties,  as  not  only  supplied  their  own  wants,  but  xumB^ 
tered  to  those  of  the  countries  aronnd  them. 

To  this  early  division  of  the  people  into  castes  we 
must  likewise  ascribe  a  striking  peculiarity  in  the  state 
of  India  ;  the  permanence  of  its  institutions,  and  the 
immutabihty  in  the  mtmners  of  its  inhabitants.  What 
now  is  in  India  always  was  there,  and  is  likely  still  to 
continue ;  neither  the  ferocious  violence  and  illiboal 
fanaticism  of  its  Mabomedan  conquerors,  nor  the  power 
of  its  European  masters,  have  effected  any  considerable 
alteration.*  The  same  distinctions  of  condition  take 
place,  the  same  arrangements  in  civil  and  domestic 
society  remain,  the  same  maxims  of  religion  are  held 
in  veneration,  and  the  same  sciences  and  arts  are  cul- 
tivated. Hence,  in  all  ages,  the  trade  with  India  has 
been  the  same  ;  gold  and  silver  have  uniformly  been 
carried  thither  in  order  to  purchase  the  same  commo- 

■  See  Note  LIX. 
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with  which  it  now  supplies  all  nations;  and, 
from  tie  age  of  Pliny  to  the  present  times,  it  has  been 
always  considered  and  execrated  as  a  gulf  which  swal- 
lows up  the  wealth  of  every  other  country,  that  flows 
iDccssantly  towards  it,  and  from  which  it  never  returna." 
.c(X)rding  to  the  accounts  which  I  have  given  of  the 
;ocs  anciently  imported  from  India,  they  appear  to 
conMsted  of  nearly  the  same  articles  with  those 
the  investments  in  our  own  times ;  and  whatever 
^Gffcrcncc  we  may  observe  in  them  seems  to  have 
not  so  much  from  any  diversity  in  the  nature 
of  the  commodities  which  the  Indians  prepared  for 
sale,  as  from  a  variety  in  the  tastes,  or  in  the  wants, 
of  (he  nations  which  demanded  them. 

II.  Another  proof  of  the  early  and  high  civilization 
the  people  of  India,  may  be  deduced  from  consider- 
Iheirpohtical  constitution  and  form  of  government. 
The  Indians  trace  back  the  history  of  their  own  country 
through  an  immense  succession  of  ages,  and  assert, 
that  all  Asia,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  ou  the  west, 
to  the  confines  of  China  on  the  cast,  and  from  the 
mountains  of  Thibet  od  the  north,  to  Cape  Comorin  on 
the  south,  formed  a  vast  empire,  subject  to  one  mighty 
lovereign,  nnder  whom  ruled  several  hereditary  princes 
and  rajahs.  Out  their  chronology,  which  measures  the 
life  of  man  in  ancient  times  by  thousands  of  years,  and 
computes  the  length  of  the  several  (leriods,  during 
wlitcb  it  siippo^s  the  world  to  have  existed,  by  millions, 
u  so  wildly  extravagant,  as  nut  to  merit  any  serious 
disctusion.  \Vc  must  rest  satisfied,  then,  until  some 
more  certain  information  is  obtained  with  respect  to 
the  aocient  history  of  India,  with  taking  the  firet 
accounts  of  that  country,  wtiich  can  be  deemed  au- 
thentic, from  the  Greeks,  who  served  under  Alexander 
the  Great.    They  found  kingdoms)  of  considerable  mag- 
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PaiJBly  one  of  the  lAort  iahOA  and  bM  .«iltiMMi 
senDtnes  in  India.  The  l^gdm  «C  At  SwoKfltf 
Gsodaride,  itnAohed  to  a  «tMl  «MHb>  «K  toOMiiiM 
of  ^  Ganges,  All  Uw  timo,  «•  uffemiMm-MH 
anoiiant  Gieok  vnten»  wem  pwraM  mi.p9Kiiaa^s: 

Thia  desooiptiDn  of  t;be  ptftitian  of.IndaJBto-alaM 
(tf  Buoh  mi^tade»  ii  al<»e  a  convia«ng  pmoi  salM 
having,  advanced  iGir  in  dviliiatioii*  hi.mlm^mm 
teffxm  of  the  earth  then  hu  been  an  ofipmAofBt^M 
obaerving  the  [ffogreM  of  men  in  Moiat  Itf^  tJk<9  affflMt 
at  fiiBt  in  small  independeiri  tribes  or.  «f»ikiaKtte> 
Their  common  wants  pnmpt  them  to  wd^«tMid4lMJi 
matttd  jealoosies,  as  well  as  the  neeemij.stMaaAog 
subsisteQce,  compel  them  to  drive  to  a  distaaoa  4M9 
rival  who  might  enovaoh  oa  those:  rtfinaiin  liUA 
ihey  omaider  as  their  own.  Many  agM  abfttrMMV 
they  coalesce,  or  acquire  sufficient  foneigfat  to  piA* 
vide  for  the  wants,  or  suffici^it  wisdom -to  oondwt 
the  affairs  of  a  numerous  society.  Even  uadtt  the 
genial  climate,  and  in  the  rich  b<»1  of  India,  man 
favourable,  perhaps,  to  the  union  and  increase  oS  tho 
human  species  than  any  other  part  of  the  globe,  the 
formation  of  such  extensive  states,  as  were  eetabUsbed 
in  that  country  when  first  visited  by  Europeans,  mut 
have  been  a  work  of  long  time ;  and  the  momb^v  of 
them  must  have  been  long  accustomed  to  exeaii<»i8  d 
iiseful  industry. 

Though  monarchical  government  was  establisbed  in 
all  the  countries  of  India  to  which  the  knowledge  of 
the  ancients  extended,  the  sovereigns  were  far  finHD 
possessing  uncontrolled  or  despotic  power.  No  trace, 
indeed,  is  discovered  there  of  any  assembly  or  public 
body,  the  members  of  which,  either  in  their  own  right, 
or  as  representatives  of  their  fellow-citizens,  could 


:  in  enacting  laws,  or  in  superintending  the 
execution  of  them.    Institutions  destined  to  assert  and 
guard  the  rights  belonging  to  men  in  a  social  state, 
bow  fariiiliar  soever  the  idea  may  be  to  the  people  of 
Europe,  ne\'er  formed  a  part  of  the  political  constitu- 
tion in  any  great  Asiatic  kingdom.    It  was  to  different 
^^tinciples  that  the  natives  of  India  were  indebted  for 
^fisttrictiona  which  limited  the  exercise  of  regal  power. 
^H|he  rank  of  uidividuals  was  unalterably  fixed,  and  the 
^■jrivilegtis  of  the  diQcrcnt  castes  were  deemed  inviolable. 
^Blbe  luonarchs  of  India,  who  are  all  taken  from  the 
Moond  of  the  four  classc-s  formerly  described,  which  ia 
intniated  with  the  funclious  of  goverament  and  exer- 
B  of  war,  behold  among  their  subjects  an  order  of 
I  far  superior  to  themselves  in  dignity,  and  so  con- 
rus  of  tbcir  own  pre-eminence,  both  in  rank  and  in 
tity,  that  they  would  deem   it  degradation  and 
lUution  if  they  were  to  eat  of  the  same  food  with 
r  sovereign.'     Their  persons  are  sacred,  and  even 
r  the  most  heinous  crimes  they  cannot  be  capitally 
mishcd  ;  their  blood  must  never  be  shed.'     To  men 
I  this  exalted  station  monarchs  must  look  up  with 
respect,  and  rcven:nce  them  as  the  ministers  of  religion, 
and  the  teachers  of  wisdom.     On  important  occasions, 
^  jf.  is  the  duty  of  sovereigns  to  consult  them,  and  to  be 
^■riiRCtcd  by  their  advice.    Their  admonitions,  and  even 
BVheiT  ccnsurea,  must  be  received  with  submissive  re- 
ipoct.   This  riglit  of  the  Brahmins  to  oiler  their  opinion 
with  resp«!Ct  to  the  admiulstrutiou  of  public  affairs  was 
not  unkuown  to  the  ancients ;'  and  in  some  accounts 
preserved  iu  India  of  the  events  which  happened  in 
their  own  country,  princes  arc  mentioned,  who  having 
iated  the  privileges  of  the  castes,  and  disregarded  the 
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lemonstranoes  of  the  Bmhmiiis,  were  deposed  by  tlidr 
authority,  and  put  to  death.* 

While  the  sacred  rights  of  the  Brahmins  opposed  a 
bsirier  against  the  encroachments  of  rq;al  power  on 
the  one  hand,  it  was  drcomscribed  on  the  other  bj 
the  ideas  which  those  who  occupied  the  highest  statioDS 
in  society  entertained  of  their  own  dignity  and  privi- 
leges. 'As  none  but  the  members  of  the  caste  next  * 
in  rank  to  that  which  religion  has  rendered  sacred, 
could  be  employed  in  any  function  of  the  state,  the 
sovereigns  of  the  extensive  kingdoms  anciently  esta- 
blished in  India,  found  it  necessary  to  intrust  them 
with  the  superintendence  of  the  cities  and  provinces 
too  remote,  to  be  under  their  own  immediate  inspectioii. 
In  these  stations  they  often  acquired  such  wealth  and 
influence,  that  offices  conferred  during  pleasure,  con- 
tinued hereditarily  in  their  fiEunilies,  and  they  came 
gradually  to  form  an  immediate  order  between  the 
sovereign  and  his  subjects ;  and,  by  the  vigilant  jealousy 
with  which  they  maintained  their  own  dignily  and 
privileges^  they  constrained  their  rulers  to  respect  them/* 
and  to  govern  with  moderation  and  equity. 

Nor  were  the  benefits  of  these  restraints  upon  the 
power  of  the  sovereign  confined  wholly  to  the  two 
superior  orders  in  the  state ;  they  extended,  in  some 
degree,  to  the  third  class  employed  in  agriculture. 
The  labours  of  that  numerous  and  useful  body  of  men 
are  so  essential  to  the  preservation  and  happiness  of 
society,  that  the  greatest  attention  was  paid  to  render 
their  condition  secure  and  comfortable.  According  to 
the  ideas  which  prevailed  among  the  natives  of  India 
(as  we  are  informed  by  the  first  Europeans  who  visited 
their  country),  the  sovereign  is  considered  as  the  sole 
universal  proprietor  of  all  the  land  in  his  dominions, 

"  Account  of  the  Qualities  requisite  in  a  Magistrate,  prefixed  by  the  Pandits 
to  the  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws,  p.  cii.  and  cxvi. 
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id  from  him  is  derived  every  species  of  tenure  by 
which  his  subjects  can  hold  it.  These  lands  were  let 
out  to  the  farmers  who  cultivated  them  at  a  stipulated 
rent,  amounting  usually  to  a  fourth  part  of  their 
Bonual  produce  paid  in  kind."  In  a  country  where 
the  price  of  work  is  extremely  low,  and  where  the 
labour  of  cultivation  is  very  inconsiderable,  the  earth 
yielding  its  productions  almost  spontaneously,  where 
cnb^istence  is  amazingly  cheap,  where  few  clothes  are 
led,  and  houses  are  built  and  furnished  at  little 
nJW.  this  rate  cannot  be  deemed  exorbitant  or  op- 
prexsivo.  As  long  as  the  husbandman  continued  to  pay 
the  established  rent,  he  retained  possession  of  the  farm, 
which  descended,  like  property,  from  father  to  son. 
Thrsc  accounts  given  by  ancient  authors  of  the  con- 
3nn  and  tenure  of  the  renters  of  land  in  India  agree 
perfectly  with  what  now  takes  place,  that  it  may  be 
idered  almost  as  a  description  of  the  present  state 
its  niltivation.  In  every  part  of  India,  where  the 
irc  Hindoo  princes  retain  dominion,  the  lyols,  the 
Icm  name  by  which  the  renters  of  land  are  distin- 
ihec),  hold  their  jjossessions  by  R  lease,  which  may 
be  considered  as  peqietual,  and  nt  a  rate  fixed  by 
ancient  surveys  and  valuations.  This  arrangement 
has  been  so  long  established,  and  accords  so  well  with 
the  ideas  of  the  natives,  concerning  the  distinctions  of 
castes,  and  the  functions  allotted  to  each,  that  it  has 
been  inviolably  maintained  in  all  the  provinces  sub- 
ject eitlier  to  Mnhomcdans  or  Europeans  ;  and,  to  both, 
it  acrres  as  the  basis  on  which  their  whole  system  of 
ftnaoce  is  founded."  In  a  more  remote  period,  before 
the  original  institutions  of  India  were  subverted  by 
Sireign  invaders,  the  industry  of  the  husbandmen,  on 
ih  every  member  of  the  community  depended  for 
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mibfiateiioe,  was  as  secuze  as  the  tenure  hj  wiudi  ks 
held  his  lands  was  equitable.  Eyen  ww  did  ncft  inter- 
rupt his  labours  or  oidanger  his  joopertj.  It  was  not 
uncommon,  we  are  infonned,  that  while  two  hostila 
armies  were  fighting  a  battle  in  one  field,  the  peasants 
were  ploughing  or  reaping  in  the  next  field  in  perfect 
tranquillity/  These  maxims  and  regulations  of  the 
ancient  legislators  of  India  have  a  near  resemUanee  to 
the  system  of  those  ingenious  speculators  on^  politics! 
economy  in  modem  times,  who  repres«Qt  the.  produce 
of  land  as  the  sole  source  of  wealth  in  eveiy  oountiy; 
and  who  consider  the  discoveiy  of  this  principle,  ac- 
cording to  which  they  contend  that  the  govenunent  ol 
nations  should  be  conducted,  as  one  of  the  greatest 
efforts  of  human  wisdom.  Under  a  form  of  govem- 
ment,  which  paid  such  attention  to  all  the  diffiareDt 
orders  of  which  the  society  is  composed,  particulaily 
the  cultivators  of  the  earth,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the 
ancients  should  describe  the  Indians  as  a  most  hi^ypy 
race  of  men ;  and  that  the  most  intelligent  modem 
observers  should  celebrate  the  equity,  the  humanity, 
and  mildness  of  Indian  policy.  A  Hindoo  rajah,  as  I 
have  been  informed  by  persons  well  acquainted*  with 
the  state  of  India,  resembles  more  a  father  pre^ding 
ui  a  numerous  family  of  his  own  children,  than  a  sove- 
reign ruling  over  inferiors,  subject  to  his  dominion. 
He  endeavours  to  secure  their  happiness  vrith  vigilant 
solicitude:  they  are  attached  to  him  with  the  most 
tender  affection  and  inviolable  fidelity.  We  can  hardlj 
conceive  men  to  be  placed  in  any  state  more  fisYoonbk 
to  their  acquiring  all  the  advantages  derived  firom  socisl 
union.  It  is  only  when  the  mind  is  perfectly  at  ease, 
and  neither  feels  nor  dreads  op[Mression,  that  it  emfdoys 
its  active  powers  in  forming  numerous  arrangements  of 
police,  for  securing  its  enjoyments  and  increasing  ihem. 
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*  UsDV  arrangements  of  this  nature  the  Greeks,  though 
accustomed  to  their  own  institutions,  the  most  perfect 
at  that  time  in  Europe,  ohserved  and  admired  among 
the  Indians,  and  mention  them  as  instances  of  high 
riviliiation  and  improvement.  There  were  established 
among  the  Indians  three  distinct  classes  of  officers,  one 
of  which  had  it  in  cliarge  to  inspect  agriculture  and 
cverj'  kind  of  country  work.  Tliey  measured  the  por- 
tions of  laud  allotted  to  each  renter.  They  had  the 
costody  of  the  tania,  or  public  reservoirs  of  water, 
without  a  regular  distribution  of  which,  the  fields  in  a 
torrid  climate  cannot  be  rendered  fertile.  They  marked 
out  ihe  owirsc  of  the  highways,  along  which,  at  certain 
distancGtt,  they  erected  stones  to  measure  the  road  and 
direct  travellers.''  To  officers  of  a  second  class  was 
committed  the  inspection  of  the  police  in  cities  ;  then* 
functions,  of  course,  were  many  and  various  ;  some  of 
which  only  I  shall  specify.  They  appropriated  houses 
for  the  reception  of  strangers ;  they  protected  them 
from  injury,  provided  for  their  subsistence,  and,  when 
trized  with  auy  disease,  they  appointed  physicians  to 
atteod  them ;  and,  on  the  event  of  their  death,  they 
not  only  buried  them  with  decency,  but  took  charge  of 
tbedr  effects,  and  restored  them  to  their  relations. 
They  kept  exact  registers  of  births  and  of  deaths. 
They  visited  the  public  markets,  and  examined  weights 
ud  meoimrcs.  The  third  class  of  officers  superin. 
tended  the  military  department ;  but,  as  tlie  objects 
to  which  their  attention  was  directed  are  foreign  from 
the  subject  of  my  in<[uirics,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter 
into  any  detail  with  res[>ect  to  them.' 

As  manners  and  customs  in  India  descend  almost 
without  variation  from  age  to  age,  many  of  the  pecu- 
liar institutioas  which  I  have  enumerated  atill  substAt 
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stmjtion  and  pnuraratkni  of  tMta^  .rtd  thii  M^baJm  i 
ticHi.  of  ihair  waten..  Hw  .dinalioa  of  ibid^^rMi 
pladng  stoDM  daag  tfaom,  is  ■tillan.afejeafciaT'^*^"*^ 
CSMriM,  or  hoaaet,  tinilt  fnr  thrimnMwnilrtmi  if 
txay«Uan».ara'  feM^unt  in  wmcy  prtai  Jha  itm^fcij^ 
aad  tfs.QK&las  vedlasDoble  mmmnwrti  'nf  TriJMM. 
mmufioenoe  and  humanity,  it  ii  taiblt 
in  the  most  improved  state  of  iociet7,<and  i 
best  forma  <tf  government;  that  we  diacomrii 
■iniilarto  ibom  which  I  have  deaotibed:;:! 
naticma  have  advanced  far  in  theb  ] 
eataMJBhing  amngemeDts  of  pdioe  equdJ^ipniBat. 

UL  Id  eatimating  the  prrmTfun  irhinh  wnyrmAm 
has  made  in  orrilizatbn,  tit*  object  that  oriante^ife 
greatest  d^raa  of  attentiaii,  jsext  to.fta  yiBtiial  aa» 
atilntioB,  ja  the  q>irit  of  the  laws, and  Baton  of-lto 
fiuma  by  which  its  jodioial  proceedingaaie^iagiMidi 
In  iha  eariyand  rude  ages  o£  aoaety,  the  ;few  ttiijwihi 
with  respect  to  property  which  aiiae,  are  teaninated 
by  the  interposition  of  the  old  men,  or  by  the  anthontjr 
of  the  chiefe  in  evet^  small  tribe  or  commonity ;  then 
decisions  are  dictated  by  their  own  diacretian,  or 
fomided  on  plain  and  obvious  maxims  of  eqoky.  Bid 
as  controversies  multiply,  cases  similar  to  such  as  have 
been  formerly  determined  must  recur,  and  the  awards 
upon  these  grow  gradually  into  precedents,  whidh 
serve  to  regulate  future  judgments.  Thus,  ha^ 
before  the  nature  of  property  is  defined  by.  positive 
statutes,  or  any  rules  prescribed  concerning  the  mods 
of  acquiring  or  conveying  it,  there  is  graduaUy  formed, 
in  every  state,  a  body  of  customaiy  or  common  law, 
by  which  judicial  proceedings  are  directed,  and  every 
decision  conformable  to  it  is  submitted  to  with  re- 
verence, as  the  result  of  the  accumulated  wisdom  and 
experience  of  ages. 


iln  this  state  the  administration  of  justice  seems  to 

been  in  India  when  first  visited  by  Europeans, 

lugh  the  Indians,  according  to  their  account,  had 

<  written  laws,  but  determined  eveiy  controverted 

Int  by  recollecting  what  had  been  formerly  decided  ;* 
rt  that  justice  was  dispensed  among  them  with 
great  accuracy,  and  that  crimes  were  most  severely 
ptitiisbed.'  Bat  in  this  general  observation  is  con- 
tained all  the  intelligence  which  the  ancients  furnish 
ooooeming  tlie  nature  and  forms  of  judicial  proceed- 
ings in  India.  From  the  time  of  Megasthenes,  no 
Greek  or  Roman  of  any  note  appears  to  have  resided 
long  etwugh  in  the  country,  or  to  have  been  so  much 
tcqnainted  with  the  customs  of  the  natives,  as  to  be 
cspnble  of  entering  into  any  detail  with  respect  to  a 
point  of  so  great  importance  in  their  policy.  Fortii- 
nalcly,  the  defects  of  their  information  have  been 
unplj  supplied  by  the  more  accurate  and  extensive 
researches  of  the  modems.  During  the  course  of 
abnost  three  centuries,  the  number  of  persons  who 
have  reaorted  from  Europe  to  India  has  been  great. 
Msi^of  tbem  who  have  remained  long  in  tlie  country, 
and  were  persons  of  liberal  education  and  enlarged 
minds,  have  lived  in  such  familiar  intercourse  with  the 
natives,  and  acquired  so  competent  a  knowledge  of 
Ibeir  languages,  as  enabled  them  to  observe  their  insti- 
tntioDswith  attention,  and  to  describe  them  with  fidelity. 
Respectable  as  their  authority  may  be,  I  shall  not,  in 
what  I  offer  for  illustrating  the  judicial  proceedings 
of  the  Hindoos,  n^st  ujjon  it  alone,  but  shall  derive 
my  information  from  sources  higher  and  more  pure. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Akber, 
tbe  sixth  in  descent  from  Tamerlane,  mounted  the 
throne  of  Indostan.  He  is  one  of  the  few  sovereigns 
entitled  to  the  appellation  both  of  great  and  good,  and 
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■  ^e  only  one  of  the  Mahomedan  race  whose  mind 
I  ^peara  to  have  risen  so  far  above  all  the  illiberal  pre- 
r  judices  of  that  faDatical  religion  in  which  he  was  edu- 
cated, as  to  be  capable  of  forming  a  plan  worthy  of  a 
monarch  who  loved  his  people,  and  was  solicitous  to 
render  them  happy.  As,  in  every  province  of  his  ex- 
tensive dominions,  the  Hindoos  formed  the  great  body  . 
of  his  subjects,  he  laboured  to  acquire  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  their  religion,  their  sciences,  their  laws,  and 
institutions  ;  in  order  that  he  might  conduct  every  part 
of  his  government,  particularly  the  administration  of 
justice,  in  a  manner  as  much  accommodated  as  possible 
to  their  own  ideas."  In  this  generous  undertaking  he 
was  seconded  with  zeal  by  his  vizier  Abul  Fazel,  a 
minister  whose  understanding  was  not  less  enlightened 
than  that  of  his  master.  By  their  assiduous  researches, 
and  consultation  of  learned  men,"  such  information 
was  obtained  as  enabled  Abul  Fazel  to  publish  a  brief 
compendium  of  Hindoo  jurisprudence  in  the  Ayeen 
Akbeiy/  which  may  be  cgnsidered  as  the  fint  genmafl 
commuDication  of  its  principles  to  persons  of  a  difiTetent 
A.D.  177S,  religion.  About  two  centuries  afterwards,  the  illiu- 
tnous  example  of  Akber  was  imitated  and  sqrpasaed 
by  Mr.  Hastings,  the  governor-general  of  the  Biitidi 
settlements  in  India.  By  his  authority,  and  under 
liiB  inspection,  the  most  eminent  Pundits,  or  Brahmini 
learned  in  the  laws,  of  the  provinces  over  which  he 
presided,  were  assembled  at  Calcutta ;  and  in  tiie  conrae 
of  two  years,  compiled,  from  their  most  anci^t  and 
approved  authors,  sentence  by  sentence,  witbont  addi- 
tion or  diminution,  a  full  code  of  Hindoo  laws  ;*  whidi 
is,  undoubtedly,  the  most  valuable  and  authentic 
elucidation  of  Indian  policy  and  manners  that  has 
been  hitherto  communicated  to  Europe. 

•  Sees  Now  LXiri. 
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According  to  the  Pundits,  some  of  the  writers,  upon 
I  nuthority  they  found  t!ie  decrees  which  they 
I  inserted  in  the  code,  lived  several  millions  of  years 
Bforc  their  time  ;*  and  they  boast  of  having  a  succes- 
i  of  expounders  of  their  laws  from  that  period  to 
i  present.  Without  entering  into  any  examination 
f  what  is  so  extravagant,  we  may  conclude,  that  the 
ndoos  have  in  their  possession  treatises  concerniQg 
!  laws  and  jurisprudence  of  their  country,  of  more 
mote  antiquity  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other 
lUon.  The  truth  of  this  depends  not  upon  their 
I  testimony  alone,  but  it  is  put  beyond  doubt  by 
one  circumstance,  that,  all  these  treatises  are  written 
in  the  Saiiskrect  language,  whicli  has  not  been  spoken 
for  many  ages  in  any  part  of  Indostan,  and  is  now 
□nderstood  by  none  but  the  most  learned  Brahmins. 
That  the  Hindoos  were  a  people  highly  civilized,  at 
Uio  time  when  their  laws  were  composed,  is  most 
cletriy  established  by  internal  evidence  contained  in 
the  code  itself.  Among  nations  beginning  to  emerge 
from  barbarism,  the  regulations  of  law  are  extremely 
ample,  and  appUcablo  only  to  a  few  obvious  cases  of 
daiJy  occurrence.  Men  must  have  been  long  united 
in  a  socio]  state,  their  transactions  must  have  been 
namerous  and  complex,  and  judges  must  have  deter- 
mined an  immense  variety  of  controversies  to  which 
ihene  give  rise,  before  the  system  of  law  becomes  so 
voluminous  and  comprehensive  as  to  dii-ect  the  judicial 
proceedings  of  a  nation  far  advanced  in  improvement. 
In  that  early  age  of  the  Itoman  republic,  when  the 
lawB  of  the  twelve  tables  were  promidgated,  nothing 
toon  was  required  than  the  laconic  injunctions  which 
they  contain  for  regulating  the  decisions  of  courts  of 
jttitice ;  bat,  in  a  later  period,  the  body  of  civil  law, 
ample  as  its  contents  are,  was  found  hardly  sufficient 
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far  that  puqxMa.  .  To  the  jqrine  fanititf  of  the  twelfe 
tables,  the  Hinddaoode  haB'no  lenmblliaioe ;  but  with 
respect  to  the  nmnber  and  varie^ftf  pmnta  k 
it  will  bear  a  comparison  with  the  cetebiatod  Digest 
of  Justinian;  or  with  the  qrstems  of  jnriapfiidfliioe  in 
nations  most  highly  civilised.  The  artider  of  whkah 
the  Hindoo  code  is  composed  are  ananged  in  natmal 
and  luminous  order.  They  are  nnnuqrooa  and  com- 
prehensive, and  investigated  with  that  minute  attention 
and  discernment  which  are  natural  to  a  people  distin^ 
guish^  for  acuteness  and  subtiUy  of  understanding; 
who  have  been  long  accustomed  to  the  accuracy  of 
judicial  proceedings,  and  acquainted  widi  all  ibe  ie» 
finements  of  l^al  practice.  The  decisions  omtoermng 
every  point/  with  a  few  exceptions,  occaaooiied  by  keel 
prejudices  and  peculiar  customs,  are  founded  upon  the 
great  and  immutable  principles  of  justice  wUch  the 
human  mind  acknowledges  and  respects,  m  eveiy  age, 
and  in  all  parts  of  the  earth.  Whoever  exanodnea  th^ 
whole  work,  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  of  its  containing 
the  jurispradence  of  an  enlightened  and  commercial 
people.  Whoever  looks  into  any  particular  title,  will 
be  surprised  with  a  minuteness  of  detail  and  nicety  d 
distinction,  which,  in  many  instances,  seem  to  go  be* 
yond  the  attention  of  European  legislation  ;  and  it  is 
remarkable,  that  some  of  the  regulations  which  indicate 
the  greatest  degree  of  refinement,  were  established  in 
periods  of  the  most  remote  antiquity.  '^  In  the  first 
of  the  sacred  law  tracts,"  as  is  observed  by  a  person 
to  whom  oriental  literature,  in  all  its  branches,  has 
been  greatly  indebted,  '*  which  the  Hindoos  suppose 
to  have  been  revealed  by  Menu  some  millions  of  years 
ago,  there  is  a  curious  passage  on  the  legal  interest  of 
money,  and  the  limited  rate  of  it  in  different  cases, 
with  an  exception  in  regard  to  adventures  at  sea ;  sn 
exception  which  the  sdnse  of  mankind  approves,  and 


commerce  absolutely  requires,  though  it  was 
.  before  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  that  our  English 
wprudence  fully  admitted  it  in  respect  of  maritime 
."''  It  is  likewise  worthy  of  notice,  that  though 
:  natives  of  India  have  been  distinguished  in  ever}' 
P«ge  for  the  humanity  and  mildness  of  their  disposition, 
yet  such  is  the  solicitude  of  their  lawgivers  to  preserve 
the  order  and  tranquillity  of  society,  that  the  punish- 
ments which  they  inflict  on  criminals  are,  agreeably  to 
an  observation  of  the  ancients  already  mentioned,  ex- 
tremely rigorous.    "Punishment,  according  to  a  strik- 
;  pcreonidcation  in  the  Hindoo  code,  is  the  magis- 
;  punishment  is  the  inspircr  of  terror ;  punishment 
I  the  nourisher  of  the  subjects ;   punishment  is  the 
afender  from  calamity  ;  punishment  is  the  guardian 
f  those  that  sleep ;  punishment,  with  a  black  aspect, 
Bid  s  red  eye,  terrifies  the  guilty."'^ 

IV.  As  the  condition  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
[ndis,  whether  we  consider  them  as  individuals  or  as 
nbcn  of  society,  appears,  from  the  preceding  in- 
ion,  to  have  been  extremely  favourable  to  the 
lldvatton  of  useful  and  elegant  arts ;  wc  are  natn- 
nlly  kfl  t(>  in{)uire,  whether  the  progress  which  they 
actually  made  in  them,  was  such  as  might  have  been 
eKpoct«d  from  a  people  in  that  situation.  In  attempt- 
■og  to  trace  this  progress,  wc  have  not  the  benefit  of 
guidance  equal  to  that  which  conducted  our  researches 
ooQocniing  the  former  articles  of  inquiry.  The  an- 
dents,  from  their  slender  acquaintance  with  the  interior 
■tato  of  India,  have  been  able  to  communicate  little 
tion  with  respect  to  the  arts  cultivated  there ; 
1  though  the  moderns,  during  their  continued  inter- 
s  with  India  for  three  centuries,  have  had  access 
to  obwrre  them  with  greater  attention,  it  is  of  htto 
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only,  that,  by  studying  the  languages  now  and  formerly 
spoken  in  India,  and  by  consulting  and  translating 
their  most  eminent  authors,  they  have  begun  to  enter 
into  that  path  of  inquiry  which  leads  with  certainty  to 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  state  of  artd  cultivated 
in  that  country. 

One  of  the  first  arts  which  human  ingenuity  aimed 
at  improving,  beyond  what  mere  necessity  requires,  was 
that  of  building.    In  the  brief  remarks  which  the  sub- 
ject  of  my  inquiries  leads  me  to  make  on  the  progress 
of  this  art  in  India,  I  shall  confine  my  attention  wholly 
to  those  of  highest  antiquity.      The   most   durable 
monuments  of  human  industry  are  public  buUdings. 
The  productions  of  art  formed  for  the  common  purposes 
of  Ufe,  waste  and  perish  in  using  them ;  but  works 
destined  for  the  benefit  of  posterity  subsist  through 
ages,  and  it  is  according  to  the  manner  in  which  these 
are  executed,  that  we  form  a  judgment  with  respect 
to  the  degree  of  power,  skill,  and  improvement,  to  which 
the  people  by  whom  they  were  erected  had  attained. 
In  every  part  of  India  monuments  of  high  antiquity 
are  found.     These  are  of  two  kinds  :   such  as  were 
consecrated  to  the  offices  of  religion,  or  fortresses  built 
for  the  security  of  the  country.    In  the  former  of  these, 
to  which  Europeans,  whatever  their  structure  may  be, 
give  the  general  name  oi  pagodas,  we  may  observe  a 
diversity  of  style,  which  both  marks  the  gradual  pro- 
gress of  architecture,  and  throws  light  on  the  general 
state  of  arts  and  manners  in  difierent  periods.     The 
most  early  pagodas  appear  to  have  been  nothing  more 
than  excavations  in  mountainous  parts  of  the  country, 
formed  probably  in  imitation  of  the  natural  caverns  to 
which  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  earth  retired  for 
safety  during  the  night,  and  where  they  found  shelter 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons.     The  most  cele- 
brated, and,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  the  most 
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'  ancient  of  all  these,  is  the  pagoda  in  the  island  of  Ele- 
phanla,  at  no  great  distance  from  Bombay.  It  has 
been  licwn  by  the  hands  of  man  out  of  a  solid  rock, 
oboat  half  way  up  a  high  mountain,  and  formed  into 
a  spocioua  area,  nearly  120  feet  square.  In  order  to 
support  the  roof,  and  the  weight  of  the  mountain  that 
lies  above  it,  a  number  of  massy  pillars,  and  of  a  form 
not  inelegant,  have  been  cut  out  of  the  same  rock,  at 
sach  regular  distances,  as  on  the  first  entrance  presents 
to  the  eye  of  the  spectator  an  appearance  both  of  beauty 
and  of  strength.  Great  part  of  the  inside  is  covered 
■Vith  human  figures  in  high  relief,  of  gigantic  size  as 
^■nll  OS  singular  fonus,  and  distinguished  by  a  varie^ 
BfT  symbols,  representing,  it  is  probable,  the  attributes 
of  tbe  deities  whom  they  worshipped,  or  the  actions  of 
the  berocs  whom  they  adnurcd.  In  the  isle  of  Salsette, 
still  nearer  to  Bombay,  are  excavations  in  a  similar 
Ktxie,  hardly  inferior  in  magnificcuce,  and  destined  for 
tbe  same  rehgious  purposes. 

These  stupendous  works  are  of  such  high  antiquity, 
that  as  the  natives  cannot,  either  from  historj',  or  tra- 
ditiou,  give  any  informatiou  concerning  the  time  in 
which  they  were  executed,  they  universally  ascribe  the 
formatton  of  them  to  the  power  of  superior  beings. 
ProtQ  the  extent  and  grandeur  of  these  subterraneous 
mansions,  which  intelligent  travellers  compare  to  the 
most  celebrated  monuments  of  human  power  and  art 
in  any  part  of  the  earth,  it  is  manifest  that  they  could 
not  have  been  formed  in  that  state  of  social  life  where 
toen  ODOtinuc  divided  into  small  tribes,  unaccustomed 
to  the  efforts  of  persevering  industry.  It  is  only  in 
states  of  considerable  extent,  and  among  people  long 
habituated  to  subordination,  and  to  act  with  concert, 
that  the  idea  of  aueh  magnificent  works  is  conceived, 
OF  the  power  of  accomplishing  them  can  be  found. 
^  That  some  such  powerful  state  was  established  in 
^bdia  at  the  time  when  the  excavations  in  the  islands 
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oi  Elephanta.  and  Salaette  were  fonned,  is  not  the  ctij 
oonoliisioa  to  be  drawn  fixnn  b  survey  of  them ;  tliD 
sfyle  in  which  the  sculptures  with  which  thej  are 
adorned  is  executed,  iudicates  a  oonsidenble  improie- 
ment  in  art  at  that  early  period.  Soulptuve  is  the 
imitative  art  in  which  tnan  seems  to  have  made  the 
first  trial  of  his  own  talmts.  But  even  in  those 
countries  where  it  has  attained  to  the  hi^iest  degree 
of  perfection,  its  progress  has  been  extremely  slow. 
Whoever  has  attended  to  the  history  of  this  art  in 
Greece,  knows  how  far  removed  the  first  rude  essqr 
to  represent  the  human  form  was  from  any  complete 
delineation  of  it/  But  the  different  groupea  of  figures 
which  stm  remain  entire  in  the  pagoda  of  Blephants» 
however  low  they  must  rank  if  t^y  be  compared  with 
the  more  elegant  works  of  Grecian  or  even  Etrooan 
artists,  are  finished  in  a  style  considerably  superior  to 
the  hard,  inexpressive  manner  of  the  Egyptians,  or  to 
the  figures  in  the  celebrated  palace  of  Peraepolis.  In 
this  light  they  have  appeared  to  persons  abundantly 
qualified  to  appreciate  their  merit ;  and  from  different 
drawings,  particularly  those  of  Niebuhr,  a  traveller 
equaUy  accurate  in  observing,  and  faithful  in  describ- 
ing,  we  must  form  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  state 
of  arts  in  India  at  that  period. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  although  several,  of  the 
figures  in  the  caverns  of  Elepfaanta  be  so  different  firom 
those  now  exhibited  in  the  pagodas  as  objects  of  vene- 
ration, that  some  learned  Europeans  have  imagined 
they  represent  the  rites  of  a  religion  more  ancient  than 
that  now  established  in  Indostan,  yet  by  the  Hindoos 
themselves  the  caverns  are  considered  as  hallowed  places 
of  their  own  worship,  and  they  still  resort  thither  to 
perform  their  devotions,  and  honour  the  figures  there, 
in  the  same  manner  with  those  in  their  own  pagodas. 
In  confirmation  of  this,  I  have  been  informed  by  an 

'  Winkelman's  Hist  de  TArt  cbei  les  AndeiiB,  torn.  i.  p.  32,  &c 
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IBteUigent  observer,  who  visited  this  Bubterraneoiis 
ictuary  in  the  jear  1782,  that  lie  was  accompanied 
'  a  sagacious  Brahmin,  a  native  of  Benares,  who, 
tbough  he  bad  never  been  in  it  before  that  time,  re- 
:nised,  at  once,  all  the  figures ;  was  well  acquainted 
Fwith  the  [uirentage,  education,  and  life  of  every  deity 
or  human  personage  there  represented,  and  explained 
with  fluency  the  meaning  of  the  various  symbols  by 
which  the  images  were  distinguished.  This  may  be 
ixmndcivd  as  a  clear  proof  that  the  system  of  mytfao- 
higy  tmr  prevalent  in  Benares  is  not  different  from 
that  delineated  in  the  caverns  of  Elepbauta.  Mr. 
Uuoter,  who  visited  lilephanta  in  the  year  17S4,  seems 
to  consider  the  figures  there  as  representing  deities 
irbo  are  still  objects  of  worship  among  the  Hindoos.* 
I  drcurastancc  serves  to  confirm  the  justness  of 
opinion.  Several  of  the  uiost  conspicuous  per- 
i  in  the  groups  at  Elephanta  are  decorated  with 
■,  the  sacred  string  or  cord  peculiar  to  the 
order  of  Brahmins,  au  authentic  evidence  of  the  dis- 
tinction of  castes  having  been  established  in  India  at 
the  time  when  these  works  were  finished. 

2.  Instead  of  caverns,  the  original  places  of  worship, 
which  could  be  formed  only  in  particular  situations, 
the  devotion  of  the  people  soon  began  to  raise  temples 
in  boDOur  of  their  deities  in  other  parts  of  India.  The 
•trnctnie  of  these  was  at  first  extremely  simple.  They 
were  pyramids  of  large  dimension,  and  bad  no  light 
within  bot  what  came  from  a  small  door.  After  hav- 
ing been  long  accustomed  to  perform  all  the  rites  of 
rdigioD  in  the  glootn  of  caverns,  the  Indians  were 
mtnially  led  to  consider  the  solemn  darkness  of  such 
s  nuDsioD  as  sacred.  Some  pagodas  in  this  first  style 
of  boildiog  still  rvmain  in  Indostau.  Drawings  of  two 
of  these  at  Deogur,  and  a  third  near  Tanjorc,  in  the 

•  Aiduwlogla.  lul.  III.  i>.  IStl,  jic 
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Camatip,  all  fabrics  of  great  antiquity,  have  been  pob- 
lished  by  Mr.  Hodges;'  and  though  they  are  rode  stmo- 
tores,  they  are  of  such  magnitude  as  must  havezequiied 
the  power  of  some  considerable  state  to  rear  them. 

S.  In  proportion  to  the  prc^press  of  the  diftrentooun-. 
tries  of  India  in  opulence  and  refinement,  the  stmcture 
of  their  temples  graduaUy  improved.  From  plain  build- 
ings they  became  highly  ornamented  fiibrics,  and,  both 
by  theur  extent  and  magnificeiice,  are  monuments  of 
the  power  and  taste  of  the  people  by  whom  they  wers 
erected.    In  this  highly-finished  style  there  are  pagodas 

.  of  great  antiquity  in  difBarent  parts  of  Indostan,  par- 
ticularly in  tiie  southern  provinces,  which  were  not 

.  exposed  to  the  destructive  violence  of  Mahomedan  leaL* 
.  In  order  to  assist  my  readers  in  forming  such  an  idea 
of  these  buildings  as  may  enable  them  to  judge  with 
respect  to  the  early  state  of  arts  in  India,  I  shall  fariefy 
describe  two,  of  which  we  have  the  most  accurate 
accounts.  The  entry  to  the  pagoda  of  Chillambrum, 
near  Porto  Novo,  oii  the  Coromandel  coast,  held  in  high 
veneration  on  account  of  its  antiquity,  is  by  a  stately 
gate  under  a  pyramid  a  hundred  and  twenty-two  feet 
in  height,  built  with  large  stones  above  forty  feet  long, 
and  more  than  five  feet  square,  and  all  covered  vrith 
plates  of  copper,  adorned  with  an  immense  variety  of 
figures  neatly  executed.  The  whole  structure  extends 
one  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet  in  one 
direction,  and  nine  hundred  and  thirty-six  in  another. 
Some  of  the  ornamental  parts  are  finished  with  an  ele- 
gance entitled  to  the  admiration  of  the  most  ingenious 
artists.**  The  pagoda  of  Seringham,  superior  in  sanc- 
tity to  that  of  ChiUambrum,  surpasses  it  as  much  in 
grandeur;  and,  fortunately,  I  can  convey  a  more  perfect 

'  No.  VI.  t  See  Note  LXIV. 

^  M^m.  de  Litt^rat.  torn.  zxxi.  p.  44,  &c.    Voy.  de  M.  Sonnermt,  torn.  i. 
p.  217. 
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idea  of  it  by  adopting  the  words  of  an  elegant  and  accu- 
rate historian.  This  pagoda  is  situated  about  a  mile 
from  the  western  extremity  of  the  island  of  Scringham, 
formed  by  the  division  of  the  great  river  Caveri  iuto  two 
channels.  "  It  is  composed  of  seven  square  inclosures, 
one  within  the  other,  the  walls  of  which  are  twenty-five 
fcvl  high,  and  four  thick.  These  iuclosures  are  three 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  distant  from  one  another,  and 
each  has  four  large  gates  with  a  high  lower ;  which  are 
placed,  one  in  the  middle  of  each  side  of  the  inclosi 
and  opposite  to  the  four  cardinal  points.  The  outw; 
wall  is  near  four  miles  in  circumference,  nnd  its  gate- 
way to  the  south  is  ornamented  with  pillars,  several  of 
which  are  single  stones  thirty-three  feet  long,  and 
Dearly  five  in  diameter;  and  those  which  form  the  roof 
are  still  larger:  in  the  inmost  enclosures  are  the  chapels. 
About  half  a  mile  to  the  east  of  Seringham,  and  nearer 
to  the  Caveri  than  the  Coteroon,  is  another  large  pagoda, 
called  Jambikisnia ',  but  this  has  only  one  inclosure. 
The  extreme  veneration  in  which  Seringham  is  held, 
arises  from  a  belief  that  it  contains  that  identical  image 
of  the  god  VVistchnu,  which  used  to  be  worshipped  by 
the  god  Brahma.  Pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  pen- 
insula come  here  to  obtain  absolution,  and  none  come 
without  an  oflering  of  money  ;  and  a  large  yMTl  of  the 
revenue  of  the  island  is  allotted  for  (he  maintenance 
of  the  Brahmins  who  inhabit  the  pagoda ;  and  these, 
with  their  familica,  fonnerty  composed  a  multitude  of 
not  leas  than  forty  thousand  soids,  maintained,  without 
labour,  by  the  tibenihty  of  superstition.  Here,  as  in 
all  the  other  great  pagodas  of  ludia,  the  Brahmins  live 
in  a  subordination  whicli  knows  no  resistance,  and 
tJumber  in  a  voluptuousness  which  knows  no  wants.'" 
The  other  species  of  public  buildings  which  I  men- 
tioned, were  those  erected  for  the  defence  of  the  coun- 

■  f>mc'a  MbL  of  MiUt.  TnuiMTl.  at  lniloM*n,  ml.  I  p.  1>S. 
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try.  From  the  immense  plains  of  Indostan  there  arise, 
in  different  parts,  eHiinences  and  rocks  formed  by 
nature  to  be  places  of  strengtli.  Of  these  the  nativea 
early  took  possession,  and,  fortifying  them  with  works 
of  various  kinds,  rendered  them  almost  impregnable 
stations.  There  seems  to  have  been,  in  some  distant 
age,  a  period  ofgeneral  turbulence  and  danger  in  India, 
when  such  retreats  were  deemed  essentially  necessary 
to  public  safety ;  for  among  the  duties  of  magistrates 
prescribed  by  the  Pundits,  one  is,  "that  he  shall  erect 
a  strong  fort  in  the  place  where  he  chooses  to  reside ; 
and  shall  build  a  wall  on  all  the  four  sides  of  it,  with 
towers  and  battlements,  and  shall  make  a  ftill  ditch 
around  it."  ■■  Of  these  fortresses  several  remain,  which, 
both  from  the  appearance  of  the  buildings  and  from  the 
tradition  of  the  natives,  must  have  been  constructed  in 
very  remote  times.  Mr.  Hodges  has  published  views 
of  three  of  these,  one  of  Cbunar  Gur.  situated  upon 
the  river  Ganges,  about  sixteen  miles  above  the  city  of 
BraiBres;'  the  second  of  GwaUict.  about  fi^iAfaSft 
to  the  south  of  Agra;"  the  third  of  Bidj^ur*  in  tba 
territory  of  Benares."  1!iiey  are  all,  partdcolariy  Gwal> 
lior,  works  of  considerable  magnitude  and  stiwgUL 
The  fortresses  in  Bengal,  however,  are  not  to  be  aont 
-pared  with  several  in  the  Deccau.  Asseergor,  Bm- 
hampour,  and  Dowlatabad,  are  deemed  by  the  natiTet 
to  be  impregDable;"  and  I  am  asaared,  by  a  good 
judge,  that  Asseergur  is  indeed  a  most  stapendooB 
work,  and  so  advantageously  situated,  that  it  .mndd 
be  extremely  difficult  to  reduce  it  by  foroe.  Adoni,  of 
which  Tippoo  Sultaun  lately  rendered  himself  master, 
is  not  inferior  to  aoy  of  them,  either  in  strength  or 
importance.'' 

Nor  is  it  only  from  surveying  their  publio  woiks  tb^ 

'  iDtrodnction  to  Code  of  Ocntoo  Lawi,  p.  cxl.  ■  No.  1. 

-  No.  II.  °  Ko.  III.  °  Simnd,  Hon.  p.  133,  ISSl 

'  Hillorical  and  PolitinI  View  of  the  Deenn,  p.  13. 


e  justified  iu  asserting  the  early  proficiency  of  the 
todians  in  elegant  and  useful  arts  :  we  are  led  to  form 
G  same  conclusion  by  a  view  uf  those  proiluctions  of 
their  ingcnnity,  which  were  the  chief  articles  of  their 
trade  with  foreign  nations.  Of  these  the  labours  of 
tbc  Indian  loom  and  needle  have,  in  every  age,  been  tho 
most  Cflcbmtcd;  and  fine  linen  ia  conjectured,  with 
8ome  probability,  to  have  been  called  by  the  ancients 
gindon,  from  the  name  of  the  river  Indus  or  Sindns, 
Dear  which  it  was  wrought  in  the  highest  perfection.' 
The  cotton  manufactures  of  India  seem  anciently  to 
have  been  as  much  admired  as  they  are  at  present, 
not  only  for  their  delicate  texture,  but  for  the  elegance 
with  which  some  of  them  are  embroidered,  and  the 
bHUiIiful  colour  of  the  flowers  with  which  others  are 
adorned.  Vram  the  earliest  |>eriod  of  £uro{>ean  inter- 
course with  India,  that  country  has  been  distinguished 
for  the  number  and  excellence  of  the  substances  for 
dyeing  rarious  colours,  with  which  it  abounded.'  The 
dye  of  the  deep  blue  colour  in  highest  estimation 
among  the  Romans  bore  the  name  of  Indiatm.'  From 
India,  too.  the  substance  used  in  dyeing  a  bright  red 
colour,  seems  to  have  been  imported ;'  and  it  is  well 
known  that  both  in  the  cotton  and  silk  stufis  which  we 
now  receive  from  India,  the  blue  and  the  red  are  the 
Bgblourv  of  moitt  conspicuous  lustre  and  beauty.  But 
Hbwcvcr  much  the  ancicntu  may  have  admired  these 
'prodtictions  of  Indian  art,  some  circumstances  which  I 
have  already  mentioned,  rendered  their  demand  for  the 
cotton  manufactures  of  India  far  infmor  to  that  of 
niodeni  times  ;  and  this  has  occ^tsiuiied  the  information 
cooceniing  them  which  we  receive  from  the  Greek  and 

*  m  WUWm  JoM>->  Tlurd  IHurnr.^,  ,..  42H. 
ramb.  fib.  l*.p-  lOIH.  A  I  Wi*.  B. 

•  fte.  NA  mm.  Ub-  111*,  c  G,  I  37. 
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Roman  writers  to  be  very  hnperfect.  We  may  cooclude, 
however,  from  the  wonderful  resemblance  of  the  ancient 
state  of  India  to  the  modern,  that,  in  everj'  period,  the 
productions  of  their  looms  were  as  various  as  beautifuJ. 
The  ingenuity  of  the  Indians  in  other  kinds  of  work- 
manship, particularly  in  metals  and  in  ivory,  is  men- 
tioned with  praise  by  ancient  authors,  but  without  any 
particular  description  of  their  nature."  Of  these  early 
productions  of  Indian  artists,  there  are  now  some  spe- 
cimens in  Europe,  from  which  it  appears  that  tbey  were 
acquainted  with  the  method  of  engraving  upon  the 
hardest  stones  and  gems  ;  and,  botli  in  the  elegance  of 
their  designs  and  in  neatness  of  execution,  had  arrived 
at  a  considerable  degree  of  excellence.  An  ingenious 
mita  maintaiitt,  tint  ^  art  of  eogmvng  tm.gam 
wu  piobaUy  sn  In£aii  iomiDtM^  ml  wfagii^  nw 
ea^  improTCd  there,  and  he  tappotta  Hm  ofiniaB  tgr 
eereral  |d«iuible  aiguments.*  Tim  Tiiiliiiii  irngiewil 
gems,  oi  which  he  has  pafalidied  deacsiptioiis,  ^M«r 
to  be  the  wnknumship  of  a  veiy  remote  period,  as  tke 
legends  on  them  are  in  the  Sanskreet  language.' 

But  it  is  not  alone  £rom  the  improved  state  of 
mechanic  arts  in  India,  that  we  conclude  ita  inhalnt- 
ants  to  have  been  highly  civihzed ;  a  proof  f^  tikis,  stiQ 
more  convincing,  may  be  deduced  firom  the  earlj  and 
extraordinary  productions  of  their  genios  in  the  fine 
arts.  This  evidence  is  rendered  more  interesting  \fj 
being  derived  from  a  source  of  knowledge  which  the 
laudable  curiosity  of  our  conntiymen  has  (^ned  totbe 
people  of  Europe  within  these  few  years.  That  all 
the  science  and  literature  possessed  by  the  Brahmins, 
were  contained  in  books  written  in  a  language,  under- 
stood by  a  few  only  of  the  most  learned  among  them,  ' 

■  Stnbo,  lib.  it.  p.  IM^,  B.    Dionji.  Petiega.  Ten.  1016. 

■  Rupe'a  Intnxl.  to  Tudc'i  Deacript.  C«taL  ot  et^nred  Gam,  Ac  f. 
xU.  &c. 

T  Ibid.  tdL  i.  p.  74  ;  vol.  ii.  pUte  xiii. 


which  has  long  been  known  ;  and  all  the 
Europeans  settled  in  India  during  three  centuries, 
have  complained  that  the  Brabmins  obstinately  refused 
to  instruct  any  person  in  this  language.  But  at  length, 
by  address,  mild  treatment,  and  a  persuasion,  that  the 
earnestness  with  which  instniction  was  solicited,  pro- 
ijCecded  not  from  any  intention  of  tiu-ning  their  religion 

ito  derision,  but  from  a  desire  of  acquiring  a  perfect 

lowledge  of  their  sciences  and  literature,  the  scruples 
of  the  Brahmins  have  been  overcome.  Several  British 
gmtleraen  are  now  completely  masters  of  the  Sanskraet 
language.  The  mysterious  veil,  formerly  deemed  im- 
letrable,  is  removed;  and,  in  the  course  of  five  years, 
curiosity  of  the  public  has  been  gratified  by  two 
pabUcations  as  singular  as  they  were  unexpected.  The 
one  ix  a  translation,  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  of  an  episode 
from  tho  Mahabarat,  an  epic  poem,  in  high  estimation 
among  the  Hindoos,  composed,  according  to  their 
account,  by  Kretshna  Dwypayeu  Veias,  the  most  emi- 
nent of  all  their  Brahmins,  above  three  thousand  years 
befurc  the  Christian  era.  The  other  is  Sacontata,  a 
dramatic  poem,  written  about  a  century  before  the 
of  Christ,  translated  by  Jsir  WilUam  Jones.  I 
endeavour  to  give  my  readers  such  a  \iew  of  the 

>ject  and  composition  of  each  of  these,  as  may 
enable  them  to  estimate,  in  some  measure,  the  degree 
of  merit  which  they  possess. 

The  Mahabarat  is  a  voluminous  poem,  consisting  of 
upwards  of  four  hundred  thousand  lines.  Mr.  Wilkins 
has  translated  more  than  a  third  of  it ;  but  only  a  short 
episode,  entitled  Itaghvat-Geeta,  is  hitherto  published, 
aad  from  this  specimen  we  must  form  an  opinion  with 
respect  to  the  whole.  The  subject  of  the  poem  is  a 
buDOUs  civil  war  between  two  branches  of  the  royal 
house  of  Bhanrat.  When  the  forces  on  each  side  were 
(iMincd  in  the  field,  and  ready  to  decide  the  contest  by 
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the  sword,  Arjoon.  the  fatoorite  and  pupfl  of  the  god 
Kreeshna,  who  ftccompanied  him  Id  this  hour  of  danger, 
requested  of  him  to  cause  his  chariot  to  advance  between 
the  two  hostile  armies.  He  looked  at  both  armies,  and 
beheld,  OD  either  side.  Done  but  grandaires,  tiQcles, 
cousins,  tutors,  sons,  and  brothers,  near  relations  or 
bosom  friends ;  and  when  he  had  gazed  for  a  wliile, 
and  saw  these  prepared  for  the  fight,  he  was  seized 
with  extreme  pitv  and  compunction,  and  uttered  his 
mwBminQMDf6anm^mtAt>—"Emtimg  hijmiil,  O 
Jmnfaw/  1117  tindnd  ttumitbg  uuMBftrdH 
^it,  mjmeaibea  63  irn^  myoMEOtaMiiOB  wHkantli, 
flu  hnr  sludelli  tat  tod  BpMi  my  hoAf,  mid  ■&  Wf 
fiame  tieiBUeth  viOi  hottor;  frrea  ^oaAite^  n^  boa^ 
oc^iedi  bam  tbj  laiid.  Hid  mf_  Am  »  patahnl  asd 
dried  up. — ^When  I  hne  destaTfld  m^  landnd,  iW 
I  hw^itf  loot  fa  hmpiiM—P  I  Inafa  not  fa  iJotiaf , 
J&vealaay  I  »mt  not  doouhini  1 1  miit  not  plMMn ; 
fa  what  is  dommion  and  tin  tnjoyinedta  kit  iSa,  or 
even  life  itself,  when  those  fa  wIkhu  dominioB,  {in- 
sure, and  enjoyment  were  to  be  coveted>  have  «bao- 
doned  life  and  fortune,  and  stand  here  in  the  field 
ready  for  the  battle  ?  Tutors,  sons,  and  fathers,  grand- 
sires  and  grandsons,  uncles,  nephews,  coosins,  kindred, 
and  friends !  Althongh  they  would  kill  me,  I  wish  not 
to  fight  them ;  no,  not  even  for  the  dominion  ti  the 
three  regions  of  the  nniverse,  much  less  for  this  little 
earth."  *  In  order  to  remove  his  sompka,  Kreeshns 
informs  him  what  was  the  duty  of  a  prinoe  of  die 
Chehteree,  or  military  caste,  when  called  to  act  in 
such  a  situation,  and  incites  him  to  perform  it  by  a 
variety  of  moral  and  philosophical  arguments,  the 
nature  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  consider  parti- 
cularly  in  another  part  of  this  Dissertation.  In  this 
dialogue  between  Kreeshna  and  his  pupU,  there  are 

•  BifiliTit-Gccta,  p.  30,  31. 
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■wliich  give  a  high  idea  of  the  genius 
of  the  poet.  The  speech  of  Arjoon  I  have  qiiotud,  in 
wbich  he  expresses  the  anguish  of  his  soul,  must  have 
gtrock  e\-cry  reader  as  beautifid  and  pathetic;  and  I  shall 
Bflerwards  produce  a  description  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
and  of  the  rtverence  wherewith  he  should  be  wor- 
shipped, whirh  is  sublime.  But  while  these  excite  our 
adminitiou,  and  confirm  us  in  the  belief  of  a  high  de- 
gree of  civitiiiution  in  that  country  where  such  a  work 
was  produced,  we  are  siUT^rised  at  the  defect  of  taste 
and  of  art  in  the  manner  of  introducing  this  episode. 
Two  powerful  armies  are  drawn  up  in  battle  array, 
oigcr  for  the  fight ;  a  youug  hero  and  his  iiistnictor 
wc  described  as  standing  in  a  chariot  of  war  between 
;  that  sm-cly  was  not  the  moment  for  teaching 
tire  principles  of  philosophy,  and  deUveriog 
ia%hteen  lecttires  of  metaphysics  and  theology  ! 

With  regard,  however,  both  to  the  dramatic  and 
epic  poetry  of  the  Hindoos,  we  labour  under  the  dis- 
advantage of  being  obliged  to  form  an  opinion  from  a 
nngle  specimen  of  ench.  anil  that  of  tlie  latter,  too, 
•a  it  is  only  a  part  of  a  large  work,  an  imperfect  one. 
But  if,  from  such  scanty  materials,  we  may  venture 
npoQ  any  decision,  it  must  be,  that  of  the  two,  the 
drama  seems  to  have  been  conducted  with  the  most 
carrect  taste.  This  will  appear  from  the  observations 
which  I  now  proceed  to  make  upon  Sacontnla. 

It  is  only  to  nations  considerably  advanced  in  refine- 
ment, that  the  drama  is  a  favourite  entertainment. 
The  Greeks  had  l>een  for  a  good  time  a  polished 
people ;  Alcams  and  l^appho  Iiad  composed  their  odes, 
andTbalus  and  Anaximunder  hud  opened  their  schools, 
hcSoFc  tragedy  made  its  first  nide  t-ssay  in  the  cart  of 
Tbcspis  ;  and  a  good  time  elapsed  liefore  it  attained  to 
any  considerable  liogrce  of  excellence.  From  the  drama 
of  Sacontala,  then,  wc  must  form  an  udvantogcoug  idea 
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of  the  state  of  improvement  in  that  society  to  whose 
taste  it  was  suited.  In  estimating  its  merit,  however, 
we  must  not  apply  to  it  rules  of  criticism,  drawn  from 
the  literature  and  taste  of  nations  with  which  its  author 
was  altogether  unacquainted ;  we  must  not  expect  the 
unities  of  the  Greek  theatre ;  we  must  not  measure  it 
by  our  own  standard  of  propriety.  Allowance  must  be 
made  for  local  customs,  and  singular  manners,  arising 
from  a  state  of  domestic  society,  an  order  of  civil  policy, 
and  a  system  of  religious  opinions,  very  different  from 
those  established  in  Europe.  Sacontala  is  not  a  regular 
drama,  but,  like  some  of  the  plays  early  exhibited  on 
the  Spanish  and  English  theatres,  is  a  history  in  dia- 
logue, unfolding  events  which  happened  in  different 
places,  and  during  a  series  of  years.  When  viewed  in 
this  light,  the  fable  is  in  general  well  arranged,  many 
of  the  incidents  are  happily  chosen,  and  the  vicissitudes 
in  the  situation  of  the  principal  personages  are  sudden 
and  unexpected.  The  unravelling  of  the  piece,  however, 
though  some  of  the  circumstances  preparatory  to  it  be 
introduced  with  skill,  is  at  last  brought  about  by  the 
intervention  of  superior  beings,  which  has  always  a 
bad  effect,  and  discovers  some  want  of  art.  But  as 
Sacontala  was  descended  of  a  celestial  nymph,  and 
under  the  protection  of  a  holy  hermit,  this  heavenly 
interposition  may  appear  less  marvellous,  and  is  ex- 
tremely agreeable  to  the  oriental  taste.  In  many  places 
of  this  drama  it  is  simple  and  tender;  in  some  pathetic ; 
in  others  there  is  a  mixture  of  comic  with  what  is  more 
serious.  Of  each,  examples  might  be  given.  I  shall 
select  a  few  of  the  first,  both  because  simplicity  and  ten- 
derness are  the  characteristic  beauties  of  the  piece,  and 
because  they  so  little  resemble  the  extravagant  imagery 
and  turgid  style  conspicuous  in  almost  all  the  specimens 
of  oriental  poetry  which  have  hitherto  been  published. 
Sacontala,  the  heroine  of  the  di*ama,  a  princess  of 


Pgh  birth,  had  been  educated  by  a  hoi;  hermit  in 
i  hallowed  grove,  and  had  passed  the  early  part  of 

r  hfe  in  rural  ocnipations  and  pastoral  innocence. 

Tien  she  was  about  to  quit  this  beloved  retreat,  and 
uiir  to  the  court  of  a  great  monarch,  to  whom  she 
l)een  uiarricd,  Cana,  her  foster-father,  and  her 

mthful  companions,  thus  bewail  their  own  loss,  and 

press  their  wishes  for  her  happiness,  in  a  strain  of 
■ratimcnt  and  language  perfectly  suited  to  their  pas- 
toral  charartrr. 

'*  Hear,  ()  yc  trees  of  this  hallowed  forest,  hear  and 
proclaim  that  Pacoiitala  is  going  to  the  palace  of  her 
wedded  lord;  she,  who  drank  not,  though  thirsty,  before 
you  were  watered ;  she,  who  cropped  not,  through 
affoctbn  for  you,  one  of  your  fresh  leaves,  though  she 
would  hBve  been  pleased  n-ith  such  an  ornament  for 
ber  locks ;  she,  whose  chief  delight  was  in  the  season 
«bea  your  branches  are  spangled  with  flowers !  " 

Ciona  of  \rood-nym}ihs. — "  May  her  way  lie  attended 
with  prosperity  !  May  propitious  breezes  sprinkle, 
for  her  delight,  the  odoriferous  dust  of  rich  blossoms  I 
May  pools  of  clear  water,  green  with  the  leaves  of  the 
lotus,  refresh  her  as  she  walks,  and  may  shady  branches 
be  ber  defence  from  the  scorching  sunbeams !" 

Socontala,  just  as  she  was  departing  from  the  grove, 
turns  to  Cana :  "  Suffer  me,  venerable  father,  to  ad- 
dress this  Mudhavi-crceper,  whose  red  blossoms  in- 
flime  the  grove." —  Cana.  "  My  child.  I  know  thy 
affection  for  it." -^Saront.  "O  most  radiant  of  shin- 
ing plants,  receive  my  embraces,  and  return  them 
with  thy  flexible  arms !  From  this  day,  though  re- 
moved at  a  fatal  distance,  I  shall  for  ever  be  thine. — 
O  beloved  father,  consider  this  creeper  as  niyaelf!" 
As  she  wlvanrcH,  she  again  addressed  Cana  :  "  Father ! 
when  you  feimdc  antelope,  who  now  moves  slowly 
from  the  weight  of  the  young  ones  with  which  she  is 
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pregnant,  shall  be  delivered  of  them,  send  me,  Tl 
a  kind  message  with  tidings  of  her  safety. — Do  not 
forget." — Carta.  "My  beloved!  I  will  not  forget 
it." — Sacoaiala  [siop/JtJt^].  "Ah!  what  is  it  that 
clings  to  the  skirts  of  my  robe,  and  detains  me  ?" — 
Cana.  "  It  is  thy  adopted  child,  the  little  fawn, 
whose  mouth,  when  the  sharp  points  of  Cusa  grass 
had  wounded  it,  has  been  so  often  smeared  by  thee 
with  the  healing  oil  of  Ingudi ;  who  has  been  so  often 
fed  by  thee  with  a  handful  of  Synraaka  grains,  and 
DOW  wil]  not  leave  the  footsteps  of  his  protectress." — 
Sacont.  "  Why  dost  thou  weep,  tender  fawn,  for  mo 
who  must  leave  our  common  dwelling-place?  —  As 
thou  wast  reared  by  me  when  thou  hadst  lost  thy 
mother,  who  died  soon  after  thy  birth,  so  will  my 
foster-father  attend  thee,  when  we  are  separated,  wilh 
anxious  care. — Return,  poor  thing,  return — we  must 
part."  \_SAe  bursts  into  tears.'\ — Cana.  "  Thy  tears, 
my  child,  ill  suit  the  occasion;  we  shall  all  meet 
again ;  be  firm ;  see  the  direct  road  before  thee,  and 
follow  it.  When  the  big  tear  lurks  beneath  thy  beau- 
tiful eye-lashes,  let  thy  resolution  check  its  first  efforts 
to  disengage  itself.  In  thy  passage  over  this  earth, 
where  the  paths  are  now  high,  now  low,  and  the  true 
path  seldom  distinguished,  the  traces  of  thy  feet  most 
needs  be  unequal:  but  virtue  will  press  thee  ri^t 
onward."  * 

From  this  specimen  of  the  Indian  drama,  evfoj 
reader  of  good  taste,  I  should  imagine,  will  be  satis- 
fied, that  it  is  only  among  a  people  of  polished  manners 
and  delicate  sentiments  that  a  composition  so  simple 
and  correct  could  be  produced  or  relished.  I  observe 
one  instance  in  this  drama  of  that  wild  extravagance 
so  frequent  in  oriental  poetry.  The  monarch,  in  re- 
placing a  bracelet  which  had  dropped  from  the  arm  oi 
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xiDt&Is,  thus  addresses  her :  "  Look,  my  darling, 
the  new  moon  which  left  the  firmament  in 
nour  of  8U|Krnor  beAuty,  and  having  descended  oa 
nir  enchnutiog  wrist,  hath  joined  both  its    horns 
lid  it  in  the  shape  of  a  bracelet."''     But  this  is  the 
xh  of  an  enraptured  young  man  to  bis  mistress, 
id,  in  every  age  and  nation,  exaggerated  praise  is  ex- 
scted  from  the  mouth  of  lovers.    Dramatic  exhibitions 
to  have  been  a  favourite   amusement  of  the 
ittdoos  OS  well  as  of  other  civilized  nations.     "  The 
tngedies,  comedies,  farces,  and  musical  pieces  of  the 
Indian  theatre,  would  till  as  many  volumes  as  that  of 
luiv  nation  in  ancient  or  modern  Europe.    They  are  all 
iu  verse  where  tlie  dialogue  is  elevated,  and  in  prose 
where  it  is  familiar ;  the  men  of  rank  and  learning  are 
represented  speaking  pure  Sanskreet,  and  the  women 
l^ucrit,  which  is  little  more  than  the  language  of  the 
Bnbmins,  melted  down  by  a  delicate  articulation  to 
the  soFtuess  of  Italian ;  while  the  low  jK-rsons  of  the 
dranw  speak  the  vulgar  dialects  of  tlie  several  pro- 
vinces which  they  ore  supposed  to  inhabit,"* 

V.  The  attainments  of  the  Indians  in  science  fur- 
nish BU  additional  proof  of  their  early  civihzatiou.  By 
erery  person  wbo  has  visited  India  in  ancient  or  modem 
,  its  inhabitants,  either  iu  trananctions  of  private 
I,  or  in  tUe  conduct  of  iwlitical  affairs,  have  been 
I  not  inferior  to  tlie  people  of  any  nation  in 
tm  in  acutencss  of  understanding.  From  the 
I  of  such  talents  to  the  cultivation  of  science, 
"dinary  degree  of  proficiency  might  have 
I  expected.  The  Indians  were,  accordingly,  early 
ilcbnted  ou  that  account,  and  some  of  the  most  emi- 
'  pent  of  the  Greek  philosophers  travelled  into  India, 
that,  by  conversing  with  the  sages  of  that  country, 
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they  might  acqmre  some  portion  of  the  knowledge  for 
which  they  were  distingQished.'*  The  aoconnts,  how- 
ever, which  we  receive  from  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
of  the  sciences  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Indian  philosophers,  or  of  the  discoveries  which  they  had 
made  in  them,  are  very  imperfect.  To  the  researches 
of  a  few  intelligent  persons,  who  have  visited  India 
during  the  course  of  the  three  last  centuries,  we  an 
indebted  for  more  ample  and  authentic  information. 
But  from  the  reluctance  with  which  the  Brahmins  com- 
municate their  sciences  to  strangers,  and  the  inability 
of  Europeans  to  acquire  much  knowledge  of  th^n, 
while,  like  the  mysteries  of  their  religion,  ihey  were 
concealed  from  vulgar  eyes  in  an  unknown  tongue,  this 
information  was  acquired  slowly  and  with  great  diffi- 
.  culty.  The  same  observation,  however,  which  I  made 
concerning  our  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  fine  arts 
among  the  people  of  India,  is  applicable  to  that  of  their 
progress  in  science,  and  the  present  age  is  the  first 
furnished  with  sufficient  evidence  upon  which  to  found 
a  decisive  judgment  with  respect  to  either. 

Science,  when  viewed  as  disjoined  from  religion, 
the  consideration  of  which  I  reserve  for  another  head, 
is  employed  in  contemplating  either  the  operations  of 
the  understanding,  the  exercise  of  our  moral  powers, 
or  the  nature  and  qualities  of  external  objects.  The 
first  is  denominated  logic;  the  second  ethics;  the 
third  physics,  or  the  knowledge  of  nature.  With  re- 
spect to  the  early  progress  in  cultivating  each  of  these 
sciences  in  Indift,  we  are  in  possession  of  facts  which 
merit  attention. 

But,  prior  to  the  consideration  of  them,  it  is  proper 
to  examine  the  ideas  of  the  Brahmins  with  respect  to 
mind  itself;  for,  if  these  were  not  just,  all  their  theories 
concerning  its  operations  must  have  been  erroneous 

*  Brakeri  Hist.  Philosoph.  toI.  i.  p.  190. 


ncl  funciful.  The  distinctioii  betweeo  matter  and 
jirit  appears  to  have  been  early  known  by  the  philoso- 
^Jiburs  of  India,  and  to  the  latter  they  ascribed  luauy 
powers  of  which  thoy  deemed  the  former  to  be  in- 
capable ;  and  when  we  recollect  how  inadequate  our 
conceptions  are  of  every  object  that  does  not  fall  under 
tfatt  cognisance  of  the  senses,  we  may  affirm,  if  allow- 
ance  be  made  for  a  peculiar  notion  of  the  Hindoos 
which  shall  be  afterwards  explained,  that  no  dcscrip- 
tioD  of  the  human  soul  is  more  suited  to  the  dignity  of 
its  nature  than  that  given  by  the  author  of  the  Maha- 
bnraU  "  Some,"  says  he,  "  regard  the  soul  as  a 
wonder,  others  hear  of  it  with  astonishment,  but  no 
one  knoveth  it.  The  weapon  dividclh  it  not  -,  the  fire 
bumeth  it  not;  the  water  corrupteth  it  not;  the  wind 
drieth  it  not  away  ;  for  it  is  indivisible,  inconsumable, 
incorruptible ;  it  is  eternal,  universal,  permanent,  im- 
movable; it  is  invisible,  inconceivable,  and  unalterable."* 
After  this  view  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Brahmins  con-' 
corning  mind  itself,  we  may  proceed  to  consider  their 
ideas  with  rcajwcl  to  each  of  the  sciences,  in  that  tri- 
partite arrangement  which  I  mentioned. 

1st,  Logic  and  metsphysics.  On  no  subject  has  tho 
bamaD  understanding  been  more  exercised  than  in 
analysing  its  on-n  operations.  The  various  powers  of 
the  niiud  have  been  examined  and  detiued.  The  origin 
and  progress  of  our  ideas  have  been  traced  ;  and  proper 
ruka  have  been  prescribed,  of  proceeding  from  the 
observation  of  fact-i  to  the  establishment  of  principles, 
or  from  the  knowledge  of  principles  to  form  nrrange- 
raeata  of  science.  The  philosophers  of  ancient  Greece 
veie  highly  celebrated  for  their  proticieucy  in  these 
ahstnUHi  speculations ;  and,  in  their  diseossioiis  and 
arrangements,  discovered  such  depth  of  thought,  and 
I  of  discernment,  that  their  systems  of  logic, 

•  B<«h*U-GaU,  p.  31. 


']^         larly  tbat  of  the  peripatetic  school,  have  beea 
deemed  most  distinguished  efforts  of  human  reason. 

But  siuce  we  became  acquainted,  in  some  degree, 
with  the  literature  and  science  of  the  Hindoos,  we 
find  that  as  soon  as  men  arrive  at  that  stage  in  social 
life  when  they  can  turn  their  attention  to  speculative 
inquiries,  the  human  mind  will,  in  every  region  of  the 
earth,  display  nearly  the  same  powers,  and  proceed  in 
its  investigations  and  discoveries  by  nearly  simUar  steps. 
From  Abul  I'azcl's  compendium  of  the  philosophy'  of 
the  Hindoos,  the  knowledge  of  which  he  acquired,  as 
he  informs  us,  by  associating  intimately  with  the  most 
learned  men  of  the  nation  ;  from  the  specimen  of  their 
logical  discussions  contained  in  that  portion  of  the 
Shastra  published  by  Colonel  Dow,*  and  from  many 
passages  in  the  Baghvat-Geeta,  it  appears  that  the 
same  speculations  which  occupied  the  philosophers  of  { 
Greece  had  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Indian  Brah< 
mins ;  and  the  theories  of  the  former,  either  concerning 
the  qualities  of  external  objects,  or  the  nature  of  oar 
own  ideas,  were  not  more  ingenious  than  those  of  the 
latter.  To  define  with  aocmwsy,  to  distinguish  with 
acuteness,  and  to  reason  with  subtilty,  are  character- 
istics of  both ;  and  in  both,  the  same  excess  of  refine- 
ment, in  attempting  to  analyse  those  oporations  of 
mind  which  the  Acuities  of  man  were  not  foiro^  to 
comprehend,  led  sometimes  to  the  moat  false  and  dan- 
gerous condusioDs.  That  sceptical  philc»ophj,  whidh 
denies  the  existence  of  the  material  world,  and.  aaaerts 
nothing  to  be  real  but  our  own  ideas,  seems  to  bare 
been  known  in  India  as  well  as  in  Europe ;''  and  the 
sages  of  the  East,  as  they  were  indebted  to  philosophy 
for  the  knowledge  of  many  important  truths,  were  not 
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I  those  of  the  West  from  its  delu- 


This  science,  which  has  for  its  object 
to  asoertsin  what  distinguishes  virtue  from  vice,  to 
investigate  what  motives  should  prompt  men  to  act, 
and  to  prescribe  rules  for  the  conduct  of  life,  as  it  is 
of  all  others  the  most  interesting,  seems  to  have  deeply 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Drahmins.  Their  senti- 
ments, with  respect  to  these  points,  were  various,  and, 
like  the  philosophers  of  Greece,  the  Brahmins  were 
divided  into  sects,  distinguished  by  maxims  and  tenets 
often  diametrically  opposite.  That  sect  with  whose 
opinions  we  are,  fortunately,  best  acquainted,  had  esta- 
blished a  system  of  morals,  foiinded  on  principles  the 
nkoat  generous  and  dignitied  which  unassisted  reason  is 
capable  of  discovering.  Man,  they  taught,  was  formed, 
not  (or  speculation  or  indolence,  but  for  action.  He 
is  born,  not  for  himself  alone,  but  for  his  fellow-men. 
The  happiness  of  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  member, 
the  good  of  mankind,  are  his  ultimate  and  highest 
objects,  lu  choosing  what  to  prefer  or  to  reject,  the 
justness  and  propriety  of  his  own  choice  ore  the  only 
oonxiderations  to  which  he  should  attend.  The  events 
which  may  follow  his  actions  are  not  in  his  own  power ; 
ud  whether  they  be  prosperous  or  adverse,  as  long  as 
be  is  satisfied  with  the  purity  of  the  motives  which 
ioduoed  him  to  act,  he  can  enjoy  that  approbation  of 
his  own  mind,  which  cunstitutea  genuine  happiness, 
indiipendent  of  the  power  of  fortune  or  the  opinions  of 
other  men.  "  Man,"  says  the  author  of  the  Mahabarat, 
"cnjoyeth  not  fa-edom  from  action.  Every  man  is 
invoJontorily  urged  to  act  by  thost:  priuciplcs  which  are 
inherent  in  his  nature.  He  who  restraineth  lus  active 
bcuttjes,  and  sitteth  down  with  his  mind  attentive  to 
the  objects  of  his  senses,  may  be  rallud  one  of  an 
astrayed  soul.     The  man  is  praised  who,  having  sub- 
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dued  all  his  passions,  performeth  with  his  active  facul« 
ties  all  the  functions  of  life,  unconcerned  about  the 
event.'  Let  the  motive  be  in  the  deed,  and  not  in  the 
event.  Be  not  one  whose  motive  for  action  is  the  hope 
of  reward.  Let  not  thy  life  be  spent  in  inaction.  De- 
pend upon  application,  perform  thy  duty,  abandon  all 
thought  of  the  consequence,  and  make  the  event  equal, 
whether  it  terminate  in  good  or  in  evil ;  for  such  an 
equality  is  called  yo^  [i.  e.  attention  to  what  is  spiritual]. 
Seek  an  asylum,  then,  in  wisdom  alone ;  for  the  miser- 
able and  unhappy  are  so  on  account  of  the  event  of 
things.  Men  who  are  endued  with  true  wisdom  are 
unmindful  of  good  or  evil  in  this  world.  Study,  then, 
to  obtain  this  application  of  thy  understanding ;  for 
such  application  in  business  is  a  precious  art.  Wise 
men,  who  have  abandoned  all  thought  of  the  fruit  which 
is  produced  from  their  actions,  are  freed  from  the  chains 
of  birth ;  and  go  to  the  regions  of  eternal  happiness."' 

From  these  and  other  passages  which  I  might  have 
quoted,  we  learn  that  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of 
the  stoical  school  were  taught  in  India  many  ages  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Zeno,  and  inculcated  with  a  persuasive 
earnestness  nearly  resembling  that  of  Epictetus ;  and 
it  is  not  without  astonishment  that  we  find  the  tenets 
of  this  manly,  active  philosophy,  which  seem  to  be  formed 
only  for  men  of  the  most  vigorous  spirit,  prescribed  as 
the  rule  of  conduct  to  a  race  of  people  more  eminent, 
as  is  generally  supposed,  for  the  gentleness  of  their 
disposition  than  for  the  elevation  of  their  minds. 

3d,  Physics.  In  all  the  sciences  which  contribute 
towards  extending  our  knowledge  of  nature,  in  ma- 
thematics, mechanics,  and  astronomy,  arithmetic  is  of 
elementary  use.  In  whatever  country,  then,  we  find 
that  such  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  improvement 
of  arithmetic  as  to  render  its  operations  most  easy  and 

*  Baghvat-Geeta,  p.  44.  »  Ibid.  p.  40. 


xt,  we  may  presume  that  the  sciences  depending 
npon  it  have  attained  a  superior  degree  of  perfection. 
Such  improvement  of  this  science  we  tind  in  India. 
^^liilt:,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  tlie  only  method 
used  for  the  notation  of  numbers  was  by  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  which  necessarily  rendt;red  arithmetical 
calculation  estremcly  tedious  and  operosc,  the  ludians 
had,  from  time  immemorial,  employed  for  the  same 
purpose  the  ten  ciphers,  or  figures,  now  universally 
known,  and  by  means  of  them  performed  every  opera- 
lion  in  arithmetic  with  the  greatest  facility  and  expedi- 
tion. By  the  happy  invention  of  giving  a  different 
value  to  each  figure  according  to  its  change  of  place, 
no  more  than  ten  figures  are  needed  in  calculations  the 
most  complex,  and  of  any  given  extent ;  and  arithmetic 
ia  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  sciences.  The  Arabians, 
not  long  after  their  settlement  in  Spain,  uitroduced  this 
mode  of  notation  into  Euro])e,  and  were  candid  enough 
to  acknowledge  that  they  had  derived  the  knowledge 
of  it  from  the  Indians.  Though  the  advantages  of  this 
mode  of  notation  are  obvious  and  great,  yet  so  slowly 
do  mankind  adopt  new  inventions,  that  the  use  of  it 
was  for  some  time  confined  to  science  ;  by  degrees,  how- 
ever, ineo  of  business  rehntjuished  the  former  cumber- 
tome  method  of  computation  by  letters,  and  the  Indian 
■rillimetic  came  into  general  use  throughout  Europe.' 
It  is  DOW  Bo  familiar  and  siinple,  that  the  ingenuity  of 
the  people  to  whom  we  are  indebted  fur  the  invention 
it  )e«  observed  and  less  celebrated  than  it  merits. 

The  astronomy  of  the  Indians  is  a  proof  still  more 
cooapicuous  of  their  extraordinary  progress  in  science. 
The  attention  and  success  with  which  they  studied  the 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  were  so  little  known  to 
tiie  Greeks  and  Komans,  that  it  is  hardly  mentioned 
by  tbetD  but  in  the  most  cursory  manner."    But  as 

•  Mofilfl*.  Ulil.  dta  MaUi^iill.  WW.  I  p.  360,  A.:. 
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^80on  as  the  MahomedaiiB  established  an  intehxmne 
with  the  natives  of  India»  they  obsenred  and  celebrated 
the  superiority  of  their  astronomical  knowledge.  Of 
the  Europeans  who  visited  India  after  the  conminnica- 
tion  with  it  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  discovered, 
M.  Bemier,  ui  inquisitive  and  phflosophioal  traveDer, 
was  one  of  the  first  who  learned  that  the  Indians  had 
long  applied  to  the  study  of  astronomy,  and  had  made 
considerable  progress  in  that  science.*  His  informa- 
tion, however,  seems  to  have  been  very  general  and 
imperfect.  We  are  indebted  for  the  first  sdentific 
proof  of  the  great  proficiency  of  the  Indian's  in  astro- 
nomical knowledge,  to  M.  de  la  Loubere,  who,  on  his 
A.D.  1687.  return  from  his  embassy  to  Siam,  brought  with  him 
an  extract  firom  a  Siamese  manuscript,  which  contained 
tables  and  rules  for  calculating  the  phices  of  the  sun 
and  moon.  The  manner  in  which  tibese  tables  were 
constructed  rendered  the  principles  on  which  they 
were  founded  extremely  obscure,  and  it  required  a 
commentator  as  conversant  in  astronomical  calculation 
as  the  celebrated  Cassini,  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
this  curious  fragment.  The  epoch  of  the  Siamese 
tables  corresponds  to  the  21st  March,  a.d.  638.  Ano- 
ther set  of  tables  was  transmitted  from  Chrisnabouram, 
in  the  Camatic,  the  epoch  of  which  answers  to  the  10th 
of  March,  a.d.  1491.  A  third  set  of  tables  came  from 
Narsapour,  and  the  epoch  of  them  goes  no  farther 
back  than  a.d.  1569  The  fourth  and  most  curious 
set  of  tables  was  published  by  M.  le  Gentil,  to  whom 
they  were  communicated  by  a  learned  Brahmin  of 
Tirvalore,  a  small  town  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  about 
twelve  miles  west  of  Negapatam.  The  epoch  of  these 
tables  is  of  high  antiquity,  and  coincides  with  tbe 
beginning  of  the  celebrated  era  of  the  Calyougham  or 
Collee  Jogue,  which  commenced,  according  to  the 

"  Voyages,  torn.  ii.  p.  145,  &c 


dian  account,  three  thousand  one  huiidred  and  two 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ." 

These  four  sets  of  tables  have  been  examined  and 
compared  by  Al,  Bailly,  who,  with  singular  felicity  of 
genius,  has  conjoined  an  uncommon  degree  of  elo- 
quence with  the  patient  resenrchcs  of  an  astronomer, 
and    the  profound  investigations  of  a  geometrician. 
His  calculations  have  been  verilied,  and  his  reasonings 
^hivc  Ijcen  illustnited  and  extended  by  Mr.  Playfair, 
^b  a   very    masterly  Dissertation,    published   in    the 
^^nnsactions  of  the  lloyal  Society  of  Edinburgh.*' 
^^    Instead  of  attempting  to  follow  them  in  reasonings 
and  calculations  which,  from  their  nature,  are  often 
abittruse  and  intricate,  I  shall  satisfy  myself  with  giving 
snch  a  general  view  of  them  as  is  suited  to  a  [)opular 
work.    This,  I  hope,  may  convey  a  proper  idea  of  what 
^J^  been  published  concerning  the  astronomy  of  India, 
^bwtbjcct  too  curious  and  imjiortant  to  be  omitted  in 
H^jr  account  of  the  state  of  science  in  that  country ; 
^nsftd,  without  intcqjosing  any  judgment  of  my  own, 
I  shall  leave  each   of  my  readers  to  form    bis  own 
opinion. 

it  may  bo  considered  as  the  general  result  of  all 
the  inquiries,  reasonings,  and  calculations,  with  respect 
to  Indian  astronomy,  which  have  hitlierto  been  mode 
public,  "  That  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and 
more  particularly  their  situation  at  the  commencement 
of  the  different  epochs  to  which  the  four  sets  of  tables 
refw,  are  ascertained  with  great  accuracy ;  and  that 
manv  of  the  elements  of  their  calculations,  especially 
for  very  remote  ages,  arc  verified  by  an  astonishing 
oouiodeoce  with  the  tables  of  the  modem  astronomy 
of  Kurope,  wiien  improved  by  the  latest  and  most  nice 
deductions  from  the  theory  of  gravitation."  These  con- 
dasions  are  rendered  peculiarly  interesting,  by  the  evi- 
•  Sk  Ko««  I,XVII-  '  Vol.  u.  p.  i», 
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deuce  which  they  aJSbrd  of  an  advancement  in  science 
unexampled  in  the  history  of  rude  nations.  The  Indian 
Brahmins,  who  annually  circulate  a  kind  of  almanack, 
containing  astronomical  predictions  of  some  of  the  more 
remarkable  phenomena  in  the  heavens,  siK^h  as  the 
new  and  full  moons,  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
are  in  possession  of  certain  methods  of  calculation, 
which,  upon  examination,  are  found  to  involve  in  them 
a  very  extensive  system  of  astronomical  knowledge. 
M.  le  Gentil,  a  French  astronomer,  had  an  opportunity, 
while  in  India,  of  observing  two  eclipses  of  the  moon 
which  had  been  calculated  by  a  Brahmin,  and  he  found 
the  error  in  either  to  be  very  inconsiderable. 

The  accuracy  of  these  results  is  less  surprising  than 
the  justness  and  scientific  nature  of  the  principles  on 
which  the  tables,  on  which  they  calculate,  are  con- 
structed. For  the  method  of  predicting  eclipses  which 
is  followed  by  the  Brahmins,  is  of  a  kind  altogether 
different  from  any  that  has  been  found  in  the  posses- 
sion of  rude  nations  in  the  infancy  of  astronomy.  In 
Chaldaea,  and  even  in  Greece,  in  the  early  ages,  the 
method  of  calculating  eclipses  was  founded  on  the 
observation  of  a  certain  period  or  cycle,  after  which 
the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  return  nearly  in  the 
same  order ;  but  there  was  no  attempt  to  analyse  the 
different  circumstances  on  which  the  eclipse  depends, 
or  to  deduce  its  phenomena  from  a  precise  knowledge 
of  the  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon.  This  last  was 
reserved  for  a  more  advanced  period,  when  geometry, 
as  well  as  arithmetic,  were  called  in  to  the  assistance 
of  astronomy,  and,  if  it  was  attempted  at  all,  seems 
not  to  have  been  attempted  with  success  before  the  age 
of  Hipparchus.  It  is  a  method  of  this  superior  kind, 
founded  on  principles  and  on  an  analysis  of  the  mo- 
tions of  the  sun  and  moon,  which  guides  the  calcula- 
tions of  the  Brahmins,  and  they  never  employ  any  of 


:  grosser  estimations,  which  were  the  pride  of  the 
nt  astronumers  in  Egypt  and  Chalda^a. 
The  Brahmins  of  the  present  times  are  guided  in 
leir  calculations  by  these  principles,  though  they  do 
|Bot  now  understand  them ;  they  know  only  the  use 
of  Uto  tables  uhich  are  in  their  possession,  but  are 
nnactjuainted  with  the  method  of  their  construction. 
'Ilie  Brahmin  who  visited  M.  le  (jcntil  at  Pondicherry, 
aod  imttnicted  him  in  the  use  of  the  Indian  tables,  had 
DO  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  liis  art,  and  discovered 
DO  curiosity  concerning  tho  natm«  of  M.  le  Gentil's 
observations,  or  about  the  instruments  which  he  em- 
plojed.  He  was  equally  ignorant  with  respect  to  the 
•atbors  of  these  tables,  an<l  whatever  is  to  be  learned 
aucemiiig  the  time  or  place  of  their  construction, 
must  be  deduced  from  the  tables  themselves.  One 
set  of  these  tables,  as  was  formerly  observed,  professes 
to  be  as  old  as  the  beginning  of  the  Calyougham,  or 
to  go  biBck  to  the  year  3102  before  the  Christian  erai 
bat  as  nothitig,  it  may  be  supiKised,  is  easier  than  for 
an  BstroiKHiKtr  to  give  to  his  tables  what  date  he  pleases, 
and,  by  calculating  backwards,  to  establish  an  epoch 
of  any  assigned  a)itir|nity,  the  pretensions  of  the  Indian 
astronomy  to  no  rc:mote  an  origin  ore  not  to  t>e  ad- 
nuttixl  without  examination. 

That  examination  has  accordingly  been  instituted 
by  M.  Bailly,  and  the  result  of  his  inquiries  is  asserted 
to  be.  that  the  astronomy  of  India  is  founded  on  ob- 
KTvations  wliich  caniuil  be  of  a  much  later  date  than 
tbo  period  atmvc  mentioned.  For  the  Indian  tables 
icpreaent  the  state  of  the  heavens  at  that  period  with 
HtottMbing  exactness ;  and  there  is  between  them  and 
the  ealcalations  of  our  modem  astronomy  such  a  con- 
formity, with  respect  tu  those  ages,  as  could  result  frotn 
DodiiDg,  but  from  the  authors  of  the  former  having 
aeeuntdy  copied  from  nature,  and  having  delineated 
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truly  the  face  of  the  heavens,  in  the  age  wherein  they 
lived.  In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  high  degree 
of  accuracy  in  the  Indian  tables,  I  shall  select  a  few 
instances  of  it,  out  of  many  that  might  be  produced. 
The  place  of  the  sun  for  the  astronomical  epoch  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Calyougham,  as  stated  in  the  tables 
of  Tirvalore,  is  only  forty-seven  minutes  greater  than 
by  the  tables  of  M.  de  la  Caille,  when  corrected  by  the 
calculations  of  M.  de  la  Grange.  The  place  of  the 
moon,  in  the  same  tables,  for  the  same  epoch,  is  only 
thirty-seven  minutes  different  from  the  tables  of  Mayer. 
The  tables  of  Ptolemy,  for  that  epoch,  are  erroneous 
no  less  than  ten  degrees,  with  respect  to  the  place  of 
the  sun,  and  eleven  degrees  with  respect  to  that  of  the 
moon.  The  acceleration  of  the  moon's  motion,  reckon- 
ing from  the  beginning  of  the  Calyougham  to  the 
present  time,  agrees,  in  the  Indian  tables,  with  those 
of  Mayer  to  a  single  minute.  The  inequality  of  the 
sun's  motion,  and  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  which 
were  both  greater  in  former  ages  than  they  are  now, 
as  represented  in  the  tables  of  Tirvalore,  are  almost  of 
the  precise  quantity  that  the  theory  of  gravitation  as- 
signs to  them  three  thousand  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  It  is  accordingly  for  those  very  remote  ages,  about 
5000  years  distant  from  the  present,  that. their  astro- 
nomy is  most  accurate,  and  the  nearer  we  come  down 
to  our  own  times,  the  conformity  of  its  results  with  ours 
diminishes.  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  time 
when  its  rules  are  most  accurate,  is  the  time  when  the  ob- 
servations were  made  on  which  these  rules  are  founded. 
In  support  of  this  conclusion,  M.  Bailly  maintains 
that  none  of  all  the  astronomical  systems  of  Greece,  or 
Persia,  or  of  Tartary,  from  some  of  which  it  might  be 
suspected  that  the  Indian  tables  were  copied,  can  be 
made  to  agree  with  them,  especially  when  we  calculate 
for  very  remote  ages.     The  superior  perfection  of  the 
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hdian  tables  becomes  always  more  conspicuous  as  we 
>  farther  back  into  antiquity.  This  sliuws,  likcuise, 
low  ditficult  it  is  to  construct  any  astronomical  tables 
which  will  agree  with  the  state  of  the  heavens  for  a  period 
so  remote  from  the  time  when  the  tables  were  con- 
•tructed  as  four  or  five  thousand  years.  It  is  only  from 
sstrononiy  in  its  most  advanced  state,  such  as  it  has 
attained  in  modem  Eiu'ope,  that  such  accuracy  is  to  be 
■- Opected. 

b  When  an  estimate  is  endeavoured  lo  be  made  of 
pnie  geometricai  skill  necessary  for  the  constructiou  of 
the  Indian  tables  and  rules,  it  is  fo\md  to  be  very 
conaiderable  ;  and,  beside  the  knowledge  of  elementary 
geometry,  it  nmst  have  required  plane  and  spherical 
trigonometry,  or  something  equivalent  to  them,  to- 
gether with  certain  methods  of  approximating  to  the 
values  of  geometrical  magnitudes,  which  seem  to  rise 
?ery  Bu  hIjovc  the  elonienta  of  any  of  those  sciences. 
Some  of  these  last  mark  also  very  clearly,  although 
this  has  not  been  observed  by  M.  Bailly,  that  tlie  places 
to  which  thezic  tables  are  adapted  must  be  situated 
between  the  tropics,  because  they  are  altogether  in- 
applicable at  a  greater  distance  from  the  equator. 

Prom  this  long  induction,  the  conclusion  which  seems 
obviomly  to  result  is,  that  the  Indian  astronomy  is 
(oanded  upon  observations  which  were  made  at  a  very 
early  period ;  and  when  we  consider  the  exact  agree- 
Duml  of  the  places  which  they  assign  to  the  sim  and 
mooD,  and  other  heavenly  bodies,  at  that  epoch,  with 
tboM  deduced  from  the  tables  of  De  la  Caillc  and  Mayer, 
it  ktnmgly  wjnfu-ma  tlic  truth  of  the  position  which  I 
Imtb  boun  cndeavonnng  to  establish,  concerning  the 
eariy  and  high  state  of  civilization  in  India. 

Bcfort-  I  quit  tliis  subject,  there  is  one  circumstance 
which  merit«  particular  attention.  All  the  knowledge 
which  we  have  tiitherlo  acquired  of  the  principles  and 
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conclusions  of  Indian  astronomy  is  derived  from  the 
southern  part  of  the  Carnatic,  and  the  tables  are  ad^ted 
to  places  situated  between  the  meridian  of  Cape  Go- 
morin  and  that  which  passes  through  the  eastern  part 
of  Ceylon."*  The  Brahmins  in  the  Camatic  acknow- 
ledge that  their  science  of  astronomy  was  derived  from 
the  north,  and  that  their  method  of  calculation  is  de- 
nominated fakiam,  or  new,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
siddanlam,  or  ancient  method  established  at  Bepares, 
which  they  allow  to  be  much  more  perfect ;  and  we 
learn  from  Abul  Fazel,  that  all  the  astronomers  (d 
Indostan  rely  entirely  upon  the  precepts  contained  in  a 
book  called  Soory  Sudhant^  composed  in  a  very  remotQ 
period/  It  is  manifestly  from  this  book  that  the 
method  to  which  the  Brahmins  of  the  south  gave  the 
name  of  siddantam  is  taken.  Benares  has  been  firom 
time  immemorial  the  Athens  of  India,  the  residence  of 
the  most  learned  Brahmins,  and  the  seat  both  of  science 
and  literature.  There,  it  is  highly  probable,  whatever 
remains  of  the  ancient  astronomical  knowledge  and 
discoveries  of  the  Brahmins  is  still  preserved.*  In  an 
enlightened  age  and  nation,  and  during  a  reign  distm- 
guished  by  a  succession  of  the  most  splendid  and  suc- 
cessful undertakings  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  nature, 
it  is  an  object  worthy  of  public  attention,  to  take 
measures  for  obtaining  possession  of  all  that  time  has 
spared  of  the  philosophy  and  inventions  of  the  most 
early  and  most  highly  civilized  people  of  the  East 
It  is  with  peculiar  advantages  Great  Britain  may  en- 
gage in  this  laudable  undertaking.  Benares  is  subject 
to  its  dominion ;  the  confidence  of  the  Brahmins  has 
been  so  far  gained  as  to  render  them  communicative; 
some  of  our  countrymen  are  acquainted   with   that 

<»  Bailly,  Dis.  Prelim,  p.  xvii.  '  Ayeen  Akbcry,  iii.  p.  8. 

•  M.  Bernier,  in  the  year  1668,  saw  a  large  hall  in  Benares  filled  with  the 
works  of  the  Indian  philo.ophers,  physicians,  and  poets.     Voy.  ii.  p.  148. 


1  language  in  which  the  mysteries  both  of  religion 
f science  are  recorded;  raovement  and  activity 
We  been  given  to  a  spirit  of  inquiry  throughout  all 
tie  British  establishments  in  India  ;  persons  who  visited 
that  country  with  other  views,  though  engaged  in  occu- 
fttioni  of  a  verj'  diti'erent  kind,  are  now  carrying  on 
mtiflcandhterary  researches  with  ardour  and  success, 
Mbing  seems  now  to  be  wanting  but  that  those 
i  with  the  administration  of  the  British  empire 
I  India  should  enable  some  person  capable,  by  his 
nts  and  tibernhty  of  sentiment,  of  iiivestigating  and 
explaining  the  more  abstnisc  parts  of  Indian  philo- 
sophy, to  devote  his  whole  time  to  that  important 
object.     Tims  Great  Britain   may  have  the  glory  of 
j))oring  fully  that  extensive  field  of  unknown  science. 
I^h  the  academicians  of  France  had  the  merit  of 

t  opening  to  the  people  of  Europe.' 

^VI.  The  last  evidence  which  I  shall  mention  of  the 

riy  and  high  civiltzation  of  the  ancient  Indians,  is 

Jiiced  from  the  consideration  of  their  religious  tenets 

and  pTiM-lices.     The  institutions  of  religion,  publicly 

lablished  in  all  the  extensive  countries  stretching 

1  the  banks  of  the  Indus  to  Cape  Comorin,  present 

liriew  an  aspect  nearly  similar.    They  form  a  regular 

1  complete  system  of  superstition,  strengthened  and 

leld  by  everything  which  can  excite  the  reverence 

I  •ecorc  the  attachment  of  the  people.    The  tempIcH, 

■ated  to  their  deities, are  mngnificent.aud  adorned 

I  only  with  rich  offeringR.  but  with  the  most  csqui- 

■ks  in  painting  and  sculpture,  which  the  artist* 

,  in  estimation  among  them  werr  capable  of 

nting.     The  rites  and  ceremonies  of  Iheir  worship 

I  pompous  and  splendid,  and  the  [lerfonnanee  of 

Dot  only  niingleit  in  uU  the  more  momentous 

wUcms  of  common  life,  but  constitutes  an  essential 
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part  of  them.  The  Brahmins,  who,  as  ministers  of 
religion,  preside  in  all  its  functions,  are  elevated  above 
every  other  order  of  men,  by  an  origin  deemed  not 
only  more  noble,  but  acknowledged  to  be  sacred. 
They  have  established  among  themselves  a  regular 
hierarchy  and  gradation  of  ranks,  which,  by  secunng 
subordination  in  their  owa  order,  adds  weight  to  their 
authority,  and  gives  them  a  more  absolute  dominion 
over  the  minds  of  the  people.  This  dominion  they 
support  by  the  command  of  the  immense  revenues 
with  which  the  liberality  of  princes,  and  the  zeal  of 
pilgrims  and  devotees,  have  enriched  their  pagodas." 

It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  enter  into  any  minute 
detail  with  respect  to  this  vast  and  compUcated  system 
of  superstition.  An  attempt  to  enumerate  the  multi- 
tude of  deities  which  are  the  objects  of  adoration  in 
India ;  to  describe  the  splendoiur  of  worship  in  their 
pagodas,  and  the  immense  variety  of  their  rites  and 
ceremonies ;  to  recount  the  various  attributes  and  func- 
tions which  the  craft  of  priests  or  the  credulity  of  the 
people  have  ascribed  to  their  divinities ;  especially  if  I 
were  to  accompany  all  this  with  a  review  of  the  numerous 
and  often  fanciful  speculations  and  theories  of  learned 
men  on  this  subject,  would  require  a  work  of  great  mag- 
nitude. I  shall,  therefore,  on  this,  as  on  some  of  the 
former  heads,  confine  myself  to  the  precise  point  which 
I  have  kept  uniformly  in  view  ;  and  by  considering  the 
state  of  religion  in  India,  I  shall  endeavour  not  only 
to  throw  additional  light  on  the  state  of  civihzation  in 
that  country ;  but  I  flatter  myself  that,  at  the  same  time, 
I  shall  be  able  to  give  what  may  be  considered  as  a 
sKetch  and  outline  of  the  history  and  progress  of  super- 
stition and  false  religion  in  every  region  of  the  earth. 

I.  We  may  observe  that,  in  every  countrv,  the 
received  mythology,  or  system  of  superstitious  belief^ 

"  Roger,  Porte  Ouvcrte,  p.  39,  209,  &c. 


li  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies  which  it  prescribes, 
is  fanned  'm  the  uifaDcy  of  society,  in  rude  and  bar- 
barous times.  True  religion  is  as  different  from  super- 
stition in  its  origin,  as  in  its  nature.  The  former  is 
the  oBspring  of  reason  cherished  by  science,  and  attmns 
to  its  highest  perfection  in  ages  of  light  and  improvcT 
■hnt.  Ignorance  and  fear  give  birth  to  the  latter, 
BU  it  is  always  in  the  darkest  periods  that  it  acquires 
■fe  greatest  vigour.  That  nmuerous  part  of  the  liuman 
Hkius  whose  lot  is  lalraur,  whose  principal  and  almost 
Hk  oocu))ation  is  to  secure  subsistence,  has  neither 
■eisure  nor  capacity  for  entering  into  that  path  of  lu- 
Iricmte  and  refmed  speculation,  whicb  conducts  to  the 
koowtedge  of  the  principles  of  rational  religion.  When 
intellectual  [lowers  are  just  beginning  to  unfold, 
their  first  feeble  exertions  are  directed  towards  a 
objects  of  primary  necessity  and  use ;  when  the 
of  the  niiud  are  so  limited  as  not  to  have 
general  and  abstract  ideas ;  when  language  is 
m  as  to  be  destitute  of  names  to  distinguish 
^tluDg  not  perceivable  by  some  of  the  senses ;  it  is 
;erou8  to  expect  that  men  should  be  capable  of 
ig  the  relation  between  effects  and  their  causes  ; 
to  suppose  that  they  should  rise  from  the  content- 
"  m  of  the  former  to  the  discovery  of  the  latter, 
I  form  just  conceptions  of  one  Supreme  Being,  as 
creator  and  governor  of  the  universe.  The  idea  of 
so  familiar,  wherever  the  mind  is  enlarged 
,  and  illumiiiHted  by  i-evelation,  that  wc 
reflect  bow  profound  and  abstruse  the  idea  is, 
lider  what  progress  man  niust  have  made  in 
ration  and  research,  before  he  could  arrive  at 
distinct  knowledge  of  this  elementary  principle 
tdigion.  But,  even  in  its  rude  state,  the  human 
Ibrmed  for  religion,  opens  to  the  reception  of 
'  "  are  destined,  when  corrected  and  refined, 
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to  be  the  great  source  of  consolation  amidst  the  cala- 
mities of  life.  These  apprehensions,  however,  are 
originally  indistinct  and  perplexed,  and  seem  to  be 
suggested  rather  by  the  dread  of  impending  evils,  than 
to  flow  from  gratitude  for  blessings  received.  While 
nature  holds  on  her  course  with  uniform  and  ubdis- 
turbed  regularity,  men  enjoy  the  benefits  resulting  from 
it,  without  much  inquiry  concerning  its  cause.  But 
every  deviation  from  this  regular  course  rouses  and 
astonishes  them.  When  they  behold  events  to  whidi 
they  are  not  accustomed,  they  search  for  the  causes  of 
them  with  eager  curiosity.  Their  understanding  is 
often  unable  to  discover  these ;  but  imagination,  a  more 
forward  and  ardent  faculty  of  the  mind,  decides  with- 
out  hesitation.  It  ascribes  the  extraordinary  occur- 
rences in  nature  to  the  influence  of  invisible  beings, 
and  supposes  the  thunder,  the  hurricane,  and  the  earth- 
quake, to  be  the  immediate  efiect  of  their  agency. 
Alarmed  by  these  natural  evils,  and  exposed,  at  the 
same  time,  to  many  dangers  arid  disasters,  which  arc 
unavoidable  in  the  early  and  uncivilized  state  of  society, 
men  have  recourse  for  protection  to  power  superior  to 
what  is  human,  and  the  first  rites  or  practices  which 
bear  any  resemblance  to  acts  of  religion,  have  it  for 
their  object  to  avert  evils  which  they  suffer  or  dread.* 
II.  As  superstition  and  false  religion  take  their  rise, 
in  every  country,  from  nearly  the  same  sentiments  and 
apprehensions,  the  invisible  beings,  who  are  the  first 
objects  of  veneration,  have  everywhere  a  near  resem- 
blance. To  conceive  an  idea  of  one  superintending 
mind,  capable  of  arranging  and  directing  all  the  varions 
operations  of  nature,  seems  to  be  an  attainment  far 

*  In  tbe  serond  volume  of  tlie  History  of  Anifrira,  p.  183  [Vol.  I.  p.  363- 
366  of  this  edition]  of  the  fifth  edition,  I  gave  nearly  a  similar  account  of  tbe 
origin  of  false  religion.  Instead  of  labouring  to  convey  the  same  ideas  in  dif- 
ferent language,  I  have  inserted  here  some  paragraphs  in  the  same  words  I 
then  used. 
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^CTood  the  powers  of  man  in  the  more  early  stages  of 
liig  pn^ress.  His  tfaeoric»,  more  suited  to  the  limited 
sphere  of  his  own  observation,  are  not  so  refined.  He 
•apposes  that  there  is  a  distinct  cause  of  every  remark- 
able effect,  and  ascribes  to  a  separate  power  every 
event  which  attracts  his  attention,  or  excites  his  terror. 
He  fancies  that  it  is  the  province  of  one  deity  to  point 
the  Hghtning,  and,  u-ith  an  anfiil  sound,  to  hurl  the 
^fttsistible  thunderbolt  at  the  head  of  the  guilty  ;  that 
■pother  rides  in  the  whirlwind,  and,  at  his  pleasure, 
Hbn  or  Rtills  the  tempest;  that  a  third  rules  over  the 
ocean ;  that  a  fourth  is  the  god  of  battles ;  that,  while 
malevolent  |>ower8  scatter  the  seeds  of  animosity  and 
dbcnrd,  and  kindle  in  the  breast  those  angry  passions 
I  give  rise  to  war,  and  terminate  in  destruction, 
of  a  nature  more  l>enign,  by  inspiring  the 
9  of  men  with  kindness  and  love,  strengthen  the 
I  of  Borinl  anion,  augment  the  happiness,  and 
i  tlie  nund)er,  nf  the  human  race. 
Without  Henmmding  farther  intx)  detail,  or  nttempt> 
iDg  to  ennmerale  that  infinite  multitude  of  deities  to 
I  the  fancy  or  the  fears  of  men  have  allotted  the 
1  of  the  several  departments  in  nature,  we  may 
inise  a  striking  uniformity  of  features  in  the  sys- 
I  of  tapentition  established  throughout  every  part 
pthe  earth.  Tlie  less  men  have  advanced  I>eyond 
I  stage  of  savage  life,  and  the  more  olender  their 
intauce  with  the  operations  of  nature,  the  fewer 
I  their  deities  in  number,  and  the  more  compen- 
I  their  Uieolrjgical  creed  ;  but  as  their  mind 
padually  opened,  and  their  knowledge  conlinned  to 
extend,  the  objects  of  their  veneration  multiplied,  and 
"  ■  ■rticles  of  ihiiir  faith  becranie  more  numerous.  Thia 
I  pUce  remarkably  aniong  the  Greeks  in  Europe. 
I  the  liidtunK  in  Asia,  the  two  (leople,  in  those  great 
ions  of  the  t-nrtli,  who  were  m<»it  early  civilized, 
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and  to  whom,  for  that  reason,  I  shall  confine  aU  my 
observations.  They  believed,  that  over  every  move- 
ment in  the  natural  world,  and  over  every  ibnctktt 
in  dvil  or  domestic  life,  even  the  most  common  and 
trivH  a  particular  deity  prodded.  The  manoer  in 
which  they  arranged  the  stations  of  these  saperintend- 
ing  powers,  and  the  olBSoes  which  they  allotted  to  each, 
were  in  many  respects  the  same.  What  is  supposed 
to  be  performed  by  the  power  of  Jupiter,  of  Neptune, 
of  iElolus,  of  Mars,  of  Venus,  according  to  the  myiho* 
logy  of  the  West,  is  ascribed  in  the  East  to  the  agency 
of  Agn6e,  the  god  of  fire ;  Varoon,  the  god  of  oceans; 
Yayoo,  the  god  of  wind ;'  Cama,  the  god  of  love ;  and 
a  variety  of  other  divinities. 

The  ignorance  and  credulity  of  men  having  thus 
peopled  the  heavens  with  imaginary  beings,  they 
ascribed  to  them  such  qualities  and  actions  as  they 
deemed  suitable  to  their  character  and  functions.  It 
is  one  of  the  benefits  derived  from  true  religion,  that 
by  setting  before  men  a  standard  of  perfect  excellence, 
which  they  should  have  always  in  their  eye,  and  endea- 
vour to  resemble,  it  may  be  said  to  bring  down  virtue 
from  heaven  to  earth,  and  to  form  the  human  mind 
after  a  divine  model.  In  fabricating  systems  of  fisike 
religion,  the  procedure  is  directly  the  reverse.  Men 
ascribe  to  the  beings  whom  they  have  deified  such 
actions  as  they  themselves  admire  and  celebrate.  The 
qualities  of  the  gods  who  are  the  objects  of  adoration, 
are  copied  from  those  of  the  worshippers  who  bow 
down  before  them ;  and  thus  many  of  the  imperfections 
peculiar  to  men  have  found  admittance  into  heaven. 
By  knowing  the  adventures  and  attributes  of  any  false 
deity,  we  can  pronounce,  with  some  degree  of  certainty, 
what  must  have  been  the  state  of  society  and  manners 
when  he  was  elevated  to  that  dignity.     The  mjrthology 

y  Baghvat-Geeta,  p.  94. 
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^Greece  plainly  indicates  the  character  of  the  age  in 
which  il  was  formed.  It  must  have  been  in  times  of 
the  greatest  Ucent  iousness,  aoarchy,  and  violence,  that 
divinities  of  the  highest  rank  could  be  snpjiosed  capable 
of  perpetrating  actions,  or  of  being  influenced  by  pas- 
sionti,  which,  in  more  enlightened  periods,  would  be 
deemed  a  disgrace  to  human  nature ;  it  must  have 
been  when  the  eartli  was  still  invested  with  destructive 
monstem,  and  mankind,  under  forms  of  government 
too  Treble  to  affbnl  them  protection,  were  exposed  to 
the  depredations  of  lawless  robbers,  or  the  cruelty  of 
Bavage  oppressors,  that  the  well-known  labours  of 
Hercules,  by  whicli  he  was  raised  from  earth  to  hea> 
,  could  have  been  necessary,  or  would  have  been 
DDed  so  highly  ineritorioua.  The  same  observation 
pplicable  to  the  ancient  mylholt^y  of  India.  Many 
lie  odveiilures  and  exploits  of  the  Indian  deities 
ksuited  to  the  rudest  ages  of  turbulence  and  rapine. 
1  to  check  disorder,  Ut  redress  wrongs,  and  to 
t  the  earth  of  j>owcrful  oppressors,  that  Vishnou.  a 
ity  of  the  highest  order,  is  said  to  have  become 
ttivdy  incarnate,  and  to  have  appeared  on  earth 
rious  forms.* 

The  character  and  functions  of  those  deities 
M]p«;r8tition  created  to  itself  as  objects  of  its 
itiun,  having  everjwhere  a  near  resemblance, 
f  Tite«  oftheir  worship  were  everywhere  extremely 
Accordingly  as  deities  were  distinguished, 
ntber  by  ferocity  of  character  or  licentiousness  of  con- 
daet,  it  a  obvious  what  services  must  have  been  deemed 
^ptuble  tu  them  In  order  to  conciliate  the 
ir  to  upfieuse  the  wrath,  of  the  former,  fasta, 
and  penances,  all  rigid,  and  many  of 
cialing  to  uu  extreme  degree,  were  the 
toyed.     Their  altars  were  alwuyii  bathed  in 

•  Vejagr  Jc  SoDHnt,  («d',  i.  p.  1&8,  Ac 
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blood,  the  mort  oottty  viofeimi  wm  oftiod^  «fall 
hacaftoBifai  were  ahng^htaied,  even  fanlniii  itkoMim 
wen  not  Qnknowii,  and  won  hdd  to)»tt»  Sttil 
poweifol  eipiatkms.  In  oNkr  to  gab  tto  gib&irffl 
of  the  dritm  of  the  litter  deaerijptioii,  wcotam  irii 
|iad  to  mstitatkHU  of  a  nary  diflhrent  kin4  to  wfkm 
did  ooemoniea,  gay  featifali,  heightened  hf  nl  Ikl 
pleaBares  of  poefay,  moiic,  and  dinenig,  Imt  eAM 
tenninatmg  in  scenes  of  indnlgenoe  too  indeoent  to  be 
described.  Of  both  these,  instances  oeeor  in  the  ritei 
of  Gieck  and  Boman  worship,  which  I  need  noft  niMBtni 
to  my  learned  readers.*  In  the  Bast  thtf  eetqnionU  sf 
superstition  is  nearly  the  same.  The  niiumen  ef  thi 
Indians,  though  distingnished,  from  the  time  when  thsf 
became  known  to  the  people  oiihe  Weet»  tbf  mfldnesii 
seem,  in  a  more  remote  period,  to  haVe  been-  m  i 
greater  d^pne  similar  to  those  of  other  nationa.  SevMl 
cS  their  deities  wem  fierce  and  awfnl  in  their  naton^ 
and  were  represented  in  their  temples  under  the  most 
terrific  forms.  If  we  did  not  know  the  dominion  of 
superstition  over  the  human  mind,  we  should  hardly 
believe,  that  a  ritual  of  worship  suited  to  the  character 
of  such  deities  could  have  been  established  among  s 
gentle  people.  Every  act  of  religion,  performed  in 
honour  of  some  of  their  gods,  seems  to  have  been  pre- 
scribed by  fear.  Mortifications  and  penances,  so  rigo- 
rous, so  painful,  and  so  long  continued,  that  we  read  the 
accounts  of  them  with  astonishment  and  horror,  wen 
multiplied.  Repugnant  as  it  is  to  the  feelings  6!  s 
Hindoo,  to  shed  the  blood  of  any  creature  that  has  life, 
many  difierent  animals,  even  the  most  useful,  the  hone 
and  the  cow,  were  offered  up  as  victims  upon  the  altan 
of  some  of  their  gods ;  ^  and,  what  is  still  more  strange^ 
the  pagodas  of  the  East  were  polluted  with  human 

■  Strabo,  lib.  viii.  p.  581,  A.     Lib.  xii.  p.  837,  C. 

^  Ayeen  Akbery,  toI.  iii.  p.  241.    Roger,  Porte  Owerte,  p.  251. 


»,  OS  well  as  tbe  temples  of  the  West.'  But 
1  institutions,  and  ceremonies  of  a  less  severe 
:  more  adapted  to  the  genius  of  a  people, 
,  by  the  extreme  sensibility  both  of  their  mental 
■od  ot>rp(»ea]  frame,  to  an  immoderate  love  of  pleasure. 
io  no  part  of  the  earth  was  a  connexion  between  the 
»tion  of  sensual  desire  and  the  rites  of  pubUc 
.  displayed  with  more  avowed  indecency  thaa 
In  every  pagoda  there  was  a  baud  of  women 
t  for  the  service  of  the  idol  honoured  there,  and 
1  from  their  early  years  to  a  life  of  pleasure ;  for 
the  tirahmius  prepared  them  by  an  education 
1  added  so  many  elegaut  accomplishments  to  their 
1  charms,  that  what  they  gained  by  their  proSi- 
I  brought  no  inconsiderable  accession  to  the 
I  of  the  temple.  In  every  function  perfonned 
!  pagodas,  a:!  well  as  in  every  public  procession, 
B  office  of  these  women  to  dance  before  the  idol, 
I  sing  hymns  in  his  praise  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
r  they  trespass  most  agaixist  decency  by  the 
?  exhibit,  or  by  the  verses  which  they 
walls  of  the  pagoda  are  covered  with 
in  n  style  no  less  indelicate;"  and  in  the 
most  recess  uf  the  temple,  for  it  would  be  profane 
J  it  the  sanctuary,  is  plucvd  the  lingam,  an  emblem 
iductivc  power  too  gross  to  be  explained.' 

How  absurd  soever  the  articles  of  faith  may  be 

liiupcntiliou  has  adopted,  or  how  unhallowed  the 

I  which  it  prescribes,  the  former  are  received  in 

f  i^e  and  vouutry  with  unhesitating  assent,  by  the 

~  I*  uf  the  people,  uud  the  latter  obsci  vcd  with 


I,  1S&.J2Z.     AaUL  Kcteuiclwn,  iKil.  I.  p.  2U.     Vi>)«^  in 
Roger,  p.  Wl. 
1,  ntl.  1.  p.  344,  260.     Prahoe  to  Cod*  of  Of«la>  Uwj, 
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scrapulous  exactness.  In  our  reasonings  concerning 
religious  opinions  and  practices,  which  differ  widely 
from  our  own,  we  are  extremely  apt  to  err.  Having 
been  instructed  ourselves  in  the  principles  of  a  religion, 
worthy  in  every  respect  of  that  divine  wisdom  by  which 
they  were  dictated,  we  frequently  express  wonder  at  the 
creduUty  of  nations  in  embracing  systems  of  belief  which 
appear  to  us  so  directly  repugnant  to  right  reason,  and 
sometimes  suspect  that  tenets  so  wild  and  extravagant 
do  not  really  gain  credit  with  them.  But  experience 
may  satisfy  us,  that  neither  our  wonder  nor  suspicions 
are  well  founded.  No  article  of  the  pubUc  religion  was 
called  in  question  by  those  people  of  ancient  Europe 
with  whose  history  we  are.  best  acquainted,  and  no 
practice  which  it  enjoined  appeared  improper  to  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  every  opinion  that  tended  to  dimi- 
nish the  reverence  of  men  for  the  gods  of  their  country, 
or  to  alienate  them  from  their  worship,  excited  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  that  indignant  zeal  which  is 
natural  to  every  people  attached  to  their  religion,  by  a 
firm  persuasion  of  its  truth.  The  attachment  of  the 
Indians,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  to  the 
tenets  and  rites  of  their  ancestors,  has  been,  if  possible, 
still  greater.  In  no  country,  of  which  we  have  any 
account,  were  precautions  taken  with  so  much  soUci- 
tude,  to  place  the  great  body  of  the  people  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  temptation  to  doubt  or  disbelief.  They 
not  only  were  prevented,  as  I  have  already  observed 
the  great  bulk  of  mankind  must  always  be  in  every 
country,  from  entering  upon  any  speculative  inquiry, 
by  the  various  occupations  of  active  and  laborious  life, 
but  any  attempt  to  extend  the  sphere  of  their  know- 
ledge was  expressly  prohibited.  If  one  of  the  Sooder 
caste,  by  far  the  most  numerous  of  tlie  four  into  which 
the  whole  nation  was  divided,  presumed  to  read  any 
portion  of  the  sacred  books,  in  which  all  the  science 


1  in  India  is  contained,  he  was  severely  punished ; 
if  be  ventured  to  get  it  liy  heart  he  was  put  to  death/ 
To  aspire  after  any  higher  degree  of  knowledge  tlian 
the  Brahmins  have  been  pleased  to  teach,  would  be 
deemed  not  only  presumption  but  impiety.  Even  the 
higher  castes  depended  entirely  for  instruction  on  the 
Bnhmins,  and  could  acquire  no  portion  of  science  but 
what  Ihey  deigned  to  comrauuicate.  By  means  of  this 
a  devout  reverence  was  universally  maintained  for  those 
iiiatitntions  which  were  considered  as  sacred;  and, 
though  the  faith  of  the  Hindoos  has  been  often  tried 
hy  severe  persecutions,  excited  by  the  bigotry  of  Iheir 
Mabomedan  conquerors,  no  people  ever  adhered  with 
greyer  fidelity  to  the  tenets  and  rites  of  their  ancestors.* 
V.  We  may  observe,  that  when  science  and  philo- 
•ophy  are  diffused  through  any  country,  the  system  of 
BDpentition  is  subjected  to  a  scrutiny  from  which  it  was 
formerly  exempt,  and  opinions  spread  which  imper- 
ceptibly diminish  its  infiuence  over  the  minds  of  men. 
A  Eroo  and  full  examination  is  always  favourable  to 
tnith,  but  fatal  to  error.  What  is  received  with  im- 
plicit faith  in  ages  of  darkness,  will  excite  contempt  or 
indignation  in  an  enlightened  period.  The  history  of 
teligioD  in  Greece  and  Italy,  the  only  countries  of 
Eompe,  which,  in  ancient  times,  were  distinguished 
for  their  attainments  in  science,  confinns  the  truth  of 
this  observation.  As  soon  as  science  made  such  pro- 
grm  in  Greece  as  rendered  men  capable  of  discerning 
the  wiadom,  the  foresight,  and  the  goodness  displayed 
in  creating,  preserving,  and  governing  the  world,  they 
moat  have  perceived,  that  the  cliaraeters  of  the  divinities 
whidl  were  proposed  as  the  objects  of  adoration  in 
r  lcmple«,  could  not  entitle  them  to  be  considered 
ilbe  presiding  i>owers  in  nature.     A  poet  might 

'  Cndc  nf  r.ent*i  I^-..  rh.  tii    i  7. 
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•ddmfl  Japitor  as  iha  &thfir  of  godi  and  mm*  wfai 
gofenied  boih  Iqr  etoTDAl  ki^  huk,  to  a  phifcwophir* 
the  son  of  Saioiii*  the  rtoiy  of  wkooe  life  ib  a  mam  of 
violent  and  lioentioiis  deeds,  wUeh  would  lendsr  mj 
man  odicms  or  deapicable,  miut  luKve  wpgauoi  allo- 
geCher  unworthy  of  that  itaiion.  The  natna  of  Iha 
leligkNia  aervioe  oekhrated  in  thrir  tempHea  mnafc  have 
been  no  kaa  offiansive  to  an  enlightened  mind,  than  the 
diaracter  of  the  deities  in  honour  of  whom  it  was  per- 
fonned.  Instead  (tfinatitutiona  tending  to  redaim  man 
finmi  vioe»  to  fonn  or  to  strengthen  haliita  of  virfMip  or 
to  elevate  the  mind  to  a  sense  of  ila  pn^ier  digmtf  » 
superstition  either  occupied  its  votaiiea  in  kMam 
unmeaning  ceremonies,  or  {Kescribed  rites,  wfaidi  ope- 
rated, witii  fetal  influence,  in  inflaming  the  paasioDi 
and  conrupting  the  heart. 

It  iairith  timidity,  however,  and  caution,  that  nun 
venture  to  attack  die  established  religion  of  their 
conntiy,  or  to  impugn  opinions  which  have  been  kxDg 
held  sacred.  At  first,  some  philosophers  endeavoured, 
by  allegorical  interpretations  and  refined  comments, 
to  explain  the  popular  mythology,  as  if  it  had  been  s 
description  of  the  powers  of  nature,  and  of  the  variou 
events  and  revolutions  which  take  place  in  the  systeoa 
of  the  material  world,  and  endeavoured,  by  this  ex* 
pedient,  to  palliate  many  of  its  absurdities.  By  degreei 
bolder  theories  concerning  religion  were  admitted  into 
the  schools  of  science.  Philosophers  of  enlarged  view% 
sensible  of  the  impiety  of  the  popular  superstition, 
formed  ideas  concerning  the  perfections  of  one  Su* 
preme  Being,  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  universe, 
as  just  and  rational  as  have  ever  been  attained  by  the 
unassisted  powers  of  the  human  mind. 

If  from  Europe  we  now  turn  to  Asia,  we  shall  find 
that  the  observation  which  I  have  made  upon  the 
history  of  false  religion  holds  equally  true  there.    In 


I,  at)  wpll  as  in  Greece,  it  was  by  cultivating  science 
that  men  were  first  led  to  examine-  and  to  entertain 
doubts  willi  respect  to  the  established  systema  of 
sopcretition  ;  and  when  we  consider  the  great  dift'erence 
between  the  ecclesiastical  constitution,  if  I  may  use 
that  expression,  of  the  two  countries,  we  are  apt  to 
imagine  that  the  establislied  system  lay  more  open  to 
CTaminntion  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  In  Greece 
there  was  not  any  distinct  race  or  order  of  men  set 
apart  for  perfonning  the  functions  of  religion,  or  to 
•CTve  as  hereditary  and  interested  guardians  of  its 
tenets  and  institutions.  But  in  India  the  Brahmins 
were  born  the  ministers  of  religion,  and  they  had  an 
exdusivc  right  of  presiding  in  all  the  numerous  rites 
of  worship,  which  su|>er8tition  prescribed  as  necessary 
to  avert  the  wrath  of  heaven,  or  to  render  it  propitious. 
These  distinctions  and  privileges  secured  to  them  a 
wonderful  ascendant  over  their  countrjmen  ;  and  every 
eaoddcnition  that  can  influence  the  human  mind,  the 
honour,  the  int^-rest,  the  power  of  their  order,  called 
upon  them  to  support  the  tenets,  and  to  maintain  the 
institutions  and  rites,  with  which  the  preservation  of 
this  aacendant  was  so  intimately  connected. 

But  as  the  most  eminent  persons  of  the  caste  de- 
voted their  Uves  to  the  cultivation  of  science,  the  pro- 
gress which  they  made  in  all  the  branches  of  it,  of 
wbkh  I  have  given  some  account,  was  great,  and 
enabled  them  to  form  such  a  just  idta  of  the  system  of 
nature,  and  of  the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  dis- 
played in  the  fonnntion  and  government  of  it.  as  ele- 
vated their  minds  above  the  popular  stipcrstilion,  and 
led  them  to  acknowledge  and  reverence  one  Supremo 
,  "  the  Creator  of  all  things,"  to  use  their  own 
aions,  "and  from  whom  all  things  proceed."" 
[he  idea  which  Abul  Fazol,  who  examined 

»  Rughnl .Cr-tm.  p   fl. 
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the  opinioiiB  of  ihe  Bralumiis  with  fhe  greatest  atten^ 
tion  and  candour,  gives  of  their  thedogj.  "  They  all/' 
says  he, ''  believe  in  the  unity  of  the  Gk>dhead ;  and 
alUiough  they  hold  images  in  high  veneration,  it  is 
only  because  they  represent  celestial  beings,  and  pre- 
vent the  thoughts  of  those  who  worship  tiliein  from 
wandering/'  ^  The  sentiments  of  the  most  intelligent 
Europeans  who  have  visited  India  coincide  perfectly 
with  his  in  respect  to  this  point.  The  accounts  whidi 
Mr.  Bemier  received  from  the  Pundits  of  Benares,  both 
of  their  external  worship,  and  of  one  sovereign  Laid 
being  the  sole  object  of  their  devotion,  is  precisely  the 
same  with  that  given  by  Abul  VbmL^  Mr.  Wilkin% 
better  qualified,  perhaps,  than  any  European  ever  was 
to  judge  with  respect  to  this  subject,  repreaeiitB  tlM 
learned  Brahmins  of  the  present  times  as  tbinats^  be- 
lievers in  the  unity  of  God.^  Of  the  same  opinion  is 
M.  Sonnerat,  who  resided  in  India  seven  years,  in  order 
to  inquire  into  the  manners,  sciences,  and  religion  of 
the  Hindoos."'  The  Pundits,  who  translated  the  Code 
of  Gentoo  Laws,  declare,  "  that  it  was  the  Supreme 
Being,  who,  by  his  power,  formed  all  creatures  of  the 
animal,  vegetable,  and  material  world,  from  the  four 
elements  of  fire,  water,  air,  and  earth,  to  be  an  oms* 
ment  to  the  magazine  of  creatioii ;  and  whose  com- 
prehensive  benevolence  selected  man,  the  centre  of 
knowledge,  to  have  dominion  and  authority  over  the 
rest ;  and,  having  bestowed  upon  this  favourite  object 
judgment  and  understanding,  gave  him  supremacy 
over  the  comers  of  the  world."  ° 

Nor  are  these  to  be  regarded  as  refined  sentiments 
of  later  times.  The  Brahmins  being  considered  by  the 
Mahomedan  conquerors  of  India  as  the  guardians  of 

»  Ayeen  Akbery,  vol.  iii.  p.  3.  ^  Voyage,  torn.  ii.  p.  IW. 

*  Preface  to  Baghvat-Geeta,  p.  24.  ■  Voyage,  torn.  i.  p.  198. 

■  Prelim.  Ducourse,  p.  Izxiii. 


B  national  religion,  have  been  so  studiously  depressed 
hy  their  fanatical  zeal,  that  tlie  modern  members  of 
that  order  arc  ns  fur  inferior  to  their  ancestors  in 
scienoc  as  in  power.  It  is  from  the  writings  of  their 
ancient  Pundits  that  they  derive  tlie  most  hberal  sen- 
timents which  they  entertain  at  present,  and  the 
vriadom  for  which  they  are  now  celebrated  has  been 
tranamitted  to  them  from  ages  very  remote. 

That  this  assertion  is  well  founded  we  arc  enabled 
to  pronounce  with  certainty,  as  the  most  profound 
mysteries  of  Hiudoo  theology,  concealed  with  the 
greatest  care  from  the  body  of  the  people,  have  been 
unveiled  by  the  translations  from  the  Sanskreet  lan- 
guage lately  published.  The  principal  design  of  the 
Baghvat-Geeta,  au  episode  in  the  Mahabarat,  a  poem 
of  the  highest  antiquity,  and  of  the  greatest  authority 
in  India,  seems  to  have  been  to  cstabUsh  the  doctrine 
of  ihc  unity  of  the  Godhead,  and  from  a  just  view  of 
the  divine  nature,  to  deduce  an  idea  of  what  worship 
will  be  most  acceptable  to  a  perfect  being.  In  it,  amidst 
niDch  obsairc  metaphysical  discussion,  some  ornamenta 
of  foocy  unsnited  to  our  taste,  and  some  thoughts  ele- 
vated to  a  tract  of  sublimity  into  which,  from  our  habits 
of  roasoning  and  judging,  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to 
fulknr  them,"  we  find  descriptions  of  the  Supremo 
JBeing  entitled  to  equal  praise  with  those  of  the  Greek 
philosophers  which  I  have  celebrated.  Of  these  I  shall 
Dovr  produce  one  to  which  I  formerly  alluded,  and 
nfer  my  readers  for  others  to  the  work  itself :  "  O 
mighty  Being,"  says  Arjoon,  "  who  art  the  prime 
Creator,  eternal  God  of  gods,  the  worhl'B  mansion ! 
11k>u  art  the  incorruptible  Beuig,  distinct  from  all 
things  tiUQsient.  Thou  art  before  all  gods,  the  ancient 
f>ooroo*i  [i.  e.,  vital  soul],  and  the  supreme  Supporter 
of  the  universe.    Thou  knowest  all  things,  and  art 

•  Mr.  ilmntt'  I.ener,  pnfVittl  Ui  Uie  Dtshvul  Gecta,  f .  7. 


mmAf  to  be  kiioini ;  tboii  art  1i«^ 

and  by  thee,  O  infinite  V<3amr^naSmM^mMW^ 

Abroad;  leverenoe  be  unto  l^^ee  beim -aad^lid^ 

wvemce  be  imto  thee  on  ill  eidsi ;  Ollim  ifiK»  ait 

aUinalll   Infinite k tiiy power aiid tlqr g^^ 

art  the  firilrarirf  all  tl^ngs,  aniittite  and  iitalfiiBitif 

adored.  Tkme  is  none  like  nnto  thee ;  wk/en,  Aefe^ 
in  1^  three  worlds,  is  there  one  alx^re  theet  Whna- 
fi»e  I  bow  down ;  and,  with  my  bodf  proitMte  iq»l 
the  .ground,  crave  thy  mesmy.  Lord)  wirtliy  to  to 
adined;  for  thoa shoiddest  bear  with  may  even  aai 
fis^ther  with  his  son,  a  fiiend  with  his  friand^  *^  kmr 
with  his  beloved/''  A  description  of  the  Snpiettl 
Bmog  is  given  in  one  of  the  sacred  faodka  of  tito  Hto 
dooB,  frenn  which  it  is  ^evident  what  ware  tibe  ijaoenl 
sentiments  dt  the  learned  Brahmiisi  ecmoeriaag  Ai 
chvine  natore  and  perfection :  "  As  Odd  is  imfluMrisI 
he  is  above  all  conceptions ;  as  he  is  invisible,  he  ess 
have  no  form ;  but  from  what  we  behold  tji  Im  works, 
we  may  conclude  that  he  is  eternal,  omnipotent,  know- 
ing all  things,  and  present  everywhere/'  ** 

To  men  capable  of  forming  such  ideas  of  the  Deity, 
the  public  service  in  the  pagodas  must  have  appeared 
to  be  an  idolatrous  worship  of  images,  by  a  supersti- 
tious multiplication  of  frivolous  or  immoral  rites ;  and 
they  must  have  seen  that  it  was  only  by  sanctity  of 
hecui;  and  purity  of  manners,  men  could  hope  to  gain 
the  approbation  of  a  Being  perfect  in  goodness.  This 
truth  Veias  labours  to  inculcate  in  the  Mahabarat,  but 
with  the  prudent  reserve  and  artful  precautions,  natural 
to  a  Brahmin,  studious  neither  to  offend  his  country- 
men, nor  to  diminish  the  influence  of  his  own  order. 
His  ideas  concerning  the  mode  of  worshipping  the 
Peity,  are  explained  in  many  striking  passages  of  the 

P  Baghvat-Geeta,  p.  94,  95.  «i  Dow's  Dissert  p.  xl. 
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;  but,  UDwiUiiig  tu  multiply  quotatioiis,  I  satisfy 
tnyself  with  referrttig  to  them.' 

When  we  recollect  how  slowly  the  miud  of  man 
opens  to  abstract  ideas,  aud  how  difficult,  according  to 
BO  observation  in  the  Mahabarat,  an  invisible  path  is  to 
coqrareal  beings,  it  is  evident  that  the  Hindoos  must 
hsTe  attained  a  liigh  degree  of  improvement  before 
their  sentiments  rose  so  far  superior  to  the  popular 
superstition  of  their  country.  The  different  states  of 
Greece  bad  subsisted  long,  aud  had  made  considerable 
progrees  in  refinement,  before  the  errors  of  false  reh- 
gioo  began  to  be  detected.  It  was  not  until  the  age 
cf  Socrates,  and  in  the  schools  of  philosophy  established 
b]F  his  disciples,  that  principles  adverse  to  the  tenets 
of  the  popular  superstition  were  much  propagated. 

A  longer  {>eriud  of  time  elapsed  before  the  Romans, 
K  nation  of  warriors  and  statesmen,  were  enlightened 
by  science,  or  ventured  upon  nny  free  disquisition  con- 
cerning the  objects  or  the  rites  of  worship  authorized 
by  tbcir  ancestors.  But  in  India  the  happy  effects  of 
progress  in  science  were  much  more  early  conspicuous. 
Without  adopting  the  wild  computations  of  Indian 
diranolog;}',  according  to  which,  the  Mahabarat  was 
oompoaed  above  four  thousand  years  ago,  we  must 
■Ucnr.  that  it  is  a  work  of  very  great  antiquity,  and  the 
aothor  of  it  discovers  an  acquaintance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  theology,  of  morals,  and  of  metaphysics,  more 
just  and  rational,  than  seems  to  have  been  attained,  at 
ihal  period,  by  any  nation  whose  history  is  known. 

But  so  unable  are  the  hmited  powers  of  the  human 
mind  to  fonn  on  Hde(}uatc  idea  of  the  perfections  and 
opetations  of  the  Supn^mu  Being,  that  iti  all  the  thco- 
lies  oonocming  them,  of  the  most  eminent  philosophers 
in  the  most  cnligtitcned  nations,  we  find  a  lamentable 
lOutarB  of  ignorance  and  error.  From  these  the 
were  not  more  exempt  than  the  sages  of 
■  Bnttb<*i-aM*.  p  hi.  e;.  ;&,  9;.  its. 


other  countries.  As  they  held  that  the  system  ci 
nature  was  not  only  originally  arranged  by  the  power 
and  wisdom  of  God,  but  that  every  event  which  hap- 
pened was  brought  about  by  his  immediate  interpo- 
sition, and  as  they  could  not  comprehend  how  a  being 
could  act  in  any  place  unless  where  it  was  present, 
they  supposed  the  Deity  to  be  a  vivifying  principle 
diffused  through  the  whole  creation,  an  universal  soul 
that  animated  each  part  of  it.'  Every  intelligent 
nature,  particularly  the  souls  of  men,  they  conceived  to 
be  portions  separated  from  this  great  spirit,'  to  which, 
after  fulfilling  their  destiny  on  earth,  and  attaining  a 
proper  degree  of  purity,  they  would  be  again  re-united. 
In  OTder  to  effiioe  the  BtuBa  witli  vbii^  a  moIj  isnag 
its  leddenoB  <m  earth,  hsB  boBB  defilod,  I7  ^  mdal* 
genee  ofaeiunal  find  oocrnpt  ^gpetitee,  they  tMq^  Iht 
it  mnst  pan,  in  a  Icmg  8aooei8io&  of  tnoaaofftakM^ 
throQ^  tte  bodies  oi  difieremt  uiimls,  until  ^  iriMi 
it  suffers  and  what  it  learns  in  the  varions  fonns  (^  iti 
ffidstence,  it  shall  be  so  thoroughly  refined  from  sfl 
polhitioD  as  to  be  rendered  meet  for  being  absorbed 
into  the  divine  essence,  and  returns  like  a  drop  into 
that  unbounded  ocean  from  which  it  originally  isaned.* 
These  doctrines  of  the  Brahmins,  concerning  the  Deitf, 
as  the  soul  which  pervades  all  nature,  giving  activitf 
and  vigour  to  every  part  of  it,  as  well  as  the  final 
re-union  of  all  inteihgent  creatures  to  their  primeval 
source,  coincide  perfectly  with  the  tenets  of  the  stoical 
school.  It  is  remarkable,  that  after  having  observed  a 
near  resemblance  in  the  most  sublime  sentiments  of 
their  moral  doctrine,  we  should  likewise  discover  such  s 
similarity  in  the  errors  of  their  theological  speculations.' 

■  Baghvat-Geeta,  p.  65,  7B,  B5.     BemicT,  torn.  li.  p.  163. 
'  Dow't  DisKit.  p.  iliii. 

•  Voj.  de  Sonoent,  Tol.  {.  p.  1S2, 200.   B^;hTat-0eeta,p.S9,  lis.   Do**! 
Diuert.  p.  iliii. 

■  L^ttS  Fhjilol.  Stoicor.  Ub.  1.  diaiert.  tuL  ui.      Seneca,  AnbmiiMi 
Eptctctnl,  paudm. 


i 


The  human  mind,  however,  when  destitute  of  su- 

lior  guidauce,  is  »pt  to  fall  into  a  practical  error  with 

t  to  religion,  of  a  tendency  still  more  dangerous. 

1  philosophers,  by  thctr  attainments  in  science, 

b^Bn  to  acquire  sucli  just  ideas  of  the  nature  and 

perfections  of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  convinced  them 

that  the  popular  system  of  superstition  was  not  only 

absurd  but  impious,  they  were  fully  aware  of  all  the 

danger  which  might  arise  from  communicating  what 

they  had  discovered  to  the  people,  incapable  of  com- 

prebending  the  force  of  those  reasons  whicli  had  swayed 

rith  them,  and  so  zealously  attached  to  established 

unions,  as  to  revolt  against  any  attempt  to  detect 

icir  falsehood.     Instead,  therefore,  of  allowing  any 

■  of  that  knowledge  which  illuminated  their  own 

inds  to  rcacli  them,  they  fonned  a  theory  to  justify 

r  own  conduct,  and  to  prevent  the  darkness  of  that 

rod  which  hung  over  the  minds  of  their  fellow-men 

1  being  ever  dispelled.    The  vulgar  and  unlearned, 

ley  contended,  had  no  right  to  truth.     Doomed  by 

EJr  condition  to  remain  in  ignorance,  they  were  to  be 

a>t  in  order  by  delusion,  and  allured  to  do  what  is 

Jit,  or  deterred  from  venturing  upon  what  is  wrong, 

f  the  hope  of  those  imaginary  rewards  which  sujier- 

■Htion  promises,  and  the  dread  of  those  punishments 

which  it  threatens.     In  confirmation  of  this,  I  might 

quote  the  doctrine  of  most  of  the  philosophic  sects,  and 

produce  the  words  of  almost  every  eminent  Greek  and 

Romau  writer.     It  will  be  sufficient,  however,  to  lay 

before  iny  readers  a  remarkable  passage  in  Strabo,  to 

whom  1  have  been  so  otten  indebted  in  the  course  of 

my  rcscarcbes,  and  who  was  no  less  qualified  to  judge 

with  n»pcct  to  the  political  opinions  of  his  coutsm- 

ponirie«,  than  to  describe  the  countries  which  they  in- 

babitcd.    "  What  is  marvellous  in  fublo,  is  employed," 

^grs  he,  "sometimes    to  pleuse,  und    sometioUftf 
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inspire  terror,  and  both  these  are  of  use,  not  only  with 
children,  but  with  persons  of  mature  age.  To  children 
we  propose  deUghtful  fictions,  in  order  to  encourage 
them  to  act  well,  and  such  as  are  terrible,  in  order  to 
restrain  them  from  evil.  Thus,  when  men  are  united 
in  society,  they  are  incited  to  what  is  laudable,  by 
hearing  the  poets  celebrate  the  splendid  actions  of 
fabulous  story,  such  as  the  labours  of  Hercules  and 
Theseus,  in  reward  for  which  they  are  now  honoured 
as  divinities,  or  by  beholding  their  illustrious  deeds 
exhibited  to  public  view  in  painting  and  sculpture.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  are  deterred  from  vice,  when  the 
punishments  inflicted  by  the  gods  upon  evil-doers  are 
related,  and  threats  are  denounced  against  them  in 
awful  words,  or  represented  by  frightful  figures,  and 
when  men  believe  that  these  threats  have  been  really 
executed  upon  the  guilty.  For  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
duct women  and  the  gross  multitude,  and  to  render 
them  holy,  pious,  and  upright,  by  the  precepts  of  reason 
and  philosophy ;  superstition,  or  the  fear  of  .the  gods, 
must  be  called  in  aid,  the  influence  of  which  is  founded 
on  fictions  and  prodigies.  For  the  thunder  of  Jupiter, 
the  aegis  of  Minerva,  the  trident  of  Neptune,  the  torches 
and  snakes  of  the  Furies,  the  spears  of  the  gods,  adorned 
with  ivy,  and  the  whole  ancient  theology,  are  all  fables, 
which  the  legislators  w^ho  formed  the  poUtical  consti- 
tution of  states  employ  as  bugbears  to  overawe  the 
credulous  and  simple/'^ 

These  ideas  of  the  philosophers  of  Europe  were  pre- 
cisely the  same  which  the  Brahmins  had  adopted  in 
India,  according  to  which  they  regulated  their  conduct 
with  respect  to  the  great  body  of  the  people.  As  their 
order  had  an  exclusive  right  to  read  the  sacred  books, 
to  cultivate  and  to  teach  science,  they  could  more 
eftectually  prevent  all  who  were  not  members  of  it  from 

>  Sfral/O,  lib.  i.  p.  36,  B. 


I  any  portion  of  information  beyond  what  they 
!  pleased  to  impart.  When  the  free  circulation  of 
•riedge  is  not  circumscribed  by  such  restrictions,  the 
•bole  community  derives  benefit  from  every  new  acqui- 
■tiori  in  science,  the  influence  of  wliich,  both  upon 
•entioient  and  conduct,  extends  insensibly  from  the  few 
to  the  mnny,  from  the  learned  to  the  ignorant.  But 
wherever  the  dominion  of  false  religion  is  completely 
rstAblished,  the  body  of  the  people  gain  notliing  by  the 
greatest  improvements  in  knowledge.  Their  philo- 
tophers  conceal  from  them,  with  the  utmost  solicitude, 

Etbe  truths  which  they  have  discovered,  and  labour  to 
"  ipport  that  fabric  of  superstition  whicli  it  was  their 
ity  to  have  overturned.  They  not  only  enjoin  others 
to  respect  the  religious  rites  prescribed  by  the  laws  of 
Ibeir  couotxy,  but  conformed  to  them  in  their  owo 
practice,  and,  with  every  external  appearance  of  reve< 
reocc  aud  devotion,  bow  down  before  the  altars  of 
deities,  who  must  inwardly  be  the  objects  of  their  con- 
tempt. Instead  of  resembling  the  teachers  of  true 
religion  in  the  benevolent  ardour  with  which  they  have 
always  comnmnicated  to  their  fellow-men  the  know- 
ledge of  those  important  truths,  with  which  their  own 
miods  were  enlightened  and  rendered  happy,  the  sages 
of  Grvece.  and  the  Brahmins  of  India,  carried  on  with 
itudied  artifice  a  scheme  of  deceit,  and,  according  to 
an  emphatic  expression  of  an  inspired  writer,  they  de- 
laimtd  the  truth  in  unrighteousness,'  They  knew  aud 
approved  what  was  true,  but  among  the  rest  of  mankind 
they  laboured  to  sup]H)rt  and  to  per[)etnate  what  is  false. 
Thus  1  liave  gone  through  all  ihe  |)articnlars  which 
I  orignmlly  pn>{>u8ed  to  examine,  and  liave  endeavoured 
to  duoover  the  Ktute  of  the  inhabitants  of  India  with 
kaMpect  to  each  of  them.  If  I  had  aimed  at  nothing 
^Kriv  than  to  describe  the  civil  policy,  the  arts,  tlie 
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sciences,  and  religknis  institatioDS  of  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  most  nomerons  race  of  men,  that  alone 
wonid  have  led  me  into  inquiries  and  discussions  both 
curious  and  instructive.  I  own,  however,  that  I  have 
all  along  kept  in  view  an  object  more  interesting,  as 
well  as  of  greater  importance,  and  entertain  hopes,  that 
if  the  account  which  I  have  given  of  the  early  and  high 
dviUzation  of  India,  and  of  the  wonderful  progress  of 
its  inhabitants  in  elegant  arts  and  useful  science,  shall 
be  received  as  just  and  well  established,  it  may  have 
some  influence  upon  the  behaviour  of  Europeans  to- 
wards that  people.  Unfortunately  for  the  human 
species,  in  whatever  quarter  of  the  globe  the  people  of 
Europe  have  acquired  dominion,  they  have  found  the 
inhabitants,  not  only  in  a  state  of  society  and  improve- 
ment far  inferior  to  their  own,  but  different  in  their 
complexion,  and  in  all  their  habits  of  life.  Men  in  every 
stage  of  their  career  are  so  satisfied  with  the  progress 
made  by  the  community  of  which  they  are  members, 
that  it  becomes  to  them  a  standard  of  perfection,  and 
they  are  apt  to  regard  people  whose  condition  is  not 
similar  with  contempt  and  even  aversion.  In  Africa 
and  America,  the  dissimilitude  is  so  conspicuous,  that, 
in  the  pride  of  their  superiority,  Europeans  thought 
themselves  entitled  to  reduce  the  natives  of  the  former 
to  slavery,  and  to  exterminate  those  of  the  latter. 
Even  in  India,  though  far  advanced  beyond  the  two 
other  quarters  of  the  globe  in  improvement,  the  colour 
of  the  inhabitants,  their  effeminate  appearance,  their 
unwarlike  spirit,  the  wild  extravagance  of  their  reli- 
gious tenets  and  ceremonies,  and  many  other  circum- 
stances, confirmed  Europeans  in  such  an  opinion  of 
their  own  pre-eminence,  that  they  have  always  viewed 
and  treated  them  as  an  inferior  race  of  men.  Happy 
would  it  be  if  any  of  the  four  European  nations,  who 
have,  successively,  acquired  extensive  territories  and 


wta  in  India,  could  altogether  vindicate  itself  from 
Hving  acted  in  this  manner.  Nothing,  however,  can 
Wvc  a  more  direct  and  powerful  tendency  to  inspire 
?opcati!i,  proud  of  their  own  superior  attainments  in 
lolicy,  science,  aud  arts,  with  proper  sentiments  con- 
ning the  people  of  India,  and  to  teach  them  a  due 
1  for  their  natural  rights  as  men,  than  their  being 
istomed,  not  only  to  consider  the  Hindoos  of  the 
lent  times  as  a  knowing  and  ingenious  race  of  men, 
but  to  view  them  as  descended  from  ancestors  who 
had  attained  to  a  very  higli  degree  of  improvement, 
man;  ages  before  the  least  step  towards  civilization 
bad  been  taken  in  any  part  of  Europe.  It  was  by  an 
impartial  and  candid  in(|uiry  into  tlieir  manners,  that 
the  emperor  Akbcr  was  led  to  consider  the  Hindoos 
as  no  leas  cutitlcd  to  protection  and  favour  than  h^ 
other  subjects,  and  to  govern  them  with  such  equity 
and  mildness,  as  to  merit  from  a  grateful  people  the 
honourable  appellation  of  "  the  guardian  of  mankind." 
It  vas  from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  character 
and  acquirements,  that  his  vizier,  Abul  Fazcl,  with  a 
hbcrality  of  mind  unexampled  among  Mahomedana, 
pronounces  a  high  encomimn  on  tlic  virtues  of  the 
Hindoos,  both  ax  individuals  and  as  members  of  society, 
I  celebrates  their  attainments  in  arts  and  sciences 
f  every  kind."  If  I  might  presume  to  hope  that  the 
ription  which  I  have  given  of  the  manners  and 
litutions  of  the  people  of  India  could  contribute  in 
I  smallest  degree,  and  with  the  remotest  influence, 
t  render  their  character  more  resiwetable,  and  their 
ndition  more  happy,  I  shall  close  my  literary  labours 
1  the  satisfaction  of  thinking  that  I  have  not  lived 
r  written  in  vain. 

■  Ajnni  Akbcrr,  ml.  iii.  p.  3.  HI,  9i. 
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Note  I.  Sect,  I,  p.  339. 

I  scepticism  are  tvo  opposite  extremes  into  whiiih 
P^pt  to  run.  in  euiiniaing  iLe  eveut^  trhich  are  said  u>  bsva 
~  *  '  I  the  early  ages  of  antiquity.  Without  iDcuniiig  any 
«  propensity  to  the  Utter  of  these,  I  may  tie  allowed  to 
1  doulitft  concerning  the  expedition  of  Sesostris  into  India, 
i  conquest  of  that  country. — 1.  Few  facts  in  ancient  history 
n  be  tvtter  established  than  that  of  the  early  aversion  of  the 
Sigyptians  to  a  seafaring  life.  Even  the  power  of  deHpotinni  cannot 
U  onoe  change  the  ideas  and  manners  of  a  nation,  especially  when 
■ftey  ha*e  been  confirmed  by  long  habit,  and  rendered  sacred  by  the 
••iKtioti  of  religion.  That  Sesostris,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
■bould  have  so  entirely  overcome  the  prejudices  of  a  aupeistilious 
people.  >a  to  be  able  to  fit  out  four  hundred  shim  of  force  in  the 
.AiMian  gul£  besides  another  fleet  which  he  had  in  the  Mediter- 
noin.  appears  to  be  extremely  improbable.  Armaments  of  such 
■gnibode  would  require  the  utmost  efforts  of  a  great  and  loug- 
tablisfaed  maritlmo  power. — 'i.  It  is  remarkable  that  Herodotus, 
o  inquired  with  the  most  persevering  diligence  into  the  ancient 
tioT7  of  Ef^t.  and  who  recei\'ed  all  tlie  information  concerning 
it  wbiich  the  priests  of  Memphis.  UeliopoUs.  and  Thebes,  could  com- 
'Wninte,  Uerodol,  edit.  We^nelingii,  lib,  ii,  c,  3,  although  he  relates 
*^  hisloiy  of  Sesoalris  at  some  length,  dues  nut  mention  his  conquest 
r  India.  Lib.  ii.  o.  tOU.  &a.  Tliat  bile,  it  is  probable,  waa  invented 
Id  the  period  between  the  age  of  Herodotus  and  that  of  Diodorua 
rHmlna,  from  whom  we  receive  a  particular  detail  of  the  Indian 
_  sditioi]  of  Sesuntris.  His  account  rvMis  entirelv  upon  the  autho- 
llty  of  the  B^'ptiaii  priesla  ;  and  Diudunis  hiuueif  not  only  gives  it 
tM  hia  fpfiieral  uptnion.  "  tliut  uiauy  thing^i  which  they  related  flowed 
mber  from  a  desire  tu  promote  the  honour  of  their  country,  than 
frimi  attention  lu  truth."  lib.  i.  p.  34.  rdii.  We»i>eUugii.  Amst.  IT'IS; 
Imt  take*  particubir  no6ce  that  the  Egyptian  prieatA.  as  weU  aa  iha 
Or«ek  writers,  diifer  widelv  from  one  another  m  the  accounts  whicb  1 
Arj  give  of  ibe  actions  of  Sesoairis.  lib  i  p.  6^ — 3  Though  Di»  "] 
that  m  reluung  tlie  bi*tiin  > 
appeared  ^ 


uf  that  niunarch  a 


reuiauuug 


1  Egypt.  Iw  bMl 


1  bill  tumtire  many  luarveUoua  cutumslancaB,  i 
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render  the  "whole  extremely  suspicious.  The  father  of  Sesostris,  as 
he  relates,  collected  all  the  male  children  who  were  bom  in  Egypt 
on  the  same  day  with  his  son,  in  order  that  they  might  be  educated 
together  with  him,  conformable  to  a  mode  which  he  prescribed,  with 
a  view  of  preparing  them  as  proper  instruments  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion the  great  imdertakings  for  which  he  destined  Sesostris.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  Sesostris  set  out  upon  his  Indian  expedition,  which, 
from  circumstances  mentioned  by  Diodorus,  must  have  been  about 
the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  of  his 
youthful  associates  are  said  to  have  been  still  alive,  and  were  in- 
trusted with  high  command  in  his  army.  But  if  we  apply  to  the 
examination  of  this  story  the  certain  principles  of  political  arith- 
metic, it  is  evident,  that  if  one  thousand  seven  himdred  of  the  male 
children  bom  on  the  same  day  with  Sesostris  were  alive  when  his 
great  expedition  commenced,  the  number  of  children  bom  in  Egypt 
on  each  day  of  the  year  must  have  been  at  least  ten  thousand,  and 
the  population  of  the  kingdom  must  have  exceeded  sixty  millions. 
Goguet,  Origine  des  Lolx,  des  Arts,  &c.,  tom.  ii.  p.  12,  &c,  A  num- 
ber far  beyond  the  bounds  of  credibiHty,  in  a  kingdom  which,  from 
the  accurate  calculations  of  M.  d'Anville,  Memoire  sur  TEgypte 
Anc.  et  Modeme,  p.  23,  &c.,  does  not  contain  more  than  two  thou- 
sand one  hundred  square  leagues  of  habitable  country.  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Rom.  Emp.  vol.  v.  p.  348.  Another  marvellous  parti- 
cular is  the  description  of  a  ship  of  cedar,  four  hundred  and  ninety 
feet  in  length,  covered  on  the  outside  mth  gold,  and  on  the  inside 
with  silver,  which  Sesostris  consecrated  to  the  deity  who  was  the 
chief  object  of  worship  at  Thebes.  Lib.  i.  p.  67.  Such  too  is  the 
account  he  gives  of  the  Egyptian  army,  in  which,  besides  six  hun- 
dred thousand  infantry,  and  twenty-four  thousand  cavalry,  there  were 
twenty-seven  thousand  armed  chariots.  Ibid.  p.  64. — 4.  These  and 
other  particulars  a])peared  so  far  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  probability, 
that  the  sound  understanding  of  Strabo  the  geographer  rejected, 
without  hesitation,  the  accounts  of  the  Indian  expedition  of  Sesostris ; 
and  he  not  only  asserts,  in  the  most  explicit  tenns,  that  tliis  mon- 
arch never  entered  India,  lib.  xv.  p.  1007,  C.  edit.  Casaub.  Amst. 
1707 ;  but  he  ranks  what  has  been  related  concerning  his  operations 
in  that  country  with  the  fabulous  exploits  of  Bacchus  and  Hercules, 
p.  1007,  D.  1009,  B.  The  philosophical  historian  of  Alexander  the 
Great  seems  to  have  entertained  the  same  sentiments  with  respect 
to  the  exploits  of  Sesostris  in  India.  Hist.  Ind.  c.  5  ;  Arrian,  Exped. 
Alex.  edit.  Gronov.  L.  Bat.  1704. — What  slender  infonnation  cou- 
cenihig  India  or  its  inhabitants  Herodotus  had  received,  seems  to 
have  been  derived,  not  from  the  Eg^-ptians,  but  from  the  Persians, 
lib.  iii.  c.  105,  wliich  renders  it  probable,  that  in  his  time  there  was 
little  intercourse  between  Egypt  and  India.  If  Keland  be  well 
founded  in  his  opinion,  that  many  of  the  words  mentioned  by  ancient 
authors  as  Indian  are  really  Persian,  we  may  conclude  tliat  there 
naa  an  early  intercourse  between  Persia  and  India,  of  which  hardly 
4aoe  lemains  in  history.  Reland.  Dissert,  de  Veteri  Lingua 
qpkl)naert  Miscel.  vol.  i.  p.  209. 
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Note  II.  Sect.  I.  p,  841. 

a  we  considor  Uie  esuiot  awl  effects  of  the  Plwuician  oom- 

(^llw  Auaotf  iuforniution  concerning  it  which  we  receive  from 

It  writers  mu.it,  on  a  tiret  view,  appear  Burprieing.     But  when 

[  we  recollect  that  all  the  Greek  historiaua.  Honnloliis  excepted,  who 

I  pve  any  acootmt  of  the  Pheniciaus.  published  their  worka  long  after 

)  dcHiruction  of  Tyre  by  Alexander  the  Great,  we  sliall  c«B8e  to 

woniler  at  their  not  having  entered  into  minute  details  with  respect 

111  a  tmle  which  was  then  removed  to  new  seat^.  and  carried  on  in 

other  ohimnela.     But  the  power  and  opuli^nce  of  Tyre,  in  the  pros- 

)  age  of  ita  commerce,  must  have  attracted  general  attfintjon. 

D  the  prophecies  of  EzekieU  who  floariehed  two  hundred  and  six^ 

Cjfeon  lieffiro  the  fall  of  Tyre,  tiierc  ia  the  ino«t  pnrticalor  oooount 

~t  the  natiint  and  variety  of  iu  commercial  transactions  that  ia  to 

i  ia  any  ancient  writer,  and  which  conve  vs.  at  the  same  time, 

■nt  idea  of  the  extensive  power  of  that  state.    Chap.  zxvi. 

XoTK  III.  Sect.  I.  p.  9i3. 

The  AccoDDt  i^ven  of  the  rovenue  of  the  Persian  monarchy  by 

Berodotua  ta  eunoiift,  and  seems  to  have  been  copied  from  aomo 

nblic  record,  wliicli  had  lieeo  coimnmiicaWd  to  him.     According  to 

;,  the  Pi-rtiaJi  euipire  wlls  dividend  into  twenty  satnipys.  or  govern- 

TUe  trilmto  levied  from  each  ia  specified,  amounting  in  all 

L  Ib  U.Qtlo  EuIkgui  talents,  wliich  Dr.  Arbuthuot  reckons  to  l>e  equal 

UlB'it.Ml'.'l^Tf.  Hti:rliug  money.aaum  cxmraely  small  fur  the  revenue 

Elf  Ihn  great  king,  and  which  ill  nu'onls  with  many  iacts  cuQcettiing 

"  a  rit-iin.  tni^^niliccnco,  and  luxury  of  the  East,  that  occur  la  an- 

it  authorK. 

NoTK  IV.  Sect.  I.  p.  340. 

Mjynr  Itennoll,  in  the  Rccond  edition  nf  his  Memoir,  hoa  tiBCed, 
Jom  very  iiiipcrfcict  materiulH.  the  routes  by  which  Alexander. 
■  SiHiiFriuie,  and  Nadir  .Shah  penctmtfd  into  India,  with  a  degree  of 
ef  wliich  doe8  honour  to  his  diAccmuirul.  and  displays  thfl  J 
nri^  of  his  knowledge  in  the  ancient  and  modem  goograirfw  | 
{ifaat  coDDiry,  His  resoarches  he  has  Uluiirated  by  an  additioou  ' 
■  7o  thciw  1  must  refer  my  readers.  Nor  are  they  (o  considor 
I  iuve«tigatioii  merely  as  an  object  of  curiosity  ;  the 
f  of  that  fertile  and  extenaive  region  of  India,  diritiuguiahed 
ne  of  Pmyab.  witli  wliich  we  are  at  present  Utile  acquainted, 
fwan  boeome  veiy  interenting.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  that  Ann 
Mndlti0a  on  which  the  Britiab  empire  in  India  seems  to  be  est» 
bBlbwl,  iiy  the  succeaafiil  lenntnalion  of  (he  late  war.  remaJna  on- 
■^fllfc"n  : — if.  on  tlie  other  hand,  the  Soiks.  a  confederacy  of  aoveral 
iodepeiident  s(nte«t,  shall  cuntinue  to  extend  their  dominioua  witli 
tta  aaioe  rapidity  that  they  have  advanced  since  the  beginning  of 
'  iki  flBDent  century: — it  is  highly  proluble  that  the  Bntcqtrising 
iif  the  one  people,  and  the  martial  ardour  of  the 
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Other,  who  still  retain  the  activity  ami  ardoiir  natural  to  men  in  tUe 
parly  stages  of  serial  unioD.  may  give  rise  to  events  of  the  greatest 
moment.  The  fronliere  of  the  two  states  are  approacliing  grBdually 
neaivr  and  nearer  to  each  other,  the  territories  of  the  Seika  having 
reached  to  the  wealeni  bank  of  the  river  Jumnah.  while  those  of  the 
Nabob  of  Oude  stretch  along  its  eastern  bank.  Thw  nalwib.  the  ally 
or  tributaty  of  the  East  India  Company,  is  supported  hy  a  brignde 
of  the  Bengal  army,  (constantly  slationed  on  his  nestem  frontier. 
Ren.  Mem.  Introd.  p.  ixvi.  lu  a  position  so  contiguous,  rivalry  for 
power,  ijiterfereiKce  of  interest,  and  innamerable  other  causeit  of 
jealousy  and  dtsc-onl.  ran  hardly  fail  of  terminaiing.  sooner  or  later, 
in  open  hostility.  The  Solks  posaess  the  whole  SoultJi  of  l.ahore, 
the  prindpel  part  of  Moultan,  and  the  western  part  of  Dellii.  Tho 
dimensions  of  this  tract  are  about  400  British  miles  from  N,W.  to 
S.E..  varying  in  breadth  from  330  to  150  miles.  Their  capital  city 
is  Lahore,  Little  is  known  coTiceming  their  government  and  poli- 
tii!ai  maxims  ;  but  they  are  represented  as  mild.  Tn  their  mode 
of  making  war  they  are  unquestionably  savage  and  cnitl.  Their 
army  eonsisls  almost  entirely  of  horse ;  of  which  they  can  bring  at 
ieiisi  100.000  into  the  field.  Maj.  Ren.  Mem.  Sd  edit.  Introd.  p.  cxni. 
cjndi.  and  p.  385.  See  also  Mr,  Craufurd's  Sketches,  ad  edit.  vol.  ii. 
p.  S63,  &o. 
'^^  '  Note  V.  Sact.  I.  p.  347. 

''  It  it  iorprinu  Out  Alsxasder  did  not  receiTa,  in  die  provincM 
emtiguoiiB  to  Inoia,  such  an  account  of  the  periodical  rains  in  dot 
oonntry,  as  to  show  him  the  impropriety  t^  carrying  on  military 
Ciperationa  there  while  these  continueil.  His  expedition  into  India 
commenced  towards  the  end  of  spring,  Arrian,  lib.  iv.  c.  33,  when 
the  rains  were  already  begun  in  the  mountains  from  which  all  the 
rivers  in  the  Paigab  Bow,  and,  of  course,  they  must  have  beed 
considerably  swelled  before  he  arrived  on  their  banks.  Rennell, 
p.  S68. — He  passed  the  Hydaspes  at  midsummer,  about  the  be^t 
of  the  rainy  season.  In  a  country  through  which  so  many  la^ 
rivers  run,  an  army  on  service  at  this  time  of  the  year  must  have 
suffered  greatly.  An  accurate  description  of  the  nature  of  the  lains 
and  inundations  in  this  part  of  India,  is  given  by  Arrian,  lib.  y.  c,  0 ; 
and  one  still  fuller  may  be  found  in  Strabo,  lib.  xv.  1013.  It  was 
of  what  they  suffered  by  these  that  Alexander's  soldiers  complained, 
Strabo,  lib.  xv.  1031,  D  ;  and  not  without  reason,  as  it  had  rained 
incessantly  during  seventy  days,  Diod,  Sicul.  xvii.  c.  94.  A  circnm- 
Btance  which  marks  the  accuracy  with  which  Alexander's  officers 
had  attended  to  everything  in  that  part  of  India  deserves  notice. 
AristobuluB,  in  hia  Journal,  which  I  have  mentioued,  observes,  that, 
though  heavy  rains  fell  in  the  mountains,  and  in  the  c<]untry  near 
to  them,  in  the  plains  below,  not  so  much  as  a  shower  fell.  Strabo. 
lib.  XV.  1013,  B;  1015,  B.  Major  Rennell  was  informed  hj  a 
person  of  character,  who  had  resided  in  this  district  of  India,  which 
is  now  seldom  visited  by  Europeans,  that  during  great  part  of  the 
S.W.  monsoon,  or  at  least  in  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  port 
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.  which  in  thfl  miny  aeoson  in  ranst  other  ports  of 

imui.  Am  Klnuwphen;  in  the  Delta  of  the  Indus  is  geDemll;  clouded, 
)>at  DO  rain  taih.  cxcfpt  vety  noiir  tlie  sen.  Imteoil,  very  few  showers 
fall  (iiiring  the  whole  eeason.  CnptAin  Unniilton  relates,  that  when 
bo  TitUtnl  TatlH,  uii  rain  had  fiillon  for  tliroo  yv-am  before.  Memotra, 
p.  i^. — TaniprUnti,  who.  hy  the  vii'iuily  of  the  seal  of  hifl  govern- 
Birnt  u>  liblia.  had  ihe  ineaiia  of  beinti  well  informed  ooDeeming  the 
nature  of  the  country.  BVoideJ  the  error  of  Alexander,  and  made  bia 
Iiuliaa  cAmpaicn  durinii  tlie  dry  season.  As  Nadir  Shah,  both  whea 
he  iiivadeil  India,  i.u.  1739,  ami  tu  hi*  reUim  next  year,  mumhed 
timuKh  tlie  wiuie  eoiintries  with  Alexander,  and  nearly  in  the  sbihb 
hue  (if  dinictiuit,  uothiTi^,'  emi  tiivn  u  uiure  >«trikiiig  idea  of  the  perse- 
teniift  ardour  of  the  Moctsl'itiiiui  ronquerur.  tluin  tlie  dcsiTription  of 
the  difflc.ultifA  whir.h  NiuLir  Shuh  hud  to  Hunnouut,  and  the  hnnlships 
which  h\»  lumy  endtireil.  Tlioti^h  pot^senaed  of  alisnliite  power  Mid 
tmnicDK  wcolth,  mid  distingiiishctl  no  less  liy  grout  bilents  Uian  long 
expnrwnoo  in  the  rmidiict  oif  war.  he  htul  the  innrlitieiition  to  lose  a 
graU  part  of  hia  troops  in  cronsing  the  rivers  of  the  Pnnjnb,  in  pene- 
tnting  through  tiie  mountnin^i  to  ttie  north  of  India,  and  in  conSicta 
with  UW  ficroe  natives  iiihnhiting  the  eouiitrii^s)  whieh  stroteh  from 
the  hanks  of  tho  Oiua  to  tbo  frontiers  of  Porsia.  An  intermting 
•TMnnit  o(  bis  retrnat  and  suiTerini^s  is  given  in  the  Memoirs  i^ 
Sbq^  Atidalkurrec,  a  Castuuenan  of  distinction,  who  serred  in 
hMamy. 

Note  VI.  Sect.  I.  p.  349. 

TImI  a  fleet  )>o  numcrons  iihould  have  been  i^tUected  in  such  a 
•bort  tine,  ii  «{it  to  appear,  at  first  siiiht,  incredible.  Arrinn.  how- 
«nr,  a»itrM  m,  tliat  in  xpceifyiDg  this  numlier,  be  followed  Ptolemy, 
IIm  tea  of  Lagus,  whooc  nutbority  he  considered  to  be  of  the  great- 
■■t  VBi^U,  lib.  vi.  c.  8.  Dut  as  the  Piuijab  ruuntiy  is  full  of  navi- 
pb)«  rivvrs,  on  wtiirb  all  the  intercourse  among  the  natives  was  carried 
va,  it  abounded  with  vessels  ready  constructed  to  the  cjtnqueror'a 
hands,  so  that  ho  ini(;ht  cosily  collect  that  number.  If  we  eould 
gi**  rmltt  to  tbe  account  of  the  invasion  of  India  by  Semirajuis, 
DO  fsawr  tltau  four  thousand  vcs.4els  were  assembled  in  the  ludua 
to  ofpQM  ber  fleet.  Diud.  Sicul.  lilt.  ii.  c.  74. — It  is  remaritable, 
that  wben  Mahmuud  of  Ooxuah  luvaded  India,  a  fleet  was  collected 
on  ihe  lodux  to  oiipose  him.  cooaUtiug  of  the  same  number  of  ves- 
kI*.  We  Ir-nm  (rum  the  .Ayeeu  Ak!>ery,  tluit  the  iuliabitonts  of 
this  part  of  India  itill  eontiuue  lo  <uirry  on  all  their  mmmunication 
with  each  ot  ler  by  wiilj-r ;  the  inbtbiuuita  of  tbo  Circnr  of  Tatta 
aloiM  hvn  c  -it  leiw  llun  forty  tbouaund  vessels  of  vari 
tieiw.  Vol.  ii-  p.  14-3. 


NoTB  VII.  Sbct.  I.  p,  850. 


ahh 


e  portimiliire  are  tnkcn  from  the  Indian  History  of  Arriao, 
a  work  different  from  that  olrrtuly  meiitinnn],  and  one  of  ihe  moat 
carwoa  traatiMs  transmitted  (o  u.*  fmni  antiijiiiiy.  The  first  part 
afit  MOBsla  of  CKlncta  from  the  account  given  by  Nearchus  of  the 

Am.  vol.  II.  o  o 
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climate  and  eoil  of  India,  and  the  manners  of  the  niitives.  Tha 
Mcond  contains  ibat  officer's  joumtJ  of  hia  voyage  from  the  moulh 
of  the  Indus  to  the  bottom  of  the  Persian  gulf.  The  perusal  of  it 
gives  rise  to  several  ohsenp-ations. —  1.  Il  is  remarkable  that  neither 
Nearchus,  nor  Ptolemy,  nor  Aristobulua.   uor  even  Arriaa,  once 

'  mentione  the  voyage  of  Scylax.  This  could  not  proceed  from  tJieii 
being  unacijuiunted  itith  it ;  for  Herodotus  iras  a  favourite  aothoi 

.  is  the  hands  of  every  Greek  who  had  any  pretensions  to  literature. 
It  was  probably  occasioned  by  tho  reasons  which  they  had  to  dis- 
ttuet  the  veracity  of  Scylax,  of  which  I  have  already  taken  notice. 
Accordingly,  is  a  speech  which  Arrian  putfi  into  the  niouth  of  Alet- 
ander.  he  asserts  that,  except  Bacchus,  ho  was  the  first  who  had 
passed  the  Indus  ;  which  implies,  that  he  disbelieved  wbat  is  related 
concerning  Scyla.t,  and  was  not  acquainted  with  what  Darius  Hys- 
taspes  is  said  to  have  doue  in  order  to  subject  that  part  of  India  to 
the  Persian  crown,  Arrian,  lii.  c,  10.  Tbia  opinion  is  confirmed 
by  Megaathenes,  who  resided  a  considerable  time  in  India.  Ht 
a«8ertA  that,  except  Ba^hus  and  Hercules  (to  whose  fabulous  ei- 

Seditious  Strabo  is  astonished  that  he  should  faave  given  ouy  credit, 
b.  XV.  p.  lOOT.D),  Alexander  was  the  firat  who  had  invaded  India; 
Arrian, , Hist.  Indie,  c.  G.  We  ore  informed  by  Arrian,  that  the 
Assacani,  and  other  people  who  possessed  that  country,  which  is  nov 
called  the  kingdom  of  Candahar,  paid  tribute,  first  to  the  Assyriaiu. 
and  afterwards  to  the  Modes  and  Persiaua ;  Hist.  ludic.  c.  1.  Al 
all  the  fertile  provinces  of  iLe  north-west  of  tJie  Indus  were  ancientlj 
reckoned  to  be  pail  of  India,  it  is  probable  that  what  n'as  levied  from 
them  is  the  pucn  lueiilioued  in  the  tin Imte- roll,  from  which  Htrodoiue 
drew  lij,  iiioiuul  iiflhe  imiiiiiil  n^>;unp  .,f  llw  V.-r-mu  L-Lupin-.  uud 
that  none  of  the  provinces  to  the  south  of  the  Indus  were  ever  sub- 
ject to  the  kings  of  Persia. — 9.  This  voyage  of  Nearcbus  ftSbrdt 
some  striking  instances  of  the  imperfect  knowledge  which  the  ao- 
cienta  had  of  any  navigation  different  from  that  to  which  they  wen 
accustomed  in  the  Memterranean.  Thoi^  the  entaiprising  gentoi 
and  enlarged  views  of  Alexander  prompted  him  to  attiempt  opeiaaf 
an  intercourse  by  sea  between  India  and  bis  Persian  dominiaiis,  ygt 
both  he  and  Kearchus  knew  so  little  of  the  ocean  which  they  wished 
to  explore,  as  to  be  apprehensive  that  it  might  be  found  i 
to  nav^te  it,  on  account  of  impervious  straits  or  other  o 
Hist.  Indie,  c.  90;  Q.  Cuirt.  lib.  ix.  c.  0.  When  the  fleet  amvel 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  the  astonishment  excited  by  the  extrfr 
ordinary  flow  and  ebb  of  tide  in  the  Indian  ocean,  a  phenomenoB, 
according  to  Arrian,  with  which  Alexander  and  his  soldiers  wers 
unacquainted,  lib.  vi.  c.  19,  is  another  proof  of  their  ignorance  in 
maritime  science.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  be  surprised  at  their 
astonishment,  as  the  tides  are  hardly  perceptible  in  the  Meditem- 
nean,  beyond  which  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians 
did  not  extend.  For  the  same  reason,  when  the  Bomans  carried 
their  victorious  arms  into  the  countries  situated  on  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
or  on  the  seas  that  communicate  with  it,  this  new  phenomenon  of  ths 
tides  was  an  object  of  wonder  and  terror  to  them.     Gteear  describes 
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Lccmeut  of  Im  suliliers  at  a  Rpring>tiiJe.  whit^Ii  greully  damaged 
du  fled  with  whkh  he  uiToded  Brit&in,  aiid  ocknowledtjeii  that  it 
«Mwa  qiptttiauce  with  which  they  were  uimcquaint^d ;  Bt^U.  Gfillic. 
lib.  iv.  c.  3B-  The  tides  on  the  coast  near  the  mouth  of  the  Indus 
are  mnuicBbljr  high,  and  the  effects  of  them  very  great,  especially 
that  sudden  and  abrupt  itiflui  of  the  tide  into  the  mouths  of  rivers 
or  nanow  stiaitfl  which  ia  known  in  India  by  the  name  of  rfc«  borf, 
and  is  accurately  deacrihod  by  Mnjor  Keunell,  lutrcHi.  uiv.  Mem. 
U'S.  In  the  Periplua  Uaris  Erythnei,  p.  M.  these  high  tides  are 
meutiaBed,  and  iho  descriptiou  of  them  nearly  resembles  that  of  tha 
Ixtn.  A  vciy  eiaggerated  account  of  the  tides  in  the  Indian  ocean 
H  BTon  by  Pliny.  Nat.  Ui»t.  lib.  xiu,  c.  ilb.  Mt^or  Kennell  Eeema 
lo  Uiink  that  Alexander  and  liis  followers  c«uld  not  be  so  entirely 
mif^Hiiinted  with  the  phenomenon  of  the  tides,  as  Herodotus  had 
d  the  Greeks,  "  that  in  the  !ted  aea  there  was  a  regular  ebb 
w  of  the  ti^  evexydtiy;"  lib,  ii.  c.  11.  This  Is  all  the  ei- 
m  of  thai  plu-'duiueuou  given  hy  Herudotus.  But  among  the 
>  thero  occur  iustauces  of  iuattentiou  to  fkcts  related  by  re- 
(pectalili;  authors,  which  appear  surprising  iu  modeni  times.  Though 
lienidotas.  at  1  huvt)  just  tiuw  observed,  gave  an  account  of  the 
toyam  {icr{<fniiod  by  Si:yliu  at  considerable  length,  neither  Alexander 
Mr  nin  hiftiiriiuut  take  any  notice  of  that  event.  I  xholl  after- 
ward)!  Ibtv  iKrowion  to  mention  a  more  remarkable  instance  uf  the 
inMtcniinn  of  later  writers  to  an  aucurato  descriptiou  wliich  Hero- 
dotna  hod  givi-u  of  tlio  Caspian  laea.  From  those,  and  other  similar 
nMtm«m  wliirh  might  hare  been  produced,  we  may  conclude,  that 
tfa*  atigfat  mention  of  the  regulur  flow  and  ebb  of  tide  in  the  Red  sea 
ii  Ml  a  softiciciit  rwMou  for  rejecting,  as  iuLn'edible,  Arrian's  accoimt 
•f  th»  aoriirise  of  Alexander's  aoldieni  when  they  first  beheld  tha 
MttMfdiBuy  efTecta  of  the  tide  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus. — 3.  The 
IMIBH  of  NbuiJiiu's  Toyngc,  the  promoutories,  the  creeks,  the  rivers. 
dM  ohlM,  tho  monntaiiw,  which  come  Buci'e>ssively  in  his  new.  an 
at  dfluly  dcMrihed.  and  the  distaiicei)  of  Huch  as  were  most  worthy 
rf  iittm  ore  eo  distinctly  marked,  that  M.  d'Anville.  by  comparing 
tlieaa  with  the  actual  [toution  of  the  country,  according  to  the  best 
oooanitta  of  it,  ancient  an  well  att  modem,  has  boon  able  to  point  out 
■MMt  eif  the  places  which  Nearchua  mentions,  with  a  degree  of  c«r- 
iMDty  whidi  does  as  much  honour  tt>  tlie  veracity  of  tho  Grecian 
natiptar,  aa  lo  the  industry,  learning,  and  penetration  uf  the  French 
gMya[ilu,r.  Mem.  ile  Utlerat.  torn.  xix.  p.  ld'.l.  &a. 

In  modem  tiuim,  the  Red  sea  is  a  uume  apiiropriatjid  to  ihs 
Anhioa  gulf;  but  tlie  uicieiita  donominntvd  the  ocean  which  Btretcbea 
fTMD  that  gulf  til  India,  the  Erythrwiui  sea,  frum  kiug  Erythna.  of 
wImd  Dothjtig  muni  in  known  than  tho  luuue,  which  iu  the  Or«ek 
laBguge  Ngiufia  red.  From  tliis  casual  nieauiug  of  the  word,  it 
CMBt  la  tw  belier«d,  that  It  was  of  a  different  colour  from  other  seas, 
ml,  floOMqiMMly,  of  more  dongvnius  uvigatiuu. 


6M  wonm  mmb  lUiWrnkimm 


NozB  Till.  SsoT.  I.  p.  $SS. 

Alexander  was  so  intent  on  rendefintf  tins  unioa  cf  Us  solgeell 
coiiq»Iete,  that  after  his  death  there  %^  eoi» 

lOeiiSaneB,  among  other  magnificent  schemes  wMoh  he  mefitated,  a 
lesolution  to  hnild  seyeral  new  dtses,  some  in  Asia,  and  some  k 
Europe^  and  to  people  those  in  Asia  with  Europeans,  uatd  those  in 
Enzope  with Araadcs,  "that,"  says  the  historian,  **1yf  iat^rniBrria^^ 
and  eichahge  of  good  dBlces,  the  inhabitants  dt  these  two  great  coih 
iinents  might  be  g^naHj  moulded  into  a  similaritf  of  sentim^itB, 
and  become  attached  to  eaoh  other  with  mutual  afiectioiL"  Dipd. 
Sicul.  Hb.  3mii.  c.  4. 

The  .oriental  historians  have  mingled  tibe  little  tliat  th^  know 
concerning  the  transactions  of  European  natioiuu  partlcuhurlj  con- 
cerning ^  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  his  conquest  of  Peisit, 
with  so  Bianj  mbulous  and  incredible  circumstances,  viat  biadly  any 
attention  is  due  to  the^.  Though  they  misrepresented  evexy  enti^ 
in  his  lifei  they  entertained  a  hi^  idea  of  his  great  power,  dista* 
guishing  bdm  by  the  appellation  of  eKonder  dhM^ewmem^  i  e.  tte 
two-homed^  in  aUusion  to  the  extent  of  his^dominions,  which,  aeeoid* 
ing  to  them,  reached  from  the  western  to  the  eastom  estnnn^of 
tiie  eartibu  Herbelot,  Bib.  Orient,  article  EKonder:  Ane.  Umr.  Hat 
▼ol.  ▼.  8to.  edit.  p.  483 ;  Richardson's  Dissert,  pn^ed  to  his  IXo* 
tionary  of  the  PerGdan  and  Arabic;  p.  xiL  Whetiher  tiie  Instafunii 
of  Indostan  have  given  an  account  of  Alexander's  inyasion  of  IncBi 
with  greater  accuracy,  cannot  be  known,  until  some  of  their  works, 
written  in  the  Sanskreet,  are  translated.  That  some  traditional 
knowledge  of  Alexander's  invasion  of  India  is  still  preserved  in  the 
northern  provinces  of  the  peninsula,  is  manifest  from  several  circum- 
stances. The  rajahs  of  Chitore,  who  are  esteemed  the  most  ancient 
establishment  of  Hindoo  princes,  and  the  noblest  of  the  Kigahpont 
.tribes,  boast  of  their  descent  from  Poms,  famous  as  well  in  the  East 
as  in  the  West  for  his  gallant  opposition  to  the  Macedonian  con- 
queror. Orme's  Frag.  p.  5.  Major  Rennell  has  informed  me,  by 
accounts  lately  received  from  India,  and  confirmed  by  a  variety  of 
testimonies,  that,  in  the  country  of  Kuttore,  the  eastern  extreme  of 
the  ancient  Bactria,  a  people  who  claimed  to  be  the  descendants  of 
Alexander's  followers,  were  existing  when  Tamerlane  invaded  that 
province.  In  Bijore,  a  country  more  to  the  west  in  the  same  district, 
the  Bazira  of  Alexander,  there  is  a  tribe  at  this  day  which  trac^  its 
origin  to  certain  persons  left  there  by  the  conqueror  4;rhen  he  passed 
through  that  province.  Both  Abul  Fazel,  and  Soojah  Rae,  an  eastern 
historian  of  good  reputation,  report  this  tradition  without  any  material 
variation.  The  latter,  indeed,  adds,  that  these  Europeans,  if  we 
may  call  them  so,  continued  to  preserve  that  ^ascendancy  over  their 
neighbours  which  their  ancestors  may  be  supposed  to  have  possessed 
when  they  first  settled  here.  Although  we  should  reject  this  pedigree 
as  false,  yet  the  bare  claim  argues  the  belief  of  the  natives,  for  which 
there  must  have  been  some  foundation,  that  Alexander  not  only  con- 
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qan«d  Buon,  but  nUo  inuisfemHl  that  cniiiitii«t  to  some  iif  his  own 
ronatrpnen.  Ilniiiell.  Hem.  2d  wiit.  i>.  182.  The  iieojile  of  Ilijore 
had  likvn  iM  ft  high  idm  of  Alexiuider's  extoii»ive  nuthori^;  ftudihe;, 
biu,  deiioiuiuai«d  liim  the  tiw-homtd,  ft^r<»hly  to  the  birikiug  em- 

^L  Uboi  of  [Kiwer  iu  all  the  caslt^m  laijguB){ctt.  Ayeen  Akbery,  xi.  104. 

Btfmjr  tii9tiiiu--ci<  of  thin  eiulilcm  Iwing  used  will  occur  to  eveiy  penou 

^Hpeaaloiued  to  reud  tlie  aacred  scri])turt«. 


KoTK  IX.  Skct,  I.  p.  85fl. 


^It  Men*  to  be  «n  opiiuon  ^m^ntU.r  ivceived,  tha,t  Alexander  built 
MBIj  lira  cities  in  India.  Nictm  and  Iluc■(^]>luilia.  situated  on  the 
TTjdM^pai,  the  RiodiTn  Cholum,  and  tJiat  CiHt«niH  euperinlendcd  tho 
(•iiildiiis  of  l>nth.  Itut  it  U  evidi-n%  from  Arriiui.  lili.  t.  e.  nit.  that 
he  tuili  a  third  city  on  thii  AccsiuM.  nnw  tba  Jennuh.  wider  tlie 
direction  of  Hephatslinn  ;  aiid  if  it  mw  liis  object  in  trtnin  the  com- 
mand of  tiio  countrr,  a  place  of  sriviiKth  nn  some  of  the  rivers  to 
the  aoulh  of  the  llyl<iApei>  seems  lo  hare  licon  iiecesMUy  for  that 
fiucjioMi,  This  pan  of  India  lm»  l>ceu  »o  litllo  visited  in  modem 
timai.  that  it  ia  iiii{iof«iliIc  to  poiut  out  with  preciHion  the  eituUion 
of  Ihtso  cities.  If  P.  Tiesftenthalcr  were  well  founded  in  hie  con* 
Jertwv.  tluU  the  river  now  caHed  Kauvee  is  the  Aeeeinee  of  Arrian, 
Bcmouilli.  vol.  i.  p.  89.  it  is  probahle  that  this  city  was  Imilt  some- 
whmv  nWT  LaJiore.  one  of  the  moiit  imponant  stations  in  that  pan 
of  India,  and  rtc|i..ncd  in  tlio  Ayeeii  AVhery  to  ho  a  dty  of  veiy  high 
antiqnity.  But  Mnjor  Hennell,  in  my  opinion,  pves  good  rmsous 
tir  mtfpmag  the  Jcnaub  to  Iw  the  Accsinca  of  llie  anctetils. 

Note  X.  8«CT.  I.  p.  886. 

B  tefigioui  scniples  wliicb  pruvetited  the  PendanH  {mm  making 
I  vaj'tK'  ^J  '"^  "-'"^  kiitmn  to  the  aucieiits.  Pliny  rtJuta*  of 
■  of  ihr  Ma^i.  wh'>  wu«  scut  i>:i  on  cmliii.-«y  from  Tiriilutes  to  the 
a  Htm, "  Navipim  nnliirnit,  quoniani  cispiicrc  in  mariu,  aUiMiue 
Inin  Dccrw.!  tali  lint  violiu'u  nnlumra  cam,  fn«  non  putant ;" 
I  But  lih.  XXX.  e.  2.  1'his  aTerainn  to  the  aea  the}-  carried  so 
fitf,  that,  Bccitnting  to  tJio  observation  of  a  wcll-informcil  hixlorion, 
tbcra  ma  not  a  riiy  nf  aiir  uoto  in  thei^  rmpir*  l>uilt  upon  tlie  eea- 
coaat;  Amniian.  Mnrcrl.  lili.  xxiii.  c,  0.  We  lenni  from  Ur.  Hyde, 
bow  tniimatHy  Uicmj  ideax  were  connected  with  the  doctrines  of 
Zonutvr:  Itcl.  Vet.  Pen.  cap.  vi.  In  all  the  wan  of  (he  Persians 
with  Gif«c«,  the  Ih^'ln  of  tho  great  kiiiK  coiiHinled  entirely  of  tdiipa 
foraialied  hy  t^e  Pbcnji-iann.  Syrians,  the  ciJDf)iiereil  pruviiicen  of  the 
LsMCr  Aftia,  and  the  inlaiuls  adjacent.  Herwluiiis  and  Diodonia 
Siealiw  nentiou  tlie  ({Uuttt  funiiiduHt  by  eaL'h  cuuutxy,  in  order  (a 
eon^nae  the  fleet  of  tweKe  hiuidred  nhtpi  with  which  Xerxei  iuvaded 
Gtmcc.  and  amunu  thuMj  tlicre  in  not  one  bcluUf!>iiiK  l<i  I'eraia.  At 
tbe  auBe  time  it  ii  [>n>[ier  t»  Dlmtrvn,  tlial.  aecorilinii  to  Hrridolus. 
whuar  autburiiy  <■  um-xrepti'inalilc  with  rrunrd  to  llii*  [xiint.  Arin- 
biHtna,  a  hiii  of  Diuiun,  n<'t<<il  a«  ailniiiiil  <if  tlur  Pi-rxian  llccl.  and 
bid  a*TcnJ  aaliupi   of  high  nuik  under  his  coiuDiand,  and  tiuth 
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Persians  and  Medes  served  as  soldiers  on  board  of  it ;  Herod,  lib.  vii. 
c.  96,  97.  By  what  motives,  or  what  authority,  they  were  induced 
to  act  in  this  manner,  I  cannot  explain.  From  some  religious 
scruples,  similar  to  those  of  the  Persians,  many  of  the  natives  of 
Indostan,  in  our  own  time,  refuse  to  embark  on  board  a  ship,  and 
to  serve  at  sea ;  and  yet,  on  some  occasions,  liie  sepoys  in  the  service 
of  the  European  powers  have  got  the  better  of  these  scruples. 

Note  XI.  Sect.  I.  p.  857. 

M.  le  Baron  de  Sainte-Croix,  in  his  ingenious  and  learned  Cri- 
tique des  Historiens  d'Alexandre  le  Grand,  p.  96,  seems  to  entertain 
some  doubt  with  respect  to  the  number  of  the  cities  which  Alexander 
is  said  to  have  built.  Plutarch  de  Fort.  Alex,  affirms,  that  he  founded 
no  fewer  than  seventy.  It  appears  from  many  passages  in  ancient 
authors,  that  the  building  of  cities,  or  what  may  be  considered  as 
the  same,  the  establishment  of  fortified  stations,  was  the  mode  of 
maintaining  their  authority  in  the  conquered  nations,  adopted  not 
only  by  Alexander,  but  by  his  successors.  Seleucus  and  Antiochus, 
to  whom  the  greater  part  of  the  Persian  empire  became  subject, 
were  no  less  remarkable  for  founding  new  cities  than  Alexander, 
and  these  cities  seem  fully  to  have  answered  the  purposes  of  the 
founders,  as  they  effectually  prevented  (as  I  shall  afterwards  have 
occasion  to  observe)  the  revolt  of  the  conquered  provinces.  Though 
the  Greeks,  animated  with  the  love  of  liberty  and  of  their  native 
country,  refused  to  settle  in  the  Persian  empire  while  under  the 
domiuion  of  its  native  monarchs,  even  when  allured  by  the  prospect 
of  great  advantage,  as  M.  de  Sainte-Croix  remarks,  the  case  became 
perfectly  different,  when  that  empire  was  subjected  to  their  own 
dominion,  and  they  settled  there,  not  as  subjects,  but  as  masters. 
Both  Alexander  and  his  successors  discovered  much  discernment  in 
choosing  the  situation  of  the  cities  which  they  built.  Seleucia, 
which  Seleucus  founded,  is  a  striking  instance  of  this,  and  became 
hardly  inferior  to  Alexandria  in  number  of  inhabitants,  in  wealth, 
and  in  importance ;  Mr.  Gibbon,  vol.  i.  p.  250  ;  M.  d'Anville, 
Mem.  de  Litterat.  xxx. 

Note  XII.  Sect.  I.  p.  359. 

It  is  from  Justin  we  receive  the  slender  knowledge  we  have  of 
the  progress  which  Seleucus  made  in  India  ;  lib.  xv.  c.  4.  But  we 
cannot  rely  on  his  evidence,  unless  when  it  is  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  other  authors.  Plutarch  seems  to  assert,  that  Seleucus 
had  penetrated  far  into  India ;  but  that  respectable  writer  is  more 
eminent  for  his  discernment  of  characters,  and  his  happy  selection 
of  those  circumstances  which  mark  and  discriminate  them  than  for 
the  accuracy  of  his  historical  researches.  Pliny,  whose  authority  is 
of  greater  weight,  seems  to  consider  it  as  certain,  that  Seleucus  had 
carried  his  arms  into  districts  of  India  which  Alexander  never 
visited;  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  vi.  c.  17.  The  passage  in  which  this 
is  mentioned  is  somewhat  obscure ;   but  it  seems  to   imply,  that 
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}  Hyphemia  to  tbo  Iljsmlnis,  from 

>  U>  PaltlwUira,  and  from  tbat  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges. 

■nuts  uf  the  principal  atations  in  Oiis  march  are  marked, 

D  Mnunnting  to  Uiil  Roiuau  oiilea.    In  Uiis  seuEC,  M.  Bayer 

ienitAnda  the  nords^f  Pliiij:  Hiator.  Ilegni  Grravinim  Bactriaiii, 

ftiit  ta  UP  it  a[>peurB  highly  ini|)roUitile,  that  the  ludian 

tion  of  SpIfucus  tMuld  liave  coiiliiiued  bo  long  as  to  allow 

I  for  operations  of  sodt  e:it«nt.     If  Seleucua  liud  advanced  aa 

Iboik  as  tlie  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  the  ancienla  must  havo 

B  accurate  knowledge  of  that  [Mrt  of  the  country  than  the/ 

r  Id  ha«e  posseaaed. 

Note  XIII.  Sect.  I.  p.  360. 

Miyor  Rennell  gives  a  maguiAi-eut  idea  of  this,  by  inrorraing  na, 
that  "  th«  Ganges,  after  it  hiu  escaped  from  the  niounlaiuous  tract 
tu  which  it  had  n^ndered  ahuve  eight  hundred  miles. "  Uem.  p.  233, 
"  rer«iiiea  in  its  roune  through  Uie  [ilains  eleven  rivers,  some  of 
thrm  as  large  as  tlie  Rliine.  aud  none  smaller  thou  the  Thames, 


ttnides  as  u 


e  of  liHser  note  ;"  l>-  ^5T. 
Note  XIV.  Sect.  I.  p.  360. 


1  differ 


^^^^n  fixing  the  position  of  Puliliothm,  I  have  Teiitured  t 

^^^■■^fuor  Rennell,  and  I  venture  to  do  so  with  ditSdence.     Ac- 

^^^^fS' to  Strabo.  Palibothm  was  siltiutcd  at  the  junction  of  th« 

^^^P^pSand  another  river;  lib.  xv.  ji.  1II'J8.  A.    Arriau  is  still  more 

^^V^m.     He  plaecs  Palihothni  at  tie  confluence  of  the  Giinges  s&d 

EmuiahoRR.  the  last  of  which  he  describes  as  lees  than  the  Ganges 

or  Iudu«,  hut  greater  than  any  other  known  river;  Htat.  Ind.  c.  10, 

Thia  description  of  ila  situation  corresponds  exaetly  with  that  of 

Allahabad.  P.  Boudier,  to  whose  obsen'ations  the  geography  of  India 

b  much  iudehlod.  says,  tliat  the  Jumna,  at  its  junction  with  the 

Gauge*,  appeared  to  him  not  inferior  in  magnitude  lo  that  river; 

D'Anville.  Antiq.  de  I'Inde.  p.  53.     Allnhaliod  is  the  name  which 

waa  given  to  that  city  by  the  emperor  Akbar.  nho  erected  a  atrong 

Ibrtna*  tbi're  ;  an  elegant  delineution  of  which  is  published  by  Mr. 

BadM.  No.  IV.  of  hi)>  Select  Views  in  Inilia.     Its  ancient  nana, 

by  which  it  is  still  known  among  the  IliuduM.  is  Praey.  or  Piyag, 

'  i  lh«  people  of  the  di»trict  are  called  Prargi,  wliii-h  bear«  a  near 

mbUnco  Ut  I'msii.  the  ancient  ajipellation  of  tho  kingdom  of 

b  PalihoUint  was  the  capital ;  P.  TiesBenftuiler.  Heraouilh.  torn.  i. 

B  ;  D'Anvillo.  p.  FiO.     Allaha)>ad  in  snrh  a  noted  seat  of  Hindoo 

'  ID,  that  it  i*  drnomtnated  tht  king  oj aoTtkipjird  placet;  Ayeen 

',  Tol.  ii.  p.  SS.     "Tho  territory  around  it,  to  the  ntont  of 

"    ,  is  deemed  h<>ly  ground.     The  Hindoos  Wlirve,  that 

n  dies  in  tJiis  plai-r,  wliulever  htt  wishrw  fur  he  will  al>taia 

in  hw  next  regi-ncnitiim.     Althougb  they  teach  that  suicide  in  general 

will  be  imnisbed  with  tnrmenbi  h-'rt-afler,  yet  they  romiidfr  it  a« 

neribmuus  for  a  man  lo  kill  himself  nt  Allaliabad  ;"  Ayeen  .\kbe17, 

ttl.  'JSA.     P.  Tieasentlialcr  deaeritws  the  i-arioua  olijectn  of  vtmen^ 
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tion  at  Allababad,  which  are  Btill  visited  inih  great  defotion  bj  an 
immense  number  of  pilgrims ;  Bemotiilli,  torn.  i.  924.  From  all 
these  circumstances,  we  may  conclude  it  to  be  a  place  of  great  anti- 
quity, and  in  the  same  situation  with  the  Palibotbra  of  antiquity. 

Miyor  Rennell  has  been  induced  to  place  P>ilibothiB  on  the  same 
site  with  Patna,  chiefly  by  two  consideiations. — 1.  From  having 
learned  that  on  or  near  the  site  of  Patna  stood  andendy  a  veiy 
large  dty  named  Patdpoother,  or  PatoZtjputra,  which  nearly  re- 
sembles the  ancient  name  of  Palibotbra.  Although  there  is  not 
now  a  confluence  of  two  rivers  at  Patna,  he  was  informed  that  the 
junction  of  the  Soane  with  the  Ganges,  now  twenty-two  miles  above 
Patna,  was  formerly  under  the  wsuls  of  that  city.  The  rivers  of 
India  sometimes  chsuige  £heir  course  in  a  singular  manner,  and  he 
produces  some  remarkable  instances  of  it.  But  even  should  it  be 
allowed,  that  the  accounts  which  the  natives  give  of  this  variation  in 
the  course  of  the  Soane  were  perfecdy  accurate,  I  question  whether 
Arrian*s  description  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Erranaboas  be  applicable 
to  that  river,  certainly  not  so  justly  as  to  the  Jumna. — ^2.  Hfi  seems 
to  have  been  influenced,  in  some  degree,  by  Pliny's  Itinerary,  or 
Table  of  Distances  from  Taxila  [the  modem  Attock]  to  the  month 
of  the  Ganges ;  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  vi.  c.  17.  But  the  distances  in  that 
Itinerary  are  marked  so  inaccurately,  and  in  some  instances  are  so 
palpably  erroneous,  that  one  cannot  foimd  upon  them  with  much 
security.  According  to  it,  Palibotbra  is  situated  four  hundred  and 
twenty-flve  miles  below  the  confluence  of  the  Jumna  and  Ganges. 
The  actual  distance,  however,  between  Allahabad  and  Patna,  is  not 
more  than  two  hundred  British  miles.  A  disagreement  so  consider- 
able cannot  be  accounted  for,  without  supposing  some  extraordinary 
error  in  the  Itinerary,  or  that  tlie  point  of  conflux  of  tlie  Jumna  with 
the  Ganges  lias  undergone  a  change.  For  the  former  of  these  sup- 
positions there  is  no  autliority,  as  far  as  1  know,  from  any  manuscript, 
or  for  the  latter  from  any  tradition.  Major  Rennell  has  produced 
the  reasons  which  led  him  to  supjH)se  the  site  of  Palibothra  to  be  the 
same  with  that  of  Patna ;  Memoirs,  p.  49-54.  Some  of  the  objec- 
tions which  might  be  made  to  this  supposition  he  has  foreseen,  and 
endeavoured  to  obxdate ;  and  after  all  that  I  have  ailded  to  them,  I 
shall  not  be  surprised,  if,  in  a  geographical  discussion,  my  readers 
are  disposed  to  prefer  his  decision  to  mine. 

Note  XV.  Sect.  I.  p.  362. 

I  do  not  mention  a  short  inroad  into  India  by  Antiochus  the 
Great,  about  one  hunilred  and  ninety-seven  years  posterior  to  the 
invasion  of  his  ancestor  Seloucus.  We  know  nothing  more  of  this 
transaction,  than  that  the  Syrian  monarch,  after  finishing  the  war 
he  carried  on  against  the  two  revolted  provinces  of  Parthia  and 
Bactria,  entered  India,  and  concluding  a  peace  with  Sophagasenus, 
a  king  of  the  country,  received  from  him  a  number  of  elephants,  and 
a  sum  of  money;  Polyb.  lib.  x.  p.  597,  &c. ;  lib.  xi.  p.  651,  edit 
Casaub.  Justin,  lib.  xv.  c.  4 ;  Bayer's  Hist  Regn.  GrsBcor.  Bactr. 
p.  69,  &c. 
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Note  XVI.    Sect.  I.  p,  368. 

.  tut  cursCTJIr  relate*!  Lt  Strabo.  and  which  haa  esatpeii  the 

initive  iiiilusUT  nt  M.  de  Guigiieti,  coincides  rcuuirkahly  with  the 

ntive  of  the  C)iinem.>  writers,  and  confirms  it.     The  GretkB.  ha 

BcUrprivfd  otBiictriabv  tribesorhonlesof  ScjlliittiiNoiuades, 

0  oiniv  frani  t)ie  conntry  bevond  the  JaiBrt««.  and  am  known  by 
a  of  Asii,  PamiHoi,  Tachari,  and  Saoarauli ;  Stiab.  lih.  xi. 
.  The  Noinadffl  of  tJie  onrients  wpre  nations,  wlio,  Uko 
ofi.  subhisled  entirely,  or  almoBt  entirely,  as  shepherds. 

Boot  agriL-uliure. 

Note  XVII.    Sect.  I.  p.  365. 

I  distance  of  Arwnoe,  ttie  mndem  Suez,  from  the  Nile  ia 

y  less  than  tlrnl  l>eiwcfn  Berenice  and  Coptos.  it  was  by 

HtH  nnU«  that  all  the  commodities  imported  into  the  Ambian  gulf, 

tnigfat  ba*e  been  conveyed  with  most  expedition  oud  loiist  expense 

two  Egyi)U     ItiU  tho  navi({ation  of  the  Ar^iun  ^f,  which  even  in 

■Ik  present  improved  state  of  nautical  ecienee.  is  hIow  mid  dilBcult, 

■  ia  ancient  timm  cousidered  by  the  nations  around  it  to  be  so 

mely  perilous,  ihul  it  led  them  to  givu  vm-h  names  to  eovonil 

■  ttn  proaiontorius.  hny*.  nud  Imrlionrs,  u&  cmivcy  a  sirikiiig  iden  of 

e  imjinaflon  which  ihediviid  iif  this  dimger  tuid  niadu  upon  tlieir 

'  Id.     Till-  eutnr  into  tho   gulf  iliey  uJlcil   BabelmitniUh, 

r  pon  if  niHiction.    To  a  luirboiir  not  fiir  distant  they  (»ve 

1  uanie   of  McU,  L  r.,  (h»tli.      A   hijiillnnd   niljiirent  they  called 
in,  tlie  wpe  iif  Imriid.      Other  drTKimimtioiis  of  similar  iln- 

o  rootitionod  hy  t)ii>  author  to  whom  I  nm  inih^litud  fur  this 
"niies  TmMjls,  vi>l.  i,  p.  443.  Ac.     it  is  not  «ur- 
MDg,  llieo,  that  tlie  Ktjqdo  of  Indiitn  tinde  i^hould  have  been  trans' 
nd  from  the  nortlieni  extremity  of  the  Aratiiaii  ({ulf  to  iJeroniue, 
I  by  thic  change  a  dau);erous  navigation  was  (^catly  sLortcnod. 
»  to  liatu  been  tlie  chief  nuL-'On  tlutt  induced  Ptolemy  to 
be  port  of  comrauni cation  with  India  at  OereiucA,  as  there 
t  haiboun  on  the  Amliiaii  (julf  which  were  considerehly 
a  it  to  the  Nde.    At  a  later  i>eriod,afteithe  ruui  of  Co[>tM 
mpeinr  Diocltidim.  wu  are  iutunned  by  Abuifeda.  Oescript 
"l  Siictmidin.  i>.  77.  that  liulian  cfnimuJi ties  were  conveyed 
n  the  tied  mu  to  tlie  Nile.  Iiy  tlie  HhurtMt  route — vi/..,  fium  Cosneir, 
ihly  tile  I'hiloleros  I'urlul  of  Ptiilmny.  to  Cous,  liie  Vicus  A|)ob 
1,  ■  jnunicy  of  four  days.     Tlic  name  ariMutit  of  the  durttiuca  was 
a  by  tJie  natiMH  to  Ur.  IVi*ke,  TmvoU,  vol.  i.  p.  87.     In  con- 
1  of  thin,  Ciiux,  from  «  ^mall  village,  bMsme  the  I'ity  in 
X  £grp^  '""^^  *"  niB^tude  to  Fostat,  or  Old  Cairn.     In  pn>> 
'  '  m,  from  causcx  whii^h  I  cniinol  nptain,  th«  trado  from  tbo 
f  Coescir  rrmoved  to  Kene.  fariJier  down  the  rivor  thas  ■ 
C  p.  i;i.  17.     U'Anville,  Egyple.  lOC-300.     In  modBni  J 
P_I  Uu  commodities  of  India  imjHm<Hl  into  Eftypt,  an  ailb«r  ^ 
ilj  SM  bom  Giddft  to  Sues,  ana  thence  earned  on  eunola  ts 
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Cairo,  or  are  conveyed  bj  land-carriage  bj  the  caravan  retaming  from 
the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  Niebuhr,  Voyage,  tom.  i.  p.  224.  Vobiey, 
i.  188,  &c.  This,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  trace  it,  is  a  complete 
account  of  all  the  different  routes  by  which  the  productions  of  the 
East  have  been  conveyed  to  the  Nile,  from  the  &r8t  opening  of  that 
commimication.  It  is  singular  that  P.  Sicard,  Mem.  des  Missions 
dans  le  Levant,  tom.  ii.  p.  157,  and  some  other  respectable  writers, 
should  suppose  Cosseir  to  be  the  Berenice  founded  by  Ptolemy, 
although  Ptolemy  has  laid  down  its  latitude  at  23^  SO',  and  Strabo 
has  described  it  as  nearly  under  the  same  parallel  with  that  of 
Syene,  lib.  ii.  p.  196,  D.  In  consequence  of  this  mistake,  Pliny's 
computation  of  the  distance  between  Berenice  and  Copt06,  at  two 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  miles,  has  been  deemed  erroneous.  Pococke, 
p.  87.  But  as  Pliny  not  only  mentions  the  total  distance,  but  names 
the  different  stations  in  the  journey,  and  specifies  the  number  of 
miles  between  each ;  and  as  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  coincides 
exactly  with  his  account,  D'Anville,  Egypte,  p.  21,  there  is  no  reason 
to  call  in  question  the  accuracy  of  it. 

Note  XVIII.    Sect.  I.  p.  866. 

Major  Rennell  is  of  opinion,  "that  under  the  Ptolemies,  the 
Egyptians  extended  their  navigation  to  the  extreme  point  of  the 
Indian  continent,  and  even  sailed  up  the  Ganges  to  Pidibothra,"  on 
the  same  site,  according  to  him,  with  the  modem  Patna.  Introd. 
p.  xxxvi.  But  had  it  been  usual  to  sail  up  the  Ganges  as  high  as 
Patna,  the  interior  parts  of  India  must  have  been  better  known  to 
the  ancients  thai\  they  ever  were,  and  tliey  would  not  have  continued 
to  derive  their  information  couceming  tliem  from  Megasthenes  alone. 
Strabo  begins  his  description  of  India  in  a  very  remarkable  manner. 
He  requests  his  readers  to  peiiise  ^v^th  indulgence  the  account  which 
he  gives  of  it,  as  it  wa8  a  country  very  remote,  and  few  persons  had 
visited  it ;  and  of  these,  many  having  seen  only  a  small  part  of  the 
country,  related  things  either  from  hearsay,  or,  at  the  best,  what  they 
had  hastily  remarked  while  they  passed  throngh  it  in  the  course  of 
military  senice,  or  on  a  journey.  Strabo,  lib.  xv.  p.  1005,  B.  He 
takes  notice  that  few  of  the  traders  from  the  Arabian  gulf  ever  reached 
the  Ganges.  Ibid.  1000,  C.  He  asserts  that  the  Ganges  enters 
the  sea  by  one  mouth.  Ibid.  1011,  C  ;  an  error  into  which  he  could 
not  have  fallen  if  the  navigation  of  that  river  had  been  common  in 
his  time.  He  mentions,  indeed,  the  sailing  up  the  Ganges,  ibid. 
1010,  but  it  is  cursorily  in  a  single  sentence  ;  whereas,  if  such  a 
considerable  inland  voyage  of  above  four  hundred  miles,  through  a 
populous  and  rich  countiy,  had  been  customar}',  or  even  if  it  had 
ever  been  performed  by  the  Roman,  or  Greek,  or  Egyptian  traders, 
it  must  have  merited  a  particular  description,  and  must  have  been 
mentioned  by  Pliny  and  other  writers,  as  there  was  nothing  similar 
to  it  in  the  practice  of  navigation  among  the  ancients.  It  is  ob- 
sersed  by  An-ian,  or  whoever  is  the  autlior  of  the  Periplns  Maris 
Erythraji,  that  previous  to  the  discover}^  of  a  new  route  to  India, 
which  shall  be  mentioned  aftenvards,  the  commerce  with  that  country 
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n  Binitll  vessels  wbich  Hu]«d  ri>und  every  Lay.  p.  33, 

I  Al>-  Hails.  Geocr.  Uio.     Vessels  of  such  light  coiiHtrui-'tion,  and 

l«bich  followed  this  modo  of  sailing,  were  ill  fitted  for  a  toy^e  m 

•  4istuit  u  that  round  Cape  Comoriu,  and  up  the  bay  of  Bengal,  to 

*■  It  ia  not  improbable,  thai  the  merchants  whom  Strabo 

a  having  reached  the  Ganges,  nmy  have  tmvelled  thither 

,  either  from  the  countries  townrdfi  the  mouth  of  the  Indus. 

eome  pan  of  the  MaLkhar  coast,  and  that  the  nsrigation  up 

i^es,  of  which  he  casuiUly  takes  notice,  was  perfonued  by  ths 

in  veaaela  of  the  country.     This  opinion  deriven  some  con* 

I  from  hu  remarks  upon  the  bad  structure  of  the  veiweb 

b  Creqa«nt«d  that  part  of  the  Indian  ocean.     From  his  descri^ 

lion  of  them,  p.  lOIS.  C,  it  U  evident  that  they  were  vesseU  of  the 

CDontiy. 

Note  XIX.    Sect.  I.  p.  368. 

The  cmneona  ideas  of  many  uilelligeut  writem  of  antii^iiity  with 
napeot  to  the  CaKpiun  sea,  though  well  known  to  every  man  of  let- 
ICDt.  tn  to  remarfutble.  and  afford  tyiich  a  striking  example  of  the 
iDtpm1e<rtion  of  their  guogniphirBl  knowledge,  that  a  more  full 
•ocaont  of  tliem  mny  not  only  Iw  acceptable  to  some  of  my  readers, 
bBt.  in  endoavoiiring  to  trace  the  various  routes  by  which  the  com- 
""  '  I  of  tlw  East  were  conveyed  to  the  nations  of  Europe,  it 
■  nvccnary  to  cuter  into  Nome  douil  concerning  their  various 
Piita  with  rexpect  to  this  matter.  1.  According  to  Strabo,  the 
n  it  ■  hay,  that  i^onnuunicates  with  the  great  Northeni  ocean, 
n  which  it  iwuies  at  flrst,  by  a  narrow  strait,  and  then  expands 
I  sM  «(teniting  in  breadth  five  hundred  hUdia.  lib.  \L  p.  779,  A. 
him  PoiiiiNitiius  Mela  sgreee,  and  describes  the  strait  by 
1  the  Canpuu)  in  connected  with  the  ocean  ax  of  oonaiderable 
h,  and  au  narrow  tlmt  it  hud  tlK-  appeiimice  of  a  river,  lib,  liL 
Pliny  likewb*  giies  a  Minikr  dcwripiion  of  il,  Nat,  Hint, 
i.  r.  IS.  In  tilt-  age  of  JuBtiuiiui,  tliis  upiiiiun  conrcnung  the 
tuiiicatioD  of  the  Cuapinii  neM  with  tlie  oieau  was  ntill  prevalent : 
I  CoMn.  liidicoj.1.  TojKig.  tliri»t.  lib.  ii,  p.  13n,  C.  S.  Some  early 
I  vritera,  by  a  mistiike  xtill  nmre  singukr.  have  Humiosed  the  Caspian 
}  m  |4>  be  mimecied  with  the  Euxinn.  Quintu.i  Curuus.  whose  igoo- 
B  of  geography  '\*  nolorioiw,  hiw  ndiijited  this  error,  lib.  vii.  c.  7, 
1.  Aniaii.  tiinuf^i  n  niuidi  nmrc  judicious  writer,  and  who,  by  raiding 
lor  Mima  tiini?  in  the  liomnn  pnivince  of  Cnp{wili>cia.  of  which  be  wm 
night  hnvf  nllxtntHl  more  nc.-umir  infonnatiim,  declami 
•  plum  thr  origin  of  t)ic  Cvpiiui  sv«  U\  Im?  otil]  unknown,  anil 
B  doulitful  wtwriirr  it  w«j>  connertnl  with  the  Euxine,  or  with  tlie 
which  ■nrrounds  Indin;    Ub.  vii.  c.   Ifl.      In 

TlicM  crtvn 


r  pWe  he  sAMTtH.  that  thcr 

snd  the  ewtnm  oMsn  i  lib. 


,  20. 


ttxtnnrdiiMry,  asajurt  dewriptioti  ha>l  Ixien  given  of  the  ■ 
■  hjr  HarodotDs,  ntar  ll«o  buudrMl  ynuw  l>rfon  the  age  of  Stnibth  I 
»  Cl^ko  (aays  he)  is  a  sea  by  itself,  unconniYi«d  with  any  otkaCb 
■  Inglh  ii  ai  much  as  a  vcsmI  with  oan  cui  sail  in  fifteen  dayn, 
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its  greatest  breadth  as  much  as  it  can  sail  in  eight  days ;"  Hb.  i. 
0.  203.  Aristotle  describes  it  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  his 
usual  precision  contends  that  it  ought  to  be  called  a  great  lake,  not 
a  sea ;  Meteorolog.  lib.  ii.  Diodorus  Siculus  concurs  with  them  in 
opinion,  vol.  ii.  lib.  xviii.  p.  261.  None  of  those  authors  determine 
whether  the  greatest  length  of  the  Caspian  was  from  north  to  south,  or 
from  east  to  west.  In  the  ancient  maps  which  illustrate  the  geo- 
graphy of  Ptolemy,  it  is  delineated,  as  if  its  greatest  length  extended 
from  east  to  west.  In  modem  times,  the  first  information  concern- 
ing the  true  form  of  the  Caspian  which  the  people  of  Europe  re- 
ceived, was  given  by  Anthony  Jenkinson,  an  EngUsh  merchant,  who 
^ith  a  caravan  from  Russia  travelled  along  a  considerable  part  of  its 
coast  in  the  year  1658  ;  Hakluyt,  Collect,  vol.  i.  p.  334.  The  accu- 
racy of  Jenkinson 's  description  was  confirmed  by  an  actual  survey  of 
that  sea  made  by  order  of  Peter  the  Great,  a.d.  1718  ;  and  it  is  now 
ascertained  not  only  that  the  Caspian  is  unconnected  with  any  other 
sea,  but  that  its  length  from  north  to  south  is  considerably  more 
tlian  its  greatest  breadth  from  east  to  west.  The  length  of  the 
Caspian  from  north  to  south  is  about  six  hmidred  and  eighty  miles, 
and  in  no  part  more  tlian  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles  in  breadth 
from  east  to  west.  Coxe's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  257.  The  propor- 
tional difference  of  its  length  and  breadth  accords  nearly  with  that 
mentioned  by  Herodotus.  From  this  detail,  however,  we  learn  how 
the  ill-founded  ideas  concerning  it,  which  were  generally  adopted, 
gave  rise  to  various  wild  schemes  of  conveying  Indian  commodities 
to  Europe  by  means  of  its  suj>poscd  communication  with  theEuxine 
sea,  or  with  the  Noitliern  ocean.  It  is  an  additional  proof  of  the 
attention  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  evcn-tliinft  conducive  to  the 
imj)rovemcnt  of  commerce,  that  a  slioit  time  before  his  death  be 
gave  directions  to  lit  out  a  S(|uadi'on  in  tlie  Caspian,  in  order  to 
suney  that  sea,  and  to  discover  v;helher  it  was  connected  either 
with  the  Euxhie  or  Indian  ocean;  Arrian,  lib.  vii.  c.  16. 

Note  XX.  Sect.  II.  p.  375. 

From  this  curious  detail,  we  leani  how  imperfect  ancient  navi- 
gation was,  even  in  its  most  improved  state.  The  voyage  from 
Berenice  to  Ocelis  could  not  have  taken  thirty  davs,  if  any  other 
course  had  been  held  than  tliat  of  sen  ilely  followhig  the  windings 
of  the  coast.  The  vovajre  from  Ocelis  to  Musiris  would  be,  ac- 
cording  to  Major  llennell,  fifteen  days'  nui  for  an  European  ship  in 
the  modern  style  of  navi^mtion,  being  about  seventeen  hundred  and 
fifty  marine  miles,  on  a  straight  course  ;  Introd.  p.  xxxvii.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  though  tlie  ren|)lus  Maris  EiylhroDi  was  written 
after  the  voyage  of  llip})alus,  the  chief  object  of  the  author  of  it  is 
to  describe  the  ancient  course  along  the  coasts  of  Arabia  and  Persia, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  and  from  thence  down  the  western  shore 
of  the  continent  to  Musiris.  I  can  account  for  this  only  by  sup- 
posing, that  from  the  unwillingness  of  mankind  to  abandon  old 
habits,  the  greater  part  of  the  traders  from  Berenice  still  continued 
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lo  follnn  that  route  to  which  tlioy  wore  accustoineii.  To. go  from 
L  AInnnilriA  to  Musiris,  rwiuired,  Beconlin)j  to  Pliny,  nitiety-four  rlnvs, 
'  In  tLe  year  17S8.  Uie  BoddHm,  a  shtji  belonging  to  lie  English 
L  E4wt  Iniiift  Company,  of  a  tJiou-<anil  toim  burthen,  Umk  inily  fourteen 
\  duys  moTP  to  eompleto  ber  voyaj^o  hum  Porismotith  tii  Madras.  Such 
[  tm  the  uu]irc>TemHatii  wliii-h  liuro  Ixruu  uuulu  in  :uivigntion. 

Note  XXI.  Sect.  II.  p.  376. 
It  NBA  tlie  opinion  o(  PUto,  that  in  a  well-regulat^il  common- 
wealth the  citizons  should  not  eugnge  iu  commerce,  uor  the  suita 
aim  at  olitaiuing  maritime  power.     Commerce,  he  contends,  would 
owntpt  the  purity  of  their  morals,  and  by  entering  into  the  sea- 
MT«i(T«,  they  wouM  1«  accustomed  to  find  pretexts  for  justifying 
ooniluct   so   ineongistJ.'nt  with  vbat  was  mtinly  and   becoming,  as 
w<iiuld  gnulually  relax  the  Ntrictncss  of  military  discipline.     It  had 
b*ca  better  {or  the  ,'VthonianH,  ho  asserts,  to  bnve  continued  to  send 
IS  of  seven  of  iheir  principal  citizens  to  he  devoured 
rfcy  thi)  Uiuoiaur,  than  to  have  clianged  their  amieut  manner«,  and 
(to  h«v«  become  a  maritime  power.      In  that  perfect  republic,  uf 
[iHuch  be  dehneates  the  fonn.  he  urdainn  that  the  canital  (>bould  he 
1  at  leant  but  milex  livm  the  sea :   De  Legihus,  lib.  iv.  ah 
Theae  ideas  uf  Pktu  wore  adopted  by  other  philosophers. 
'l  enters  into  a  fcmnut  disciissiou  of  tlie  queatioa.  Whether 
ibtly  constilulod  should  lie  eonimerciiil  or  not ;  and  tliough 
mj  disposed  to  ca]<nuM:  scntimenLs  opposite  to  tliuee  of  Plato, 

•  Dot  tmture  to  dedde  explicitly  with  ri'Spect  to  it :  De  Repuh. 

t.  fii.  c.  fl.     In  ages  when  such  opiuioua  prevail,  little  information 
fteoDceming  commerce  con  be  expected. 

NotbXXU.  Sect.  II,  p.  879. 
Pliay.  lib.  ix.r.  HH.    "Principium  ergo  eulmenquo  omnium  reram 
Ktit  margnritiD  lenent."   In  liL.  xxxvii.  c.  i,  be  affirms,  "  Maximum 
B  hnmanis  pretium.  non  solum  inttir  gemnias,  habi't  mlamas." 
IM  too  piuaiiges  stniid  in  sui-li  direi-t  enntnuiictiim  to  one  nno- 
l^ttit  it  is  tmpOMiblp  to  reconcile  them,  or  to  detcnniiie  which 
t  eonformaldo  to  truth.     1  have  nlhcrvd  M  ihu  fonncr. 
■  «a  have  many  instsnceti  of  the  oxorbitRnt  price  of  |>eAris, 
t.  as  br  as  i  know,  of  diamonds  having  licen  porcliMod  at    ' 
o  high.     In  this  opinion  1  am  confinned  by  a  passage  ia.  1 
,  lib.  xit.  c.    1  :   having   mentioned   tho  exorbitnnt   price  of 'I 
e  says,  "  afjuat  urelia  excollcntiuin  margaritarum :"  wludl 
I,  that  ho  coitaulered  pearls  lo  bo  of  higher  price  than  any 
v  oonuDodity. 

NoTB  XXIII.  Sect.  II.  p,  370. 
Flfalj  has  devot<!d  two  entire  book*  of  his  Natnral  Flistory,  lib.  xii. 
'    '*l  lo  the  enumeration  and  dmrriplion  of  tlie  npicin,  nionistioa, 
nts,  and  perfumes,  the  use  of  wliich  luxury  luul  introduced 
g  bin  countrymen.     As  many  of  these  non  the  pruductiuns  of 


lafik,  V  af  As  flOWrtriM  beroud  it.  and  as  the  trade  ^th  the  East 
VM  omiid  OB  to  a  pnt  extent  in  ibe  age  of  Pliuy.  wo  maj  form 
MM*  iIm  «f  Ab  imamaae  demand  for  tbem,  from  the  lugh  price  at 
vWlll  dnj  T—'f™"^  to  be  sold  in  Rome.  To  compare  the  prices 
•f  thtt  ann  eoHDiaoditiH  in  audent  I!ome  with  tltose  now  paid  in 
it  a  grniiticatiaQ  of  curiositj  merelj,  but  affords 


W  irittdk  '«a  Biav  estimate  the  dilTereut  degree  of  suLxess 
wm  Woea  W  bdiv  tniie  ha$  been  ctmducted  in  ancient  and  mo- 
dsni  tiSM.  Mwflf  r— ftabie  [nissages  in  ancient  authors,  coateming 
tt»  OKtnn^nt  priM  of  precious  atcines  and  pearU  among  the 
IV— *"!  M  vdl  M  dM  gsoeral  use  of  them  by  persons  of  a]I  ranliB, 
ve  eollMtei  tr  Henmni  de  Lnx.  BonHnonm,  Mp.  • ;  «ad  bv 
StmdAiH  BoURmUnH,  in  bn  tn>tiae  <n  the  hum  saljoet, ».  tt. 
The  ^^i"  wJbt  TJD  neam  floffiraant  infiinii 


mogbOiimd 


to  Brars  tbair  igMwanB  iridt  ngudjo  H.  Siiiw  die  yeWJertiea  •( 
H.  Mdnidel'*  moiuir.  P.  At  £lde  hes  deeoibad  » i^Mies  of  riOb 
rf  iriaBh  I  beBete  he  ormmimJwtted  d»ft  flit  Bfltiee  to  the  modaM 
"  TUb  ia  pndooed  fa7  amall  inMota  nenlf  reaeniUiiig  amik.    Thaj 

do  not  fnrn  coeoens  either  romid  or  oral  like  the  nlk-vom.  bat  ^an 
very  long  tliTeada,  which  baten  theniaelTes  to  txeee  and  hnsbee  u 
they  are  driven  by  the  wind.  These  are  gathered,  and  wroi^t  into 
silk  Bta%,  coarser  than  those  produced  by  domestic  Bilk-worms.  The 
insects  which  produce  this  coarse  silk  are  wild."  Description  de 
fEmpire  de  la  Chine,  torn.  ii.  folio,  p.  307.  This  nevly  lesemblei 
Tiigil'a  description : 

Tdknqne  at  fcGii  depectut  tenm>  Sere*. 

GMTf.  iL  131. 

An  attentive  reader  of  Vir^  will  find  that,  besides  all  the  other 
qualities  of  a  great  descriptive  poet,  he  possessed  an  extensiTe  know- 
ledge of  natural  history.  The  nature  and  productions  of  the  wild 
silk-worms  are  illuetrat«d  at  greater  length  in  the  large  collection  of 
Uemoires  ooncemant  I'Histoire,  les  Sciences,  les  Arts,  &e.  das 
Chinois,  torn.  ii.  p.  575,  Ac. ;  and  by  Fere  de  MaiUa,  in  his  rolnm- 
inous  History  of  China,  torn.  xiii.  p.  434.  It  is  a  singular  circum- 
stance in  the  history  of  silk,  that,  on  account  of  its  being  an  excretion 
of  a  worm,  the  Mahomedans  consider  it  as  an  unclean  dress ;  and  it 
bfta  been  decided,  with  the  unanimous  assent  of  all  the  doctors,  that 
noD  wearing  a  garment  made  entirely  of  silk  cannot  lawfully 

.af  the  daily  prayers  enjoined  by  the  Koran.    Herbel.  Bihl. 

i,  aitic.  fiinrir. 
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NotkXXV.  Sect.  II.  p.  383. 

If  the  nse  of  ihe  cotton  rnanufactures  of  Indm  had  b«6n  cammon 
BOong  the  Romuis,  iho  various  IuikIh  of  them  would  liave  been  enu- 
Btntad  ia  Ihc  law  de  PubUcaois  ot  Vocli)^libua.  in  the  same  niauner 
p  Um  different  kinds  of  »picea  aiul  precious  sUmes.     Such  a.  sperifi- 

ion  would  have  beeu  equally  iiecusaary  for  the  direction  both  of  the 

Tchant  and  of  the  tax-gatherer. 


Note  XXVII-  Sect.  II.  p.  388. 


NoTK  XXVI.  Sect.  II.  p.  382. 

Thut  pan  of  Amaii'ii  Periplua  has  been  examined  witL  great 
tej  and  learning  by  Lieutenant  Wilford  ;  and  frotn  hi.-i  in- 
ii  erident,  that  the  Plithatiaii  of  Arrian  is  the  modem 
ih.  on  the  southern  bonks  of  the  river  Godavety,  two  hundred 
and  seventeen  British  miles  south  from  Baroach ;  thjii  the  position 
uf  Tagan  in  the  same  with  that  of  the  modem  Dowktabnd,  and  the 
high  grounds  across  which  the  goods  were  conveyed  to  Baroach.  are 
the  Hatlagant  mounuim.  The  bearings  and  distances  of  these 
diffemit  pUcm,  an  specified  by  Arriao,  aiford  an  additional  proof, 
wim  thai  i]Oc«nwry.  of  the  exact  information  which  he  bad  received 
floncOTTuag  this  district  of  India.   Asiatic  Researcbes.  vol.  i.  p.  809, 

r 

^^^Btnbo  w.knowlenlges  his  negWt  of  tlie  iniproveinenta  in  geogra- 

^^■V  whieh  Uipparcbus  had  deduced  from  astronomical  obM^rvatious. 

^^Hd  }iMtifiM  it  by  i>ne  of  tlinse  logical  siihtiltie:!  which  the  aucienU 

^Hhn  *pt  to  introduce  into  nil    thi-ir  writings.      "A  geogntpher," 

^^fafa  he  (i.  e.  a  dcsrriimr  "f  tlie  fTutli).  "  is  to  imy  no  attention  to 

mat  i«  out  of  the  cnrth:  nor  will  men.  enijttgeil  in  conducting  the 

tX^n  at  that  part  of  the  earth  wliich  is  iuhnl'ited,  deem  the  distinc- 

IJiMi  and  divisions  of  Hipparchus  wortliy  of  notice."  Lib.  U.  194,  C. 

H  Note  XXVIII.  Sect.  II.  p.  989. 

^P  Vhat  a  lii^  opinion  the  ancients  had  of  Piolemy,  we  learn  from 
Aydn-roWTiB.  who  flourished  not  long  aAer  hiw.  "  Ptolemy."  uys 
he.  "  wfan  redui'«l  fioigmpby  inlu  a  regular  systmn,  truats  at  mtrj- 
thing  tvlaling  to  it,  not  carelessly,  or  merely  acourding  to  ideas  of. 
laa  ffwo ;  but  olinmling  to  wlut  had  lieen  didivered  by  more  andent 
,  )u)  adnptrd  fnim  tbi-m  whal«ver  he  found  connouaut  to 
Epitome  {ie»Kr.  lib.  i.  c.  D,  edit.  lindKin.  >'n>m  tlie  mua« 
3  othin  work,  .Agathndnninn,  an  artist  of  Alexandria,  pn^- 
pued  a  aeries  nf  maps  for  the  illuntntinn  of  it,  in  which  the  pmition 
ot  aU  ibe  pla«»  mentioned  by  Piolcmy,  with  their  lotigitude  and 
latitude,  i*  laid  <lown  procisciv  according  to  his  ideas.  Fabric  Bibliuth. 
time.  iii.  4ia. 
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Note  XXDL  Sect.  II.  p.  889. 

Ab  these  public  surveyB  and  itineruies  fnndahad  the  andent  geo- 
graphers witn  the  best  inf onnation  ooncerning  the  positioii  and  dis- 
tances of  many  places,  it  may  be  proper  to  point  out  the  wrumfmr  in 
which  they  were  completed  by  the  Romans.  The  idea  of  a  genend 
survey  of  the  whole  empire  was  first  formed  by  Julius  QiBsar,  and, 
havii^been  b^unbyhim,  under  authority  of  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
was  mushed  by  Augustus.  As  Rome  was  still  &r  inferior  to 
Greece  in  science,  the  execution  of  tfads  great  undertaking  was 
committed  to  three  Greeks,  men  of  great  abilities,  and  ddlkd  in 
ereiy  part  of  philosophy.  The  survey  of  the  eastern  division  of  the 
empire  was  finished  by  Zenodoxus  in  fourteen  years,  five  months, 
and  nine  days.  That  of  the  northern  division  was  fini^ed  by  Theo- 
dorus  in  twenty  years,  eight  months,  and  ten  days.  The  southern 
division  was  finished  in  twenty-five  years,  one  month,  and  ten  days, 
^thici  Cosmographia  apud  Geographos,  editos  k  Hen.  Stephanos 
1577,  p.  107.  This  undertaking  was  worthy  of  those  iUustanoos 
persons  who  planned  it,  and  suited  to  the  magnificence  of  a  great 
people.  Besides  this  general  survey,  every  new  war  produced  a  new 
delineation  and  measurement  of  the  countries  which  were  the  seat  of 
it.  We  may  conclude  from  Yegetius,  Instit  Rei  Militaiis,  lib.  in. 
c.  6,  that  every  governor  of  a  Roman  province  was  furnished  with  a 
description  for  it ;  in  which  were  specified  the  distance  of  places  in 
miles,  the  nature  of  the  roads,  the  by-roads,  the  short-cuts,  the  moun- 
tains, the  rivers,  &c. ;  all  these,  says  he,  were  not  only  described  ia 
words,  but  were  delineated  in  a  map,  that,  in  deliberating  concerning 
his  military  movements,  the  eyes  of  a  general  might  aid  Uie  decisions 
of  his  mind. 

Note  XXX.  Sect.  II.  p.  390. 

The  consequence  of  this  mistake  is  remarkable.  Ptolemy,  lib.  vii. 
c.  1,  computes  the  latitude  of  Barygaza,  or  Baroach,  to  be  17®  20'; 
and  that  of  Cory,  or  cape  Comoriu,  to  be  13°  iJC,  which  is  the  dif- 
ference of  four  degrees  precisely ;  whereas  the  real  difierence  between 
these  two  plsjces  is  nearly  fourteen  degrees. 

Note  XXXI.  Sect.  II.  p.  390. 

Ramusio,  the  publisher  of  the  most  ancient,  and  perhaps  the  most 
valuable  Collection  of  Voyages,  is  the  first  person,  as  £ar  as  I  know, 
who  takes  notice  of  this  strange  error  of  Ptolemy ;  Viaggi,  vol.  i. 
p.  181.  He  justly  obsen^es,  that  the  author  of  the  Circumnavigation 
of  the  Erytlu-aeau  Sea  had  been  more  accurate,  and  had  described 
the  peuiiisula  of  India  as  extending  from  north  to  south ;  Pehpl. 
p.  24,  29. 
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Note  XXXII.  Sect.  II.  p.  363. 

*  Tlua  error  of  Ptolemy  justly  merits  the  uame  of  enormota,  which  I 
w  mtn  to  it ;  and  it  vrill  appear  more  surprising  when  «e  recol- 
t,  UiMt  he  must  have  beeti  aajuaiiit^d,  not  oiily  with  what  Hero- 
t  reUiex  concerning  the  eircutnnavigation  of  Africa,  by  order 
■c  of  (he  Egrptian  kings,  lib.  iv.  c.  i,  but  with  the  opinion  of 
Rtosthefles,  who  held  that  the  great  extent  of  the  Atlantic  ocean 
•  the  only  thing  which  prevented  a  cotnmunication  between  Europe 
i  tniUa  by  sea:  Stmh.  Geogr.  lib.  i.  p.  113.  A.  This  error,  how- 
■,  must  not  i*  imputed  wholly  U>  Ptfltemv,  Hipporchus.  whom 
may  consider  as  his  guide,  bad  Uugbt  that  the  earth  is  not  sur- 
inded  hj  one  continuous  ocean,  but  that  it  is  separated  by  different 
«».  which  divide  it  iiito  several  large  iMsins  ;  Strah.  i.  p.  )  1,  B. 
I,  having  adoptdd  this  opinion.  ivb>j  induced  to  muntain  that 
I  country  extended  from  Cattiguu  to  Prossum  on  the 
Mat  of  Africa  ;  Geogr.  lib.  vii.  c.  3  and  5.  As  Ptolemy's 
jraphy  was  universally  received,  this  error  spread  along 
I  confomiity  to  it  the  Arabian  geographer  Edrissi.  who 
I  m  the  twelfth  century,  taught  that  a  continual  tract  of  laud 
trh*d  castwRrd  from  Sofala  on  the  African  coast,  until  it  united 
I  acme  part  of  the  Indian  cominont;  D'Anville,  Anti^i.  p.  187. 
nod  l«  the  ftrsl  volume  of  liwla  Dei  per  Francos,  there  is  an 
mt  and  very  rude  map  of  the  habitable  glolie.  delineated  accord- 
0  thin  ides  of  Ptolemy.  M.  Gosselin,  in  his  map  entitled  Ptole- 
a  Syvtoma  Geographicum,  has  exhibited  this  imaginary  tract  of 
i  which  Plokmy  supposes  to  havo  connected  Africa  with  Asia ; 
OAognphie  dea  Grecs  analyst. 

NoTK  XXXIII.  Skct.  II.  p.  398. 

In  tliia  port  of  the  [>is()iiisitii>n,  as  well  as  in  the  map  prepare>l 
fat  iUmnting  it.  tlie  geographical  ideas  of  M.  dWnville,  to  which 
Uigor  ICenuell  has  given  the  sanction  of  bis  ajiprobation,  Introd. 
p.  uiit.  have  been  generally  adopted.  But  M.  (iossehn  has  lately 
pa)ili4inl.  ■'  The  Geo({rapby  of  the  Greck.i  analysed  ;  or.  the  Systems 
^  RnibMthenva,  Sirabo,  and  Ptolemy,  compared  with  each  utlter, 
wad  with  the  Knowledge  which  the  Modems  have  acquired  ;"  a  leamej 
nod  ingnuoos  work,  in  which  he  difiera  from  his  countrymen  with 
mport  to  many  of  hiii  determinations.  According  to  M.  (iosselin, 
tfaa  Uagniun  Promontoriom,  which  M,  d'Anville  concludes  tn  bo 
op*  Koniania,  at  tlin  wutliem  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca, 
tx  tbr  point  of  Hregu.  at  the  m-mth  of  the  great  river  .^va  :  ii<w  to 
which  hi'  iilacm  Zaha,  fluppoued  by  M.  d'Anville,  and  by  llama, 
Ihixd.  ii.  tiv.  ri.  c.  ].  to  lie  tiitualod  on  the  strait  of  Sincapun  or 
MaUora.  The  Magniw  Sinue  of  I>lnlciny  he  holds  to  be  the  nana 
will)  tbr  gutf  of  ilartaban.  not  (he  galf  of  Siain,  according  to  M.  d'.\ii- 
vtUff'a  daemon,  llie  position  of  Cattigara.as  h-  endeavoure  to  prove, 
panv^Mtafa  to  tliat  of  Mergiii,  a  coimiderable  port  on  the  wmt  coaat 
of  llw  kingdom  of  Siam.  ami  thai  Thins,  or  Siiue  Metixipolia,  which 

Ah.  vol.  If.  p  p 


V«wn<  the 
.  vkkkfa  U.  d  Ad- 
■«  c/tfa«  dtsa 

]»7-l-ia. 


II        rfMM»w  J  mi  i.|  li|i.«»«Mimlfay 


MS  cf  ]Mc«,  thoo^  >t  aD  tiiMB  be  diaoona 
■  propenaitf ,  perhaps  too  great,  to  tnwie  tfana,  and  ta  nat  npon  tbem. 
Tb«se  resemblances  are  irften,  iodetd.  rerf  stirikiiig,  and  have  led 
him  ta  manj  h^ipy  distxneries.  But  in  pernaing  his  woi^  it  » 
impossible,  1  sboiild  think,  not  to  perceive  that  aome  which  be  men- 
tiotia  are  br-fetcfaed  and  htKtfaL  Wbenerer  I  follow  him,  I  havo 
adopted  only  such  coDdnsionB  as  seon  to  be  estaUiilwd  witb  Ua 
accQstoiued  accural^. 

Note  XXXIT.  Sect.  II.  p.  400. 

The  author  of  the  CircnmnaTigUion  of  the  Eiydiman  Sea  haa 
mailed  the  distancee  of  man;  at  the  places  which  be  nealiaaB,  widi 
anch  accuracy  as  renders  it  a  nearw  Bp|Ht>ach  than  what  is  to  ba 
found  in  any  writer  of  antiqui^,  to  a  oon^lete  flurry  of  the  nnaat 
from  Mjos-hormua,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Arabian  gnlf^  aloi^  the 
ahores  of  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  Caramania,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Indus,  and  thence  down  the  west  coast  of  the  Indian  Peninsula 
to  Musiria  and  Barace.  This  adds  to  the  value  of  this  short  treatise, 
which,  in  every  other  respect,  possesses  great  merit.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  ^lii 
autbor's  intelligence  concerning  India,  that  he  is  the  oaly  ancient 
writer  who  appears  in  any  degree  to  have  been  acquainted  witb  the 
great  division   of  the  countiy,  which  still  aubaists,  via.  Indoatan 
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PhJpitr,  comprehending  the  northeni  provineea  of  the  peniiimila  ;  uid 

'  p  DcrcJin,  ciimprelieDding  the  aouttieru  pmviiic**,     "  From  Bary- 

a,"  sap  he,  "  the  contiueut  streuhef  to  the  south :  hcDce  ibai 

triet  w  called  DochbalMdes  ;  for.  in  the  language  of  the  country, 

i  calleU  Dachaiioa ;"  Feripl.  p.  'J9.     As  the  Greeks  and 

1  they  adopt  any  foreigu  luuue.  always  give  it  a  t«rua>  I 

r  Ui  their  own  language,  whiiib  the  gnuumatical  fflms- 

li  Itingues  rendered,  in  sorue  degroe,  necessary,  it  is  evident 

«.|>a«luuioe  is  the  mdio  with  Dm;>:»ii,  which  word  has  bUU  tba 
BO  sign ifii.'Mion,  and  is  still  the  luuns  of  that  division  of  the  penin- 
Tho  northern  limit  of  the  Deccan  at  prment  ia  the  mer 
' '  \.  where  our  author  likewise  fuse  it.  Peripl.  ibid. 

HoTi  XXXV.  Sect.  II.  p.  403. 

_  n  dedncing  the  latitudes  of  pUces  from  obAervatiouB  of 
•  -aratan,  the  ancieDt  setrouomera  neglected  several  correo- 
h  ought  to  h«To  been  applird.  their  results  were  sometimes 
Kftfvw  mitiDtea;  but  at  olher  times  ihey  appear  to  have  l>eeo 
t  to  the  tjiioiit  of  two,  or  evon  three  degreeN,  and  may 
periMpi  bo  mkoiied.  one  with  another,  to  have  come  within  half  a 
d«f(i«a  of  iho  (null.  This  piul  of  the  ancient  gengmphy  would 
tlMrHore  hnvo  t>rcn  tolerably  acciu«t«,  if  there  lind  been  •  stilficient 
nomlMr  of  such  determinationH.  Tliese,  however,  were  far  from  Iwii^ 
BnauKKM.  and  appear  to  have  been  confined  to  some  of  the  more 
lOHriulils  pkooa  in  the  countries  which  surrouud  the  Uedit^muieaa 

Whnt.  frmn  want  of  mon?  KccunUe  ohsemtlions.  the  Intitude  wan 
iafanwl  Iran  tba  length  of  the  longest  or  shortcut  day,  no  great 
tlign*  of  pnciMoa  was.  in  onj  case,  to  be  expected,  and  least  of  all 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  equator.  An  error  of  a  qTiarler  of  an  lioiir. 
wliirlt,  wilhoitt  iionie  inixlo  of  nietwuring  time  more  accurate  than 
ancient  obMrvcra  could  employ,  was  not  easily  avoided,  might  pro- 
duce, in  suf  b  situations,  on  error  of  four  degrees  in  tlie  detemitna- 
tioo  of  the  lalituilo. 

Witii  mf>ect  to  (daees  in  the  torrid  zone,  there  ww  another  re 
•oiuve  for  det«rmiBing  the  latitude.  This  was  by  observing  the 
linte  of  the  year  wlien  the  sun  was  vtnical  to  any  plnec,  or  when 
iNMUes  that  stood  perpendicular  to  the  horizon  had  no  »tuidow  al 
BMB-day :  tlie  sim's  diHtance  ftom  the  equator  at  that  time,  which 
was  known  from  tht'  priu^plm  of  astronomy,  was  equal  to  ihe  lati- 
biila  of  the  place.  We  have  instaneei  of  the  uipliealioo  of  this 
BMtbod  in  tlie  determiuation  of  the  paraDels  of  Syene  and  Moroe. 
The  Bocoracy  wludi  this  tuetlioil  would  a/lmit  of  seems  (o  be  limiled 
to  aboot  half  a  dsftrec,  and  this  only  on  the  supposition  ihat  the  oh- 
BMTor  wax  suiionan' ;  fv  if  he  «ras  travelling  from  one  place  la 
am^ixY,  ami  hml  not  an  opportunity  of  curreotiiig  the  obeervation  rf 
one  day  Irr  that  of  the  day  following,  he  was  likely  to  doriaU  avA 
■ten  nonsiilembly  froin  the  tnith. 

ihe  lout^tnde  of  places,  as  edipsM  of  the  imoa 
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are  ooc  &g«|aeut.  ind  mold  aeUom  1>e  of  ose  far  deCermmnig  it,  and 
ooK  wben  there  were  astrooomers  to  otiserre  them  with  aocunurr, 
dfeefmajbe  left  oos  of  the  aecoont  altogether  when  we  are  examimng 
the  gefjgrxphr  tsf  ranoce  eoontnes.  The  difierenoeB  of  the  meridians 
of  p£h:e»  wiae  chaef*3re  anrientlT  ascertained  entirdj  hj  the  bear- 
ings and  dastinces  of  one  place  firom  another,  and,  of  ccmseqoenoe, 
aJi  the  err>sn  of  reckoning  sartersw  and  itinararies,  fdl  chiefly  upon 
die  Itn^inide,  in  the  »nie  manner  as  happens  at  present  in  a  ship 
whxieh  ltt»  no  medkid  of  determining  its  kmgitnde,  hot  bj  eomparing 
die  <iead-T«ck0iiiDg  with  die  ohsaradons  ci  the  ktitode;  thoo^ 
widi  ths  •ii^^renare.  thai  the  errors,  to  which  the  most  skilfiil  ci  the 
aninens  caTi^Btors  wae  liable,  were  fiur  greater  than  what  the  most 
ignorant  ship-ma^er  of  modem  times,  provided  with  a  compass,  can 
well  commit.  The  len;^  ot  the  Mediterranean  measured,  in  degrees 
of  lacgitxide.  from  the  Pilbrs  of  Henmks  to  the  Bay  ci  Issns,  is  less 
than  forrr  degrees :  bat  in  Ptolemj  s  maps  it  is  more  than  sixtr, 
and.  in  generaL  h£>  longitudes^  counting  from  the  meridian  ci  Alex- 
andria. especuQr  toward  the  East,  are  erroneous  nearly  in  the  same 
proportion.  It  appears,  indeed,  that,  in  remote  seas,  the  coasts  were 
often  deiineated  firom  an  impiofect  account  of  the  distances  saOed, 
without  the  least  knowledge  of  the  bearings  <»*  direction  of  the  ship  s 
coarse.  Ptolemv.  it  is  true,  used  to  nuke  an  allowance  of  about 
one-third  ix  the  winding  of  a  ship  s  course.  Geo^.  lib.  i  c.  12;  but 
it  K  phun.  that  the  application  oi  this  general  rule  could  seldom  lead 
to  an  accurate  conchKkm.  Of  this  there  is  a  striking  instance  in 
the  &^rm  which  that  o^^^rapher  has  given  to  the  Peninsula  of  India. 
From  the  Barrijizenum  PronK>ntorium  to  the  place  marked  Locos 
unde  '^''h-mit  in  Chry<^n  navigaiites,  that  is.  from  Sorat  on  the 
Makrar  c»xist.  t.>  aS.vj;  Xarsap.^ur  01  the  Coromandel  coast,  the 
ilistar.vv  iii'rasurtd  il.^ng  the  sea-shore  is  nearly  the  same  with  what 
it  is  ia  reality :  thai  i-i,  alout  dve  him«lreil  and  twenty  leagues.  But 
the  mistake  in  the  direv^tion  is  a-itoui^hing :  for  the  Malabar  and 
Corv^niandrl  coast,  instea^i  of  stretching  to  the  south,  and  intersecting 
one  another  at  caj^  Com<>riii.  in  a  very  acute  angle,  are  extended  by 
Ptolemy  almo:st  in  the  same  straight  Ime  from  west  to  east,  declining 
a  little  to  the  s«>uth-  This  c»xist  is.  at  the  same  time,  marked  with 
severnl  bays  and  promonti>nes,  nearly  resembling,  in  their  position, 
those  which  actually  e\i<t  on  it.  All  these  circumstances  compared 
ti^ether.  point  out  very  cle;irly  what  were  the  materials  from  which 
the  ancient  map  of  Imha  was  c»>mp»><ed.  The  ships  which  had 
visitevl  the  cv>ast  of  that  country,  had  kept  an  account  of  the  time 
which  they  t^x^k  to  sail  fr>m  one  place  to  another,  and  had  marked, 
as  thev  st^v\l  al>iivr  >hore.  on  wh;\t  liand  the  land  lav,  when  thev 
sluijH\l  their  coiiric  across  a  l«ay.  or  doiiMetl  a  promontory.  This 
innvrtVvt  joiunial.  with  an  inaccurate  account,  perhaps,  of  the  lati- 
tude of  one  or  two  places,  w:is  pn?l«aMy  all  the  information  concern- 
ing the  coast  of  hulia,  which  Ptolemy  was  able  to  procure.  That 
he  should  liave  l>eeu  able  to  proinire  no  b«rtter  information  from  mer- 
chants who  siiiled  with  no  ixarticuliir  view  of  exploring  the  coast, 
will  not  api>ear  wonderful,  if  we  consider  that  even  tlie  celebrated 
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VAaiplaH  of  Hbihid  would  uot  enable  a  gei^(rapher  to  kv  Aoita  the 
BttA  of  Africn  wiUi  mure  pret^isJon  thau  Piolemj  has  <lelmeat«)l  that 
{India. 

Note  XXXVI.  Skct.  II.  p.  ilU. 

The  intnxluC'tion  of  the  nilk-wonn  into  Europe,  &tul  the  effects 
Uch  this  produced,  came  under  tlie  view  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  in  writing 
le  htstoiy  of  the  Emperor  Jiudiiian ;  and  tbou;j[h  it  was  an  iiiciilnit 
t  Mibontiuala  iiii|iurtance  only,  aniid!*!  the  tnultipliiity  of  ^jt»t 
naartioiM  which  aiu.tthAve  oct-upied  hia  attentiou.  he  has  exuminiid 
>  eieiit  with  au  accumcv.  oiid  relaiei!  it  with  a  precision,  which 
nuld  haie  ditie  honour  to  an  autlior  who  liad  no  higher  oljpct  of 
urli.  Vol.  iv.  u.  Tl.  ite.  Kur  in  it  here  onlj  that  I  am  called 
^  aut  ai«3-ib«  to  hitu  thia  merit.  The  subject  of  mj  inijuirieB  has 
*  In  tue  amsonl  tiuiM»  upon  gnmnd  which  he  liail  gone  o\*er.  and  I 
>  uniforml.T  received  iiifomiation  from  the  industry  and  discem- 
mem  with  which  ho  has  surveyed  it. 

Notk  XXXVII.  SccT,  HI.  p.  413. 

Thia  TOjragc,  togotlier  with  the  obHervMions  of  Abu  Zeid  ol  Haaan 
of  Sinf.  wm  puhhshed  by  M.  Renaudnt.  i.e.  1716,  under  the  title 
of  "  Ancwinnc*  ItolstionN  des  Indes.  et  de  la  Chine,  de  doux  Voya- 
Ifwn  Hahometani,  qui  y  allereni  dans  le  Neutieme  Siecle,  trsduitea 
da  I'Aiahe,  avec  dcM  Hem&njuet)  6ur  Ictt  principaux  Eudraitx  de  ces 
RdatioDB."  As  M.  Renaudol.  in  htn  remark.s,  represents  the  litera- 
um  and  poUc«  of  the  Chinese  in  colouiv  leiy  different  fmni  thono  of 
Uh  apleadid  dencriptioua  which  a  blind  ailmiratiou  had  prompted  the 
JcBoiu  lo  publish,  two  zealous  miHfiiouarie«  have  called  in  qutiOion 
Uic  authenticity  of  these  relauona.  and  have  asserted  that  the  authoTB 
ti  tbtaa  bad  never  been  in  China ;  P.  Preuiari<.  Lettr.  ^iftanles  et 
nnwoeaa,  torn.  kii.  p.  i'iO,  &e. ;  P.  Panniniu,  ibid.  torn.  sxi.  p.  108. 
Ac  Some  doubdi  concerning  their  authenticity  were  entertained 
Itluiwiae  by  seven!  l««ni<.-d  men  in  England,  on  account  of  M.  Iteiiau- 
dot's  having  giv«u  no  notice  of  the  manuscript  which  he  uwislat«di 
btt  tlwt  be  found  it  in  the  hbrary  of  M.  lo  Comte  do  Seignelay, 
A«  ne  |>arM»i  had  M>en  tlie  manuscript  since  that  time,  the  doubta 
■aed,  and  M.  Rnnaudot  was  chargtnl  with  the  crime  of  imposing 
I  (he  [mhlic.  Itut  the  Collwrt  nianiwcripl^  leaving  tioeii  de- 
ad in  tlte  king'fi  lilmry,  hs,  furtuniLt^ly  for  literature,  most  pri- 
rlious  am  in  Fnwce,  M.  de  GuigneH.  after  a  long  search, 
1  the  idnntical  manuscript  to  wltich  M.  Kenaudot  refers. 
It  appaan  to  havn  boon  written  in  the  twelfth  century :  Journal  d«a 
Savaas,  Dec.  lTfl4.  p.  SIS,  Ac.  As  I  liad  nut  the  French  edition 
et  U.  R«naaidot'H  book,  my  references  on  nuule  li>  the  English  tjai» 
latian.  Tha  relatinn  of  the  two  Araliian  tnvcllcni  is  confirmed,  in 
naanjr  poinlii.  by  their  nrnntryman  Maaaoudi,  who  iiublinhed  hia  irea- 
tia*  QO  intrtorwl  hialorr.  to  which  he  givni  the  uuilaiitiral  title  of 
»  of  Gold,  awl  MineH  orJowpU,"*  hundrrd  aixl  nix  yean 
lime.     I-'rom  him.  likffwieo.  we  rMOiTe  nui-h  an  au'ouut  of 
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India  in  the  tenth  oentoiy, «  randecB  it  erident  dieft  the  AnJikne 
tafdthentoqiiiredaneztenamlaioivledgeaftfaeteoiu^  Aoeuiding 
to  his  d66cr^yti0n,  the  peninBola  of  India  was  divided  into  fimr  king- 
doms. The  fint  was  composed  of  the  provinoea  sitaated  on  the 
Indus,  and  the  rivers  which  fiill  into  it;  the  cental  of  whibh  was 
MoiihiuL  The  capital  of  the  second  kingdom  was  OanogSi  itbiA, 
ftmn  the  ruins  of  it  still  remaining,  aj^wara  to  hare  keen  a  vaiy  laige 
ohy ;  RenneU*s  Memoura,  p.  64.  In  cider  to  ghre  aa  idea  of  ila 
populousnesa,  the  Indian  lustorians  asBert»  that  it  contained  tUrlj 
thousand  shojps  in  which  hetetnnt  was  sold,  and  aizlj  thmisami  sets 
of  musicians  and  singeiSi  who  paid  a  tax  to  government;  Ferisfata, 
translated  by  Dow,  vd.  L  p.  83.  The  third  kingdom  was  Cachemiie. 
l^btssoudi,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  the  first  author  who  mantiqiia  tUi 
paradise  of  India,  of  iduch  he  gives  a  short  but  just  deaeriptioB. 
The  fourth  is  the  kingdom  of  Ouaerate,  which  he  roprosonts  aa  tibs 
greatest  and  most  powerful ;  and  he  ooncuia  with  the  two  Arahiaa 
travelleiB,  in  giving  the  sovereigns  of  it  the  appellation  of  Belhaim. 
What  Massoudi  relates  concerning  India  is  more  worthy  of  notice,  as 
he  himself  had  visited  that  country ;  Notices  et  Eztraits  des  Mum- 
sorits  de  la  Biblioth^ue  du  Roi,  tom.  i  p.  0, 10.  Massoudi  confirms 
vribat  the  two  Arabian  traveUers  relate,  concerning  the  eixtiaordinaiy 
progress  of  the  Inditns  in  astronomioEd  science.  According  to  Ins 
account^  a  temple  was  built  during  the  reign  of  Brahmin,  the  first 
monarch  of  India,  with  twelve  towers,  repraenting  the  twelve  signs 
of  the  sodiac ;  and  in  which  was  delinei^  a  view  of  tU  Uio'stan  as 
they  appear  in  th^  heavens.  In  the  same  reign  was  composed  die 
fimiouB  Sind-Hind,  which  seems  to  be  the  standard  treatise  of  Indisn 
astronomy ;  'Notices,  Ac.  tom.  i.  p.  7.  Another  Arabian  author,  who 
wrote  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  divides  India  into 
three  parts.  The  northern  comprehending  all  the  provinces  on  the 
Indus.  The  middle,  extending  from  Guzerate  to  the  Ganges.  The 
southern,  which  he  denominates  Comar,  from  cape  Comorin.  Notices, 
Ac.  tom.  ii.  p.  46. 

Note  XXXVIII.  Sect.  III.  p.  414. 

The  naval  skill  of  the  Chinese  seems  to  have  been  superior  to  that 
of  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  or  Arabians.  The  course  which  they 
held  from  Canton  to  Siraf,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  gulf,  is 
described  by  their  own  authors.  They  kept  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  shore  until  they  reached  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  then  doubling 
cape  Comorin,  they  sailed  along  the  west  side  of  the  peninsula,  as 
far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  and  thence  steered  along  the  coast  to 
the  place  of  their  destination  ;  Mem.  de  Litterat.  tom.  xxxii.  p.  367. 
Some  authors  have  contended,  that  both  the  Arabians  and  Chinese 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  mariner's  compass,  and  the  use  of  it 
in  navigation ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  in  the  Arabic,  Turkish,  and 
Persian  languages  there  is  no  original  name  for  the  compass.  They 
mmoaaij  call  it  bosola,  the  Italian  name,  which  shows  that  the 
flfdbdge  of  this  useful  instrument  was  communicated  to  them  by 
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There  u  not  one  ainuU  nbaerrAliuu.  of  micient  itaU, 
llw  Anbifuu  on  the  variatiuii  of  tli«  noedlu,  or  atiy  iDstnie- 
livia  it,  for  Hie  aeaiHUaiee  uf  iiavi^tore.  Sir  John 
ne  of  ihe  moet  learueil  and  l>t«t-infonQeil  traveUt're  who 
the  Easi.  having  hwii  ooiisiJiect  iii)on  tliis  point,  returns 
far  ionrar,  "  I  boldly  auttext.  that  liie  Axititini  ure  beholden  bi  ub  fur 
tkk  wonderful  iiutnuiieui.  wltiidi  ih^.v  luid  frum  Europe  u  long  time 
the  Punu;|rui«H  conquests.  For,  finl.  their  compnsscs  ore 
maetXy  like  ttum.  uid  Uio;  Imy  thera  of  Europeans  as  mucii  na  they 
an,  acari'e  daritix  ui  meddle  nith  their  needles  themaeJves.  Scoondlj, 
jt  iti  cettniu  thut  tbt^  ulil  navi^tors  oiitj  coasted  it  aloug,  whiith  I 
fa]Kile  tii  tliKir  wuit  of  this  iiielruaieiit  to  guide  and  JnRtrurt  them  in 
Ae  middle  of  Uie  oi^eun.  We  cannot  pretend  to  aa;  that  they  were 
uf  renturiiig  6a  from  home ;  for  the  Arabians,  the  lirst  navi 
in  tlie  norld.  in  niy  opinion,  at  least  for  the  eastern  seas,  have, 
ttme  oat  of  mind,  wiiled  from  the  bottom  of  the  Red  sea,  all  along 
tba  miaat  of  Africa  ;  and  the  Chinese  have  aliTa3:a  traded  with  Java 
ntd  Bamotra,  wlticii  is  a  very  cousidcrahle  vora^'e.  So  many  islands 
■DJnhalatcd  and  yet  productive,  m  numy  lauds  nuknoini  to  the  people 
1  «]M«li  of,  are  a  proof  that  the  old  navigator^!  had  not  the  art  of  sail- 
km  on  the  main  aea.  I  have  nothing  but  argument  to  offer  touching  ] 
Ika  natter,  having  never  met  with  any  person  in  Persia  or  the  Indian 
to  in&nn  me  when  the  oompuss  «-as  tirat  kuoivn  among  them,  though 
I  mad*  inquiry  of  the  most  learae^l  men  in  both  countries.  I  have 
«3«d  from  the  indies  to  Pervia  in  Indian  ships,  when  uo  European 
W  been  on  board  hut  myself.  The  pilots  were  all  Indians,  and  they 
wed  the  fotOTtatTand  quadrant  for  their  oWrvattona.  'llicsa  instru- 
aona  they  have  from  ua.  and  made  by  oar  artists,  and  they  do  not 
M  llw  IcMt  vary  from  ours,  except  that  the  charnctcni  are  Arabie, 
ilw  Arabians  are  the  moKt  skjtful  nnvigntora  of  all  the  Asiatics  or 
Aftioanai  bul  neither  they  nor  the  Indiana  make  use  of  cliarts;  and 
Aaff  do  BM  much  want  them  ;  some  they  have,  but  they  are  copied 
fron  van,  for  they  are  altogether  ignorant  of  pere[>ective."  Inquiry 
vbaa  the  Uahomedans  hrat  entered  China,  p.  141,  Ac  When 
M.  Niebuhr  vsa  at  Cairo,  he  found  a  mafpiotic  noodle  in  the  poe 
rian  at  *  Hahomedan.  which  served  to  point  out  the  KaalM.  and  b»  ] 
■PM  it  th*  name  of  «I  m^natu,  a  clear  proof  of  its  European  oiign.  ( 
TeygB  M  AnfcM,  torn.  ii.  p.  tott. 

Note  XXXIX.  Sect.  III.  p,  416. 

Bona  banted  men.  Cardan,  Sotliiier.  io.  have  Imagined  that  the 
«aM  BHUTtiina,  partictilarly  deacrilxi-d  by  PUiiy.  Nat.  iJirt.  lib.  suvit. 
nd  OMOoionally  mentiuued  by  Kventt  ancieut  aiithnra.  bntli  (irnek 
■■d  Ranatk  were  the  true  {tarcelatn  uf  Ctiina.     M.  I  Ablw  lo  Bkud 
■■d  U.  Laicbrr  have  cuiniuied  tins  upiniuu.  with  full  as  much 
dHU;  and  ertidition  ua  tlio  sulijrct  merited,  in  two  DissertatiaDa  ■ 
pofalnbed  in  Mt-m-  de  Litlt-'nit.  torn,  xliii.     Frum  ihcm  it  is  eyidcnt  J 
ikot  ibe  vasa  moirliina  « ere  fbrmrd  iif  a  traiw^iarent  i>tanr,  dug  out  t£  1 
Iha  oailil  in  aome  of  tlio  casti^m  pn>vin<-''*  uf  .4j>ja.     TbvMi  wen 
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iIiiitAttid  in  vessels  of  (.-uloured  glass.     As  lioUi  nerc  beautiful  ui4   , 
Tare,  they  were  gold  at  a  very  high  price  to  the  loxurious  citizens  of  1 

Note  XL.  Sr.cT.  Ill-  p-  41i 

The  progress  of  Cbristiaiuty,  and  of  Mahomedoiiism.  both  in 
China  and  India,  is  attested  by  such  evidence  aa  leaves  no  doubt 
with  respect  to  it.  This  evidence  is  collected  by  Assemannus. 
Biblioth.  Orient,  vol.  iv.  p.  437.  4c.  521.  Ac. ;  and  bj  M.  Renaudot. 
in  two  Dissertations  annexed  to  Anciennes  Relations ;  and  by  M.  de 
Is  Croze,  Hist<iire  du  Chrisdanisme  des  Indes.  In  our  onn  age. 
however,  we  know  that  the  number  of  proselytes  to  either  of  these 
religions  is  extremely  small,  especially  in  Inilia.  A  Genloo  conn- 
dern  all  the  distinctions  and  privileges  of  his  caste  as  belon^ng  to 
him  by  an  exclusive  and  incommunicable  riglit.  To  convert,  o 
be  converted,  are  ideas  equally  repugnant  to  the  principles  r 
deeply  rooted  in  his  mind ;  nor  can  either  the  catholic  or  protestwit 
missionariee  in  India  boast  of  havii^  overcome  these  pr^udices, 
except  among  a  few  in  the  lowest  rastes,  or  of  such  as  have  Inrt  , 
their  caste  altogether.  This  last  circumstance  is  a  great  obstacle  to 
the  progress  of  Christianity  in  India.  As  Europeans  eat  the  flesh 
of  that  animnl  which  the  Hindoos  deem  sacred,  and  drink  ii 
liijuDiH,  in  which  pnctices  tbej  ere  imitated  by  the  < 
"""  to  a  level  with  the  Pariars,  (" 
f  men.     Some  cathoUc 

, they  affei:1ed  to   imitate  Uj 

of  Hrins  ot  ftahmim,  and  lefused  to  aasocii 
Parian,  or  to  admit  them  to  the  participation  of  tlie  aocnments. 
But  thia  was  condemned  by  the  apostolic  legate  Tonmon,  as  incon- 
Bistent  with  the  spirit  and  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion ;  Voyage 
anx  Indes  Orientates,  par  M.  Sonnerat,  torn.  i.  p.  58,  note.  Not- 
vrithatanding  the  labours  of  miesionaries  for  upwards  of  two  hundred 
years,  says  a  late  ingenious  writer,  and  the  establishments  of  difTerent 
Christian  nations,  who  sumtort  and  protect  them,  out  of,  i 
one  hundred  millions  of  Hindoos,  there  are  not  twelve  t 
Christians,  and  those  almost  entirely  ditmaUat, 
Bketches  relating  to  the  History,  Religion,  Learning,  and  Maimen 
of  the  Hindoos,  p.  46.  The  number  of  Mahomedans,  or  Moon, 
now  in  Hindostan,  is  supposed  to  be  near  tan  millions  ;  bnt  tlt^  an 
not  the  ordinal  inhabitants  of  the  country,  bnt  the  descendants  of 
adventurers,  who  have  been  pouring  in  oom  Tartary,  Peraia,  and 
Arabia,  ever  since  the  invasion  of  Mahmond  of  Gazna,  a.d.  1003,tbs 
first  Mahomedan  conqueror  of  India.  Orme,  Hist,  of  Military 
Transact,  in  Indostan,  vol.  i.  p.  24.  Herbelot,  Biblioth.  Orient, 
artic.  Oatnaviah.  As  the  manners  of  the  Indians  in  ancient  times 
seem  to  have  been,  in  every  respect,  the  same  with  those  of  the  pre- 
sent age,  it  is  probable,  that  the  Christians  and  Mahomedans,  said 
to  be  so  numerous  in  India  and  China,  were  chiefly  foreigners, 
allured  thither  by  a  lucrative  commerce,  or  their  descendants.  The 
number  of  Mahomedans  in  China  has  been  considerably  increased  by 
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t  firactic«.  common  Bniniig  them,  of  tiuj-ing  ufaildreii  in  yiMn  of 
,  whom  they  edncate  in  th«  MaLomed&n  religion.  HisU 
'  ■  Voyages,  torn.  ri.  p.  357. 

NoTB  XLl.  Sect.  III.  p.  420. 

From  the  Chronirlo  of  Andrew  Dandulo,  Doge  of  Venice,  who 
I IPM*  rtevatml  lo  that  high  slAtion  at  a  time  wheu  his  ■.■ountrymeii  had 
r  ••uJiliuheil  a  regular  iraili'  with  AleKitudria.  and  imported  from  il  all 
i  Ibo  prodiictiotis  of  the  Kimt,  it  waH  natural  to  ei|jecl  some  iufurui- 
"ion  concerning  tJwir  early  trade  with  that  couutrj' :  but.  except 
I  idle  ule  coui-t-ntiiiu  itoiue  Veiietlaii  Mliipu  whii'h  had  (tailed  lo 
VAkJuudria  about  the  year  i^'iS.  I'outnury  to  a  decree  of  the  suiU),  and 
f 'f^ch  otole  tlieiice  ihe  body  of  St.  Mark ;  MunU.  Script.  K«r.  Iial. 
■.  a.  p.  170;  I  Cud  no  olliw  liitit  couceruiug  the 
mnnicatiuu  U^twecn  Uir  two  i-ouutritn*.     On  the  i-outrary,  cir- 
N  occur,  whii'b  nhow  that  lliu  report  of  EuropeaiiH  to  Egypti 
d  almoft  rntiroly  for  some  time.     Prior  to  the  wventli  tuid  ] 
irics.  tlie  gruiiter  part  of  the  piiliHi^  deeds  in  Ibtly,  and  in  J 
triiN)  of  Rumpe,  were  writtirn  upon  paper  fabricuted  of  the  1 
papyriiN ;    but  after  that   period,  ns    Europiiaus   seldom  I 
snuuvd  Ui  tndc  in  Alr.\aiidria,  almoat  all  charters  and  other  deads  1 
'   written   upon   [larchineiii.      Miirat.  Antiq.    Ital.  Mvdii   .£vtt 
'mL  iii.  p.  (^:12.     I  hnvi:  liecu  induced,  both  in  tlie  text  and  in  this 
noUi,  to  slate  ibrsr  pnrtii'ulurs  concerning  the  interruption  of  trade 
between  the  Chrifltiiuix  and  Mahomedanfl  so  fully,  in  order  to  cmrect 
■n  error  intn  which  several  modem  Huthors  have  Eallen,  by  suppotting, 
Idiat  noon  aft«r  rbe  fi0=l  cnnipiest  of  tlie   ralJpbs.  the   trade  willi 
reliimod    into   it*  tinricnt    channels,  and  the  mercbants  of 
mxintHl  with  tlip  iwme  frrodom  as  formerly  to  tlie  ports  of 
aad  Syris. 

Note  XLH.  Sect.  Ill,  p.  423. 


II  of  lliibot.  Fhilos.  Tiwtmot. 


wyi)  Mr.  Slewmrt,  tlut  the  liidifinn  linve 
nderiiig  their  religion  Incntivo,  it  bring 
bujuire  to  carry  with  tliem.  in  their  pilgritnagea  tram 
I  to  the  interior  partja,  pcarln,  rorahi.  xpireii,  nnd  otlttir 
*  Ktjrlcti  of  email  bulk,  which  they  exchange,  on  thoir  retaro, 
._r  gaU-4uKt,  muflk.  and  other  ihingK  of  a  similar  nature,  concealing 
ibHB  eMHilyin  their  bair,  uid  in  the  rlothit  rtmtid  their  middl*.  aarj- 
fain  on.  in  proportion  to  their  iiumben>.  no  incoiwiderahle  traffic  by 
IBM  nouia.     Account  of  the  Kiugdui  '  ~ 

(.  Itiil  pvi  il  p.  inn. 
N'trTBXLIlI.  Silt.  III.  p.  i»0. 
ClAft  to  Um  most  oommodiou*  station  for  trade  in  the  Dlack  mk. 
Uiv  is  tfaa  banda  of  the  Genoe«e,  who  kept  pomaeiiop  of  it  abon  ■ 
B  enUaim,  they  rendered  it  the  tieat  of  an  extenaiTe  and  fl 
I  tanment.     Even  under  all  the  duiadvaiitagea  of  Ita  nil 
B  pnwnt.  lo  the  Turkish  government,  it  omtitioM  to  be  a  }dwe  cf 
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cfiiBiUerable  umle.  Sir  Juhii  Cluu'din,  who  visited  it  a.d,  16T2. 
relaLea,  that  during  his  residence  of  furty  dajs  there,  above  four 
hondred  ships  arrived  at  Caffa,  or  sailed  ironi  it-  Voyages,  i.  18. 
He  observed  there  several  remains  of  Genoese  magnifioeace.  The 
number  of  its  iiihJibitanta,  according  to  M.  Peysonnel.  amounts  still 
to  eighty  thousand.  Coinmerce  de  la  Mer  Noire,  torn.  i.  p.  15.  He 
describes  its  trade  as  very  great. 

Note  XLIV.  Sect.  III.  p.  i3l. 

The  rapacity  and  insolence  of  the  Genoese  settled  in  Constan- 
tinople are  painted  by  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  an  eye-nitness  of  tlieir 
conduct,  in  very  striking  coloiire.  "They,"  says  he.  "noit,"i.  e. 
about  the  year  1.310,  "dreamed  that  they  bad  acquired  the  dominion 
of  the  sea,  and  i;luimed  an  exclusive  right  to  the  trade  of  the  Euxiue, 
prohibiting  the  Greeks  to  sail  to  the  Mceotia,  the  Chersonesus.  or  any 
part  of  the  coast  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  without  a  license 
from  them.  This  eiclu&ion  they  extended  likewise  to  tlio  Venetians, 
and  their  arrogance  proceeded  so  far  as  to  form  a  euheme  of  impo^ng 
a  toil  upon  everj'  vessel  passing  through  the  Bosphorus."  Lib.  xviii. 
c.  3.  §  1. 

KoTE  XLV.  Seot.  Ill,  p.  431, 

A  permission  from  the  pope  was  deemed  so  necessary  to  authorize 
&  commercial  intercourse  with  infidels,  that,  long  after  this  period. 
in  the  year  1454,  Nicholas  T.  in  his  famous  bull  in  favour  of  Prioce 
Henry  of  Portugal,  among  other  privileges,  grants  him  a  license  to 
trade  with  Mahomedaiii^,  and  refers  to  similar  concessions  from  Pcipe 
Martin  V.  and  Eugenitis  to  kings  of  Portugal.  Leibnitz,  Codes 
Jur.  Gent.  Diplomiit.  Pars  L  p.  489. 

Note  XL VI.  Sect.  III.  p.  4SS. 
Neither  Jovius,  the  professed  pan^yrist  of  th«  Medici,  nor  Jo. 
M.  Brutus,  their  detractor,  though  both  mention  the  exorbittBd 
wealth  of  the  family,  explain  the  nature  of  the  trade  by  which  it 
was  acquired.  Even  Machiavel,  whose  genins  deli{^tt«d  in  the 
investigation  of  every  circomBtance  which  contributed  to  aggnitdiia 
or  depnwB  nations,  seems  not  to  have  viewed  the  oommerce  of  hil 
country  as  a  subject  that  merited  any  elnddatioii.  Denina,  who  hu 
entitled  the  first  chapter  of  his  aghteenth  book,  "  The  Origin  ot  tha 
Medici,  and  the  Commencement  of  their  Power  and  Graitdfliir," 
fimiehea  little  information  with  regard  to  the  trade  carried  on  lij 
them.  This  silence  of  so  many  aathtH^  is  a  proof  that  historians  had 
not  yet  begun  to  view  commerce  as  an  object  of  such  impoitanoe  is 
the  poUtical  state  of  nations,  as  to  enter  into  any  detail  concerning 
its  nature  and  effects.  From  the  references  of  different  writers  to 
Scipio  Ammirato,  Istorie  Florentine  ;  to  Fagnini,  Delia  Decimat  ed 
altie  gravezze  delta  Mercatuia  di  Fioreutini,  and  to  Balducci, 
Practica  della  Mercatura,  1  should  imagine  that  something  mere 
satisfactory  might  be  learned  concerning  the  trade  both  of  the 
republic  and  the  family  of  the  Medici ;  but  I  could  not  find  any  of 
theae  books  either  in  Edinburgh  or  in  London. 
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N«TB  XLVII.  Skct.  III.  p.  -133. 

fXinlmitz  has  jiretiervei]  a  curiotu  paper,  confjuiiing  the  inslructloiiB 
Tihe  republic  of  Flonnce  to  the  two  awbasxadors  sent  te  thesolilnn 
I  >'gyi>t,  ill  ordiT  to  iit^tiate  ibis  treaty  with  him,  together  with 
•  report  of  these  iimUiut!<iuloi^  on  their  return.  The  great  object  of 
I  rvnahltc  was,  ig  <il>taiti  liberty  of  inuling  in  nil  p«rts  of  the 
'^juis  ^omiiiionn,  upon  the  same  terms  with  the  Venetinns.  The 
f  pririleges  which  ihej  solicited,  were  ;  1.  A  perfect  freedom  of 
nisuon  into  eveiy  port  IwToiiging  to  the  solilan,  prwteetion  while 
r  Mmtinned  in  it,  and  liberty  of  departure  at  what  time  they 
a.  Permission  to  have  a  consul,  with  the  same  rights  and 
i-tiim  ad  those  of  the  Vciieliaiis ;  and  liliorty  to  build  a  church, 
rrhmise.  and  a  bntJi,  in  evory  plaoo  where  they  wutled.  3.  11111* 
J  vhoubt  not  pay  fur  (;oo"i«  ini|)oned  or  export^Hi  higher  duties 
n  men  jmiit  by  the  Venetians.  4.  That  the  eflecte  of  any  Flo- 
rentine who  died  in  tJie  dominions  of  the  soldan  should  bo  consigned 
to  the  oinnnl.  i.  That  the  eold  and  silver  coin  of  Fbrenue  should 
be  received  in  (mymcnla.  All  theoe  privileges,  which  show  on  what 
equal  «itd  li>>erKl  Urnm  Christinns  aud  Maliomedana  now  carritid  on 
tndc,  the  nori-iitini^  obtained  :  but,  from  t]ie  causes  mentioned  in 
tbe  tnt,  they  stiii  iioror  to  have  acquire  any  rousidenible  sharg 
'  L  the  oonunercv  with  India.  Leiboitz,  Mauiotisa  (Jod.  Jur.  Gent. 
I.  Pars  altera,  p.  169. 

Note  XLVIH.  Sect.  III.  p.  438. 

PTIu  eaatem  pnrtM  of  Asia  are  nnw  en  coinjdetely  explored,  that 
W  &nt  imjierfei-t  occonnta  of  them,  by  Marco  Pulo.  altracl  little 
Wthai  attuntinn  »hii'h  «a«  originally  exeileil  by  the  publication  of 
nil  tnvebi :  and  komo  cir(nun<itAncea  in  his  narrrttive  lia<re  indured 
dMcnmt  ButlKJrii  l'>  jiiMtify  thia  neglect,  by  calling  in  qneatiou  tlia 
inufa  of  wlai  he  rulatev.  aad  even  to  asmrrt  that  he  luul  nerer  visited 
thn*tt  iTonntriea  whirh  he  pretend*  W  dewril*.  He  iloe«  noi,  aay 
iber.  Mcertain  tlie  pomtinn  a(  any  one  pUee,  by  specifying  iu 
longilode  or  laliludi;.  He  gives  tiaine*  to  provineea  and  cities, 
partieularlr  in  bin  ilourigition  of  Cntliny.  which  have  do  TeM<mblano« 
In  ihoM  which  tliey  now  luair.  Wo  mny  otserve.  however,  titat  aa 
Mano  I\^  M«nw  U>  have  horn,  in  no  di'i^nw.  a  man  of  Bcimice,  it 
WM  not  In  I*  (Txperinl  that  he  ahould  tix  the  pokition  of  places 
wilb  f(»n(traphiriil  acrnraey.  Ai  be  tmvflb^d  thrniifih  Chitia,  either 
in  iha  nite  nf  th''  great  khan,  or  in  tmwution  of  bin  ordcra.  it 
u  Bfubsble  that  the  nntnN  which  he  kivci  to  dill'erent  pruviuoea  and 
etiM*,  an  tlWian  by  which  they  wrm  hnmwn  to  the  Tarlun'  in  whoas 
■orries  he  w«»,  not  thrir  nriginal  Chin""-  nainrn.  Some  tnac«tw 
MM  which  IniT"  l*on  nbwjrvwl  in  die  relation  of  hi«  tmvelt.  may 
^•reountnl  fur.  by  attending  M  cue  rirciini»Mnra.  that  it  waa  not 
ipibed  from  a  regular  jonnial.  vihicli.  prrliap*,  the  t iHuitndea  in 
na,  dnring  sin-h  a  lung  asrieK  ijf  siUantiirni,  did  not  per- 
^keep,  or  lo  pmsene.     It  waa  rontposod  after  hit  return 
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to  bis  native  country,  and  chiefly  from  recollection.  But,  notwith- 
standing this  disadvantage,  his  account  of  those  regions  of  the  East, 
towards  which  my  inquiries  have  been  directed,  contains  information 
with  respect  to  several  particulars  altogether  unknown  in  Europe  at 
that  time,  the  accuracy  of  which  is  now  fully  confirmed.  Mr.  Mars- 
den,  whose  accuracy  and  discernment  are  well  known,  traces  his 
description  of  the  island  which  he  calls  Java  Minor,  evidently 
Sumatra;  from  which  it  is  apparent  that,  as  Marco  Polo  had  re- 
sided a  considerable  time  in  that  island,  he  had  examined  some  parts 
with  care,  and  had  inquired  with  diligence  concerning  others.  Hist 
of  Sumat.  p.  i^8l.  I  shall  mention  some  other  particulars  with 
respect  to  India,  which,  though  they  relate  to  matters  of  no  great 
consequence,  afford  the  best  proof  of  his  having  visited  diese 
countries,  and  of  his  having  observed  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  people  with  attention.  He  gives  a  distinct  account  of  the 
nature  and  preparation  of  sago,  the  principal  article  of  subsistence 
among  all  the  nations  of  Mala3ran  race,  and  he  brought  the  first 
specimen  of  this  singular  production  to  Venice.  Ramus,  lib.  iii. 
c.  16.  He  takes  notice,  likewise,  of  the  general  custom  of  chewing 
betel,  and  his  description  of  the  mode  of  preparing  it  is  the  same 
with  that  stUl  in  use.  Ramus.  Viaggi,  i.  p.  55,  D.  56,  B.  He  even 
descends  into  such  detail  as  to  mention  the  peculiar  manner  of 
feeding  horses  in  India,  which  still  continues.  Ramus,  p.  53,  F. 
What  is  of  greater  importance,  we  learn  from  him,  that  the  trade 
with  Alexandria  continued,  when  he  travelled  through  India,  to 
be  carried  on  in  the  same  manner  as  I  conjectured  it  to  have  been 
in  ancient  times.  The  commodities  of  the  East  were  still  brought 
to  the  Malabar  coast  by  vessels  of  the  country,  and  conveyed  thence, 
together  witli  pepper  and  other  productions  peculiar  to  that  part  of 
India,  by  ships  which  arrived  by  the  Red  sea.  Lib.  iii.  c.  27. 
Tliis,  perhaps,  may  account  for  the  superior  quality  which  SanuJo 
ascribes  to  the  goods  brought  to  the  coast  of  Syria  from  the  Persian 
gulf,  above  those  imported  into  Egypt  by  the  Red  sea.  The  former 
were  chosen  and  purclui-sed  in  the  places  where  they  grew,  or  where 
they  w^ere  manufactured,  by  the  merchants  of  Persia,  who  still  con- 
tinued their  voyages  to  every  part  of  the  East ;  while  the  Egyptian 
merchants  in  making  up  their  cargoes,  depended  upon  the  assort- 
ment of  goods  brought  to  the  Malabar  coast  by  the  natives.  To 
some  persons  in  his  own  age,  what  Msirco  Polo  related  concerning 
the  numerous  armies  and  immense  revenues  of  the  eastern  princes, 
appeared  so  extravagant,  though  perfectly  consonant  to  what  we  now 
know  concerning  the  population  of  China,  and  the  wealth  of  Indostan, 
tbat  they  gave  him  the  name  of  Messer  Marco  MUioni.  Prefaz.  de 
Ramus,  p.  4.  But  among  persons  better  informed,  the  reception  he 
met  Nvith  was  very  different.  Columbus,  as  well  as  the  men  of 
science  with  whom  be  corresponded,  placed  such  confidence  in  the 
veracity  of  liis  relations,  that  upon  them  the  speculations  and  theories, 
which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  were,  in  a  great 
measure,  founded.     Life  of  Columbus  bv  his  Son,  c.  7  and  8. 
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Note  XLIX.  Skct.  III.  p.  443. 

_  —  —  .. —  .iO\,  Joanna  of  Sitvarre,  the  wife  of  Philip  le  B«l. 
I^Ltng  of  FrsDce.  baviiig  Wn  somu  duys  iii  Bnigw,  was  so  much 
1  «inick  with  the  grandeur  ami  wcitltb  of  that  uity.  and  ptulit^ukrlj 
I  ,vith  the  Bpleiulid  appuamnc^  of  thu  riti/ena'  wivea,  that  she  was 
■.■ovad.  saja  Guicuiurdini.  by  female  envy  to  exulaim  with  iudignar 
"  I  thought  that  1  had  been  the  oulj  queen  here,  but  1  tind 
ire  many  hundreds  more."     Dettcriz.  de'  PaeKi  Ba-wi.  p.  108. 

Note  L.  Sect.  III.  p.  444. 

>  History  of  the  Reigw  of  Charles  V.  Vol  I.  p.  109,  I  oli- 
I,  that,  during  the  war  excited  by  the  fatnoua  league  of  Cana- 
'jle  Charles  VIII.  of  France  could  not  procure  money  at  a 
mioin  than  forty-two  per  cent.,  the  Venetians  raised  wliat 
'  at  five  per  cent.  But  this,  I  imagine,  is  not  to 
he  usual  commercial  rate  of  interest  at  that  period. 
K  TOluntary  and  public-spirited  effort  of  the  citizens,  iu  order 
»  MqipoTt  their  country  at  a  dangerous  crisis.  Of  such  laudahla 
union*,  there  are  several  striking  instances  in  the  histot^'  of  thf  J 
JMpaldic.  In  the  year  1379,  when  the  Genoese,  after  obtaining  s  1 
~  I  tiaval  rictorf  over  the  Veneuans.  were  ready  to  attack  theor 
_  ;■],  the  citizens,  by  a  voluntary  contribution,  enabled  the  Muale 
|»  fit  ovt  such  a  powerful  armament  a8  saved  their  country.  Sabel- 
Ukw,  HLrt.  Rer,  Venet.  dec.  ii,  lib.  vi.  p.  »K5.  990.  li>  the  war 
with  Forrara.  which  began  in  the  year  I&TQ.  the  senate  relying  upon 
lb«  attachinciit  of  tltc  citizena  to  their  counti7,  required  them  b»  ■ 
tring  all  their  gold  and  ulver  plate,  and  jewels,  into  the  nublit  i 

/.  upon  promise  of  paying  the  value  of  them  at  the  conclusion 
■  al  th«  war.  with  five  per  cent,  of  interest :  and  this  requisition  ww 
tSmnpIied  with  cheerfully.  Petr.  Cyninuo  de  Bello  Ferrar.  ap.  M  urat. 
Bor^  Iter.  lul.  vol,  ui.  p.  1016. 

NoTK  LI.     Sect.  Ill,  p.  414. 

•    Two  Euta  may  be  mentiuned  as  pntofH  uf  an  extraordinarr  eiten- 

'  a  of  the  Venetian  trade  at  this  periml. 1.  There  is  in  liymer's 

wmt  C<illectiiin  a  aeries  of  gnnta  from  the  kingw  of  England,  «f 
iriv)le);es  and  immniiitiea  to  V<rnetian  nn-rcluutta  trading  fa|  I 
,  aa  well  as  several  commercial  Ir^nlim  with  the  repuhUe^  I 
tch  pbtinly  indicate  n  conaiderablv  itirrenxe  uf  tlieir  traniactions  In 
Ht  eminlry.    These  are  mi-ntioned  in  their  ordwf  by  Mr.  Anderwin, 
_  I  whoM)  patient  industry  and  oonnd  undentanding  every  peraon 
llnagad  tn  any  eommereial  resdarch  must  Iiave  felt  hiniuelf  greatly 

twmitod  on  ntony  nccaxions. 3.  The  eiitablisbment  of  a  bank  t^ 

aobtte  aatbority,'  the  rivdit  of  wliich  was  founded  uu  that  of  tM  J 
Smb.  In  an  age  and  nation  ao  w«II  Bii|uai>ited  witli  the  advanta^a  I 
wbieh  Mounem)  derives  from  thu  inatitnlion  uf  Wiks  it  ia  unnecMt  1 
fla  MtnmonUc  litem,     Mervonlili-  inuiMiu-tioiw  niunt  have  beeil 
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numerous  and  extensive  before  the  utility  of  such  an  institution 
could  be  fully  perceived,  or  the  principles  of  trade  could  be  so  fully 
understood  as  to  form  the  regulations  proper  for  conducting  it  with 
success.  Venice  may  boast  of  having  given  the  first  example  to 
Europe  of  an  establishment  altogether  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and 
which  is  the  pride  of  the  modem  commercial  system.  The  consti- 
tution of  the  bank  of  Venice  was  originally  founded  on  such  just 
principles,  that  it  has  served  as  a  model  in  the  establishment  of  banks 
in  other  countries,  and  the  administration  of  its  afBurs  has  been  con- 
ducted with  so  much  integrity,  that  its  credit  has  never  been  shaken. 
I  cannot  specify  the  precise  year  in  which  the  bank  of  Venice  was 
estabUshed  by  a  law  of  the  state.  Anderson  supposes  it  to  have 
been  a.d.  1157.  Chron.  Deduct,  vol.  i.  p.  84.  Sandi,  Stor.  Civil. 
Venez.  part  II.  vol.  ii.  p.  768 ;  part.  III.  vol.  ii.  p.  892. 

Note  LII.  Sect.  III.  p.  446. 

An  Italian  author  of  good  credit,  and  a  diligent  inquirer  into  the 
ancient  history  of  its  different  governments,  affirms,  that  if  the 
several  states  which  traded  in  the  Mediterranean  had  united  toge- 
ther, Venice  alOne  would  have  been  superior  to  them  all,  in  naval 
power,  and  in  extent  of  commerce.  Denina,  Revolutions  d'ltalie, 
traduites  par  I'Abbe  Jardin,  lib.  xviii.  c.  6,  torn.  vi.  p.  339.  About 
the  year  1420,  the  Doge  Mocenigo  gives  a  view  of  the  naval  force 
of  the  republic,  which  confirms  this  decision  of  Denina.  At  that 
time  it  consisted  of  three  thousand  trading  vessels,  of  various  dimen- 
sions, on  board  wliich  were  employed  seventeen  thousand  sailors; 
of  three  hundred  ships  of  greater  force,  manned  by  eight  thousand 
sailors  ;  and  of  forty-five  large  galeasses,  or  cai*racks,  navigated  by 
eleven  thousand  sailors.  In  public  and  private  arsenals  sixteen 
thousand  carpenters  were  employed.  Mar.  Sanuto,  Vite  de*  Duchi 
di  Venezia,  ap.  Mur.  Script.  Rer.  Ital.  vol.  xxii.  p.  959. 

Note  LIII.  Sect.  III.  p.  459. 

When  we  take  a  view  of  the  form  and  position  of  the  habitable 
parts  of  Asia  and  Africa  we  shall  see  good  reasons  for  considering 
the  camel  as  the  most  useful  of  all  the  animals  over  which  the  in- 
habitants of  these  great  continents  have  acquired  dominion.  In  both, 
some  of  the  most  fertile  districts  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
such  extensive  tracts  of  barren  sands,  the  seats  of  desolation  and 
drought,  as  seem  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  comrauuication  between 
them.  But  as  the  ocean,  wliich  appears,  at  first  view,  to  be  placed 
as  an  insuperable  barrier  between  difi'erent  regions  of  the  earth,  lias 
been  rendered,  by  navigation,  subsenient  to  their  mutual  inter- 
course ;  so,  by  means  of  the  camel,  which  the  Arabians  emphatically 
call  the  ship  of  th^  desert,  the  most  dreary  w«astes  are  traversed,  and 
the  nations  which  they  disjoin  are  enabled  to  trade  with  one  an- 
other. Those  painfiU  journeys,  impracticable  by  any  otlier  animal, 
the  camel  performs  with  astonishing  dispatch.  Under  heavy  bur- 
dens of  six,  seven,  and  eight  hundred  weight,  tliey  can  continue  their 
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»  durini;  a  long  pt^riod  of  time,  wilh  little  food  or  rent,  and 
I  wiiluiut  tusliii);  water  fur  eight  or  nine  Aayn.  By  the 
triae  economy  of  Providenre,  tht*  ctinie!  seems  formed  of  purpi«e  to 
b«  the  beast  of  burden  in  tbo«e  regions  where  he  is  plar«d,  and 
wbere  bis  serrice  is  most  muited.  In  all  the  districts  of  Asia  and 
Africft,  where  deserts  are  most  frequent  and  extensive,  the  camel 
abiinods.  This  is  liis  jiniper  stAtiun.  and  bejoiid  this  the  sphere 
hi*  actirtty  does  not  extend  far.  He  drciids  alike  tlie  excesses 
haU  and  of  cold,  and  does  not  agree  even  with  the  mild  climate 
our  temporate  zone.  As  the  first  tra<le  in  Indian  commmHtiex, 
whidi  we  have  anj  authentic  account,  va»  carried  on  br  means 
caincla,  (Jtmeeis,  ixxvii.  -26,  and  as  it  is  by  employing  them  that  the 
conr«7Knr«  of  these  commodities  baa  been  so  wSiely  eiit«aded  over 
Asia  and  Africa,  thn  panicnlare  which  I  have  montioned  contienung 
this  singular  animnl  appmred  Ut  me  nereiwiry  towards  illustmting 
thii  put  of  my  subject.  If  any  of  my  readere  desire  more  full  in- 
f'Wtnation,  and  wish  to  know  how  the  ingenuity  and  art  of  man  have 
wcmtdcd  the  intentions  of  nature  in  training  the  nmel.  from  hia 
biith,  for  that  life  of  exertion  and  hanlithip  to  which  he  is  destined, 
be  may  consult  Ilixloire  Naturelle,  by  M.  le  ComU'  do  BuOon.  artic. 
(3tatiuau  fit  DromoAain,  one  of  the  mo«t  eloquent,  and.  as  far  as  I 
na  Jndgo  from  examining  the  authorities  which  he  has  quoted,  one 
at  the  moat  accurate.  diMcriptions  f^veo  by  tliat  c^lebrat^  writer. 
M.  Volnoy,  whose  accuracy  is  wt'U  known,  give«  a  description  of  ths 
manner  in  which  the  camel  performs  its  journeys,  which  may  be 
agTWable  to  some  of  my  readers.  "  In  travoUiag  through  the  desert, 
euDcIs  are  chiefly  emwloyed.  becauw  they  cousums  Utile,  and  carry 
a  greu  load.  Him  ordinary  burden  is  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
poonda :  his  food,  wliatever  is  givvu  him,  atnw.  lhi«lles.  the  slonea 
c(  datea,  beaiia,  barley,  &e.  With  a  pound  of  food  a  day.  and  a< 
mud)  walOT.  be  will  trnvel  for  wol-Us.  In  tin;  jouruey  from  Cairo  to 
Suis,  wliich  ta  forty  or  forty-Hii  honn>,  they  neither  eat  nor  drink : 
bat  tb«t«  long  bsts,  if  ofi«n  r«pi<ai<Nl,  wenr  them  (mt  Their  dmuaI 
nte  of  travelling  ia  very  slow,  luutllv  above  two  miles  an  hour ;  it  ia 
vain  to  push  them,  they  will  not  qniuken  their  pace,  but,  if  allowed 
■one  abort  rest,  they  will  travel  fifteen  or  eighteen  hoora  a  day." 
Voyage.  U>m.  ii.  p.  383. 

NoTB  LIV,  Skct.  m.  p.  4M. 

In  cedar  lo  give  an  adeqnate  idea  of  tha  cxt«QsiTa  drcnUtion  of 
Indian  oommoditiM  by  land-cairiage,  it  would  be  neMwnary  to  tiM« 
Ihn  routa,  and  \a  estimate  the  number  of  the  variotia  eanvana  by 
iriudi  tboy  are  conveyed.  Could  this  be  executed  with  aceuncy,  it 
woold  be  a  curious  aubject  c^  geographical  roMafch.  as  woU  as  a 
tnioatiU  addition  to  commercial  hitiloiy.  Though  it  is  inmn>i<rtffnt 
with  the  brvrily  which  1  have  uniformly  studied  in  oondticting  this 
Diaouiutitm,  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  so  great  Itmglh,  it  may  bo  pro- 
par  MR,  for  illustrating  this  pan  of  my  snbjeci,  to  take  nich  a  view 
~n  t<*o  camraus  wliich  viiit  Mecca,  as  may  cnabl*  my  rc*d«n  to 
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estimate  more  justly  the  magnitude  of  their  commercial  transactions. 
The  first  is  the  caravan  which  takes  its  departure  from  Cairo  in 
Egypt,  and  the  other  from  Damascus  in  Syria ;  and  I  select  these, 
both  because  they  are  the  most  considerable,  and  because  they  are 
described  by  authors  of  undoubted  credit,  who  had  the  best  oppor- 
tunities of  receiving  full  information  concerning  them.  The  former 
is  composed  not  only  of  pilgrims  from  every  part  of  Egypt,  but  of 
those  which  arrive  from  all  the  small  Mahomedan  states  on  the 
African  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  empire  of  Morocco,  and 
even  from  the  negro  kingdoms  on  the  Atlantic.  When  assembled, 
the  caravan  consists  at  least  of  fifty  thousand  persons,  and  the  number 
of  camels  employed  in  carrying  water,  provisions,  and  merchandise, 
is  still  greater.  The  journey,  which,  in  going  from  Cairo,  and  re- 
turning thither,  is  not  completed  in  less  than  a  himdred  days,  is 
performed  wholly  by  land;  and  as  the  route  lies  mostly  through 
sandy  deserts,  or  barren  miinhabited  wilds,  which  seldom  afford  any 
subsistence,  and  where-  often  no  sources  of  water  can  be  found,  the 
pilgrims  always  undergo  much  fatigue,  and  sometimes  must  endure 
incredible  hardships.  An  early  and  good  description  of  this  caravan 
is  published  by  Hakluyt,  vol.  ii.  p.  20*2,  &o.  Maillet  has  entered 
into  a  minute  and  curious  detail  with  regard  to  it ;  Descript.  de 
TEgypte,  part  ii.  p.  212,  &c.  Pococke  has  given  a  route,  together 
with  die  length  of  each  day's  march,  which  he  received  from  a  per- 
son who  had  been  fourteen  times  at  Mecca,  vol.  i.  pp.  188,  261,  &c. 
The  caravan  from  Damascus,  composed  of  pilgrims  from  almost  every 
province  of  the  Turkish  empire,  is  little  ini'erior  to  the  former  in 
number,  and  the  commerce  which  it  carries  on  is  hardly  less 
valuable.  Voyage  de  Vohiey,  torn.  ii.  p.  251,  &c.  D'Ohsson,  Tabl. 
Gener.  de  TEmpire  Othom.  III.  p.  275,  &c.  This  pilgrimage  was 
performed  in  the  year  1741,  by  Khqjeh  Abdulkurren,  whom  1  for- 
merly mentioned,  Note  V.  p.  561.  He  gives  the  usual  route  from 
Damascus  to  Mecca,  comj)uted  by  hours,  the  common  mode  of 
reckoning  a  journey  in  the  East  through  countries  little  frequented. 
According  to  the  most  moderate  estimate,  the  distance  between  the 
two  cities,  by  liis  account,  must  be  above  a  thousand  miles  ;  a  great 
part  of  the  journey  is  through  a  desert,  and  the  pilgrims  not  only 
endure  much  fatigue,  but  are  often  exposed  to  great  danger  from 
the  wild  Ambs.  Memoirs,  p.  114,  &c.  It  is  a  singular  proof  of  the 
predatory  spirit  of  the  Arabs,  that  although  all  their  independent 
tribes  are  zealous  Mahoraedans,  yet  they  make  no  scruple  of  plunder- 
ing the  caravans  of  pilgrims,  while  engaged  in  performing  one  of  the 
most  indispensable  duties  of  their  religion.  A  remarkiible  instance 
of  this  occurred  in  the  year  1757.  Travels  through  Cvprus,  Syria, 
&c.,  by  Abbe  Mariti,  vol.  ii.  p.  117,  &c.  Engl.  Tmnslation.  Great 
as  these  caravans  are,  we  must  not  suppose  that  all  the  pilgrims  who 
visit  Mecca  belong  to  them  ;  such  considerable  adchtions  are  received 
from  the  extensive  dominions  of  Persia,  from  ever}'  province  of  lu- 
dostan,  and  the  countries  to  the  east  of  it,  from  Abyssinia,  from  various 
states  on  the  southern  coast  of  Africa,  and  from  all  parts  of  Arabia, 
that  when  the  whole  are  assembled  they  have  been  computed  to  amount 
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win  two  kuiiilrml  tlma-niiil.  In  Home  jrcurs  tlie  nuinbt'r  is  furtlter 
inrreii»cd  )i,T  Hiuull  ImiuIh  uf  jiilfjriius  tram  )ieveral  int^riur  pnivhuws 
nf  Afrioi,  the  nuiaes  aud  gibmlious  of  wbich  are  just  beginuui);  to  (•a 
kiuiwn  in  Llurope.  Fur  l)iis  bint  fact  we  are  iudebted  to  tlie  Associa- 
tion for  Proinotini;  I}m  Discovery  of  tko  Interior  Parts  of  AfricA, 
fonnt^  lij  Mdiio  Itritiiili  gfUtleinen,  upon  principleH  so  libeml,  nnri 
with  views  do  public-spirited,  na  do  bunour  to  tbemselvea  aud  lo  their 
eunnuy.      Piuceediu^^,  &c.  p.  ITi. 

In  iho  R«[iort  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Coundl  on  the 
Slarv  Tntde,  other  particuliurs  are  coutained  :  and  it  a|>pe&t^  that 
tbe  cnmnierce  conied  on  by  cftravans  iu  the  inl«rinr  puU  of  Africa 
in  not  only  widely  extende<l,  but  of  coiisidemlil(>  value,  llcmidei)  tlio 
pnU  eiunviui  whioh  pret^eeds  ta  Cairo,  aiid  is  joined  by  Mahumedau 
p4l|irinis  ttrym  every  piut  of  Africa,  therp  are  caravaiw  which  have  no 
utii«Nrt  but  cuiiimerce.  which  set  out  from  Fez,  Algiers,  Tunis,  Tripoli, 
tad  other  states  on  the  ses'coast,  and  penciraio  far  into  the  interior 
eoatMj.  Som«  of  (hem  take  no  Im8  than  ttftj  days  to  reach  the 
plaM  of  their  destination ;  and,  as  Uie  medium  of  tlieir  nle  of  tnivel- 
aa((  amy  be  estimated  at  about  eighteen  miles  a-day.  tlie  extent  of 
ibeir  jonmer  may  be  easily  L-uiuputed.  As  both  tlie  time  of  their 
untKt,  and  Uteir  route,  are  known,  they  are  met  by  tlie  jieople  of  all 
\bc  ruuutriei  tliruu|;h  which  tliey  inivel.  who  tmde  wiui  them. 
iDdian  goods  of  L-very  kind  fiirro  n  considenble  article  ui  lliis  tnUliii. 
in  DKchoiigc  for  which  tlie  ftiief  commodity  tliev  con  ^ive  ni  slaves. 
r«n  *i. 

An  the  journefR  of  the  ntrnvnns,  which  are  purely  commercial, 
4o  not  roinm>'nr«  ut  KlAtfd  mmmhis,  and  U>«ir  routes  vary  ncoonling 

IdM  conveniwm^tT  or  (aacy  of  tJie  menliants  of  whom  tlwy  are  com- 
nd,  ■  dcwriplion  cunnot  be  ifivcn  of  ihfin  with  the  lume  ilcgroe 
•ccnncy  as  of  tlic  groat  caravans  which  visit  Moccn.  Bnt  l>y 
ndiBg  to  the  ai-cotintit  of  some  authore,  aiid  the  ocoMional  hint« 
Kbrra,  sufilcient  information  may  be  ^thered  to  aatiBfy  u».  that 
I  oTOulatioii  of  eastern  flootla  by  these  canvans  is  very  eiien- 
B.  Tbe  same  intercoume  wtucli  was  anciently  kf^t  an  by  the 
itineeo  iu  llie  north-east  of  Ahis  with  IndoHtan  and  China,  and 
wlikk  I  formerly  deficribed.  still  siilislBtn.  Among  all  llic  numerous 
tnhci  af  Tartani.  even  of  thone  which  retain  llieir  pantoral  manners 
ta  graiieat  purity,  the  d^maud  for  the  productions  of  tliese  two 

EltriM  in  vrry  considrrable.  Voyi^es  do  Pallaa.  torn.  i.  p.  8117. 
bim.  ii.  n.  4li2.  In  nrdrr  to  eiipply  them  with  these,  canvaaa 
out  annuj^ly  frum  Kochiir.  (lUkluvl^  vol-  i.  y-  H'^'X).  Samarcaod. 
MA,  and  setenl  other  plnces.  and  rclnni  with  lar^e  nunuen  of 
Ivfan  and  Chinexc  Unndx.  Hut  tbe  tmdr  carried  on  trtwecrn  Huinia 
and  Chinft,  in  thia  {lart  of  A<iii.  la  by  fur  the  mowt  exienolve  and 
fcMt  koatm.     Some  connrfxion  of  ihix  kind,  it  ii  probnlite,  w«*  koi>t 

Xbgt^et'U  them  from  the  earliest  period,  but  it  incnaued  oroBtly 
f  lb*  inierinr  pnrtM  of  lUisiia  were  rr-ndercd  murr  Ncc«Mibl«  liy 
Uw  «anqar-*lM  of  Zin^is  KImu  and  Tamerlane.,  '{"ho  eonunerciol 
iMtiniis  of  Kurope  were  so  well  scquainteil  with  the  moile  nfronyin); 
tm  Utis  tnde,  that  soou  afi«r  tliu  Portnguese  had  opened  tbe  com. 

Am.  vol.  II.  Q  Q 
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monintioii  with  the  East  br  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  m  atteiiipt 
ims  made,  in  oider  to  diminiBh  the  admotagea  idnoi  tfaej  derived 
horn  ihm  diseorerr,  to  prsrafl  on  die  BoHaJana  to  eoufej  Indiaii  and 
Chinese  oommoditiea  throng  die  vkde  extent  of  didr  empin, 
paidr  hr  famd-caixiage  and  paitlf  hj  neana  of  nanrigalde  men^  to 
aome'  pott  on  the  Baltic,  mm  wtksb.  thej  nd^  be  distiiboted 
throng  ereiT  part  of  Enrape.  Ranwitio,  Baoeolte  di  Vii^ggi,  toI.  L 
p.  374,  B.  UisL  da  Commerce  do  k  Bnaaie,  par  M.  Sdneder, 
torn,  i  p.  13,  14.  Tfaia  acbeme,  too  great  Cor  the  monaich  then  on 
the  throne  of  Boaaia  to  euij  into  exeeotion,  waa  rendered  ptactioalile 
hj  the  oonqneetB  of  Ivan  BaaOofvitx,  and  die  genhn  of  Peter  the 
Great.  Though  die  capitab  of  the  two  empirea  nere  aitnated  at  die 
immense  distance  of  six  tfaooaand  three  hundred  and  aeienty-ei^ 
miles  from  eadi  other,  and  the  roote  hj  for  above  foor  hnndbred 
miles  throng  an  nninhabited  desert,  (Bdla  Tmvda,  voL  ii.  p.  167.) 
eamnuis  tmvelled  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Bnt  thoai^  it  had 
been  wripnlued,  when  this  interoourae  waa  estabKehed,  that  die 
nomber  of  persons  in  each  caraTan  shoold  not  exceed  two  hnndred, 
and  thon^  thej  were  shat  np  within  the  waUs  of  a  caravansend 
daring  the  short  time  they  were  soflfered  to  remain  in  Pekin,  and 
were  allowed  to  deal  only  with  a  few  merclianta,  to  whom  a  mfnio- 
poly  of  the  trade  with  them  had  been  grmted ;  yet,  notwidntanding 
all  these  restraints  and  precautions,  the  jealoas  Tigilanoe  with  ^diich 
die  Chinese  goTenmient  eiclades  foreignen  from  a  free  interooarBe 
with  its  subjects,  was  alarmed,  and  die  admissum  <^  the  BussiBn 
caraTsns  into  the  empire  was  soon  prohibited.  After  Tarious  nego- 
tiations, an  expedient  was  at  length  devised,  by  which  the  advantages 
of  mutual  commerce  were  secured,  without  infringing  the  cautious 
arrangements  of  Chinese  policy.  On  the  boundazy  of  tbe  two 
empires,  two  small  towns  were  built  almost  contiguous.  Kiachta 
inhabited  bv  Russians,  and  Maimatschin  bv  Chinese.  To  these  all 
the  marketable  productions  of  their  respective  countries  are  brought 
by  the  subjects  of  each  empire  :  and  the  furs,  the  linen  and  wooUen 
cloth,  the  leather,  the  glass,  &c..  of  Russia,  are  exchanged  for  the 
silk,  tbe  cotton,  the  tea,  tbe  rice,  the  toys,  Ax.,  of  China.  By  some 
well-judged  concessions  of  the  sovereign  now  seated  on  the  tlunone  of 
Russia,  whose  enlarged  mind  is  superior  to  the  illiberal  maxims  of 
many  of  her  predecessors,  this  trade  is  rendered  so  flourishing,  that 
its  amount  amiually  is  not  less  than  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  and  it  is  the  only  trade  which  China  carries  on  almost 
entirely  by  barter.  Mr.  Cox,  in  his  account  of  the  Russian  dis- 
coveries, lias  collected,  iKith  his  usual  attention  and  discernment, 
evennhing  relative  to  this  branch  of  trade,  the  nature  and  extent  of 
which  were  little  known  in  Europe.  Part  ii.  chap.  ii.  iii.  iv.  Nor  is 
Kiachta  the  only  place  where  Russia  receives  Chinese  and  Indian 
commodities.  A  considerable  supply  of  both  is  brought  by  caravans 
of  independent  Tartars  to  Orenburg,  on  the  river  Jaik :  Voyage  de 
Pullas,  torn.  i.  p.  355,  Ac,  to  Troitzkaia,  on  the  river  Oui,  and  to  other 
places  which  I  might  mention.  I  have  entered  into  this  long  detail 
concerning  the  mode  in  which  the  productions  in  India  and  China 
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■  diriLUli^  tlimugh  Russia,  a»  it  affords  tlio  moet  §trikiiig  inKl«iice 
Cknowof  die  greut  exteDt  to  wUich  i-sluable  commodities  maj  bo 
"  scycd  hj-  ki)<l-caiTiage. 

Note  LV.  Sect.  IV.  p.  464. 

Th«  only  voynge  of  diacoverf  in  iho  Atlautio  oceaii  tonruik  tlia 
Ipntb,  by  uiy  of  tBe  aitcieiit  commercial  aunee  in  the  Muilit^rraneui. 
■  timt  of  Hanno,  uiulertakea  by  order  of  the  republic  of  Cftrtliage. 
•  «itiMtion  of  thst  city,  so  mucli  nearur  the  btraitA  llian  Tyro, 
k,  and  the  other  »«nM  of  ancient  tnule  wliioh  lutve  been 
1,  ga*e  it  nior^  iuiiiiediaid  acccsi  to  ili6  t>ctHiu ;  ilut  cir- 
),  together  with  tliu  vurioiu  settlements  which  lite  Carthag- 
inuuis  had  made  in  dill'ereut  provinces  uf  Sgniii.  naUiruIly  snt^estud 
to  them  thi»  enieriviae.  awl  affunW  tlicin  the  prosjiect  of  coDsider- 
Mm  advantagea  from  tis  sur^-ess.  Tlie  voyngo  of  Huiuo,  itist«ad  of 
invalidaliiig,  aeems  to  conlinn  the  juattiesa  of  tlie  reasons  which 
have  beeu  ^voii,  why  no  >ii:nibtr  attempt  was  made  hy  the  other  com- 
DMOKiial  state*  in  the  Uoditornuiiuui. 

Note  LVl.  Sllt.  IV.  p.  104, 
Tliough  th«  int«llieent  authora  whom  I  iiave  quot<^d  contiidered 
tfata  voyage  of  the  Plieniciuis  as  fabiilouB.  Herodotus  meiiiious  a 
rircsnwtanre  couceming  it,  which  sccmH  to  prove  that  it  Bad  really 
iNwn  ]H>rformed.  "  The  PhoniriaiM,"  mys  ho,  "  affirmed  that,  iti 
■tiling  rcund  Africa,  they  had  the  8im  on  their  n([ht  hand,  which 
bi  me  ^pcars  not  to  he  credible,  though  it  may  be  deemed  so  by 
*  er«."  Lib.  iv.  c.  43.  Tliis.  it  is  certain.  mW  have  happened,  if 
J  raally  accomplished  «iicb  a  voyage.  Tlie  ocieiice  of  satrnuoiuy, 
nwTBr,  was  iu  thiU  early  period  so  imperfeit.  that  it  was  by 
perieure  only  tlut  the  I'henuiaus  coiilil  euiiie  at  thu  knowledge  of 
;  they  dunl  not,  without  ilii^.  have  venltire<I  to  aswrt  wliat 
_  I  have  appMmd  to  b«  ou  iiopnilwble  fiction.  Even  uft«r  wbtU 
y  nlMMl,  Herodotus  dislielioveu  it. 

NotkLVII.  Sect.  IV.  p.  471. 

^  NotwilhsUuuliug  thi»  iucreiuiug  demaud  for  the  productiooB  of 
■  1  remnrkable.  timl  during  the  liiteenih  ceuiuiy  some 
I  nhiih  are  now  the  chitf  arljcle*  uf  iuiportation  from 
I  Ejut,  wrre  cither  iiluigcthiT  unknown,  or  of  little  accoiuit.  Tea, 
e  importation  of  wbirli,  nt  pmnit.  far  rx<-ri-(t>  that  uf  Uiy  Otlier 
Bdivtiiiii  of  the  F.jut.  hw  nr>t  been  in  gi^m-ml  use,  iu  any  i-ountry 
jFKun>po,  a  full  mitiiry  ;  nnd  ynt,  during  timt  Hhort  txrriod.  from 
'  «  aingiilsr  rnprirc  of  taste,  or  pown-  of  fiuhion.  tlie  mfiiKinn  of  a 
brooght  fjMm  the  fartliest  extremity  of  the  rorth,  of  whiih  it  la 
ii|i«  tl>«  highr«t  praise  to  wiy  tlinl  it  is  iiiiiosiims.  has  berome 
DM  •  necnwiir}-  of  life  in  M-vrral  pnrta  of  Kiimpe.  and  t)ie  pasmoti 
^it  dcKendfl  from  the  mo»t  elevated  lotho  IowmI  onlcr»  in  mn-iety. 
I  llfS  it  wa»  rompntcd  thnt  th>'  whole  quantity  n(  tm  Impiirled 
__>  ElUOf*  from  China  wa>  ahoiit  ninottien  milliniia  of  nouniU,  of 
wttkh  it  is  ooi^tuiei  that  twelve  millions  won  oottnumad  in  <:kna^ 
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Britain  and  the  damioioiiB  depending  upon  it.  Dodakjii  Anrnnd 
B^^ister  for  1784  and  1785,  p.  156.  In  1780.  ttrentj-one  millions 
of  pounds  were  imported.  The  porcelain  of  China,  now  as  eommoo 
in  many  parts  of  Eorope  as  if  it  nere  of  domestb  manofutore,  vis 
not  known  to  the  ancientB.  Maroo  Pok  is  the  first  among  the 
modems  who  mentions  it.  The  PoMogoese  begu  to  import  it  not 
long  alter  their  first  Tojage  to  Ohina,  ajd.  1517 ;  bat  it  was  a  eon- 
sidenJile  time  before  ihe  use  of  it  beeame  extensiTe. 

Note  LYIII.  p.  488. 

According  to  aU  the  writers  of  antiquity,  the  Indians  are  said  to 
be  divided  into  scTon  tribes  or  castes.  Stmbo,  lib.  xr.  p.  1030,  G. 
Ac.  Died.  SicuL  Hb.  iL  p.  153,  dsc.  Airian,  Indie,  c  10.  They  were 
led  into  this  error,  it  is  probable,  by  considering  some  of  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  castes,  as  if  they  bad  been  a  distinct  independent 
order.  But  that  there  were  no  more  than  four  original  castes,  we 
learn  from  the  concurring  testimony  of  the  bestrinformed  modem 
travellers.  A  most  distinct  account  of  these  we  have  in  *'  La  Porte 
Ouverte,  ou  la  vnde  Representation  de  la  Vie,  des  Mosurs,  de  la 
Religion,  et  du  Service,  des  firamins,  qui  demenrent  sur  lea  Cdtes 
de  Ghoromandel,**  &c.  This  was  compiled  before  the  middle  of  list 
century,  by  Abraham  Roger,  chaplain  of  the  Dutch  foctoiy  at  Pulli- 
cate. By  gaining  the  confidence  of  an  intelligent  Brahmin,  he 
acquired  information  concerning  the  manners  and  religBon  of  the 
Indians,  more  authentic  and  extensive  than  was  known  to  Euro- 
peans prior  to  the  late  translations  from  the  Sanskreet  language.  I 
mention  this  book,  because  it  seems  to  be  less  known  than  it 
deserves  to  be.  There  remains  now  no  doubt  with  respect  either  to 
the  number  or  the  functions  of  the  castes,  as  both  are  ascertained 
from  the  most  ancient  and  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos,  and  oon- 
finiied  by  the  accounts  of  their  own  institutions,  given  by  Brahmins 
eminent  for  their  learning.  According  to  them,  the  different  castes 
proceeded  from  Brahma,  the  immediate  agent  of  the  creation  under 
the  Supreme  Power,  in  the  following  manner,  which  establishes  both 
the  rank  which  they  were  to  hold,  and  the  office  which  they  were 
required  to  perform. 

The  Brahmin,  from  the  mouth  (wisdom) :  To  pray,  to  read,  to 
instruct. 

The  Chehtree,  from  the  arms  (strength):  To  draw  the  bow,  to 
fight,  to  govern. 

The  Bicej  from  the  belly  or  thighs  (nourishment)  :  to  provide  the 
necessaries  of  life  by  agriculture  and  traffic. 

The  Sooder,  from  the  feet  (subjection) :  To  labour,  to  serve. 

The  prescribed  occupations  of  all  these  classes  are  essential  in  a 
well-regulated  state.  Subordinate  to  them  is  a  fifth  or  adventitious 
class,  denominated  Burrun  Sunkur,  supposed  to  be  the  offspring  of 
an  unlawful  union  between  persons  of  different  castes.  They  are 
mostly  dealers  in  petty  articles  of  retail  trade.  Preface  to  the  Code 
of  Gentoo  Laws,  p.  xlvi.  and  xcix.  This  adventitious  class  is  not 
mentioned,  as  far  as  I  know,  by  any  European  author.  The  dis- 
tinction was  too  nice  to  V>e  c^baoiN^'^^  >iK<^\s^  v^<i  they  seem  to  con- 
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r  th«  nieniliers  of  thi>  caste  m  belonging  to  the  f^der.    Besides 

thcM  ackuowledtied  castes,  theiv  is  a  race  of  unhappy  nien.  dpoonii- 

■uU«d,  on  the  Coroniandel  coast,  Parian,  and,  in  other  parta  of 

India,  Chandaia*.     Those  arc  outrasti^  from  their  original  order, 

^^^M>   hj  iheir  misconduct,  hare  forfeited  all  the  privileges  of  it. 

HBkMr  oHMiition  is  undoubted]/  tlie  lowest  degrailatiou  of  human 

^Hptore.     No  person  of  any  caste  will  Imvo  the  lessl  coinniuoication 

^^nth  thetn.     Sonnemt.  torn,  i,  p.  55,  56.     If  a  Pariar  approach  a 

JVioyr,  1. 1,  a  warrior  of  high  caatv.  on  the  Mulaliar  coast,  be  may  put 

him  to  dauh  irith  impunity.     Water  or  milk  ore  a>nsiJerud  m 

defiled  even  liy  their  shHilow  passing  over  tliein.  luiil  cannot  be  mted 

^■ntil  tbey  are  purilied.    i^yeen  Akbery,  vol.  iii.  p.  343.    It  isalniuKt 

^BuoMikte  for  wonU  \a  express  the  sensation  of  Tileness  tliot  llie 

^^HM  of  Pahor  or  Chandala  ronveys  to  the  mind  of  a  Uindoo. 

^Hpiety  Hindoo  nbo  violates  the  rules  or  inxtitutious  of  his  caste 

^^niln  into  tliis  deKrailed  situation.    Tills  it  is  nbicb  renders  Hindoos 

Kt  molutc  in  adhering  to  tlie  institutions  of  tlieir  tribe,  because 

th«  loM  of  cnate  is,  to  them,  tlie  loss  of  all  human  comfort  and 

nd    is   a   punishment,    beyond   comparison,    more 

r  than  excommunication,  in  the  most  triumphunt  p^od  of 

'  e  four  original  castes  are  n 


nd  their  fund 


s  dcseril'ed, 

^dM  Matiabaiat,  tlie  most  ancient  book  of  the  Eiudoos,  and  uf 

r  aotliority  than  any  with  which  Europeans  are  hitherto  ac- 

Ba^hvat-Geeta.  p.  130.     Tlie  same  disunction  of  castM 

I  known  to  the  author  of  Ueeto-Pades,  another  work  of  consider- 

•  anUquity.  translated  from  the  Sanskrrot,  p.  2S1. 

The  mention  of  one  circumstance  respecting  the  diatiiiction  of 

rwtea  has  been  omitted  in  the  text.     Though  the  Une  of  separation 

tw  oo  drawn  as  to  render  the  ssceint  from  an  inferior  to  a  higher 

)  abaolulely  impossible,  and  it  would  bo  repuded  as  a  niosi 

mous  impiety,  if  one  in  a  lower  order  should  pmmme  to  perform 

y  fnuL-tion  belonging  to  those  of  a  superior  cane:  yet,  in  certain 

1,  the  Puudils  declare  it  tu  be  lawful  for  peraoiu  d*  a  higb  class 

^tKereise  iwme  of  the  occupations  allotted  to  a  chvw  below  tlieir 

t,  without  losing  tlieir  cante  by  doing  lui.     Pref.  of  Puudiia  lu  the 

'e  of  Oentoo  Law<t.  p.  100.     Accordingly  we  fmd  Ttraliiuius  era- 

d  in  the  sertiiv  of  their  princes,  not  only  bj>  miiiiaiers  of  utate, 

'■  Frsfpnents.  p.  -.JOT.  but  in  Knbnrdinnte  ulatiotw.    Mutt  of  the 

I  of  high   rank  in   the  army  c<f  ScTngi,   th«   founder  of   tlie 

atp.  wrfH  Bmlimius.  aiul  some  of  them  PundiiH  or  Irnninl 

ll'id.  p.  97.     Hurry  Punt  and  Pursemm   Rhow,  who 

A  tlio  Muliratla  fornta,  whieh  acted  in  foqjunction  willi  the 

■nnj  ef  Lord  Comwalli*  againit  Tijijvxi  Saih,  were  Brahmim.   &Iany 

fieaiMWi  in  the  st^n-ico  of  the  Ka«t  India  Company,  [lartirularly  in 

^^ktiBvt^U  prtwidenry.  itrc  of  the  Brahuiiii  I'Bile. 

^^KJkaother  bun  conciTtiing  tlie  caiie*  dirMTves  notice.     An  immenMi 

^^^Mher   of  pilgrim*,    amounting,    in    noine   yean,    to   morv   than 

^^^^(KK>,  visQt  the  pagnla  of  Jnggnniaut.  in  Onua,  one  of  the  tnnst 

A  most  r<-vered  plncn  of  Hindoo  womhip,  at  the  tim*  of 

i  fcstiTil  in  honour  of  the  deity  \a  vVunn  ^  wna^w  '« 
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consecrated.  The  members  of  all  the  four  castes  are  allowed  pro- 
miscuously to  approach  the  altar  of  the  idol,  and,  seating  themselves 
without  distinction,  eat  indiscriminately  of  the  same  food.  This 
seems  to  indicate  some  remembrance  of  a  state  prior  to  the  institu- 
tion of  castes,  when  all  men  were  considered  as  equal.  I  have  not 
such  information  as  enables  me  to  account  for  a  practice  so  repug- 
nant to  the  first  ideas  and  principles  of  the  Hindoos,  either  sacred 
or  civil.  Bemier,  tom.  ii.  p.  102.  Ta vernier,  book  ii.  c.  9.  Anquetil, 
Disc.  Prelim,  p.  81.     Sketches,  p.  96. 

Some  of  my  readers  must  have  observed,  that  I  have  not  men- 
tioned the  numerous  orders  of  Indian  devotees,  to  all  of  whom 
European  writers  give  the  appellation  of  Faquirs;  a  name  by  which 
the  Mahomedans  distinguish  fanatical  monks  of  their  own  religion. 
The  light  in  which  I  have  viewed  the  religious  institutions  of  the 
Hindoos,  did  not  render  it  necessary  that  I  should  consider  the 
Indian  Faquirs  particularly.  Their  number,  the  rigour  of  their 
mortifications,  the  excruciating  penances  which  they  voluntarily 
undergo,  and  the  high  opinion  which  the  people  entertain  of  their 
sanctity,  have  struck  all  travellers  who  have  visited  India,  and  their 
descriptions  of  them  are  well  known.  The  powerful  influence  of 
enthusiasm,  the  love  of  distinction,  and  the  desire  of  obtaining  some 
portion  of  that  reverence  and  those  honours  which  the  Brahmins  are 
bom  to  enjoy,  may  account  for  all  the  extraordinary  things  which 
they  do  and  suffer.  One  particular  concerning  them  merits  notice. 
This  order  of  devotees  appears  to  have  been  very  ancient  in  India. 
The  description  of  the  Gemiani,  which  Strabo  takes  from  Megas- 
thenes,  applies,  almost  in  every  circumstance,  to  the  modem 
Faquirs.     Lib.  xv.  p.  1040,  B. 

Note  LIX.  p.  490. 

What  I  have  asserted  in  the  text  is  in  general  well  founded.  It 
is  tlie  opinion,  however,  of  gentlemen  who  have  seen  much  of  India, 
and  who  observed  all  they  saw  >vith  a  discerning  eye,  that  the  oow- 
quests  both  of  the  Mahomedans  and  of  the  Europeans  have  had 
some  effect  upon  tlie  manners  and  customs  of  the  natives.  They 
imagine  that  the  dress  which  the  Hindoos  now  wear,  the  turban,  the 
jummah,  and  long  drawers,  is  an  imitiition  of  that  worn  by  their 
Maliomedan  conquerors.  The  ancient  dress  of  the  Indians,  as  de- 
scribed by  Arrian,  Hist.  Indie,  c.  10,  was  a  muslin  cloth  thrown 
loosely  about  their  shoulders,  a  muslin  shirt  reaching  to  the  middle 
of  the  leg,  and  theii*  beards  were  dyed  various  colours ;  which  is  not 
the  same  with  that  used  at  present.  The  custom  of  secluding 
women,  and  the  strictness  with  which  they  are  confined,  is  likewise 
8up])r)sed  to  liave  been  introduced  by  the  Mahomedans.  This  sup- 
position is  in  some  measure  confirmed  by  the  drama  of  Sacontala, 
translated  from  the  Sanskreet.  In  that  play,  several  female 
rharactei-s  are  introduced,  who  niin}:Tle  in  society,  and  converse  as 
fre(>ly  with  men  as  women  are  accustomed  to  do  in  Europe.  The 
autlior,  we  may  presume,  describes  the  manners,  and  adheres  to  the 
customs  of  his  o^^^l  age.  But  wliile  I  mention  this  remark,  it  is 
proper,  likewise,  to  observe,  that,  from  a  passage  in  Strabo,  there  is 
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.hiiik,  ihat.  in  the  age  of  AIoifln>l«<r  the  GrvM,  irome: 
»  (guarded  with  liie  same  jealuus  atti^utiun  as  nt  present, 
bar  princeB,"  says  he,  copviuf^  MegBsUitTncs.  "  Mt  out 
ft  wdilio  nunL.  they  are  acmiufMiiitNl  bj  a  iiumlier  of  their 
k,  DDt  alon;^  ttie  ruad  ui  which  they  tmvel.  rupes  arc  stretched 
h  aide,  ajid  if  aiiy  iniui  a]i|in)ttch  uear  to  them,  he  ia  instantly 
0  dcMh."  Lib.  XV.  [).  10:i7.  A.  Ill  Koine  [inrta  of  India,  whera 
■  Mi^na]  tnauiieis  of  the  [xniple  inay  be  supp>sed  tu  subsist  in 
gwateat  purity,  panii^uki-ty  in  the  high  (viiotry  towards  the  source* 
of  the  luiluB.  wumeii  of  rank  mude  in  priTate  apartmeutu,  serludfst 
from  aociety.  F^trr's  Tw»el»,  vol.  i.  p.  229.  The  influnnw  of 
Sapopean  iiuuiRi.>r«  bc^iu  to  Iw  appnivnt  among  the  Hindona  wlra 
Dwn  of  Calcutta.  Some  of  them  drive  about  id 
I  chariotn,  ait  upon  chairs,  and  furnish  their  housM  with 
'~  n  liven  of  llio  BmhTnin  caste  appear  in  the  Btreela 
nut  a  v«t] :  and  it  ia  only,  aa  I  ain  informed,  in  the  housee  of 
■  of  high  rank  or  great  opulence  that  a  distinct  tjuarter  i>r 
's  allottrd  in  the  women.  Alany  circumstances  might  be 
tntinned.  wcRt  tliis  the  pmpor  pfaice,  which,  it  is  probable,  will 
"  -    '  e  to  the  pmgrtMs  of  thin  spirit  of  imitation. 

Note  IJt.  p  491. 
•It  b  amnnng  to  nliHerve  how  exactly  tlie  ideas  of  an  intelligent 
*  '  'e  with  those  of  the  Europeans  on  this  subject.  "  In 
ys  he.  "  u|M)n  the  poverty  of  Turan  [the  coimiries 
I  UxusJ  anil  Arabia.  I  was  at  fimt  at  a  loss  ti>  aM^iRn  a 
b-wl^  tlicse  .■ouutrics  have  never  been  able  to  rp tain  wcallli, 
U  on  thn  contrary,  it  b  daily  increasing  in  Indmtan.  Timour 
eanied  into  Turan  the  riches  of  Turkey.  Penia,  and  Indostan.  but 
tb»y  ara  all  di)u>ipnted  :  and.  during  the  reigns  of  the  fiiwt  four  csliphs, 
Torkey,  Fnnia.  part  of  Arabia.  Ethiopia.  Egypt,  and  Spain,  were 
their  tribuuHea;  but  otill  ihey  were  noit  rich.  It  is  evident,  then, 
that  ihit  diMiipation  of  the  richer  of  a  stjit«  must  have  happened 
eillier  from  eklraordinary  drains,  or  from  some  defect  in  the  govem- 
■BHiiI.  loduHtau  has  been  frequently  plundered  by  foreigii  invaden, 
antl  Dul  one  i.'f  its  kiiigo  ever  gaim^d  for  it  anv  acquisition  of 
wnllh :  neither  has  tlie  country  many  niinoa  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
yet  Jndu<iau  abnundn  in  money  and  ever;  other  kind  of  wealth. 
"nt  aluuidauce  of  sj>ecie  is  umluublcdly  owing  to  the  larjte  importa- 
titm  af  ftold  and  silver  in  like  shi]w  of  Europe,  aiul  other  natiuna, 
MMijr  al  whom  bring  ready  money  in  exchange  for  the  nianufacturea 
and  natml  {iroductiouH  of  the  country.  If  this  is  not  the  cause  of 
tlw  inwperuus  state  of  Indostan.  it  must  be  owing  to  the  peculiar 
"  '  gat  OcmI."  Memoin  of  Khojeb  Abdulkurren,  a  Caahmeeriaa 
L.  p.  411. 

NoTK  LXI.  p.  4fl6. 

Tlwt  the  tnonarvhs  of  India  were  tltc  sole  propriotore  of  land  la 

amenmi  in  mont  explicit  terms  by  tlw  andeuia.     The  Mopla  imj 

Ihej)  p«y  a  land-tax  to   their-  kings,  bocauaa  iba  whou  kingoom 
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it  regal  property,  Stnibo,  lib.  xv.  p.  1030,  A.  Dio.1.  Sicul,  lib.  iL 
p.  153.  This  WHS  not  peculiar  to  India.  In  all  tJie  great  mon- 
Hichies  of  the  East,  the  sole  propeitj  of  land  seems  to  be  vestod 
in  the  sovereign  as  lord  paramount.  According  to  Chardin,  this  is 
the  stat£  of  properly  in  Persia,  and  lands  were  let  by  the  mooanb 
tu  the  farmers  who  niltivated  them,  on  conditions  neuly  FesemiJin); 
those  gmnted  to  the  Indian  Ryots.  Yoy^e!>;.  torn.  iii.  p.  330,  &c. 
4to.  M.  Volney  gives  a  Minikr  account  of  the  tenure  by  which 
knils  are  held  in  one  of  the  great  provinces  of  the  Turkish  empire. 
Voy.  en  Syrie,  Ac.  torn.  ii.  p.  369,  Ac,  The  precise  mode,  however, 
in  \vhich  the  R>-ols  of  Indostan  held  their  possessions,  is  a  circum- 
(ilaiice  in  its  ftncieut  poliiini!  ronstitutiou,  «itU  rewpect  ta  which 
gi'liltt-liit^ii  i.r  siiivri-i-  ,li..r.'rLiTT^MiI.  wli.i  Imvo  residMl  long  in  llie 
ooontry,  and  filled  soma  of  the  hif^uot  stalaoiiB  in  ganmaeBft,  hns 
formed  rei;  difEerent  ofHiuoas.  Some  have  inogiiied  tlist  (paats  of 
land  wen  made  hy  tha  Borereign  to  Tilla^  or  nnall  cotnmanitiea, 
tbe  inhabitanta  of  ivfaicfa,  tmder  the  direction  ct  limr  own  ijuefii  or 
beadsmen,  lahonied  it  in  common,  and  divided  tbe  jmdaoB  ti  it 
Among  them  in  certain  proportions.  Dewsipt  de  Ilnde,  par  U. 
Bemooilli,  torn.  iL  p.  S3S,  &c.  Otben  madntun,  Ifaat  the  fwyrt/ 
of  land  has  been  transferred  from  tba  orown  to  hereditag  offieom 
of  gnat  eminence  and  power,  denominated  Zemmdan,  who  eoDeot 
^»  rents  &om  the  Ryots,  and  paroel  oat  dw  lands  aaiaog  them. 
Odieni  contend,  that  ^  office  of  dte  Zemindan  is  tenqtoMJ  and 
mimstarial,  that  they  are  merelf  otdleotara  of  nrcnoa,  nmov^le 
at  pleasure,  and  the  tenore  by  iriiich  the  Ryota  hold  thmr  pcaeec- 
sions  is  derived  immediately  from  tbe  sovereign. '  This  last  opimmi 
is  supported  with  great  ability,  by  Mr.  Grant,  in  an  Inqniry  into 
the  Nature  of  Zemindary  Tenures  in  the  Landed  Property  of  Bengal, 
Ac.  This  question  still  continues  to  be  agitated  in  Bengal,  and  sudi 
plausible  arguments  have  heen  produced  in  support  of  the  different 
opinions,  tluit  although  it  be  a  point  extremely  interesting,  as  the 
future  system  of  British  finance  in  India  appears  likely  to  ninge,  in 
an  essential  degree,  upon  it,  persons  well  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  India  have  not  been  able  to  form  a  final  and  satisfactory  opinion 
upon  this  subject.  Captain  Kirkpatrick's  Introd.  to  the  Insdtates 
of  Ghazan  Khan.  New  Asiatic  Miacell.  No.  II.  p.  130.  Though 
the  sentiments  of  the  committee  of  revenue,  composed  of  persons 
eminent  for  their  abilities,  lean  to  a  conclusion  against  the  heredi- 
tary right  of  the  Zemindars  in  the  soil,  yet  the  supreme  council, 
in  the  year  17B6,  declined,  for  good  reasons,  to  give  any  decisive 
judgment  on  a  subject  of  such  m^^itude.  This  note  was  sent  to 
the  press  before  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  peruse  Mr.  Rouse's  io' 
genious  and  instructive  dissertation  concerning  the  landed  property 
of  Bengal.  In  it  he  adopts  an  opinion  contrary  to  that  of  Mr. 
Grant,  and  maiutains,  with  that  candour  and  liberality  of  sentiment 
which  are  always  conspicuous  where  there  is  no  oUier  object  in 
view  but  the  discovery  of  truth,  that  the  Zemindars  of  Ben^  pos- 
sess their  landed  property  by  hereditary  right.  Were  I  possessed 
of  such  knowledge,  either  of  the  state  of  India,  or  of  the  system  of 
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lihtmtinn  csUblialieit  there,  as  would  be  re<inisit«  for  comparing 
e  ditTerunl  ihenries.  niid  delfnuiiiiiig  which  of  tliom  menu  Uw 
ace,  the  subjccL  of  my  reeearches  docs  not  render  it  aei-etsvy 
T  inbo  such  a  diinqiuKitinu.  I  imagine,  however,  that  the  alale 
fd  propsrty  in  India  might  be  greatlr  illustrated  b;  an  atcu- 
»  romiNuison  of  it  with  the  nature  of  feudal  leuurea ;  and  I  a])pre- 
Uid  tliat  ihvro  might  be  traced  there  a  Huccesaioii  of  cliaitgM  IjUiinK 
icb  the  Mime  order  aa  has  lieen  obtterved  in  Huiupe,  frura 
I  it  might  appear,  that  the  potMcssion  of  laud  was  gnuit«d  at 
I  pleasure,  afterwanU  for  life,  and  at  length  benuiie  jmr- 
l  hereditary  iiroperty.  IIui  eveu  uudtr  thia  hut  fonu, 
D  laud  ia  ai^ijuirvd  either  by  puri'ha.4e  or  iulieriiaiR-c!.  the  luuitier 
'ich  the  right  of  property  U  coufirmed  and  rendered  txinipWu), 
>  by  a  iliarier,  iu  India  by  a  umnad  friim  the  sovereign, 
B  td  [loiul  out  what  whs  itM  origiual  stiiU).  Acconhug  lit  earh 
l'«f  tbe  theoriea  whii'Ji  I  have  uieutioned.  Hie  ttuiure  and  conditioii  of 
the  Rjobt  nearly  resemble  ihu  dostiriptitui  which  I  have  given  of 
Their  staiK,  wn  leom  fn>m  tbn  aivoiints  of  intelligent  ol>- 
1,  ii  aa  Iwgipy  and  independnut  as  fulls  to  the  lot  of  uiy  raca 
n  emiiloyeil  iu  tlie  cultivation  of  the  earth.  The  anricul  Greek 
I  tlumau  writrrt.  whiwe  ucquaintiuiee  witli  the  interior  purbi  of 
wai  very  imporfeot.  represent  tlu*  fourth  ;uirt  of  tlio  annual 
e  of  lanil  as  the  grn<*nLl  average  of  reut  ]iHid  to  the  novrreigii. 
Ppun  the  aulhi>rity  of  a  po]>uliii  author  who  tlourished  iu  India  prior 
^  lite  Christian  era,  wn  may  conclude  that  tlio  sixth  part  of  itia 
II  hi*  time,  tho  usual  portion  of  the  soverRimi. 
MitaU,  Act  V.  p-  a^-  It  is  now  known  that  what  the  sovereign 
I  from  laud  varies  gmitly  in  diflercnt  pnrta  of  tlie  country, 
a  r^Hlulated  hy  the  fertility  or  Imrrcnnrsw  of  the  wil,  the  naliire 
f  th«  climate,  the  abuiulanee  or  scarcity  of  water,  awl  tnanr  other 
■  cifcutnetancoa.  Ity  the  account  given  of  it.  I  should  imagine 
t  districts,  it  baa  been  raiAod  Iniyond  its  due  proportion, 
e  with  mpoct  to  th«  admiuistntion  of  revenue  in 
I  mariti  notice,  as  it  redounds  to  tho  honour  of  tho  euiperor 
r,  the  witulora  of  whose  government  I  have  often  had  occasion 
la  oelobrat^.  A  general  and  regular  aaiwesment  of  revenue  In  Ileuga] 
waa  formed  in  his  reign.  All  the  latwU  were  then  valued,  and  the 
nttt  of  each  iuhahitani  and  of  each  village  ascertained.  A  regular 
miUtiiMi  of  acenunta  was  eetahUshed.  The  r<<nta  of  the  different 
Mwbilanta  who  Uied  in  one  neighbourhood  being  cullecled  togeilier.  J 
IbfBWil  Ibe  account  of  a  village ;  the  reuls  of  several  villagea  being  1 
ABt  eoUaetad  iiiUi  one  riew,  fonued  the  accouuta  of  a  larger  portiiM 
•f  land.  The  aggregate  of  tlie^  accouulx  exhibited  tlie  rent  uf  a 
dbtrkt,  and  the  suni  total  of  the  rents  of  all  the  di>irictH  in  Dengal. 
fimned  the  account  of  tlie  revenue  of  tlie  whole  pniviitcv.  From 
iIk  rdgn  of  AkUr  to  the  government  of  Jaffeer  Ali  Cawn.  a.d.  17&7. 
the  aooual  amount  of  reveuui',  and  the  mu>le«  uf  levying  it.  rontioued 
with  little  Tuhatiuu.  But  in  order  to  raite  tlie  sum  winch  Iu*  Iwd 
i  to  pay  the  Kngliah  uu  hii  elevatiuu.  hu  di-parttnl  fmm  the 
B  anangvmeutK  of  Akher :  many  new  niude*  uf  aaacaameut  wera 
(ddoed.  and  exaetioua  niullipho>l. 
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Note  LXII.  p.  497. 

I  shall  mention  only  one  instance  of  tbeir  attention  to  this  useful 
regulation  of  police.  Lahore,  in  the  Panjab,  is  distant  from  Agra, 
the  ancient  capital  of  Indostan,  five  hundred  miles.  Along  each  side 
of  the  road  between  these  two  great  cities,  there  is  planted  a  con- 
tinued row  of  shadj  trees,  forming  an  avenue,  to  which  (whether  we 
consider  its  extent,  its  beauty,  or  utility  in  a  hot  climate)  there  is 
nothing  similar  in  any  country.  Kennels  Memoir,  p.  69. 

Note  LXIII.  p.  600. 

We  cannot  place  the  equitable  and  mild  government  of  Akber  in 
a  point  of  view  more  advantageous  than  by  contrasting  it  with  the 
conduct  of  other  Mahomedaii  princes.  In  no  country  did  this  con- 
trast ever  appear  more  striking  than  in  India.  In  the  thousandth 
year  of  the  Christian  era,  Mahmud  of  Ghazna,  to  whose  dominion 
were  subjected  the  same  countries  which  formed  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Bactria,  invaded  Indostan.  Every  step  of  his  progress  in  it 
was  marked  with  blood  and  desolation.  The  most  celebrated  pagodas, 
the  ancient  monuments  of  Hindoo  devotion  and  magnificence,  were 
destroyed,  the  ministers  of  religion  were  massacred,  and  with  uudis- 
tinguishing  ferocity  the  country  was  laid  waste,  and  the  cities  were 
plundered  and  burnt.  About  four  hundred  years  after  Mahmud, 
Timur,  or  Tamerlane,  a  conqueror  of  higher  fame,  turned  his  irre- 
sistible arms  against  Indostan  :  and,  though  bom  in  an  age  more 
improved,  he  not  only  equalled,  but  often  so  far  surpassed  the  cruel 
deeds  of  Mahmud,  as  to  be  .justly  branded  ^^^th  the  odious  name  of 
the  ''  Destroying  Prince,"  which  was  given  to  bim  by  tlie  Hindoos, 
the  undeserving  victims  of  his  rage.  A  rapid  but  striking  descrip- 
tion of  tbeir  devastiitions  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Orme's  Dissertation 
on  the  Estiiblislnnents  made  by  the  Mahomedan  Conquerors  in  In- 
dostan. A  more  full  account  of  them  is  given  by  Mr.  Gibbon,  vol.  v. 
p.  040  ;  vol.  vi.  p.  339,  &c.  The  arrogant  contempt  with  whiih 
bigoted  Mahoniedans  view  all  the  nations  who  have  not  embraced 
the  religion  of  the  prophet,  will  account  for  the  unrelenting  rigour 
of  Mahnuid  and  Tiiuur  towards  the  Huidoos,  and  greatly  enhances 
the  merit  of  the  tolerant  spirit  and  moderation  with  which  Akber 
governed  his  subjects.  What  impression  the  mild  administration 
of  Akber  made  u2)on  the  Hindoos,  we  learn  from  a  beautiful  letter 
of  Jesswant  Sing,  Hajali  of  Joudpore,  to  Aurengzebe,  his  fanatical 
and  persecuting  successor.  *'  Your  royal  ancestor,  Akber,  whose 
throne  is  now  in  heaven,  conducted  the  affairs  of  this  empire  in 
e«iuity  and  firm  security  for  the  space  of  fifty-two  years,  ])resening 
every  tribe  of  men  in  ease  and  hajipiness  ;  whether  they  were  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus,  or  of  Moses,  of  David,  or  of  Mahomed  ;  were  tbey 
Brahmins,  were  they  of  the  sect  of  Dharins,  which  denies  the  eternity 
of  matter,  or  of  that  which  ascribes  the  existence  of  the  world  to 
chance,  they  all  equally  enjoyed  his  countenance  and  favour  ;  inso- 
much that  his  people,  in  gratitude  for  the  indiscriminate  protection 
which  he  afforded  them,  distinguished  him  by  the  appellation  of 
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lifufffol  Oiwt.  rruarHini)  of  MHiikiii'l if  your  mftiMlT  pki-os  luiy 

I  fiith  in  th(yH^  iHxikfl.  h^f  distinotion  called  divine,  you  will  Uiere  l>e 
I  iiuuucled.  lh»t  God  i»  thfl  Oi)d  of  all  oiankiud,  Hot  iJte  God  of 
I  If  abomedxns  alone.  The  Paptn  aud  the  Muasuliiian  are  eiguolly  in 
I  tan  pree«iM  Di«tinciJoiM  of  coluura  are  of  liis  ordination.  It  is 
I  he  who  ipveti  exi^n«tira.  In  your  tuiii|)lM.  to  bin  wnitio,  ihe  mice 
I  b  rai!<ed  in  prayer :  in  a  houae  uf  imnf;*!-*,  vihvre  Uie  b«ll  vs  shaken, 
I  Kill  he  is  the  o)<ject  uf  adondon.  To  vilify  the  religion  and  customa 
I  4t  other  men.  im  to  nut  at  uaugbt  the  pleasure  of  the  Aluii^h^. 
I  Wbon  we  defttce  a  pi<-lure.  wu  nalurnlly  incur  the  resenunent  of  tM  I 
I  ftinXir  ;  and  ja^tly  has  the  pwt  said,  '  Prexurae  not  to  arraign  u 
FiCrutinize  the  Tarious  works  of  power  divine.'"  For  tliis  taluuhla 
^communication  wn  are  indt>lit^l  u>  Mr.  Orme.  Cragmniiis.  notas, 
I  have  l>''eu  awnred  by  a  |i;entleman  who  han  r<^nd  tliia 
tJie  original,  that  the  translation  is  not  only  faithful  but 

Nora  LXIV.  p.  608. 

t  not  attempted  a  defirription  of  any  subterraneous  exi:aTi^ 

Hit  those  of  Elephania.  because  none  of  them  have  been  so 

II  Tisil«d,  or  so  careAilly  inspected.     In  several  parU  of  India, 

«  are.  howeier,  stupeuduus  works  of  n  ^iniUar  nature.     The  tnt- 

mi  and  mapiiflcenc«  of  the  otcavstions  in  the  islatid  of  Salsetla 

•  Mich,  that  lb*  artJHt  employed  by  Governor  Boon  to  make  draw- 

I  of  them.  WtM^rted  that  U  would  reijuire  the  labour  of  fortf 

Muid  men  fbr  forty  yean  to  tinish  them.    ArchtBol»Kia,  vol.  vil. 

t  8M.     Loo«  na  this  mode  of  estimation  may  be,  it  eonveys  an 

ft  of  Ull^  impression  wltich  th<^  I'iew  of  them  maile  u])on  his  mind. 

I  Thr  uftiNl'i"  uf  Ellore,  eii;hleen  miles  from  AuraiigHlnd.  are  like- 

I  -«{*•  hrwn  out  of  the  solli)  rock  :  and  if  tliey  du  iwt   equ^  tbone  ot 

■Ctrpluuiln  and  Saliolta  in  ma)(tiilude.  tbey  surpass  tliem  bu  in  tlioir 

^■"atti-nt  and  nunilwr.     M.  Tlwvenot.  wlio  fiwt  gave  any  description 

t  thr«r  singuUr  mansionn,  n-tsi^rts.  that  for  niioxe  two  IpNgniv  all 

Mind  tlir  tnniintain  noiliing  i»  Lo  lie  seen  but  pagoilas.  Voy.  )iart.  iii. 

Tbi^  wer»:  rxnmini'd  at  gr'-ater  leiiuri-  and  with  more  altni-  j 
n  by  M.  .\ni]uriil  du  I'rmin  :  but  as  bis  long  dcstripiiun  of  tbent  J 
I  not   arrompnnieil   with   nny  plan   or  drawing.  I  cnnncit  coiitfj  ft  1 
'  "    t  idM  of  ll)e  whole-     It  is  evident,  honevrr,  tlmt  they  are  tha 
tfs  powerful  people,  and  among  the  innumerable  tignres  in 
•  with  which  the  walbi  are  cireprnl,  all  the  pmtrnl  obiiits 
to  worship  may  V  di«tingiii>>bed.   /elid-avnitn,  Uiu:  rrelira. 
There  are  remarkable  cxouvntions  in  a  moiintiun  at  Mavali- 
r  Madras.     This  mountain  ia  well  known  on  the  Com- 
nilel  nmti  by  the  name  of  the  Srrm  fagodaa.    A  ((nod  drn'riiitioii 
'  a  works  there.  whii:fa  are  magnificent  and  of  high  antjtjtiiiy,  ta 
'■  Aaiat.  Hesearxjhes.  vol.  i,  p.  145.  Ac,    Many  other  inatancM 
r  workn  mijiht  Xte  produced  if  it  were  neevwiary.     What  I 
■rted,  p.  SI  3.  oou'-'eniing  tlie  eleganm  of  some  uf  the  onw- 
V  to  Indiiui  buildingK.  is  conhrmml  by  Colonel  Call,  rhirf  vn- 
r  U  Uadma.  who  urges  ihi.i  ai  a  proof  uf  the  early  and  high 
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civilization  of  the  Indians.  "  It  may  safely  be  pronounced,*'  says 
he,  "  that  no  part  of  the  world  has  more  marks  of  antiquity  for  arts, 
sciences,  and  civilization,  than  the  peninsula  of  India,  from  the 
Ganges  to  Cape  Gomorin.  I  think  the  carvings  on  som^  of  the  pa- 
godas and  choultries,  as  well  as  the  grandeur  of  the  work,  exceed 
anything  executed  now-a-days,  not  only  for  the  delicacy  of  the  chisel, 
but  the  expense  of  construction,  considering,  in  many  instances,  to 
what  distances  the  component  parts  were  carried,  and  to  what  heights 
raised."  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  Ixii.  p.  354.  I  am  happy 
to  find  my  idea,  that  the  first  temples  erected  by  the  Hindoos  were 
formed  upon  the  model  of  those  caverns  in  which  the  rites  of  reli- 
gion were  originally  celebrated,  confirmed  and  more  fully  unfolded 
by  Mr.  Hodges.  In  a  short  dissertation  on  the  primitive  standard, 
or  prototype  of  the  different  styles  of  architecture,  viz.  the  Egyptian, 
Hindoo,  Moorish,  Gothic,  and  Chinese,  he  has  examined  and  illus- 
trated that  curious  subject  with  great  ingenuity.  Travels  in  India, 
p.  63-77. 

NoteLXV.  p.  511. 

India,  says  Strabo,  produces  a  variety  of  substances  which  dye  the 
most  admirable  colours.  That  the  indicumy  which  produced  the 
beautiful  blue  colour,  is  the  same  with  the  indigo  of  the  modems, 
we  may  conclude,  not  only  from  the  resemblance  of  the  name,  and 
the  similarity  of  the  effects,  but  firom  the  description  given  by  Pliny 
in  the  passage  which  I  have  quoted  in  the  text.  He  knew  that  it 
was  a  preparation  of  a  vegetable  substance,  though  he  was  ill  in- 
formed, both  concerning  the  plant  itself,  and  the  process  by  which 
it  was  fitted  for  use ;  which  will  not  appear  suqirising,  when  we 
recollect  tlie  account  formerly  given  of  the  strange  ignorance  of  the 
ancients  with  respect  to  the  origin  and  preparation  of  silk.  From 
the  colour  of  indigo,  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  imported,  it  is  Je- 
uoniinated  by  some  authors  atramentum  indicum,  and  indicum  ni- 
grum, Salmas.  Exercit.  p.  180.  and  is  mentioned  under  the  last  of 
these  names,  among  the  articles  of  importation  from  India.  Peripl. 
Mar.  Erythr.  p.  •22.  The  colour  of  the  modem  indigo,  when  undi- 
luted, resembles  that  of  the  ancient  indicum,  being  so  intensely 
coloured  as  to  appear  black.  DelavaVs  Experim.  Inquiry  into  die 
Cause  of  the  Changes  of  Colours,  Pref.  p.  xxiii.  Indigo  is  the  prin- 
cipal dye-stuff  used  by  the  natives  of  Sumatra,  and  is  much  cultivated 
in  that  island  ;  but  the  mode  of  preparing  it  differs  from  that  which 
is  coumion  among  the  people  of  ludostan.  Marsden,  Hist,  of  Sumatra, 
p.  77.  There  has  been  lately  found  in  tlie  Circar  of  Rajaniundr}^  a 
new  species  of  indigo,  denominated  the  tree  indigo,  which,  as  it  grows 
wild  and  in  great  abundance,  promises  to  be  a  discovery  of  consider- 
able use.  Oriental  llepertory.  No.  I.  p.  39,  &c.  The  gum  lacca, 
used  in  dyeing  a  red  colour,  was  likewise  known  to  the  ancient*^,  and 
by  the  same  name  which  it  now  bears.  Salmas.  Exercit.  p.  810. 
This  valual)le  substance,  of  such  extensive  utility  in  painting,  dyeing, 
japanning,  vaniishiiig,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  sealing-wax,  is 
the  production  of  a  very  minute  insect.    These  insects  fix  themselves 
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II  tlw  Burculi^Dl  pxtre laities  of  the  liraneli^s  of  certjun  irew.  and 
D  f^ncd  to  tfao  pliu'«  oil  which  they  oi^ttle.  hj  h  thick  pelliirid 
Iqnid  which  eiudeit  fruiu  their  hodie*.  the  gmdual  aci'uiuululiun  uf 
Bth  forms  »  conipleitfl  cell  for  eath  inseci.  which  is  tlie  touib  of  tho 
nau  and  the  birth|>lnc«  of  ita  of£>]iriti|{.  lliis  fjlubnoun  sulmtJuiiM.-. 
b  which  the  bnni-heH  of  irem  are  eiittrel.T  covered,  is  the  gum 
SL  An  Account  uf  its  fonuatiun,  naturu.  uid  me.  is  given  in  tha 
ttliM.  Ttwnn.  vol.  Ixxi.  part  ii.  ji.  374,  in  a  i^ncise,  auuunte:,  anil 
Antnetorj  tnaiiner.  Some  curiuux  olvtervationB  upou  this  in»n4 
e  jtulili-ihed  li;  Mr.  Roxliurgli,  who  cuhivatee  tlie  study  of  natiiml  ' 
y  in  India  witli  ({Tiutt  assiduity  nnd  success.  ANiatii:  Kc«eurch<M, 
i.  p.  '.till.  It  is  rcRtnrknbte  that  Cicmok  dcenit  ta  have  rcMH-ivod 
I  account  Inlrrablv  diRtinct  of  the  insert  by  which  thu  gum-lncim 
i  pindacml,  and  CBJcbralcH  the  beauty  of  the  ciilnur  which  it  dvtn. 
ZtdfT^Oi  K\  liidic.  nd  cnlc.  JJerodot.  ed!it.  WpsHcliii)!.  p.  HHl).  Indian 
jfirt  tnu  the  ancicni  name  of  tliose  who  dyed  cilher  the  lino  blue 
itbe  fine  red.  which  jioiDts  out  the  country  whence  tlie  mauriala 
Wy  u»cd  were  brought,  Salma-f.  il>.  p.  HIO.  From  their  dyeing 
ton-siutrs  with  different  coloum,  it  is  evident  that  the  niident 
9  miwit  htive  made  some  considerable  proHcieney  iu  chcinind 
■wled^.  Pliny,  lib.  luv.  c.  ii.  a.  ii.  given  an  necoimi  of  liiia  art. 
kr  as  it  was  known  anciontty.  It  is  ]ireci»ely  lh«  aamo  witli  that 
w  practised  in  calicA-prinlJiig. 

NotbLXVI.  p.  fllO. 

i  A»  Sanckrcet  litnratnre  is  altof^ellier  a  new  acijuixition  to  Europe, 

fflrvat-UfcUi.  thii  fimt  translation  from  llml  lani^unge,  linving  bui'ii 

^iahnl  ao  Into  nx  a  ii.  IIM,  it  is  intimntL'ly  cnnncctn)  with   the 

llgc<ct  of  my  ini{nirics,  and  may  afford  t^iitcrtxinmrat  la  some  of  my 

Men.  after  hnving  rrvi<'we<i  in  the  icxt,  with  a  greator  drptx?  rf 

J  atl4)  .linii,  the  two  Saiwkreet  works  mewl  worthy  of  ii'iiice,  to 

■  ben*  II  imcciiict  nccnunt  of  other  conipiwitjons  in  that  tongoo 

b  which  we  have  Itch  nuulc  ni'quninted.     Tho  rxtennve  u»v  of 

I  Sau^kivet  langnnge  is  ■  circuiuslAniM^  whirh  merilx  particular 

'lu.      "The   grand  houtv'c   of  Inilinn    literature."  <iay«   Mr 

1.  the  fimt  EngliKhman  who  aoiuired  the  knowledge  of  Sans- 

tel,  "the  parent  uf  almoAl  evety  dialect  from  tho  Fereian  gulf  to 

•  China  Mjaii,  in  the  Sanskrcet.  a  lan^iuage  of  the  most  veuershlo 

i  unfalhmnable  antiquity;  wbii^.  allliuu(;h.  at  prvneiit,  shut  up  in 

I  libraritv  of  Hnilini'uia,  and  appropriated  nolely  u>  tlie  i*<conti  of 

r  reliffion.  ajijicttni  ti»  have  Iweii  cunvnt  '«ar  most  of  the  oriental 

;  and  tracm  nf  it»  original  tntcnt  mar  Htill  be  dincovcred  in 

,   every  district  of  Anis.      I  have   lieeu  often  a«tiiuiiih<Hl  to 

I  tho  Nimlliiudc  of  tjaiiakrrvt  words  with  tluMe  of  Peryian  and 

and  even  of  l^^tin  and  (in-ck  :  and  tho«e  nut  in  Uvhitical 

nd  metaphorical  trim,  which  tb<r  niutntiuu  of  refi»i<d  artx  and  im- 

prw«<d  mannrra  might  havu  occoKinmilly  intruducnl.    but   iu   thn 

fp^noA-^ofk  of  laiigiuigc.  in  mnnoKvltuhlirt.  in  thn  nomm  of  niiinlien. 

I  the  agipelbitioiu  of  nuch  things  ao  wnuld  bo  first  dii^riminaled 
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on  the  immediate  dawn  of  civilization.  The  resemblance  which 
may  be  observed  in  the  characters  on  the  medals  and  signets  of 
various  districts  of  Asia,  the  light  which  they  reciprocally  reflect 
upon  each  other,  and  the  general  analogy  which  they  all  bear  to  the 
same  grand  prototype,  afford  another  ample  field  for  curiosity.  The 
coins  of  Assam,  Nepaul,  Gashmeere,  and  many  other  kingdoms,  are 
all  stamped  witH  Sanskreet  characters,  and  mostly  contain  allusions 
to  the  old  Sanskreet  mythology.  The  same  conformity  I  have  ob- 
served on  the  impression  of  seals  from  Bootan  and  Thibet  A  col- 
lateral inference  may  likewise  be  deduced  from  the  peculiar  arrange- 
ment of  the  Sanskreet  alphabet,  so  very  different  from  that  of  any 
other  quarter  of  the  world.  This  extraordinary  mode  of  combination 
still  exists  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  East,  from  the  Indus  to  Pegu, 
in  dialects  now  apparently  miconnected,  and  in  characters  completely 
dissimilar ;  and  it  is  a  forcible  argument  that  they  are  all  derived 
from  the  same  source.  Another  channel  of  speculation  presents 
itself  in  the  names  of  persons  and  places,  of  titles  and  dignities, 
which  are  open  to  general  notice,  and  in  which,  to  the  farthest  limits 
of  Asia,  may  be  found  manifest  traces  of  the  Sanskreet.*'  Preface  to 
the  Grammar  of  the  Bengal  Language,  p.  3.  After  this  curious 
account  of  the  Sanskreet  tongue,  I  proceed  to  enumerate  the  works 
which  have  been  translated  from  it,  besides  the  two  mentioned  in  the 
text.  —  1.  To  Mr.  Wilkins  we  are  iudebted  for  Heetoo-pades,  or 
Amicable  Instruction^  in  a  series  of  connected  fables,  interspersed 
with  moral,  prudential,  and  political  maxims.  This  work  is  in  such 
high  esteem  throughout  the  East,  that  it  has  been  translated  into 
every  language  spoken  there.  It  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the 
Emperor  Akber,  attentive  to  everything  that  could  contribute  to 
promote  useful  knowledge.  He  directed  his  vizier,  Abul  Fazel,  to 
put  it  into  a  style  suited  to  all  capacities,  and  to  illustrate  the  obscure 
passages  in  it,  which  he  accordingly  did,  and  gave  it  the  title  of 
llie  Criterion  of  Wisdom.  At  length  these  fables  made  their  way 
into  Europe,  and  have  been  cuculated  there  with  additions  and 
alterations,  under  the  names  of  Pilpay  and  Esop.  Many  of  the 
Sanskreet  apologues  are  ingenious  and  beautiful,  and  have  been 
co})ied  or  imitated  by  the  fabulists  of  other  nations.  But  in  some 
of  them  the  chanicters  of  the  animals  introduced  are  very  ill  sus- 
tained. To  describe  a  tiger  as  extremely  devout,  and  practising 
charity  and  other  religious  duties,  p.  16,  or  an  old  mouse  well  read 
in  the  Neete  Sastras,  i.  e.  Systems  of  Morality  and  Policy,  p.  24 ;  a 
cat  reading  religious  books,  p.  35,  &c.  discovers  a  want  of  taste,  and 
an  inattention  to  propriety.  Many  of  the  moral  sapngs,  if  considered 
as  detached  maxims,  are  founded  upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of  life 
and  manners,  and  convey  instruction  with  elegant  simplicity.  But 
the  attempt  of  the  author  to  fonn  his  work  into  a  coimected  series 
of  faV)les,  and  his  mode  of  intenveaving  with  them  such  a  number 
of  moral  rellccti(jns  in  prose  and  in  vei*se,  renden^  the  structure  of 
the  whole  so  artificial,  that  the  perustd  of  it  becomes  often  unplea- 
sant. Akher  was  so  sensible  of  this,  that,  among  other  instructions, 
he  advises  his  vizier  to  abridge  the  long  digressions  in  that  work. 
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EtictureH.  il  is  far  from  my  inteniion  to  rletiiirt  in  the 

•  fiwiu  the  lUfrit  of  Mr.  Wilktiis.      His  comitry  is 

I  iuileliLed  10  hiui  fnr  luviii^  op^iie'I  a  uew  Bourvc  nf  Brietii^ 

i  Xa^te.    I'ha  ceU'britj  uf  Uie  Hectiin-iwilm,  as  woU  as  itii  iittrinsic 

'  ,  noiwitltstajiiliug  tbu  di!ft;<'U  wiitrh  I  have  meiitiime'l.  iu>ttry 

lioii'tt  uf  it.  H-H  a  work  wortiiy  of  Ite'mg  niaile  known  In  Eiimpfl 

original  fnrm.     Fmiu  reailing  this  utiil  his  nihcr  Ininslatiuns, 

0  taut  will  refiiHB  him  the  prai«.',  to  which  he  modmtty  routine)'  hia 

Mlmiiintis,  "  of  haviiia;  drawn  a  picture  wliich  we  su|ipaee  to  be  k 

rue    hkcness,  althuugn  wn  aro    nnaniiuuntod  with   the   orif^tial." 

E^vf.  p.  xJT. — 'i.  In  the  first  nnmbtir  of  the  New  Anistic  ^lisceUanj, 

a  trotifilatina  of  a  cclehmtf^  mmposition  iu  the  East,  known 

f  thi>  title  of  the  Firt  Grms.     It  ronsiftw  of  Atany^s  by  five  poets 

0  »tt«mieil  the  court  of  Al>irsiini.  king  of  Ben){nl.  Some  of  these 
are  nimplo  ami  rlcpnnt.  —  3,  An  ode  tratiHUted  frvm  Wiilli; 
1  that  e^travn^iice  of  faiiry.  and  those  far-fet«faeil  and  un- 

J  coiir«itjt,  wliii'h  bo  often  disgust  Eurupeaiia  with  the  poetical 

LMmponitionH  nf  the  Eaat,  abound  too  much.     The  editor  has  not 

[  jnfonued  m  to  whofie  knowledj^  of  the  Sauitkreet  we  aiv  indebted 

r  tbeM  two  translations. — 4.  Sonie  uri)iina1  grajita  of  laiid.  of  very 

^ancient  date.  iraiiBlaicd  by  Mr.  Wtlkiim.     It  may  seem  odd.  that  a 

T  legal  convej'aiice  of  pro|>erly  should  lie  ranked  among  tha 

temy  compositions  of  any  ]>eople.     But  ho  widely  do  the  m&nuen 

be  Hindooe  differ  fVnm  tlioie  of  Europe,  that  as  our  lanycrs  mul- 

j  words  and  cluimwi.  in  tinier  lu  render  a  (trant  complete,  and  lo 

1  aftaiiMt  everytiiing  that  may  iiivalidaiD  it.  the  i'unilits  aoem 

IbpUch  the  legal  jurt  of  the  de<!>l  with  lirtrrity,  hul  in  a  )ut^ 

jnlile  and  coiiduaiou.  make  an  »tni«Tdinar>-  dinplay  of  their 

1  Imving.  eliHjueuce,  and  puwerw  of  com  pott  i  lion,  with  in  [itum) 
tvt.  The  preamble  to  one  of  thi.-K«  d«Hls  in  an  encomium  of 
nmnh  who  grantn  tlie  laml.  in  a  IxAd  strain  of  castanTi  cxag- 
n :  "  Whrn  hi*  inimnimbU-  nnny  nutn^lwd.  tlio  heavens  wei« 
J  with  the  dint  »f  thnir  ftft,  that  the  birds  of  thn  air  rouM 
mn  it."  "  [!is  eleplMntH  moTcd  like  walking  nimintainn,  and 
ih,  vjiprmHrd  by  lixrir  wi'iglit,  iiiouldemd  into  dnet."      It  con- 

•  with  ilenoiinring  vr^igcanif  agaiiuit  thow  who  xhnuld  trntuni 
■  infnagn  tliiu  gnuit :  -  lUehiH  and  the  life  of  man  nri!  a*  iranHJent 
a  of  water  upon  the  hnf  of  the  lotw.     I,wniiiig  this  truth, 
!  do  not  attuinpt  to  deprive  aDollier  of  his  proprrty."  .\siatii! 
I,  to),  i,  p.  133.  Ac,     The  other  grant  which  appear*  to  ho 
'  i  not  lem  remarkable.      Both  were  found  m- 


I  pUlOT  of  copper,  lb.  p.  DDT.  Ae. — Tt.  The  tremilsiion  of 
ftbe  Shatter,  published  by  Colonel  D«w.  in  the  year  \1(». 


•ogbt  iierfaajw  lu  have  lieen  flrM 

«M  not  uuule  ><y  hiiu  from  the  Sau-ikrei 


>ued.     Butastliisti 


[.  hut  biken  from  the  moulh 

ti»  Brahmiu.  who  eiplaiutd  ihe  Shanier  in  Pemian.  or  iu  the  vnl- 

e  uf  Elengal.  It  will  fall  mure  properly  under  notira  when 

If  into  the  Hiaif-  uf  itcii-Dce  among  the  Hiudooa.  than 

Ifl  |U>  |ilai-p.  wht'iv  we  are  endMvuurinu  to  giro  Mtuu  tilea  of  their 
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Nobs  tXVII.  p.  637. 

As  many  of  mj  le^re  may  be  miaoqiiaiiitQd  wilii  ilie  oitzaviigBBi 
length  of  die  four  eraa  or  peziocb  of  Indian  chroiiology,  it  maybe 
prop^  to  give  an  account  of  tbem  horn  Mr.  Halhed'a  Prefiu^  to  die 
Code  of  Gentoo  Laws,  p.  zzxtL 

I.  The  SuUee  Jogue  (or  age  of  purity)  is  said  to  ha?e  lasted  iluee 
miUion  two  hundred  thousand  yean;  and  they  hold  that  the  1^  ef 
man  was  extended  in  that  age  to  one  handled  tboosand  yeiun»  and 
that  his  stature  was  twenty-one  oubits. 

3.  The  Ttrtah  Jogue  (in  whidi  one-third  of  mankind  was  oof- 
rupted)  they  suppose  to  have  consisted  of  two  million  four  hnndred 
thousand  years,  and  that  men  lived  to  the  age  of  ten  thousand  yeais. 

3.  The  Dwapaar  Jogue  (in  which  half  of  the  hupan  race  became 
depraved)  endiued  one  million  six  hundred  thousand  years ;  and  the 
life  of  man  was  then  reduced  to  a  thousand  years. 

4.  The  CoUee  Jogue  (in  which  all  mankind  are  ooiruptedt  or  lalher 
lessened,  for  that  is  the  true  meaning  of  CoUee)  is  the  present  en, 
which  they  suppose  ordained  to  subsist  four  hundred  thousand  yean^ 
of  which  near  five  thousand  are  already  past ;  and  the  life  of  man  in 
that  period  is  limited  to  one  hundred  years. 

If  we  suppose  the  computation  of  time  in  the  Indian  chronc^ogy  to 
be  made  by  solar,  or  even  by  lunar  years,  nothing  can  be  more  extra- 
vagant in  itself,  or  more  repugnant  to  our  mode  of  calculating  the 
duration  of  the  world,  founded  on  sacred  and  in&Uible  outhcffity. 
Some  attempts  have  been  made  by  learned  men,  particularly  by 
M.  Bailly,  in  a  very  ingenious  dissertation  on  that  subject,  to  bring 
the  chronology  of  die  Hindoos  to  accord  somewhat  better  with  that 
of  the  Old  Testament;  but,  as  I  could  not  explain  the  principles 
upon  which  he  founds  his  conclusions,  \^ithout  entering  into  long 
and  intricate  discussions  foreign  from  the  subject  of  this  Disserta- 
tion, and  as  I  cannot  assent  to  some  of  his  opinions,  I  shall  rest 
satisfied  with  referring  to  his  Astron.  Indienne,  Disc.  Prelim, 
p.  Ixxvii.  and  leave  my  readers  to  judge  for  themselves.  I  am 
happy  to  observe  that  a  Memoir  on  the  Chronology  of  the  Hindoos 
will  be  published  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Society  of  Bengal,  and  I  hope  that  some  learned  member  of  that 
body  will  be  able,  from  his  acquaintance  with  the  languages  and 
history  of  the  country,  to  throw  a  light  upon  a  subject  which  its 
connexion  with  religion  and  science  renders  extremely  interesting. 
From  one  circumstance,  however,  which  merits  attention,  we  may 
conclude,  that  the  information  which  we  have  hitherto  received 
concerning  the  chronology  of  the  Hindoos  is  very  incorrect.  We 
have,  as  far  as  I  know,  only  five  original  accounts  of  the  difiPereut 
Jogues  or  ems  of  the  Hindoos.  The  first  is  given  by  M.  Roger, 
who  received  it  from  the  Brahmins  on  the  Coromandel  coast.  Ac- 
cording to  it,  the  Suttee  Jogue  is  a  period  of  one  million  seven 
himdred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  years ;  tlie  Tirtah  Jogue  is 
one  million  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  thousand  years ;  the 
Dwaptiar  Jogue  is  eight  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand  years. 
The   duration   of  the  Collee  Jogue   he   does  not  specify.      Porte 
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OnvcrU.  p.  ITd.  Tlie  n«xt  is  llint  ot  H.  tiemin,  vrlio  recoivod  it 
'  tlir  Brnhmins  of  Hcnarea.  According  tn  him,  the  iluration 
(lie  Suttre  Jugun  was  two  milUon  five  liunilred  thousand  ^dara; 
of  the  Tiruili  Joi;ue  one  tnillion  too  hundred  tJioiuaud  joara  1 
of  tlie  Dwnpiuir  Jogue  ia  eight  hundred  snd  sUt^-four  thousand 
Tran.  Conconiiug  the  period  of  the  Colleo  Jof;ue,  he.  tikewUe,  ia 
■ilvnt.  Vnt-ngnt.  lum.  ii.  p.  tOO.  The  thii-d  i^  that  of  Colonel  Dow, 
■n-ording  to  nliich  the  Suttee  Jogue  is  a  period  of  fourteen  niillioa 
of  jmra ;  the  Tirtah  Jogue  one  million  ei):!hty  ihouiuinil ;  ihe  DwHimar 
Jogatt  8cventT-tHo  thousand  :  and  the  CoUee  Juguo  thiit,v-i)ix  tbou- 
Mnd  yean.  Hist,  of  Ilindottt.  toI.  i.  p.  'i.  Tlw  fuurth  ncfouut  ti 
that  of  M.  le  Gentil.  who  received  it  from  Uio  Braliiiiius  of  th«  Cun>- 
inandel  coast:  and  113  hie  iiiforuiatiun  was  iici]iitred  in  the  Muuie  [mrt 
of  India,  and  derived  from  tlie  same  source  with  tliat  of  U.  Roger, 
it  agr^ea  with  bin  in  ever;  particular.  Mem.  de  rAcsJc<iu,  d«a 
Seiencei  pour  177:^.  tom.  ii.  jwrt  i.  ji.  ITi).  The  iifih  is  the  aci-ount 
'Hr.  Ualhf'd,  which  I  have  lUrf-iuly  given.  From  this  di^repancy, 
ly  of  lilt!  total  numbers,  but  of  many  of  the  articles  in  the 
Terent  Bccminls.  it  is  manifnit  tbnt  our  informnijoii  concerning 
chroimlogy  is  hitherto  ns  imcertAin  as  the  whole  system  of 
it  wild  and  fal>uloii«.  To  me  it  appears  highly  prohahlc.  that 
wn  we  understiinit  morw  thoroughly  the  principles  ii[i..n  wihich  the 
eras  or  Jognrs  of  the  Hindoos  havo  b<'cn  formed,  wa  may 
AU  to  ncoDcite  their  chronology  to  the  true  mode  of  com- 
OM  feotded  OD  th«  authority  of  the  Old  Testament;  and 
flid  naeon  to  conclude,  that  the  account  given  by  their 
of  the  situation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  at  the  beginning 
C«tlee  Jogue.  is  not  established  t^  actual  observatkoa.  but 
mult  of  n  rttruspcilive  calculaliou.  Whoever  imderiakeq  la 
itipite  (snliur  ihe  cbrvoulo)^  of  the  Hiudooa.  will  derive  groat 
lancv  from  a  Memoir  uf  Mr.  Mantden  on  tha  subject,  in  which 
hM  esphuiiL'd  the  nature  uf  their  year,  and  tlie  svvend  vnu  in 
them,  witli  much  ingenuity  and  precisian.  Fhilu*. 
il.  Ixxx.  part  ii.  p.  !>6o. 

NoteLXVIII.  p.  533. 

In  the  public  buildings  of  India,  we  find  proofs  and  mnnnmenta 

of  the  pifflcieiicy  of  the  Dntlimius  iu  M-ii-ooe,  Darti■^^larly  of  ihoir 

[Mtantian  to  astronuoiii-ol  ulMenratioii.     Their  religiuu  enjoina.  ihttL 

•  fimr  tidnt  i-f  a  pnguda  bImuIiI  laee  the  fciitr  curilimil  poiul«.     In 

lliia  with  Bci-uracy.  ibi-y  take  a  mrthud  deacribed    | 
f  M.  to  (irntil.  whii'h  diuviverx  a  coniiJrrable  degree  of  sdem 
I  nrefully  r^itmiord  tlie  ponition  »f  one  of  their  pagodaa,  and    < 
>  br  prrfivtl*  riacl.    Voy.  turn.  i.  p.  lAA.  ic.      As  eon* 
'  pagodas  nrr  v<?ry  ■nrinil.  iIiitt  must  have  early  ■lliinod 
a  portion  of  knowledge  as  van  requisite  for  plaring  them  pi» 
On  thu  (-('iling«  of  choultric*.  and  other  nni'ieiil  rdiflces, 
■  twehn  aiKii*  of  the  zodiac  are  ofbm  dflinralKd  ;  amt  from  their 
~  lanco  to  those  which  are  now  uniTVtwslly  iwed.  it  1*  blKhljr 
B  thftt  the  knowiedgs  of  iImh  vbitnry  symbol*  wwt  ileti*^ 
W-AM.   vol.  II.  B  R 
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from  the  East.  Colonel  Call  has  published  a  drawing  of  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac,  which  he  found  on  the  ceiling  of  a  choultry  at  Verda- 
pettah,  in  the  Madura  country.  Phil.  Transact,  vol.  Ixii.  p.  353. 
I  have  a  drawing  of  them  in  my  possession,  differing  from  his  in 
some  of  the  figures,  but  I  cannot  say  in  what  particular  place  it 
was  found.  Sir  Robert  Barker  describes  an  observatory  at  Benares, 
which  he  visited  a.d.  177^.  In  it  he  found  instruments  for  astro- 
nomical observation,  of  very  large  dimensions,  and  constructed  with 
great  skill  and  ingenuity.  Of  cdl  these  he  has  published  drawings. 
Phil.  Transact,  vol.  Ixvii.  p.  598.  According  to  traditionary  account, 
this  observatory  was  built  by  the  Emperor  Akber.  The  view  which 
Sir  Robert  took  of  it  was  a  hasty  one.  It  merits  a  more  attentive 
inspection  in  order  to  determine  whether  it  was  constructed  by 
Akber,  or  erected  in  some  more  early  period.  Sir  Robert  intimates, 
that  none  but  Brahmins  who  understood  the  Sanskreet,  and  could 
consult  the  astronomical  tables  written  in  that  language,  were 
capable  of  calculating  eclipses.  P.  Tiessenthaler  describes,  in  a 
very  cursory  manner,  two  observatories  furnished  with  instruments 
of  extraordinary  magnitude,  at  Jepour  and  Ougein,  in  the  countiy 
of  Malwa.  Bemouilli,  tom.  i.  p.  316,  347.  But  these  are  modem 
structures. 


Since  the  first  edition  of  the  Historical  Disquisition  was  published, 
the  Souriak  Seddantam,  or  according  to  a  more  correct  orthography, 
the  Surya  Siddhauta,  on  the  principles  of  which  I  had  observed  that  ail 
the  Indian  astronomy  is  founded,  has  been  discovered  at  Benares  by 
Sir  Robert  Chambers.  He  immediately  communicated  this  valuable 
work  to  Samuel  Davis,  Esq.,  who  has  favoured  the  world  with  a 
tmnslation  of  several  considerable  extracts  from  it. 

The  Surya  Siddhanta  is  composed  in  the  Sanskreet  language, 
and  professes  to  be  a  divine  revelation,  as  Abul  Fazel  had  related, 
Ayeen  Akbery,  III.  p.  8,  communicated  to  mankind,  more  than 
two  millions  of  yeai-s  ago,  towards  the  close  of  the  Sutty  or  Satya 
Jogue,  the  first  of  the  four  fabulous  ages  into  which  the  Hindoo 
mythologists  divide  the  period  during  which  they  suppose  the  world 
to  have  existed.  But  when  this  accompaniment  of  fiction  and  ex- 
travagance is  removed,  there  is  left  behind  a  very  rational  and  elabo- 
rate system  of  astronomical  calculation.  From  this  Mr.  Davis  has 
selected  what  relates  to  the  calculation  of  eclipses,  and  has  illustrated 
it  with  great  ingenuity.  The  manner  in  which  that  subject  is  treated 
has  so  close  an  affinity  to  the  methods  formerly  brouj^ht  from  India, 
and  of  which  I  have  given  some  account,  as  to  confirm  strongly  the 
opinion  that  the  Sur^-a  Siddhanta  is  the  source  from  which  all  the 
others  are  derived.  How  far  the  real  date  of  this  work  may  he 
ascertained  from  the  rules  and  tiibles  which  it  contains,  ^^ill  be 
more  clearly  established  when  a  translation  of  the  whole  is  pub- 
lished. In  the  meantime  it  is  evident,  that  what  is  already  known 
with  respect  to  these  rules  and  tables,  is  extremely  favourable  to  the 
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hypothesis  inhich  ascribes  a  very  high  antiquity  to  the  astronomy  of 
the  Brahmins. 

The  circumstance,  perhaps,  most  worthy  of  attention  in  the  ex- 
tracts now  referred  to,  is  the  system  «»f  tri>»onometry  includfd  in 
the  astTDuomiciil  rules  of  the  Sun-a  Siddhiinta.  Asiat.  U<>»can'h.  ii. 
p.  d45,  *240.  It  may  bo  shown  that  this  system  is  founded  on  cer- 
tain geometrical  theorems,  which,  though  modem  mathenuiticians 
be  well  acquainted  with,  were  certainly  unknown  to  Pt4»lemy  and 
the  Greek  geometricians. 

It  is  iKith  pleasure,  too,  we  obser>'e,  that  Mr.  Davis  has  in  his 
poe^^ession  several  other  ancient  books  of  Hindoo  astronomy,  and 
that  there  is  reason  to  expect  from  him  a  translation  of  the  whole 
Surya  Siddhanta. 

It  must  bo  added,  tlmt  we  also  learn  from  the  second  volume  of 
the  Asiatic  Researches,  tliat  some  vestiges  of  algebraical  calcubition 
have  l»een  discovered  among  the  Brahmins ;  particularly  rules  for 
the  solution  of  certain  arithmetical  questions,  with  which  it  would 
seem  Uiat  nothing  but  algebra  could  have  furnished  them.  Asiat. 
Reseaixh.  ii.  p.  408  note,  487.  495. 

My  friend,  Mr.  Professor  Play  fair,  has  examined  tliat  extract 
fn>m  the  Surya  Siddhanta,  which  gives  an  account  of  the  ancient 
Hindoo  system  of  trigonometn-,  and  has  discovered  the  principles 
on  which  it  is  founded.  It  is  with  pleasure  I  announce,  tliat  the 
result  of  this  examination  will  l)e  communicated  soon  to  the  public  ; 
and  will  atTord  an  additional  proof  of  tlie  extraordinaiy  progress 
which  the  natives  of  India  had  early  made  in  tlie  most  abstruse 
sdences. 
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HISTORY  OF  AMERICA. 


N.B. — 7^  Bomam  Nwmtrala  direei  to  the  Folicmt,  mul  tkt  Fi§wrm  to  th§  Pm§t, 


AvTMiNiA,  an  emlMMy  sent  to  that  country  by  John  II.  King  of  Portugal,  L  54. 

Acapnko,  the  nature  of  the  trade  carried  on  from  thence  to  Manila,  ii.  154 ; 
amount  of  the  treaaure  on  board  the  thip  taken  by  Lord  Anaon,  321. 

Aooeta,  hia  method  of  accounting  for  the  different  degreea  of  heat,  in  tha  old 
and  new  continents,  i.  672. 

Adair,  hia  account  of  the  rerengeful  temper  of  the  natire  Americana,  i.  695. 

Adnnaon,  hia  justification  of  Uanno's  account  of  the  African  aeaa,  i.  654. 

Africa,  the  western  coast  of,  first  explored  by  order  of  John  I.  King  of  Portugal, 
L  39 ;  is  diacorered  from  cape  Non  to  Bojador,  40 ;  cape  Bojador  doubled,  44 ; 
the  oountriea  southward  of  the  riyer  Senegal  diacoTered,  50 ;  cape  of  Good  Hope 
seen  by  Bartholomew  Diax,  53 ;  causes  of  the  extreme  heat  of  the  climate  there, 
241 ;  ignorance  of  the  ancient  astronomers  concerning,  654  ;  expedition  to  the 
coaat  of,  ii.  163. 

Agriculture,  the  state  of,  among  the  native  Americans,  i.  313 ;  two  principal  cauaei 
of  the  defiKta  of,  316. 

Aguado,  ia  aent  to  Hiqpaniola  aa  a  oommiasioner  to  inspect  the  ommUgI  oC 
Columbus,  L  125. 

AguHar,  Jerom  de,  is  reliered  from  a  long  captivity  among  the  Indiana  at  Cosameift 
by  Fernando  Cortea,  i.  409. 

Albuquerque,  Rodrigo,  his  barbaroua  treatment  of  the  Indians  of  HJapaniola, 
L204. 

Akavala,  in  the  Spaniah  customs,  the  term  explained,  ii.  322. 

Xtf»yiul#>r  the  Great,  hia  political  character,  i.  14 ;  hia  motive  in  fbunding  the  dtj 
of  Alexandria,  ibid. ;  his  discoveries  in  India,  15. 

Alexander  Y I.,  Pope,  grants  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Castile  the  rif^t  of  all 
their  western  duooveries,  i.  108 ;  sends  missionaries  with  Columbus  on  hia 
aeoond  voyage,  109. 

Almam,  l]6ego  de,  hia  birth  and  character,  i.  541 ;  associates  with  Pixarro  and 
de  Loqne  in  a  voyage  of  discovery,  ibid. ;  his  unsuocesaftil  attempta,  543 ;  ia 
»ealerffid  bv  Pixarro  in  hia  Spaniah  negotiation,  549  ;  is  reconciled  to  him,  551 2 
bruigs  reinrorcements  to  Pixarro  at  P^ru,  567 ;  beginning  of  disaensioQS  between 
Um  and  Pixarro,  580 ;  invades  Chili,  583 }  is  created  governor  of  Chili,  and 
mardiea  to  Cusco,  587 ;  aeixes  Cuxco  out  of  the  handa  of  Pixarro,  589 ;  ddeata 
Alvarado,  and  takea  him  prisoner,  590 ;  is  deceived  by  the  artful  negotiationa  of 
FiraDcia  Pixarro,  592 ;  ia  defeated  by  the  Pixarros,  594  ;  is  taken  pnaoaer,  595 ; 
ia  tried  and  condemned,  596  ;  b  put  to  death,  597. 

■  ,  the  son,  afforda  refuge  to  hia  fiither's  followers  at  Lima,  i.  605  1  his 

chmoCeri  ibid.;   heada  a  oooapiracy  against  Franda  Pixarro,  606;   Pliano 
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assassinated,  607  ;  is  acknowledged  as  his  soooessor,  608  ;  his  precarious  sitn- 
ation,  ibid. ;  is  defeated  by  Vaca  de  Castro,  610 ;  is  betrayed  and  execated, 
612. 

Almajorifasgo,  in  the  Spanish  American  customs,  Uie  amount  of,  ii.  322. 

Alvarado,  Alonso,  is  sent  from  Lima  by  Francis  Pizarro,  with  a  body  of  Spaniards, 
to  relieve  his  brothers  at  Cuzco,  L  590 ;  is  taken  prisoner  by  Almagro,  ibid. ; 
his  escape,  592. 

,  Pedro  de,  is  left  by  Cortes  to  command  at  Mexico,  while  he  marched 

against  Narvaez,  i.  474 ;  he  is  besieged  by  the  Mexicans,  480 ;  his  imprudent 
conduct,  481 ;  his  expedition  to  Quito  in  rem,  578. 

Amazons,  a  community  of,  said  to  exist  in  South  America,  by  Francis  OreUana, 
i.  603. 

America,  the  continent  of,  discovered  by  Christopher  Columbus,  i.  132  ;  how  it 
obtained  this  name,  143  ;  Ferdinand  of  Castile  nominates  two  governments  in, 
183;  the  propositions  offered  to  the  natives,  184;  ill  reception  of  Ojedoand 
Nicuessa  among  them,  ibid. ;  the  South  Sea  discovered  by  mlboa,  195 ;  Rio  de 
Plata  discovered,  203;  the  natives  of,  injuriously  treated  by  the  Spaniards, 
222 ;  the  vast  extent  of,  236 ;  the  grand  objects  it  presented  to  view,  ibid. ; 
the  circumstances  of,  fovourable  for  commerce  and  civilization,  237 ;  the  climates 
of,  239,  240  ;  various  causes  of  the  peculiarity  of  its  climates,  241 ;  its  rude 
and  unoiltivated  state  when  first  discovered,  244 ;  its  animals,  246  ;  its  insects 
and  reptiles,  248 ;  birds,  249 ;  general  account  of  its  soil,  250 ;  inquiry  into 
the  first  population  of,  251  ;  could  not  be  peopled  by  civilized  nations,  257 ; 
the  northern  extremity  of,  contiguous  to  Asia,  259 ;  probably  peopled  by 
Asiatics,  266 ;  condition  and  character  of  the  native  inhabitants  inquired  into, 
268 ;  were  more  rude  than  the  natives  of  any  other  known  parts  of  the  earth, 
269 ;  the  Peruvians  and  Mexicans  excepted,  270;  the  first  discoverera  incapable 
of  a  judicious  speculative  examination,  271 ;  the  various  systems  of  philosophers 
respecting  the  natives,  273 ;  method  observed  in  the  present  review  of  their 
bodily  constitution  and  circumstances,  275  ;  the  venereal  disease  derived  frcnn 
this  part  of  the  world,  293 ;  why  so  thinly  inhabited,  321 ;  the  country  depo- 
pulated by  continual  wars,  349 ;  cause  of  the  extreme  coldness  toward  the 
southern  extremity  of,  675 ;  the  natural  uncultivated  state  of  the  country  de- 
scribed, 676  ;  bones  of  large  extinct  species  of  animals  discovered  underground 
near  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  677  ;  why  European  animals  degenerate  there,  678  ; 
supposed  to  have  undergone  a  convulsive  separation  from  Asia,  680 ;  the  vicinity 
of  the  two  continents  of  Asia  and  America  clearly  ascertained,  681-683  ;  causes 
of  the  depopulation  of,  traced,  ii.  76;  this  depopulation  not  the  result  of  any 
intentional  system  of  policy,  79;  nor  the  result  of  religion,  81  ;  number  of 
Indian  natives  still  remaining  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  82 ;  all  the  Spanish  domin- 
ionjs  there  subjected  to  two  viceroys,  85  ;  its  third  viceroyalty  lately  established, 
ibid.     See  Mexico,  Peru,  Cortes,  Pizarro,  Cabot,  &c. 

America,  North,  project  of  settling  there,  ii.  181 ;  first  expedition  to,  fails,  182;  a 
second  expedition  to,  ends  disastrously,  183 ;  plan  of  settling  there  resumed  with- 
out  effect,  ibid.  ;  the  coast  of,  divided  into  two  parts,  193  ;  charters  granted  to 
two  companies  for  settling  colonies  in,  194;  emigrations  from  England  to,  266; 
See  Colonies,  New  England,  Virginia,  &c. 

Americans,  native,  in  Spanish  America,  their  bodily  constitution  and  complexion, 
i.  275  ;  their  strength  and  abilities,  276  ;  their  insensibility  with  regard  to  their 
women,  278  ;  no  deformities  in  tlieir  frame,  282  ;  this  circumstance  accounted 
for,  283 ;  uniformity  of  their  colour,  285  ;  a  peculiar  race  of,  described,  287 ; 
the  Esquimaux,  289 ;  Patagonians,  290 ;  the  existence  of  Patagonian  giants 
yet  remaining  to  be  decided,  ibid.;  their  diseases,  292;  the  venereal  disease 
peculiarly  theirs,  293 ;  the  powers  and  qualities  of  their  minds,  294  ;  are  only 
solicitous  to  supply  Immediate  wants,  ibid.  ;  the  art  of  computation  scarcely 
known  to  them,  296  ;  have  no  abstract  ideas,  297  ;  the  North  Americans  much 
more  intelligent  than  those  of  the  south,  299  ;  their  aversion  to  labour,  300 ; 
their  social  state,  302  ;  domestic  union,  ibid.  ;  the  women,  303  ;  their  women 
not  prolific,  306  ;  their  parental  affection  and  filial  duty,  307  ;  their  modes  of 
subsistence,  309;  fishing,  310;  hunting,  311;  agriculture,  313;  the  various 
objects  of  their  culture,  ibid. ;  two  principal  causes  of  the  defects  of  their  agri- 
culture, 316;  their  want  of  tame  animals,  ibid.;  their  want  of  useful  metals. 
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Avorift,  a  SmbUi  tu  fbr  confoj  to  tod  from  AnflrieA,  «l^ 

its  rate,  ibid. 
Aaont,  thoio  itboids  diiooforad  by  the  FortngiMM,  L  48. 

Baoon,  Katliuiid,  heads  an  insnneetioii  in  Virginia,  fi.  239 ;  Ibroea  tiie  govsmor 
and  eoondl  there  to  Hj,  241 ;  they  apply  to  Wngfamd  for  snoeonr,  ,242;  Us 
death  tenninstes  the  nbellion,  iUd. 

Balboa,  YaaooNiiaesde,  settles  a  colony  at  8ai^Maria»  in  the  golf  of  DariflB,L 

.  186 ;  reoeiTes  intelligenoe  of  the  ridi  oonntry  of  Pern,  IM ;  his  dianeter,  193; 
msrehes  across  the  isthmns,  194 ;  disoo?en  the  so«l3iem  ooean,  195 1  ictnras, 
196;  is  supeiseded  in  his  command  by  the  appointment  of  PsdraiiaaPsiyaa,  196; 
is  fined  by  Pedrarias  for  former  transactions,  ibid.;  is  appointed  lieotensnt- 

.  governor  of  the  ooontries  on  the  Sooth  See,  and  maniea  Pedrsriaa'a  dsn^hter, 
201 ;  is  arrested  and  pot  to  death  by  Ptodrsiiss,  202. 

Baik,  Jesnits',  a  production  peculiar  to  Peru,  iL  121. 

Barrere,  his  description  of  the  construction  of  Indisn  houses,  i.  700. 

Bebdm,  Martin,  tne  honour  of  having  discovered  America  fidsdy  ascribed  to  Um, 
by  some  German  anthon,  i,  663 ;  account  of  him  and  his  fiunQy,  ibid. 

Bduing  and  TMhirikow,  Russian  naviaators,  thondit  to  have  discovered  the  noitii- 
west  eitremity  of  America  from  ue  eaatwaid,  i.  262 ;  oncertsinty  of  ^cir 
accounts,  680.  « 

Benslcaisr,  aovemor  of  St.  Mldhad,  ledaoea  the  kingdom  of  Qnito,  L  377 ;  is 
deprived  el  his  command  by  Piiam,  601. 

Bei^ymiiu,  the  Jew  of  TVidela,  his  eztrsoidiniiy  travels,  i.  30. 

Bernaldes,instanceof  the  bravery  of  the  Caribbees  mentioned  by  him,  i.  703,704. 

Bethencourt,  John  de,  a  Konnan  baron,  eonquen  and  poosesees  the  Canny 
islands,  i.  37. 

Birds,  an  account  of  those  natural  to  America,  L  249 ;  the  fli|^  of,  often  strsteh 
to  an  immfsise  distsnce  from  land,  660. 

Bogota,  in  America,  some  aooount  of  the  inhabitanti  of,  L  330 ;  cansee  of  their 
tame  submission  to  the  Spaniards,  832 ;  their  religious  doctrines  and  ritss,  370. 

Bojador,  cspe,  the  first  discovery  of,  L  41 ;  is  doubled  by  the  Poitugueee  dis- 
coverers, 42. 

Bossn,  his  sccount  of  the  American  war-song,  i.  697. 

Bovadilla,  Francis  de,  is  sent  to  Hispaniola  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  Colum- 
bus, i.  148  ;  sends  Columbus  home  in  irons,  149 ;  is  degraded,  151. 

Bougainville,  his  defence  of  the  Periplus  of  Hanno,  i.  653. 

Bouguer,  M.,  his  character  of  the  native  Peruvians,  i.  688. 

Brazil,  the  coast  of,  discovered  by  Alvarez  Cabral,  i.  144  ;  remarks  on  the  cUmste 
of,  674. 

Bridges,  Peruvian,  described,  ii.  301. 

Buenos  Ayres,  in  South  America,  some  account  of  that  province,  ii.  68. 

Bulls,  papal,  of  no  force  in  Spanish  America,  before  examined  and  approved  by  the 
royal  council  of  the  Indies,  ii.  107. 

Burial  of  the  dead,  American  mode  of,  i.  371. 

Cabot,  Giovanni,  is  appointed  to  command  the  first  expedition  to  explore  unknown 
countries,  ii.  165 ;  embarks  with  his  son  at  Bristol,  167 ;  discovers  Newfound- 
land, ibid. ;  returns  to  England,  168 ;  no  advantage  is  derived  from  his  dis- 
coveries, ibid. ;  the  scheme  is  abandoned,  169  ;  he  is  appointed  governor  of  s 
company  of  merchant  adventurers,  for  whom  he  obtains  a  charter,  173. 

,  Sebastian,  sails  on  an  expedition  to  South  America,  ii.  171 ;  visits  Brazil, 
and  touches  at  Hispaniola,  apd  Puerto  Rico,  ibid. ;  bis  voyage  extends  the 
sphere  of  English  navigation,  and  proves  the  means  of  opening  an  intercourse 
with  the  Archipelago,  and  some  towns  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  172. 

Cabral,  Alvarez,  a  Portuguese  commander,  discovers  the  coast  of  Brazil,  i.  144. 

Cacao,  the  best  in  quality,  produced  in  the  Spanish  American  colonies,  ii.  121 ; 
the  preparation  of  chocolate  from,  derived  from  the  Mexicans,  140. 

Cadiz,  the  galeons  and  flota,  removed  thither  from  Seville,  ii.  129. 

California,  the  peninsula  of,  discovered  by  Fernando  Cortes,  i.  537  ;  the  true 

•  state  of  this  country  long  unknown,  ii.  61 ;  wliy  depreciated  by  the  Jesuits,  62  ; 
favourable  account  of,  given  by  Don  Joseph  Galvez,  ibid. 
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*"  CilUbniMt,  Hm  ehaiutar  af,  bj  P.  Venegu,  i.  689. 

Canptvbjr,  diat««pinl  bf  Curdoia,  who  i*  irpolKi]  by  the  Datirn,  i,  229. 
('■unt"""""*'   I^O"  I*"*!"!  lU'driguu,  chimcln-  of  his  gntidml  uii]  ruromfi 
wncingi.  ii.  320  ;  Us  account  of  the  produce  of  the  Siiuiuh  A  tarrina  mil 
32*. 
Canuy  liltodt.  erwtdl  nito  ■  kingdom  by  Pope  Clemoit  VI.,  i.  37 ;    ore  c 

qwrnl  b;  John  ile  Belhcmvurt,  ibid. 
Caonibali,  no  pKi|ile  em  found  to  eat  bunmn  detb  for  nobiulenoci  though  oftm 

tor  menge.  i.  345,  Hi. 
CaooM,  Amukmi,  tb«  ronilnuiioa  of.  (leitTibed,  L  3i9. 
I  GanccM,  MahlUhnwot  of  iba  campatiT  cradiu  to  tbat  coaal,  ii.  140  i  rrowlh  of 
I     ib*indp.31». 

DCuihbn  ialaixlt  diHOrirsd  by  Colambui  in  hiaaecond  Toyafe,  i.  110. 
Y  Orffaboaa,  thnt  spint  pcruUarly  gene,  i.  3SM  i  their  charuter  by  M.  do  Chan- 
taioD,  689  1  probable  miijivture  aa  to  the  diitinclion  in  chatwiiir  balvaei)  tham 
■Bd  tb*  natiTm  of  tbn  larger  Itland),  :U4. 
Carpni,  bia  utnordinary  miawon  to  Il»  Prince  of  iha  Tartan,  i.  31. 
Cartbigwia.  the  harbour  of.  the  cafeit  anJ  beat  furtiaeil  uf  anj  in  all  Iha  Spanlah 


t  of  rommcrea  and  natieatioo  among,  i.  7  i  Ibefaitiona  Tojasaa 
«  nanDO  and  Himilcu,  9. 
Gutmitl,  PrmidaM  da.  mntribuln  to  Van  de  Caatni'*  viotorf  otrr  yontif  Alma- 
po,  1.  611  :  eanuragca  Goniato  Piiarro  to  •aanme  the  govcmnvnl  of  Pen, 
iati  adtiHn  Piiarru  to  aiauoie  the  aorcreiKntj  of  the  oiuntrj,  G29  ;   ia  aeiaed 
bj  Gaaea,  and  eiMUted,  612. 
tWaHllrii  Bemal  I>Lu  del.  ohaimder  of  hia  Uiatoria  Verdaden  de  la  Cnni]uiita  de 
1.    h  Naata  Eapano.  1.  7M. 

~   '  an,  Diefo,  rcrolla  from  Gonialo  Piiarro  to  the  Vimvy  of  Pern,  i.  627  i  It 
■Ud  by  CarvAJal.  and  aerreta  himatlf  in  a  (s>e.  628  ;  alliea  out  and  a 
b-  Caaeo,  t3^  :  ia  ledufed  by  Piaarro,  639  ;  u  emptofed  by  Gaaca  la  make 
'  I  ia  Ibe  retiona  aboat  the  riier  Plata,  646. 
tM,  Rkbonl.  aula  iu  aMrck  oTa  nurth-wcat  paaaace,  ii.  173  ;  tlM  last  b  I 
'  '  a  a  atonn,  ibid. ;  b*  nitrra  th*  While  Iwa,  and  wiaun  at  Ai«baDf(l>  1 
la  Mnamw,  a  diatanre  of  Ivalta  hondrrd  railca,  and  dallTEra  ■  teltcr  M '  ] 
ar,  174  j  lathe  maasa  of  oprnini-a  tnMl«  with  Kaaaia,  Ibid.;  Umpowaft  ~ 
■a  EUaabalb  tu  neitotialc  with  Ibr  Caar  in  her  nam*.  17&. 
>,  M.  da,  Ua  cbander  of  the  satin  Caribbrwi,  i.  B|t9. 
a,  in  Iba  Spaniih  AmerioaD  njbniin,  *ho  tbu>  dialinfuiahed,  Ii.  H. 
.1.,  Unc  ot  ^pwa,  oitahliaho  parket-boati   belmwn  Spain  and  iW 
■ntonlaa.  ii,  143  i  allovi  free  trade  to  the  Wiudvard  lalaBda.   144  i  grania  llw 
enfaoiaa  a  tree  trade  with  fwh  other,  1 46. 
Chariea  T.,  BonnnN,  aoiiU  Roderico  d*  PIguenia  to  Uii^aBlala,  aa  eUaf  jadga. 
Id  n««tate  Iba  trotMenl  of  ibe  InUana.  L  3U  i  oanaM  lUa  aaUnt  K>  ka 
dabMed  brfore  Um,  Ul  i  eoukia  a  aqnndran  at  tte  wiHdl»lio«  of  liaidtaMai  ■ 
M^allan.  ftSSt  RaigM  bla  dalnt  on  tba  MohMCM  tt  tkt  fitng— a,  UTl  J 
Iff  I  bill  Coma  goxCTMor  ot  New  Spain,  ^29 ;  nrwarda  Um  oo  etmafc  b.     -  ^ 
ta&l  wtBbUakaaBboardallMllbaBadlMaof  N«vSpala.U«i    Vmvm 
Mbooa  OB  AawTtan  alMn,  612  )  Mlabllahaa  nnr  icgnkllBM,  til. 
Chtmfmk.    AeVlriluia. 

CMIi,  la  fannlad  by  Ahnagra,  I.  £83 1  ho*  avlfaeiad  hj  Uw  Sfmiaida,  U. 
«aedibai«  t4  U>  <-Uiii.<.-  °ii.1  >.>lt.  6^  ,   caua*  of  It*  bdng  oegkclBd,  M  i   ] 

I-Ct<rft..:-- ■- 

Cblqalto*.  I-  ople,  froiD  Prmandca.  I,  691. 


Chwnfc.  go»  mrnn-M,  •ruitmniii  r»paetla||,  allha 
■w*B«tinn  la  the  nwta  n(  Qnan  Mary  aarf  On 
WBati^l«ftbaeb«Rll.«Ml  aapuMfaa  of  the 
the*  afB  radaaul  iaM  aa  aodakatlai  ayata 
*Jrf«r.  a«J  adapt  tba  a«—  af»ww^M,  j 
na  rUfaai  W  America.  234 1  AmiA  (a* 


u  247  1 

■bath,  249.  IMi  u-o- 

inriU"  ft«n  lb*  tbordi.  U3 1 

by  Rahrrt  Utown.  a  popakt 

I  Hb*raAv*tiiHolUad,2U| 
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chusets  bay,  264  ;  its  intolerance,  265  ;  the  intolerance  of  Land  increaset  tiie 
emigrations  from  England,  266. 

Cicero,  instance  of  his  ignorance  in  geography,  i.  656. 

Cinaloa,  political  state  of  the  people  there,  i.  695 ;  their  mode  of  liring ,  699 ; 
are  destitute  of  all  religion,  702 ;  extraordinary  large  grain  of  gold  foimd 
there,  iL  302. 

Cineguilla,  in  the  prorinoe  of  Sonora,  late  disooYeries  of  ridi  mines  made  there 
by  the  Spaniards,  ii.  60,  61  ;  probable  effects  of  these  disooreriea,  ibid. 

Clavigero,  M.,  seyeral  of  his  objections  answered,  ii.  313-315. 

Clement  Vl.,  Pope,  erects  the  Canary  Islands  into  a  kingdom,  i.  36. 

Climates,  inflnenoed  by  a  fariety  of  causes,  i.  239,  240 ;  their  operation  on  man- 
kind, 396 ;  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the  different  degrees  of  heat  in,  672. 

Cochineal,  an  important  production,  almost  peculiar  to  New  Spain,  li.  121. 

Cold,  extraordinary  predominance  of,  in  the  climate  of  America,  i.  240  ;  causes  of 
this  peculiarity,  241. 

Colonies,  English  American,  project  of  settling  them,  ii.  181;  two  expeditions 
foil,  183 ;  the  first  colony  established  in  Virginia,  184  ;  in  danger  of  perishing 
by  famine,  it  returns  to  England,  186 ;  a  second  attempt  made  to  se^e  there, 
but  the  colony  perishes  by  ftimine,  188,  189 ;  the  scheme  of  settling  there 
is  abandoned,  190;  circumstances  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  uniaTouiiible  to 
colonization,  ibid. ;  the  reign  of  James  favourable  to  the  establishment  of  colo- 
nies,  191 ;  James  divides  the  coast  of  America  into  two  parts,  the  one  called  the 
fint,  or  south  colony  of  Virginia,  the  other,  the  second,  or  north  colony,  193 ; 
he  grants  charten  to  two  companies  for  the  government  of  them,  194 ;  traour 
and  defects  of  those  charten,  195  ;  under  tiiese  charters  the  settlements  of  the 
English  in  Virginia  and  New  England  were  established,  196 ;  Captain  Newport 
sails  from  England  for  Virginia,  and  discovera  the  Chesapeak,  197,  198  ;  sails 
up  James-River,  and  founds  a  settlement  in  James-Town,  ibid. ;  its  bad 
administration,  ibid. ;  it  is  annoyed  by  the  Indians,  and  suffera  from  scarcity 
and  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate,  199 ;  seasonable  sucooura  are  sent  from 
England,  201 ;  a  survey  of  the  countiy  is  undertaken,  202  ;  the  colony  depends 
for  subsistence  chiefly  on  supplies  from  the  natives,  203  ;  a  change  is  made  in 
the  constitution  of  the  company,  and  a  new  charter  is  granted  with  more  ample 
privileges,  ibid. ;  Lord  Delaware  is  appointed  governor  of  the  colony,  204 ; 
anarchy  prevails  there,  205  ;  it  is  almost  reduced  by  famine,  206  ;  Lord  Dela- 
ware arrives,  and  by  his  wise  administration  restores  order  and  discipline,  208 ; 
his  health  obliges  him  to  return  to  England  and  he  is  superseded  by  Sir  Thomas 
Dale,  who  establishes  martial  law,  ibid. ;  a  new  charter  is  issued  to  the  colony, 
and  new  privileges  are  granted,  209,  210  ;  cultivation  of  the  land  is  promoted, 
and  a  treaty  entered  into  with  the  natives,  ibid.  ;  the  land  in  Virginia  becomes 
property,  212;  the  culture  of  tobacco  is  introduced,  and  its  pernicious  conse- 
quences, 213  ;  the  company  in  England  send  out  a  number  of  young  women  to 
induce  the  colonists  to  form  more  extensive  plans  of  industry,  214 ;  negroes 
are  first  introduced,  215  ;  a  new  constitution  is  given  to  the  colony,  216  ;  a 
general  massacre  of  the  English  is  planned  by  the  Indians,  and  executed  in 
most  of  the  settlements,  218,  219  ;  a  bloody  war  is  commenced  with  the  Indians, 
and  neither  old  nor  young  are  spared,  220  ;  the  settlements  extend,  and  industry 
revives,  221 ;  defects  in  the  first  constitution  of  the  colonies,  227 ;  King  Charles's 
arbitrary  government  of  them,  228  ;  he  grants  them  new  privileges,  230 ;  they 
flourish  under  the  new  government,  232 ;  the  colonists  remain  attached  to  the 
royal  cause,  and  Parliament  makes  war  on  Virginia,  which  is  obliged  to  acknow- 
ledge the  Commonwealth,  233  ;  restraints  are  laid  on  the  trade  of  the  colonies, 
234  ;  tlic  colonists  are  dissatisfied  with  these  restraints,  ibid.  ;  are  the  first  to 
acknowledge  Charles  II.,  but  their  loyalty  is  ill  rewarded,  235;  restraints  on 
their  commerce  farther  extended  by  the  navigation  act,  236  ;  effects  of  the  act, 
237  ;  colonists  remonstrate  against  it,  238 ;  the  colony  of  Virginia  is  attacked  by 
the  Indians,  239  ;  discontents  are  produced  by  the  grants  of  land  by  the  crown, 
ibid. ;  a  colony  is  established  at  New  Plymouth  in  New  England,  257  ;  plan  of 
its  government,  258  ;  a  grand  council  is  appointed,  260  ;  a  new  colony  is  pro- 
jected, ibid.  ;  settles  at  Massachusets  bay,  263  ;  the  charter  of  the  company  in 
England  being  transferred  to  the  colonies,  they  extend  in  consequence  of  it,  267, 
268  ;  the  colonists  increase,  270 ;  new  settlere  arrive,  272  ;  sectaries  settle  in 
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'   Cpnatctlcl,  276 ;  tnifmiU  (ivm  Muuchiueta  bay  wllle  their,  217  i  (rule. 


dm  tfa*  BRinace 
tba  Mnriotiaii,  S 
mtK  iMo  ■  lM(e  of  eDnfidcncj,  :i 


ivruin  dutix,  ' 
of  euininf ,  28)1  ^ 
Junufa,  289 ; 


ir  England,  Virgmia,  ice. 
.     ,  .       « of  tb«  iwlic;  and  trade  of,  ii.  7S  i 

Ac  AM  <Am4  of  than,  ibtd. :   nsMs  of  thiideoapnlatian.  77  j    Ihe 
>,7Vi  |CDfnlidcaortbaSpatiulipnUi7ln,lbid.  I  eul;  in 

■  — i.^^  :_   o*. 1__.^_  ^j^  jjip  gj^,  object  in.  ««!  tom- 

"■  I  the  grml  rertrirtSona  Ibejr 


•f  Oe  n 


d  bfUw  M 


■  progwai  of  Ibor  population  from  Europe,  93  ;  an) 
of  proprrtf  tbere,  ibid. ;  and  \rj  the  nalnre  of  Uwir 
*  t  Tarioiu  clane*  of  people  In,  llrid. ;  eceWUaliaal 
■d (MluirmenM <rf Ihe cboreh there,  IW;  pcnildoua 
Di  there,  107  i  character  uf  the  eodeibwtka  then, 
■aof,  U&1  theminea,  116 1  thaw uf  Potori  and  Saouteou,  117; 
A*  ffult  with  which  Uwrare  worlud,  llSi  fatal  efttta  of  thia  ardour,  119; 
Mkr  mnmoditin  that  oompoae  the  cominercn  of.  121  ;  amudim  inotaa*  of 
konwd  oattki  there.  122  ;  tdvaotagea  whirh  Spain  fcrnm-ly  derind  from  tbeMi  ' 
121 1  yi\ij  the  aame  adiantage*  are  not  etiil  rereind,  124  i  purda-coatai  i  ~ 
jM/iJtA  to  cheek  the  nmtraband  trade  jn,  137  ;  the  nae  of  t(f;utB*  ^pa  iol 
And.  118  :  and  galenna  laid  ande,  139  i  companr  of  the  Caraocu  lutitntad, 
140;  dCabUiluBeiil  afiTfiilaTpachet-boBtato,  143i  (reeiraJepennlttedbetwMB 
tbcm.  146;  new  reguUUon*  in  Ihe  gOTeranient  of.  1*7  t  nfnnnalian  of  iJw 
•nwt*  ef  joMlee.  ibU. ;  nem  dlitribution  of  (Otemmenti,  148;  a  faurth  lin- 
VmkT artahlbbed.  ibid. ;  attempt*  to  reform  ilooeatic  pnlirr,  1M)|  tlieirtr*^ 
•W  MPUUppineiataDda,  lUg  menoe  deHred  tnm,  by  Spain.  )M|  eipena* 
efadndaiaUBtiatiihan,  l&S;  atateofpopolalionta,  197|  iba  nsmberof  tpotwa- 
lata  tkM«,  m.  ft*  Me^eo,  I^ia,  fte. 
ColiBNa.  Bartholomew,  ia  Hni  bjr  Ua  bntlMr  Cbrial^bar  In  oegotiale  with 
H*vr  VII.  Kinc  of  England,  1.  67  i  Iha  mlafoitnna  of  hla  TOfage,  TOi 
Mhnn  hb  faroUMr  at  KupanlnU.  Utt;  b  nwted  with  the  adodnMntkin  ol 
"  '     "    e  bf  Ub  brotbiT  on  M*  relnra  to  Spaia,  126 1  Icranda  tha  town 


ftV  t  hit  icognuUal  fe 
U  ihcwMtwud,  63;  o 

d,  <7l  UapropMil.hM'lMtadlW  | 
dbfJoMkPara.  71i  MaBwpaiJ 
aM  ofagrd  In  the  SpaalA  Mrrlea, 


n.  Ti  I  Bfoarattoa*  tbr  hU  lojt^,  77 ;  Ibe  anomt  of  bu  rf|iilpment,  78  i 
■ita  hWN  SlMbl,  n  i  hi*  tigflaat  altnUmi  to  all  rircmmttaana  danot  hla 
III  I  MB,  SI )  nnhiaiiiiini  of  hi>  cm.  Ibid. ;  hi*  addraa  In  qvMf '  -  "-'' 
■tab.  65 1  iodtnbMw  of  Ihnr  approacbinR  land.  M  i  an  Mand  dl 
STt  balaada,  H;  U  Intarrtrw  with  the  nalin*.  Ibid. ;  nanaa  iba  h 
8ah^ar,f0t  prMwwtaa  Ua  dtocomin  Mmlbward,  Ibid,  i  diaamn,  and  Unda 
on,  tht  hitea  of  C«ba.  tl  t  diM»nn  HiKanlciU.  n  >  •wftia  abiiNmcik,  bnl 
bNiMl  brlha  Indiaaa.  Ui  bailda  a  fort,  90  i  ntarea  to  Rim>|w.  IWj  hla 
"  I  to  laMir^a  the  nunory  nf  hii  dbwiwrio  dwtng  a  • 
~  "*  '  Mea,  lUd.:  arritn  at  Uibon,  I03|  faia  iwititbJi 
•  with  Ferdinand  and   Iea)>ella, 

6 1  diacorm  the  Canbbec  lalanda,  1 1«  |  tmlft  hi*  Aafomr  m»   I 
■red.  110.  Ill:  hnllda  •  dt*.  whkAba  rda  babdla,  tlSi   | 
iathtlMMtor  iMrtBoftheimnin',  lilt  UiM«M4 
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aiicoifWi  the  comtfawnt  of  America,  133  j  •tateofHiqwiiiokoDUsairifil.lSI; 
eomjpowi  the  nmtiflgr  of  BoUan  and  liii  adharaiti,  136;  it  diftraand  bj  Hm 
htaoQB  behariovr  of  hia  men,  145 ;  oompkiiita  eaiiriad  to  Spain  againat  aim, 
146, 147 ;  la  aent  homeln  irona,  149 1  dean  liia  eondnot,  but  la  not  rartoiad  to 
Ua  antbority,  161 ;  hia  aolidtatiopa  nii^acted,  165 ;  Ibrma  new  adieaMa  of  dis- 
ootaryt  iUd.  {  engagea  in  a  fourth  voyape,  167 ;  hia  treatment  aft  Hiananinla, 
158 ;  aeazdiea  alter  a  paange  to  the  Indian  oeean,  169 ;  ia  ahipwreekea  on  Ihe 
eoaal  of  Jamaica,  160 ;  hia  artifice  to  aeonre  the  friendah^  of  ttm  Indiana,163 ; 
ia  dellferad,  and  arrifee  aft  Hiimanioia,  166 ;  reftona  to  Spain,  ibid,  s  hia  deafli, 
168;  hia  rl^  to  the  original  JUacorerf  of  America  deionded,  662;  Uieipiriftof 
adrenftore  raiaed  in  TC«gi*«Mi  by  hia  diacoreriea,  ii.  165 ;  ia  durited  by  the  tnoiit 
of  ddll  in  navigation,  166 ;  hia  ayatem  of  opening  a  paaeage  to  India  by  ateering 
a  weitarn  ooone  ia  adopted  by  Cabot,  167. 

Columbna,  Don  Di^go,  inea  out  hia  daim  to  hia  fiither'a  privikgea,  L  180 ;  mar* 
riea  and  ^oes  over  to  Hiqianiola,  181 ;  eatabliahea  a  pearl  tiSmrj  aft  Cnbagna, 
182 ;  projecti  the  conqneat  ofCnba,  188 ;  hia  meaanrei  thwarted  by  Ferdinimd, 
204  ;  returns  to  &>ain,  205. 

Commerce,  the  ten  from  whidi  its  oommencemenft  ia  to  be  dated,  i.  2 ;  modYes  to 
an  interoonne  among  diatanft  nations,  3 ;  still  flonrislied  in  the  eaatem  entire 
alter  the  sobrenion  of  the  western,  25 ;  revival  of,  in  Enrope,  27. 

Compass,  mariner's,  navigation  estended  more  by  the  invention  of,  than  by  aUtlie 
efforta  of  preceding  ages,  L  34  ;  by  whom  invented,  34,  35. 

Condamine,  M.,  his  account  of  the  country  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  in  South 
America,  L  676 ;  his  remarks  on  the  diarmcfeer  of  tlie  native  Americans,  688. 

Congo,  the  kingdom  of,  discovered  by  the  Portagueae,  i.  51. 

Con&antinople,  the  consequence  of  removing  the  seat  of  the  Roman  Empire  fee,  L 
24 ;  contfaiued  a  commovial  aity  after  the  eatincfioa  of  the  weatom  empire,  lb; 
became  the  diief  mart  of  Italy,  27. 

Cordova,  Frandaco  Hemandes,  diacovera  Yucafevn,  L  228 ;  ia  rqmbed  aft  Cam- 
peadiy,  and  returns  to  Cuba,  229. 

CcMTita,  Alonzo,  his  observations  on  the  contraband  trade  of  the  Spanish  colonies, 
ii.  152 ;  character  of  his  American  memoirs,  291. 

Cortes,  Fernando,  his  birth,  education,  and  character,  i.  402 ;  is  by  Ydasqnes 
appointed  commander  of  the  armament  fitted  out  by  him  against  New  Spain,  403 ; 
Velasquez  becomes  jealous  of  him,  404  ;  Velasquez  sends  orders  to  deprive  him 
of  his  commission,  and  lay  him  under  an  arrest,  406  ;  is  protected  by  his  troops, 
407  ;  the  amount  of  his  forces,  ibid. ;  reduces  the  Indians  at  Tabasco,  409 ; 
arrives  at  St.  Juan  de  Ulua,  ibid. ;  his  interview  with  two  Mexican  com- 
manders, 411 ;  sends  presents  to  Montezuma,  413 ;  receives  others  in  return, 
414 ;  his  schemes,  419 ;  establishes  a  form  of  dvil  government,  422 ;  resigns 
his  commission  under  Velasquez,  and  assumes  the  command  in  the  king's 
name,  424 ;  his  friendship  courted  by  the  Zempoallans,  425  ;  builds  a  fort,  427; 
condudes  a  formal  alliance  with  several  caziques,  ibid. ;  discovers  a  conspiracy 
among  his  men,  and  destroys  his  ships,  430,  431 ;  advances  into  the  country, 
433;  is  opposed  by  the  Tlascalans,  436;  concludes  a  peace  with  them,  440;  his 
rash  zeal,  442  ;  proceeds  to  Cholula,  443  ;  discovers  a  conspiracy  against  him 
here,  and  destroys  the  inhabitants,  445,  446  ;  approaches  in  sight  of  the  capital 
dty  of  Mexico,  447 ;  his  first  interview  with  Montezuma,  ibid.  ;  his  anxiety  at 
his  situation  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  453  ;  seizes  Montezuma,  456  ;  orders  him  to 
be  fettered,  459 ;  reasons  of  his  conduct,  ibid. ;  prevails  on  Montezuma  to  own 
himself  a  vassal  to  tlie  Spanish  crown,  462;  amount  and  division  of  his  treasure, 
464  ;  enrages  the  Mexicans  by  his  imprudent  zeal,  467  ;  an  armament  sent  by 
Velasquez  to  superi-ede  him,  469  ;  his  deliberations  on  this  event,  472  ;  advances 
to  meet  Narvaez,  475;  defeats  Narvaez  and  takes  him  prisoner,  478  ;  gains  over 
the  Spanish  soldiers  to  his  interest,  479  ;  returns  to  Mexico,  481  ;  his  improper 
conduct  on  his  arrival,  482;  is  resolutely  attacked  by  the  Mexicans,  483;  attacks 
them  in  return  without  success,  484 ;  death  of  Montezuma,  485 ;  his  extraordi> 
nary  escape  from  death,  487  ;  abandons  the  city  of  Mexico,  488 ;  is  attacked 
by  the  Mexicans,  489  ;  his  great  losses  in  the  encounter,  490 ;  difficulties  of  his 
retreat,  491 ;  battle  of  Otumba,  492  ;  defeats  the  Mexicans,  494 ;  mutinous 
spirit  of  his  troops,  496 ;  reduces  the  Tepeacans,  498 ;  is  strengthened  by 
several  reinforcements,  ibid. ;  returns  to  Mexico,  500 ;  establishes  his  head- 
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■t  Tanoif,  iiyi;  redumur  nmiiU«t<»  the  (urroundin;  conoirr,  fiOS: 
iiRinng  hU  imntu,  001 ;  hbi  pnidono*  in  anpnmuing  thria,  SKI ;  build* 
■iM  lumrlm  ■  Dm  nf  brlganlinni  nn  (be  like,  biw ;  twlngw  Mfiloo,  Ibid. ; 
nikra  ■  fmul  iiiiiaull  fa)  takir  Ihf  cily  bf  irtonn,  bal  i*  nf  nlml,  512,  519 ; 
pniln  tlu>  Mptimn  prnphnc;,  tM;  Ukn  tloatininiin  prlmnor.  SIN;    glial 
ponnaon  of  (he  dly,  ibid.  ;  uul  nf  the  wht^  empin,  531 1  dirSMta  inotber 
Utoapt  to  niiwnrda  him  in  hlx  coBiDiaiid,  52)1  i   !■  (ppointrd  pivsnior  of  N«v 
Spain,  6Z8  :  hi*  (phenwn  anil  urvngrmeat*,  530 1  nvrl  traatment  of  the  iwlirai, 
IbU. ;  hi*  nmdnrt  nibiMteil  to  inquiry,  531 ;    rrtarti*  to  Spiln  to  jiutify  him* 
irlf.  Ibid.  I  U  Fpwuilfll  by  the  Gmpsror  Chuin  T,,  535  ;  gon  back  to  M«iia> 
Willi  limited  power*.  5S6  i  dttmiren  CaUfbrnii,  537  :  ntarn*  to  Spain  and  dim, 
5M  !  Inqoirj  into  the  nature  of  hi»  lettwa  to  the  Empcnw  Charlc*  V. ,  705  [ 
aathor*  who  wrote  of  bis  eonqonrt  of  New  Spain.  705-707. 
CoancU  of  the  Indin.  it*  power,  ii.  I4M. 
CttoIm,  In  tb*  fipwiiah  Anurkan  eoloDiea,  char«f!tcr  of,  ii.  M. 
-Cn^an,  Coloael  George,  hb  naonnnl  of  th«  ilitcnTcrf  of  the  bonm  of  a  larg*  itx> 
*      tbM  apMiM  of  animal*  in  North  America,  i.  677. 
CnmilM  to  the  HuIt  Land,  the  great  polttiral  ailnntage*  derirrd  froni,  by  the 

Esrapean  nalimu,  1.  29,  30. 
CrvMdn,  bulla  of,  poliliahed  regularlji  erery  two  yt-an  in  the  Spanish  oulontn,  ii. 

157 1  prin*  of,  and  amount  of  Ibe  tale  at  the  last  pahlicallon.  321. 
C«ba,  the  idand  of,  diacorercd  by  Chriitopher  Colnmbua,  L  91 :  is  lailrd  round 
by  Ocampo,  ISO;  the  conquMI  of,  tmdenaken  by  Diego  VeLuuuei,  11^7  i  (TOel 
tRMomt  of  the  eaiiqur  llataey,  and  hli  repartee  to  ■  fHu,  InK :  Colambna'a 
ntbwteatic  docriplian  of  a  harlxnir  In,  SOU ;  (be  tobacco  prwluccd  thtfe,  the 
•nat  In  all  Amerit*.  ii.  122. 
Cnh^M,  a  potrl  Hihrry  nlaUlthnl  tbrjr.  I.  IH2. 

"-       MO,  the  natlTra  of,  rmrnire  thrlr  ill-tmtnmil  by  the  Spaniard*,  L  223  ;  llie 
ntrj  dreoUtn]  by  Diecu  Orampo,  228. 

I,  IM  njiital  of  (lie  Pnvrian  entiire,  fiMBdtd  hr  Maaeo  Canae,  1.  555  ;  (a 
led  by  Fnam.  577 1  is  beaiqteJ  by  the  Prruvbna,  58S;  i*  Mirprtaad  by 
_  iBagro,  &B9 1  ii  reoorrred  and  pillaged  by  (ha  Fliarm*,  596 )  wa*  tfat  only 
dty  in  bU  Peru,  ii.  55. 

Danring,  the  Inn  of.  ■  faiourite  naaaion  amon 
Darian.  (he  Uthmu*  nf.  ilucrtllrd,  I.  192 1  lb 
atrwMd  by  the  nnilniuneH  nf  (he  rlbnale.  Ii 
Dalawarr,  Lord,  I*  appoiatrd  UoTemor  of  V  itKlnla,  U.  204 ;  hi*  viae  at 

ttoa  (ho*,  20H  i  b  uMigad  to  rMora  U  En^jaad  Ml  aamoM  of  hi*  bwna.  iuh. 
Da  Sdi*.  Ua  a&fbnsnat*  cipadiliaa  m  tb  ijtvr  PIXb,  t.  MS. 

■.  Anbioio.  characugr  of  bii  HMorta  de  la  Cm^qidNa  da  Mrateo,  I.  rVC 
aarhr,  Prfnc*.  Vlnmy  of  Pm,  Ui  ttgoraw  nuaiarw  tor  natnini^  tbi 
re  of  the  nnbr  tiany  tbare,  II.  1 1 1 :  imdtted  iartfertnal,  mi. 
I,  BaitMoww,  dlacorm  tha  Cap*  of  0«od  Hope,  i.  53. 

•*■ 1e  by  land,  and  Iboae  by  m,  ftatad, 

i.C5S. 
go.  Rl.  on  tW  hdand  of  HtopraMa.  Anad  ■  -     ~     - 
LIM. 
niMhlnni.  Ifcoaa  In  Hbpanhda  pabUdy  n 

•TAaladiaBa,!.  205.     Ae  Ui  Caaa. 
D(^«.  ttr  PRMda,  Mil*  iMnd  the  worU,  H.  IT*. 

im,  fUmg  ptopoMtly  of  the  AnerfoM  to  IndBlg*  tn,  I.  379. 


^^   Onaai 

^^ 

^P      Al> 
^       dty 


■Mk,  1W  ^oht  of,  how  dMM  Into 
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Enoirul.  corioqs  mlenilEU'  disoiiercd  in  the  libTsiy  there  by  Mr.  Waddiloie,  ii. 
296  ;  deioription  of  Ihot  Tslnable  monmnmt  of  Meiicau  •it,  ibid. 

Eaqnimiiax  Indians,  rtsembhince  betvi^n  tlirm  and  thoir  Dcigbbonra  tlte  Gnen- 
landen,  i.  26h  ;  aonu:  Bccoimt  of,  700. 

Eagene  IV.,  Pope,  giants  Co  tbe  Portueaeae  bd  exdusivr  right  to  all  the  MOntrict 
the;  shoidi!  discover,  from  cape  Noa  to  the  coatioent  of  India,  L  ^^. 

Europe,  how  affeeCed  b;  tbe  dilimenibenneat  of  the  Roman  empire  bj  the  barba- 
rous oatioDs,  i,  24  ;  reriTtd  of  Dooimercc  and  nsiigatioa  in,  27 :  politicaJ  adTin- 
ta^s  derived  fram  the  cnuades,  29. 

Ferdinand,  King  of  Caatile :  Sn  Coltnnbus  and  iMbeHa.    Tami  hi*  attention  at 

length  to  the  regulatian  of  Ameriaui  aSkin,  i.  176 ;  Don  Diego  He  Colnmbua 

Boes  out  hia  father's  elums  a^nst  him,  ISO ;  erects  two  goTemmenta  on  Ibe 

continent  of  America,  183;  lends  a  fleet  to  Darien.  and  eupersedes  Balboa.  198; 

appoints  Balboa  lieatenant-goienior  of  the  countries  on  the  South  Sea,  200; 

Mnda  EKisde  Sobs  to  discover  a  western  pasitBge  to  the  Moluccas,  203  ;  thwarti 

the  measurea  of  Diego  Colnmbua,  204  ;    bis  decree  concerning  the  trtatmeot  of 

tbe  Indiana.  207. 
Femandei,  Don  Diega.  character  of  his  Historia  del  Pern,  i.  719. 
Feriiandei.  P.,  his  denription  of  the  political  slate  of  tbe  Chiquiloa,  i.  605. 
Figueroa,  Koderigo  de,  i^  appointed  chief  judge  of  Hispaniola,  with  a  commiinna 

toeiutnine  into  tbetnatmentof  (he  Indian  natives,  i.  215;  maket  aneiperimeDt 

to  determine  the  capociCf  of  tlie  Indiana.  220. 
Florida,  discovered  hj  Juan  Fauee  de  Leon,  i.  1B9  ;  the  chiefs  there  heredituj, 

328;  account  of.  from  AlTani  Nufiea  Cabeja  de  Vaca,  691,  692. 
Flota.  Spanish,  some  account  of,  ii.  129. 
Fonaecs,  Bishop  of  Bsdajoa,  minister  for  Indian  sfiiirs,  obstmcti  (be  plan*  of 

CDlonizBtion  and  diacotery  formed  bf  Columbna.  i.   123,   131 ;  palnmiiea  the 

expedition  ofAlonzo  de  Ojeda,  142. 
Frobiaher,  Martin,  makes  three  nnsucceasflil  altempta  to  discover  a  iianh.«ait 

passage  to  India,  ii.  17H. 

Ga1«ou°,  Spanish,  the  nature  iiiid  parpoce  of  these  Teasels,  ii.  130  ;   arruigeiDenl 

of  Ihcir  vojiiEr,  ibid. 
QalTci,  Don  Joseph,  sent  to  disoorer  the  true  state  of  CalifbnuB,  IL  62. 
Gama,  Vaaco  de,  his  cojage  tor  discorerr,  i.  139 ;  doubles  tlu  Cape  of  Oood 

Hope,  ibid. ;  anchors  before  the  dt;r  '^  Melinda,  Ibid. ;  arriTet  at  Caleent,  in 

HaUbar,  MO. 
Gaming,  stranga  piopenaitr  of  the  Araericsnn  to,  1.  243. 
Ganges,  erroneoos  ideas  of  the  ancjenti  as  to  ths  podtioD  of  that  rinr,  i.  655. 
Gaaca,  Pedro  de  la,  sent  to  Peru  as  president  of  the  coiut  of  andienee  in  lima,  L 

633;  his  character  and  moderation,  ibid. ;  tbe  powers  he  wasTeMed  wiUi,  6S4; 

anires  at  Panama,  635 ;  acquires  poasesnon  of  Panama  wtth  the  fleet  and  fbreai 

there,  636;  adTances  to>ir>rds  Cnsoo,  640 ;  FinOTo's  tiDope  desert  to  him,  64S  i 

bll moderate  use  of  therictorr.  ibid.;  derises employmeDtfoT lus  scMiera,  646; 

his  division  of  the  eonntiy  among  his  followers,  647  i  the  disoonteni)  it  oeoa- 

sions,  648;  restore*  order  and  goremment,  ibid.;  histee«iMian«tU«ietwnto 

SiMdQ,649. 
Geninns,  instance  of  bis  ignorance  in  geography,  t.  6&7. 
Getwraphjitheknowledgeof.eztremeljcouDedanuHigtlieBndentn,!.  21;  became 

a  favonrite  study  among  the  Arabians,  26. 
Gianta,  the  accoonts  of,  in  onr  eaiiy  traTellert,  tmcon&med  by  recent  diKoroiea, 

i.  34,  686,  6B7. 
Gilbert,  Sir  Humphrey,  conducts  the  first  colony  to  North  Ameriea,  iL  181 ;  a 

charter  is  granted  to  him  and  his  bein,  ibid. ;  conducts  another  expecbtkai, 

which  enda  disastronslj,  and  in  which  he  perishes,  183. 
Gioia,  Plavio,  tbe  inrentor  of  the  marina''s  compass,  i.  3&. 
Globe,  its  diriaion  into  lonea  by  tbe  sudento,  i.  22. 
Gold,  why  the  Arst  metal  with  which  man  was  acquainted,  ii.  66  ;  extnorfinafj 

large  grain  of,  found  in  the  mines  at  Cinaloa,  302. 
Goman,  character  of  hia  Cronica  de  la  Noera  EspaBa,  i.  705. 
Good  Hope,  cape  of,  discorered  by  Bartholomew  Dies,  i.  53. 
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I,  Bwtbotomaw,  b  Uie  Snt  who  ■tlcnpti  to  v 


r  m  dirad  dootm  Inm 


191 ;  deKria  MuBchiucIa  baj.  aiul  n 
ivA  ;  uH  i^iiianjiimcei  of  hu  nijigc.  ibid. 
t.  no  Tlnble  form  of.  among  the  natiTe  Anuricani,  i 

na  Chaco,  •oanml  of  tha  method  of  making  war  among  tl 


Greek*,  aodent.  propn*  of  aatifntion  and  ditcortry  amon^  tlmn,  L  II  j  tbcir 
(aam*mal  inlnmarH  witb  other  natioiu  rtrj  limited,   12.  13. 

Olwalaad,  it*  nciuity  to  Naith  Amerka.  L  26S. 

Ormnillff,  Sir  Richard.  eslabUthca  *  roloni  in  %*irfiDia.  whjcb.  being  in  danger 
of  peririiing  by  famine,  i*  obliged  to  return  to  England,  ii.  184,  I6b  ;  appean 
off  the  ooait  •oDo  after  tli*  drpartcov  of  tbe  ookm;,  and  landi  fifteen  of  hi*  cmr 
Id  kaqi  MwuioB  of  iba  lalaod,  wbo  an  dertroyed  bj  the  Hvage*.  ISH. 

OtijalfR,  Jean  Ac,  teti  nnl  from  Caha  on  a  tofage  of  dtacovetr,  i.  230 ;  diacvrs* 
■nd  gtie*  Bvnr  to  New  Spun,  231 ;  hi*  reaioci*  for  not  (dantiog  a  oijonjr  in  bin 
BcKlir-dlvoTeTeil  Undi,  S33. 

Gnanb-nwtaji,  rmplnjrd  by  Spain  to  check  Illicit  trade  in 

GvBiliBala,  the  iailigo  there  (nperior  to  aor  Id 
OmUmeitla.  nenbew  and  •oD-io-Uw  of  Mont 
Uncdooi  of  MeliM,  L  MS  i  rapubei  the  attack*  of  U       . 
iWtilTof  Hcaieo.ftlSi  letakenpriaonerby  Cortea,  ftlS;  'ia  loitured  to  diaooMr 
'"■    li  hai^iil.  nil 

IB  of  the  enMBlve  fertility  of  tbe  toil  then,  i.  679. 

,  I,  tepfoVM  Iba  b**b1  and  GOouMidBl  lUU  of  tb«  tg«  In  lAieh  b«  lh«d,  IL 
_193;  tiMBpWMnd  to  KUleany  part  of  th«  aottth  colon;  of  Viigiaia,  If' 
~       >■  fait  fVriplof  defended,  with  an  aooonnt  of  hi*  eoyage.  i.  6A3. 

t,  Bcaiiiiiie  of  Cuba,  Ua  end  Inatneni  and  umotablc  rapartea  lo  a  Ftn 


figei,  aceonnt  of  New  UoUand,  and  tlie  inhaUtaitta.  bvm, 

_    t,  the  different  degree*  of.  In  tha  ^  and  new  oontlDenta,  aoconnted   Gar. 

I.  ft7S-<74  t  aettanatal,  6}%.  679. 
BMvy.  Ftlnee  of  IhMtugBl,  hi*  tfnoxr  and  Modiei,  1.  41 ;  ripcdldone  fonud 

by  U*  oedar,  43  i  epldlet  far  ■  ptpal  fnnt  of  hi*  new  dbcoreriaa,  4fl )  fab 

HMfada.  Jw  da,  MMianeM  Pmda  Fteam).  1.  606  i  diM.  610. 

Haereta,  the  heel  hi*tcirian  of  Iha  conqant  of  New  Spada,  t.  70T ;  U«  aooaaac 
Otellana'i  loj-agr.  '23, 

MtopanioU.  thr  ialend  of.  dlKorend  by  Chrfatopher  ColaMbM.  L  91 ;   fata  HM 
artiao*  nth  the  utlT*..  93.  94 1  a  adoay  Wl  then  b;  CohMbM.  9f  i  I 
«elM]r  deetnijred.  Ill  ;    CelaDbv  baild*  •  titj  oaOed  habiik.  113)   ■ 
tMtfvM  m-aeed,  and  begin  lo  be  alaraed.  1 19 1  an  defeated  by  tha  CfaaiaM  . 
Ill  I  totbate  riaeted  fron  Ifaem,  12!  i  tkry  vheme  to  item  tha  Spaaiaidik 
1M|  Sl  Donl^  fooBded  hj  BaiOxdnotew  Coluebiu.  134  :  Colam^raa  tmi' 
boa*  la  bom  by  Bondllla.  149 1  filrhnlai  d*  Ovando  apDatntad  tottnut, 
Ul  (  nmaiary  *{«•  of  Am  CDodaO  of  lb*  Bnaiafd*  (award*  the  aatieaa  < 
m :  aabavpy  fala  or  AnaMaaa,  1 7<  1  gnat  prodBee  tMaa  tha  BiHi  tbm.  1 H I 
OeiatebitaMi  A«i^h.  )7*i  tfce  Sra^arJa  lacf^  tbm  by  my— tai  ' 
Mtt*a  oflb*  Uoayoa,  l»i  aniial  gf  Ddb  Di^a  de  CMMabwa,  Ult 
BitfitB  ef,  alatoat  otarpaUd  by  riaeny.   18},  MA i   *utnwB»T  nmiiwln  J 
IbalnanHatoftheM,  iUd.|  Colawb«*'*a«eaaMarib*b  -    ' *'    ' 
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Homer,  his  account  of  the  nairigatioii  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  i.  1 1 . 

Honduras,  the  value  of  that  country,  owing  to  its  production  of  the  logwood  tree, 
ii.  64. 

Homed  cattle,  amazing  increase  of  them  in  Spanish  America,  ii.  122. 

Horses,  astonishment  and  mistakes  of  the  Mexicans  at  the  first  sight  of  them, 
i.  710 ;  expedient  of  the  Peruvians  to  render  them  incapable  of  action,  i.  724. 

Huana  Capac,  Inca  of  Peru,  his  character  and  fomily,  i.  557. 

Huascar  Capac,  Inca  of  Peru,  disputes  his  brother  Atahualpa's  soocession  to 
Quito,  i.  557 ;  is  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Atahualpa,  558 ;  solicits  the 
assistance  of  Pizarro  against  his  broths,  559 ;  is  put  to  death  by  order  of 
Atahualpa,  568. 

Hutchinson,  Mrs.,  heads  a  sect  of  religious  women  in  New  England,  who  are  de- 
nominated Antinomians,  ii.  274 ;  her  doctrines  are  condemned  by  a  general 
synod  there,  ibid. 

Jamaica,  discovered  by  Christopher  Columbus,  i.  117. 

Jerome,'  St.,  three  monks  of  that  order  sent  by  Cardinal  Ximenes  to  Hispaniola, 
to  regulate  the  treatment  of  the  Indians,  i.  211  ;  their  conduct  under  tins  com- 
mission, 213  ;  are  recalled,  215. 

Jesuits,  acquire  an  absolute  dominion  over  California,  ii.  62 ;  their  motives  for 
depreciating  the  country,  ibid. 

Jews,  ancient  state  of  commerce  and  navigation  among  them,  i.  7. 

Incas  of  Peru,  received  origin  of  their  empire,  i.  556  ;  their  empire  founded  both 
in  religion  and  policy,  ii.  40,  41.     See  Peru.  v 

India,  the  motives  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  his  expedition  to,  i.  14  ;  the  com- 
merce with,  how  carried  on  in  ancient  times,  18,  19 ;  and  when  arts  began  to 
revive  in  Europe,  27  ;  the  first  voyage  made  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  138 ; 
attempts  to  discover  a  north-west  passage  to,  unsuccessful,  ii.  172,  173  ;  an 
attempt  made  by  the  north-east  to,  ibid. ;  a  company  of  merchants  in  England  is 
incorporated  to  prosecute  discoveries  in,  ibid. ;  a  communication  with,  attempted 
by  land,  175  ;  the  design  is  encouraged  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  178. 

Indians  in  Spanish  America.     See  Americans. 

Indies,  West,  why  Columbus's  discoveries  were  so  named,  i.  107. 

Innocent  IV.,  Pope,  his  extraordinary  mission  to  the  Prince  of  the  Tartars,  i.  31. 

Inquisition,  court  of,  wiien  and  by  whom  first  introduced  into  Portugal,  i.  658. 

Insects  and  reptiles,  why  so  numerous  and  noxious  in  America,  i.  248. 

John  I.,  King  of  Portugal,  the  first  who  sent  ships  to  explore  the  western  coasts 
of  Africa,  i.  39;  his  son.  Prince  Henry,  engages  in  these  attempts,  41. 

II.,  King  of  Portugal,  patronizes  all  attempts  towards  discoveries,  i.  50  ;  sends 

an  embassy  to  Abyssinia,  54  ;  his  ungenerous  treatment  of  Columbus,  67. 

Iron,  the  reason  why  savage  nations  were  unacquainted  with  this  metal,  i.  319. 

Isabella,  Queen  of  Castile,  is  applied  to  by  Juan  Perez  in  behalf  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  i.  72  ;  is  again  applied  to  by  Quintanilla  and  Santangel,  74  ;  is  pre- 
vailed on  to  equip  him,  75 ;  dies,  167  ;  her  real  motives  for  encouraging  dis- 
coveries in  America,  ii.  79. 

Isabella,  the  city  of,  in  Hispaniola,  built  by  Christopher  Columbus,  i.  113. 

Italy,  the  first  country  in  Europe  where  civilization  and  arts  revived  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire,  i.  27  ;  the  commercial  spirit  of,  active  and 
enterprising,  28. 

Ladrone  islands,  discovered  by  Ferdinand  Magellan,  i.  525. 

Lakes,  amazing  size  of  those  in  North  America,  i.  237. 

Las  Casas,  Bartholomew,  returns  from  Hispaniola  to  solicit  the  cause  of  the  en- 
slaved Indians  at  the  court  of  S})ain,  i.  209  ;  is  sent  back  with  powers  by  Car- 
dinal Ximenes,  211 ;  returns  dissatisfied,  ibid.,  214  ;  procures  anew  commission 
to  be  sent  over  on  this  subject,  215 ;  recommends  the  scheme  of  supplying  the 
colonics  with  negroes,  216;  undertakes  a  new  colony,  217  ;  his  conference  with 
the  Bishop  of  Darien  before  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  220 ;  goes  to  America  to 
carry  his  schemes  into  execution,  222  ;  circumstances  unfavourable  to  him,  224  ; 
his  final  miscarriage,  225  ;  revives  his  representations  in  favour  of  the  Indians, 
at  the  desire  of  the  Emperor,  615  ;  composes  a  treatise  on  the  destruction  of 
America,  ibid. 
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1.  Pedro  Cicu  dn. 


of  hi*  Cronica  del  Hern,  i.  719 


Lgrji  hi*  dncriptioii  of  tfa«  CDsrai^  ind  ftronty  of  tlir  Tuupinamboi,  L  t9i. 

Linu.  the  atj  o(.  in  Peru,  fbanclcd  hj  Pinrro,  i.  5H2. 

LMOD.  Mr.,  the  Btititb  miaiiter  ei  Madrid,  bia  tiwuer  to  •frcral  intc««ithi| 

ioquins  nUliDf;  to  the  ■dmiuion  of  Indiana  into  IWf  orden.  il.  SI. 
Lac*a<>di  >he  commodity  thai  givn  importance  to  the  proTJnrea  of  Honduma  and 

luolan,  U.  63 1  polii^  of  tlie  Spaniardi  to  defeat  the  Endiih  trade  Id.  itnd. 
loul^  St .  Kiii«  of  Fnun.  hii  embaaej  to  the  Chan  of  I)ie  Tartan.  I.  »1 . 
Louno,  bia  accoont  af  the  meihoil  of  making  war  aiaooi  the  nativn  of  Gna 

Charo.  1.  69G. 
L*i|nR,  llcmando  de,  *  piieit.  utociatn  with  Kum  in  hia  Peraitan  eipadltlOD, 


Uadeir*.  the  itdattd  of.  fint  diKmend,  L  43. 

Hadoo,  Prior*  iif  North  Wale*,  ilorj  of  hi*  voyage  atid  diaconry  of  North 

America  •lamined.  i,  664. 
MagelUn,  Perdiuaad,  hb  aonnml  of  the  fiKantir  use  of  the  PatacmiUiu.  i.  290; 

the  ciiatem  of  thi*  pRantic  race  yrt  to  be  deddeid,  291.  686.  687  :    hIa  iolro- 

dnnion  to  Ibe  court  of  Caatile.  i22:  I*  e(|Blpped  with  a  aquajron  for  a  Toy*(B 

«f  dlMDVerr,  1X3 ;  aiU  tbrouh  the  Ikmoaa  airalt  that  bear*  hi*  natae,  a24 ; 

dtoeorera  tne  L«dn>oe  and  Pbuippine  laianda,  A'ZS  (  i*  kiltrd.  ibid. 
llafad.  H*  property  of  aUractiiig  Iroo  known  to  the  aadcnta,  bat  tiM  Itt  polar 

latMiMtfcia.  1.  4 ;  exttaortUuarf  •dTaatage*  rtmltlnf  from  Ihia  diamrrry,  34. 
MalOi  ttC,  •ecouot  ol  lu  oomnwro  wllh  Spaolab  America,  ij.  l.Vi. 

a  Capac.  founder  of  tlic  PrruTlaa  nupite.  anvnntof,  i.  Hi;  Ihiil. >  11.  39. 
___l*tUk,  Sir  Juhn.  his  caHsra  tratrl*,  *ltb  «  chatactrr  uf  hli  writing*.  I,  33. 
KVaalk.  th*  COkmy  uf,  ctUlilb-lml  h)i  PhlUp  II.  of  Spain,  ii.  Ib4  ;  trade  betwan, 

aad  SwBlh  Amorica,  il»d. 
"     "    I,  tbairdiapiadtiDn  ■»]  mannrr*  turmi-d  by  Ihdr  aituatiun.  L  i&a  I    henca 
llaaon  to  h*  baonl  in  trry  diiliuil  plarea  wilhoul  oonmunlcalion,  ibid,  t 

hava  nniforml*  attained  tl 
'         '    *,SH. 


l.(hbrM,libK 


iM,  b«r  htttnn,  I.  410. 
■  poritlMdfChtaa.  i.  C59. 
t*  so  tW  bit  Aaeoeny  of  AmoSis,  I. 


rfttonin.  ««l«d 


MariMH.Tpiw.Uaai 
MMtrr,  httr.  U*  amti 

Marylawl.    ««*  Viririnia, 

M*aa«iThaa»t*  Bay.     Sh  Aairhca.  New  EiifUnd.  ftr. 

Mrnlanta,  Engll^,  Ihr  righl  of  pmpcny  in  th*  Nurth  A 

to  a  laaiipaiij  of,  nnhlml  in  London.  II.  IWI  t  ehartan  an  (ranlrtl  la  twn  ran. 
'  "         '  '       ■  -     ■"-  J  („„,^  ,^  ilrfrvt*  nf  ibaaa 

hmo™amp1rpri'riUe.i..M«|   ^ 

Ibn  an  dWdad  by  brtioo*,  til  i   la  Innin  ia  inalilatHl  tnio  Uw4r  a-ndaat.*! 

ta  I  tb*y  ara  nxiairird  to  mn*Bd«r  tfaafr  charlar,  which  Uwy  rafna*.  i3*tm  F 

mil  off**  varraal*  la  lwMlo«tniB«tlbaa>.n»|  lbe]P*r*ln*d  in  IbtroMtfl 

M)rt*di«Md     *    ■* - 


M  I  TacfoB*  Mamnlol 
I    MaiWcd  fay  thna.  IKt   tUr  la>|pua*  Jtentakaa  witk  rftftj 
'    ItoM  ior  «U  Itt  wDnb.  t»  i  how  Ihay  (MMbaiad  »  Ik  »f|—<  ' 


__  I  of  Frmaafe  Cwtaa  m  lb*  torn  of,  I.  40»i 

•MHadaaoOcm.  4lli  bAnaadoa  (Ml W Hoottnaw,  wMi  iMM 
|w— ti.4l3l  MaolsuaMMid*pngM«ttMCo*tta,«llhanlB>Mtt>i 
Am.     vol.  II.  8  « 
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his  capital,  415  ;  state  of  the  empire  at  that  time,  ibid. ;  the  Zempoallans  court 
the  friendship  of  Cortes,  425 ;  several  caziques  enter  into  alliance  with  Cortes, 
427  ;  character  of  the  natives  of  l^ascala,  433  ;  the  Tlascalans  reduced  to  sue 
for  peace,  439 ;  arrival  of  Cortes  at  the  capital  city,  448 ;  the  dty  described, 
451 ;  Montezuma  acknowledges  himself  a  vassal  to  the  Spanish  crown,  462 ; 
amount  of  the  treasure  collected  by  Cortes,  464  ;  reasons  of  gold  being  found 
in  such  small  quantities,  465  ;  the  Mexicans  enraged  by  the  imprudent  real  of 
Cortes,  466 ;  attack  Alvarado  during  the  absence  of  Cortes,  480 ;  their  resolute 
attack  on  Cortes  when  he  returned,  483  ;  death  of  Montezuma,  486 ;  the  city 
abandoned  by  Cortes,  488 ;  battle  of  Otumba,  492 ;  the  Tepeacans  reduced, 
498  ;  preparations  of  the  Mexicans  against  the  return  of  Cortes,  500  ;  Cortes 
besieges  the  city  with  a  fleet  on  the  lake,  510  ;  the  Spaniards  repulsed  in  storm- 
ing the  dty,  512  ;  Guatimozin  taken  prisoner,  518  ;  Cortes  appointed  governor, 
529 ;  his  schemes  and  arrangements,  530 ;  inhuman  treatment  of  the  natives, 
531 ;  reception  of  the  new  regulations  there,  618 ;  list  and  character  of  those 
authors  who  wrote  accounts  of  the  conquest  of,  705-707 ;  a  retrospect  into 
the  form  of  government,  policy,  and  arts  in,  ii.  1 ;  our  information  concerning, 
very  imperfect,  3 ;  origin  of  the  monarchy,  6 ;  number  and  greatness  of  the 
dties,  9  ;  mechanical  professions  there  distinguished  from  each  other,  10 ;  dis- 
tinction of  ranks,  1 1 ;  political  institutions,  13  ;  power  and  splendour  of  their 
monarchs,  16  ;  order  of  government,  ibid. ;  provision  for  the  support  of  it,  17 ; 
police  of,  ibid. ;  their  arts,  1 8  ;  their  paintings,  1 9  ;  their  method  of  computing 
time,  24  ;  their  wars  continual  and  ferodous,  25  ;  their  funeral  rites,  26  ;  im- 
perfection of  their  agriculture,  ibid.  ;  doubts  concerning  the  extent  of  the  empire, 
27  ;  little  intercourse  among  its  several  provinces,  28  ;  ignorance  of  money,  29 ; 
state  of  thdr  dties,  30  ;  temples  and  other  public  buildings,  31,  32;  religion 
of,  35  ;  causes  of  the  depopulation  of  this  country,  77  ;  the  small-pox  very  ntsl 
there,  79;  number  of  Indian  natives  remaining  there,  82  ;  description  of  the 
aqueduct  for  the  supply  of  the  capital  dty,  293.     See  Colonies. 

Michael,  St.,  the  gulf  of,  in  the  South  Sea,  discovered  and  named  by  Balboa,  i. 
195  ;  the  colony  of,  established  by  Pizarro,  554. 

Migrations  of  mankind,  why  first  made  by  land,  i.  1. 

Mind,  human,  the  efforts  of  it  proportioned  to  the  wants  of  the  body,  i.  300. 

Mines  of  South  America,  the  great  inducement  to  population,  ii.  59 ;  some  account 
of,  116  ;  their  produce,  117  ;  the  spirit  with  which  they  are  worked,  118;  fatal 
effects  of  this  ardour,  119;  evidence  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  labouring  in 
them,  309  ;  of  Mexico,  total  produce  of,  to  the  Spanish  revenue,  323,  324. 

Molucca  islands,  the  Spanish  claims  on,  sold  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  to  the 
Portuguese,  i.  527. 

Monastic  institutions,  the  pernicious  effects  of,  in  the  Spanish  American  colonies, 
ii.  107  ;  number  of  convents  there,  310. 

Monsoons,  the  periodical  course  of,  when  discovered  by  navigators,  i.  18. 

Montesino,  a  Dominican  preacher  at  St.  Domingo,  publicly  remonstrates  against 
the  cruel  treatment  of  the  Indians,  i.  206. 

Montezuma,  the  tirst  intelligence  received  by  the  Spaniards  of  this  prince,  i.  232 ; 
receives  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  Fernando  Cortes  in  his  dominions,  413; 
his  presents  to  Cortes,  414  ;  forbids  him  to  approach  his  capital,  415  ;  state  of 
his  empire  at  this  time,  ibid. ;  his  character,  416  ;  his  perplexity  at  the  arrival 
of  the  Spaniards,  417  ;  his  timid  negotiations  with  Cortes,  418  ;  his  scheme  for 
destroying  Cortes  at  Cholula  discovered,  445  ;  his  irresolute  conduct,  447  ;  his 
first  interview  with  Cortes,  448  ;  is  seized  by  Cortes,  and  confined  to  the  S}>anish 
quarters,  456;  is  fettered,  459;  acknowledges  himself  a  vassal  to  the  Spanish 
crown,  462;  remains  inflexible  with  regard  to  religion,  466;  circumstances  of 
his  death,  486  ;  account  of  a  gold  cup  of  his  in  England,  ii.  293. 

Mulattoes,  in  the  Spanish  American  colonies,  exjilanation  of  this  distinction,  ii.  97. 

Narvaez,  Pamphilo,  is  sent  by  Velasjjuez  with  an  armament  to  Mexico,  to  sujwr- 
sede  Cortes,  i.  470  ;  takes  possession  of  Zenipoalla,  475  ;  is  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  by  Cortes,  479  ;  how  he  carried  on  his  correspondence  with  Monte- 
zuma, 714. 

Natchez,  an  American  nation,  their  political  instituticms,  i.  328  ;  causes  of  their 
tame  submission  to  the  Spaniards,  332  ;  their  religious  doctrines,  333. 
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Ma2c«  Tela.  IIIaKO.  ippolDlnl  rloerajr  of  pnn,  to  mfonc  dw  Dcb  NfmlatloM, 


I  cbmnrtrr.  622  1    oommlU  Var 


Ma  hbiTIT.  626 1  rrmmt 
tXl  I  Ii  tUnMnI  aad  kill 

ChUfpo,  Ditto,  tM  wUb  I 


e  fmn  of  ai 
Uanaminaiul,  ibid.)  k 
d  by  PtaaRO,  tM. 

•qoadfMi  frooi  Hl^a 


id  Cab*,  ani  dlaeewr* 


d  bjOoanloPla 

tfanilatf  Ibe  coaatn  of 
1  to  b*  u  lalBid, 


OfaafJo,  Falbv  t)««lK>lone«  it.  thttki  Ikr  r^  im1  of  Cocm  al  TUacaU  bl 

J  C«wf*  to  ■■Bliali  with  titmrw,  473. 

'^ ■     r  •  barb  baUt  bf  Oooaida 


.  I.  441 1  ia  MM  ky  Cotia*  to  aaj 
rraaria,  1*  appoJattJ  lo  U*  a 
,  (ltd  deaarta^,  L  «M  |   >fl 


t  tte  rtanw.  Md  ii  Mhriad  mI^ 


Ol|MH  CMMMMt*  fliiaaiiii'i 

GBiib«ihM.t.W4,A». 
OfteM,  Iha  (Ml  ri«*r  o(.  Bimirwl  ky  CWhWahg  Ce^abw.  L  I 

-     -^i  |dMt«d(t*tB.  Mil  ilf<i  ,-^-.  --. . —. 


HI  oOn  Oi  Iba  baaki  af,  Stf. 
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OtaheiW,  the  inliabitvits  of,  ignorsat  of  Che  utof  bailing  water,  1.  701  • 

Otumb»,  batUe  of,  between  Cortes  and  the  Maiicans,  i.  193. 

Oraado.  Nicbolaa  de.  is  sent  goieruor  to  HiegwiuoU,  i.  153  ;  hia  prudent  nga- 
latioui,  1S4  ;  rehueB  adnteiioa  to  Columbiu,  an  bia  fourth  voyage,  157  ;  hii 
ungenerous  btthaiiour  lo  Columbua,  on  hia  shipwreck,  ICl,  163;  receiTca  him 
at  len^h,  and  wnds  him  boms,  iCO  ;  eiigigea  m  a  war  adth  the  lodiaoa,  170  ; 
bii  cruel  treatiDent  of  them,  IT1  ;  eneouragrs  cultiration  and  uiaDufacturrs, 
ITS  ;  his  method  of  trr|iaDniiig  the  naliveB  uf  the  Lu>»yo«.   178  ;  is  reeallod, 

lai. 


.   1-13. 

isma,  ia  settled  b;  Fedraiiai  DsTila,  i.  302. 

'   <,  Che  first  who  ditided  the  earth  by  lonee,  i.  6b7. 

PatagonUns,  same  aceounC  of,  i.  269  ;  the  reality  of  their  gigantic  sile  yet  to  be 
decided.  290,  6BS,  687. 

PidrBriu  Davila,  ii  aeot  with  a  fleet  to  supersede  Balboa  in  his  government  o( 
S«dU  Maria  on  tbBisthmnsof  Darien,  i.  197;  trrata  Balboa  ill,  199 ;  tapa. 
ciana  condniH  of  bis  men,  ZOO ;  is  reixindled  to  Balboa,  and  gives  bim  hit 
daoghtec,  301  ;  puts  BsJbos  tu  death,  303  ;  removes  fajs  ^eCtkmeut  &UDi  Ssata 
Maria  to  Panama,  ibid. 

Penguin,  the  name  of  that  bird  uol  derived  from  the  Wdah  language,  i.  G65. 

Perez,  Juan,  paCroniacs  Columbus  at  Che  court  of  CasCile,  i,  71  ;  hu  solemn  invo- 
cation (or  the  anccess  of  Columbas'a  voyage,  79. 

PeriplDsofKanno,  the  authenticity  of  that  work  justified,  i,  653. 

Perti,  the  fint  intelligence  concerning  this  country,  received  by  Vasco  Nniiei  de 
Balboa,  i.  192,  196;  the  coast  of,  first  discovered  by  Pinrro,  547  ;  n>am>'i 
■econd  arrival,  5^2  ;  bishostjleproceedingsagunsC  Chenativea,  553  ;  thecoiooy 
of  SL  Mirhael  established,  554;  state  of  the  empire  at  the  time  of  chia  imaaioD, 
ibid. ;  the  kingdom  divided  between  Hoasmr  and  ACahualpa.  557  ;  Atthoalpa 
usurps  the  government,  55S;  lluoscar  uohcits  assistance  from  I^iarro,  559; 
Atahualpa  visits  Pizsrro.  563 ;  it  seiied  by  Piaarro,  565 ;  agreement  for  hi* 
ransom,  567  ;  is  refused  his  litl-rly,  570  ;  is  cruellv  jmt  Co  deaCb,  hit ;  confu- 
MouoftheemjiireoQ  Chi«  er™c,  575;  Quito  reduii'd  by  Hcriajcaiur,  577;  the 
dtj  of  Lima  founded  bj  Piiarro,  582  ;  Chili  invaded  by  Aimagro,  &83  )  iuaor- 
rection  of  the  Peronant,  5B4  ;  Aimagro  put  to  death  by  J^iairo,  597  ;  t^iam 
divides  the  country  among  Ida  fbUowers,  599 ;  progress  of  the  Spaniali  armt 
there,  600  ;  Fnncis  Piiarro  aasasainated,  607  ;  reception  of  the  new  regntatiinH 
there,  619 ;  the  viceroy  confined  by  the  court  of  audience,  624 ;  the  Tuemy 
defeated  and  killed  by  GonzaloPiisJTo.GSS;  arrival  of  Pedro  de  la  Oaica,  G3i ; 
reduction  and  death  of  Gonialo  Piiarro,  643  ;  the  ci<iil  wan  there  not  allied 
on  with  mercenary  loldiers,  643 ;  but  neverthdeu  gratified  with  immense  re- 
wards, 644  ;  their  profiuion  and  luxury,  ibid.  ;  ferocity  of  their  conteiti,  645  ; 
tbeir  want  of  faith,  ibid. ;  instances,  646 ;  division  of,  by  Gaaca,  among  hia 
fbllowera,  647;  writers  who  gaveaccouuts  of  Che  conquest  of,  71B-720;  a  ntn. 
•pect  into  the  original  government,  arts,  and  raannen  of  the  nativea,  ii.  1 ;  the 
highantiquity  they  pretend  to,  37  1  their  records,  38  ;  origin  of  their  dvil  p^icy, 
39  ;  this  fbiuided  in  rdigion,  40  ;  the  authority  of  the  incas  absolnte  and  on- 
limited,  41 ;  all  crimes  were  punished  capitally,  42 ;  mild  genins  of  their  reli- 
gion, ibid. ;  it!  influence  on  tbeir  dril  policy,  44 ;  and  on  their  mililuy  system, 
ibid. :  peculiar  state  of  property  there,  45 ;  distinction  of  ranks,  4G ;  state  of 
arts.47:  imprnvedstateof  agriculture,  ibid,  i  their  buildings,  48;  their  public 
roads,  50 ;  their  bridges,  52  ;  their  mode  of  relining  silver  ore,  53  )  works  of 
elegance,  54  ;  their  civiliiation  nevertheless  but  imperfect,  55 ;  Coieo  the  only 
place  that  had  the  appearance  of  a  city,  ibid. ;  no  perfect  separation  of  profis- 
sions,  56  ;  UtCle  commercial  intercourse,  ibid. ;  tbeir  nnwarliVe  spirit,  57  j  est 
their  flesh  and  fish  raw,  58  ;  brief  account  of  other  provinces  under  the  viceroy 
of  New  Spain,  59  -,  causes  of  Che  depopulation  of  Chis  country,  77  i  the  small- 
pox very  fatal  there,  79  ;  their  method  of  budding,  301  ;  state  of  the  revenue 
derived  from,  by  the  crown  of  Spain,  322.     Stt  Colonies. 

Peter  I.,  Ciar  of  Russia,  his  extensive  views  in  prosecuting  Asiatic  discoveries. 
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Pboridan*,  ukudI,  itue  ateomiaenx  wul  laiiggtion  ■nong  thvni.  i.  6  i  tluir 
tndc.  bow  CDndncted,  653. 

Philip  tr.  of  Sptin.  hii  turbolmt  diipo«ition  aided  hy  hii  Avniivi  trraaora,  ii. 
IZt  1  nUbllnhn  the  e<i\oaj  of  Manila,  151. 

mUp  III.  eihamt*  Lii  ronntij  bj  incoDnderste  faigotrT.  ii.  IS5. 

FbilippiDc  iflanda.  (tiicOTFriHl  bj  Prrdinnnd  MagHJan,  i,  525 ;  a  colony  MUbliihal 
tltrn  by  FUlip  II.  of  Spain,  ii.  15-1  ;  trade  betveen  and  Amecia,  Ibid. 

Pbjruic.  Ihe  art  of.  in  America,  wbj  omntcted  *iib  dirinalion,  I.  372, 

Flntn.  Chmalirr.  hii  deKTiptioa  of  Ibe  chincUriitic  fratum  of  the  native 
AmrncaiM,  i.  68«. 

Rnion,  Vinonl  Yana.  commuidi  ■  Tnael  ander  Cnkimbaj  in  hia  fint  royagc  of 
diKnTfr*,  i.  70  ;  Mil*  to  Amerira  on  m  prirau  ad*ftiture  with  foar  ahipa,  79  i 
diarOTmYanUD.  179. 

FiwTO,  FerdiBand,  i*  b«^«gnl  in  CniMi  bjt  the  Pern*laiU.  i.  585 ;  la  inrpnaHl 
than  l>jr  Almtgro,  589 ;  fuapa  with  AI>arada,  592  ;  drfrnda  hta  brolher  at  the 
OMft  of  Spain.  596  ;  i*  rommittrd  to  prlion,  bW. 

• .  Ftinwun),  altmda  Balboa  in  hu  acldpinenl  on  the  iathoil*  of  Darien, 

L  IM;  nuTchai  nndtrhim  acrois  the  iathnina.  wbcre  the;  diwoTtt  Ihe  Sooth 
am,  IM ;  faia  htnh,  edantian.  and  rbarvter,  51<l ;  aaaodaWa  with  AliD*(n> 
m4  De  taw  in  a  njtt  of  diacorerr.  543 1  hii  iH  luovM.  M3 1  b  nealM, 
■ad  deneted  bf  moft  of  hi<  foUuirm.  Mb  i  remain*  on  Ihe  iabnd  of  Qorgauk 
h(  fappUea,  H6  :  iimenytn  (he  coait  of  rmi,  547  ;  retonta  to  Pbmbu,  iMd. ; 
no  ■■>  Spain  la  Mltdl  rrinforrFnipDta,  SI9i  promc*  tlie  npnoM  amuaaad 
far  Uniidf,  550  j  in  aariated  with  moiuy  hj  Carte*.  Ibid.  ;  land*  agaia  In  Pern, 
U3 ;  Ua  hoadlF  prMitedinit*  acainrt  Ihe  Datlfei,  553 ;  eatablUbe*  lh«  rolooj 
of  St.  Miehael,  551 :  Mate  of  (he  PeraTian  empln  at  thu  line.  Ibid,  i  eauae  of 
Ua  e>*f  pTBetratios  into  the  coantiy.  558  :  !■  a|^ied  to  by  Ilnaanr  tor  a**iit- 
■M*  afunat  hia  •irtoriooi  brother,  Alahsalpa.  559:  nate  of  hi*  (bteea,  fi60; 
•nine*  at  Caiamalna.  Ml  i  i>  riiited  by  th*  inca.  5fi3t  hi*  pcMhUoB*  «*uiira 
of  Un.  5M  ;  aKree*  lo  Atabualpa'a  offer  for  hi*  ranaoin,  HI  |  diTillon  of  Ihtir 
phuder.  508 :  nfun  Ataboalpa  hii  libertr,  570 ;  hi*  IftMrVMe  UpolBd  10 
Atabtulpa,  573  ;  beXow*  a  fonn  of  trial  tni  ihe  inca.  IbM.  i  put*  hlB  lo  diolh, 
571:  adTanocatoC'uioD.  5761  hononn  rDnlrrml  on  him  hr  lb*  ^oi^eoaR. 
MS  ;  iHtoning  of  dicaenaiofu  between  hlin  utd  Alougro,  IMd.  |  nidTfl  nn- 
hnl0M.a«2i  fonBd*theril7ofUs>a,ihid.i  liUDTraetianaftfae  P(niTUn*,5(Ui 
Coea  adaed  by  Almairo,  5M  :  dHodt*  A  Inagnt  by  n««attallon*.  5BI  i  dcbau 
>la«tiii.  and  take*  Um  pdiotitr.  594,  595;  put*  Alnaero  lo  dwth,  H7  ; 
HMm  the  eoootry  aownf  hi*  fuUawrn,  599 ;  lh«  InpoUtk'  partiality  of  U* 
■BmunuU,  lUd.  i  ndit*  hi*  bmhtr,  Uootalo,  tonrMt  of  Qoitu.  MM  i  ■■ 
■WidnnMi  by  Jam  da  Hnnda,  CM. 

-■  —  .OimmIo.  in  nail*  fimnMr  of  Qnila  by  Ui  fandkir  Pnowti.  i.  600 1  Ua 
MBoMoB  om  O*  AmVs.  801 ;  1*  dnntH  by  OrWhoa,  CMi  U*diitnMoa 
lU*  mat,  604  ;  U*  iHaMWoai  retani  to  QnKo.  OM. ;  fa  «Daoon««d  by  tl 
*■""■'■    -■    -    -    '  -—  llw  nmnvBO 

hOl*  Ua>,  •»  i 


pOBJiliiM  app««o  ^^"  ^'^  *l^  "^  ilrrmy,  621 ;   aavatmea  Uw  gawnimmX 


by  Carraial  to  «Ma»ni  Ibe  •ovmipily  of  tha  eDonlry,  630  ;  c 

MwlA  lb*  tnul  of  Spate,  ihid. -,  nmH"  "         

6SI  i  U*  *h>Wnl  naolMioM  na  (be  arrital 
lolattcw.  6)7  I  Btttchn  I 
dranud  by  hi*  traotw  oa  lb*  aperaacb  of  Omo, 

Bi*d.tbU.  I  M**db.r*nf  m ^-^-^    -- 

lbTlMai4aSoU*.i.»Ui  to  anM< 

*  of  Batha^ttira  la  EdinbBnA,  th* 

■m  otih*  nanatinaad  duft*  itTai  In  Cipuin  Oaok'*  voyana,  pabUabad  ta 

I7M,  aid  Mr.  Coie'*  anoaat  vt  lb  "-"■-  dbmrartM,  atinlad  la  the  lana 

jow.  iBwbMtbeTldBllyof  tkdwoeoadaMaaf  AdatndABiriiabdBMl* 
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Porto  Rioo  is  tetUed  and  sabjected  by  Juan  Ponoe  de  Leon,  i.  179. 

Porto  Santo,  the  first  disooyery  of,  i.  42. 

Portugal,  when  and  by  whom  the  court  of  inquisition  was  first  introduced  into, 
i.  658. 

Portuguese,  a  view  of  the  circumstances  that  induced  them  to  undertake  die  dis- 
covery of  unknown  countries,  i.*38,  39 ;  first  Afirican  discoveries  of,  41 ; 
Madeira  disooyered,  43 ;  they  double  Ciqie  Bojador,  44  ;  obtain  a  papal  grant 
of  all  the  countries  they  should  discover,  47 ;  Cape  Verd  islands  and  the 
Azores  discovered,  48  ;  voyage  to  the  East  Indies  by  Vasco  de  Gama,  138. 

Potosi,  the  rich  sUver  mines  there,  how  discovered,  ii.  117  ;  the  mines  of,  greatly 
exhausted,  and  scarcely  worth  working,  316. 

Prisoners  of  war,  how  treated  by  the  native  Americans,  i.  341. 

Property,  the  idea  of,  unknown  to  the  native  Americans,  i.  322  ;  notions  of  the 
Brazilians  concerning,  694. 

Protector  of  the  Indians  in  Spanish  America,  his  function,  ii.  103. 

Ptolemy,  the  philosopher,  his  geographical  descriptions  more  ample  and  exact  than 
those  of  his  predecessors,  i.  23  ;  his  geography  transUted  by  the  Arabians,  26  ; 
his  erroneous  position  of  the  Ganges,  655. 

Quetlavaca,  brother  of  Montezuma,  succeeds  him  as  King  of  Mexico,  i.  500 ;  con- 
ducts in  person  the  fierce  attacks  which  obliged  Cdttes  to  abandon  his  o^tal, 
501  ;  dies  of  the  small-pox,  ibid. 

Quevedo,  Bishop  of  Darien,  his  conference  with  Las  Casas  on  the  treatment  of  the 
Indians,  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  i.  220. 

Quicksilver,  the  property  of  the  famous  mines  of,  at  Guanacabelica,  reserved  by 
the  crown  of  Spain,  ii.  53  ;  the  price  of,  why  reduced,  54. 

Quinquina,  or  Jesuits'  bark,  a  production  peculiar  to  Peru,  ii.  121. 

Quipos,  or  historic  cords  of  the  Peruvians,  some  account  of,  ii.  38. 

Quito,  the  kingdom  of,  conquered  by  Huana  Capac,  Inca  of  Peru,  i.  557  ;  is  left 
to  his  son,  Atahualpa,  ibid. ;  Atahualpa's  general  revolts  after  his  death,  576  ; 
is  reduced  by  the  Spaniards  under  Benalcazar,  577  ;  Benalcazar  deposed,  and 
Gonzalo  Pizarro  made  governor,  600. 

Ralegh,  resumes  the  plan  of  settling  colonies  in  North  America,  ii.  183;  dis- 
patches Amadas  and  Barlow  to  examine  the  intended  settlements,  who  discover 
Virginia,  and  return  to  England,  184  ;  establishes  a  colony  in  Virginia,  which, 
on  account  of  famine,  is  obliged  to  return  to  England,  185  ;  makes  a  second 
attempt  to  settle  a  colony  there,  which  perishes  by  famine,  189  ;  abandons  the 
design,  ibid. 

Ramusio,  his  defence  of  Hanno's  account  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  i.  654. 

Register-ships,  for  what  purpose  introduced  in  the  trade  between  Spain  and  her 
colonies,  ii.  138  ;  sujiersede  the  use  of  the  galcons,  139. 

Religion  of  the  native  Americans,  an  inquiry  into,  i.  262. 

Ribas,  his  account  of  the  political  state  of  the  people  of  Cinaloa,  i.  700  ;  of  their 
want  of  religion,  702. 

Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  Tucuman,  account  of  those  provinces,  ii.  67. 

Rivers,  the  amazing  size  of  those  in  America,  i.  237. 

Robison,  professor,  his  remarks  on  the  temperature  of  various  climates,  i.  673,  674. 

Roldan,  Francis,  is  left  chief  justice  in  Hispaniola,  by  Christopher  Columbus,  i. 
126;  becomes  the  ringleader  of  a  mutiny,  134  ;  submits,  138. 

Romans,  their  progress  in  navigation  and  discovery,  i.  17  ;  their  military  spirit 
averse  to  mechanical  arts  and  commerce,  ibid. ;  navigation  and  trade  favoured 
in  the  provinces  under  their  government,  18  ;  their  extensive  discoveries  by 
land,  19  ;  their  empire  and  the  sciences  destroyed  together,  24. 

Rubruquis,  Father,  his  embassy  from  France  to  the  Khan  of  the  Tartars,  i.  32. 

Russia,  a  trade  to,  opened  by  the  English,  ii.  175;  restricted  to  a  company  of 
British  merchants,  ibid.  ;  the  connexion  with  the  Russian  Empire  encouraged 
by  Queen  Elizabeth,  178. 

Russians,  Asiatic  discoveries  made  by  them,  i.  260  ;  uncertainty  of,  679,  680. 

Sacotecas,  the  rich  silver  mines  there,  wlien  discovered,  ii.  117. 

San  Salvador,  discovered  and  named  by  Christopher  Columbus,  i.  90. 
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ba,  Don  Pedro,  leoooDl  of  hii  HiMocyof  tlw  Conqocat  of  Peni,  i.  >1D. 
',  the  ihockini;  bsrtiuilus  executed  bj,  io  Hexko,  I.  iSX. 
>  FcwHUcd  TbUd  de,  i*  Kat  bj  the  Emperor  Chiria  V.  Ui  Htupoo,  w 
ir  of  America,  i.  GIB  ;   bis  moder>tioa  Bod  pmdfnoe,  619. 

Sav^f  lib,  *  geiwrnl  estimitc  of.  i.  384. 

8nlp*>  motircuf  the  nWire  Americuu  for  takini;  Ihnn  from  UtdrenFmieB,  I.  697. 

8ernln>,  Marqoii  de,  hit  utraordinarr  |uii*  during  hii  Ticcrofdty  in  AmMiA, 
•1.334. 

Sm-ille.  ntraordiiur;  inrreue  of  ita  mumhirlunw  bf  the  Ameriron  tndc.  11.  317  i 
it*tnde  grutlf  redacrd.  ibid,  ;  tbe  Amerimi  tnide  irmorcd  to  Cadii,  129. 

tStnr  «tt,  methwl  of  rrAning  it  prtftucd  b]i  tlu  natire  Penniaiu,  il.  Ii3. 

SauU-liin.  Indian  lenilonr*  drpopnlattd  by,  iL  270. 

Sooom,  late  diacorenr*  of  rich  mine*  made  thefv  bgr  the  Spaniard*,  U.  BO. 

Smd,  Amerian  ideaa  of  the  Imnuntalily  of.  1.  310. 

8a>tb  Soi  l!n(  dlwDTcred  bf  VaKo  tiaSa  de  Bdboa,  1.  195. 

Spain.  fOwnl  idm  of  the  policr  of,  with  regard  lo  the  American  oolonia,  ii.  HS ; 
aailj  iDterpailtioa  of  the  Itfia  oathoricr  in  Uw  coloniee,  ibid. ;  all  Ibe  American 
doBlidona  at,  ant^acted  to  two  tionrofi,  US ;  a  third  Ticcrojaltr  lalelj  eata- 
tiHatiari,  iUd. :  tba  oolonte*  ot.  oomnarid  with  thoae  of  Greece  aod  Rome,  91 ; 
■dnslagM  (lie  dtrired  (tarn  her  ooloniea,  I'iS ;  wbjr  ahe  doe*  not  tliU  derive 
a*  fMB0,  IZ4  ;  ruld  dceUne  of  trade,  1Z&  ;  thit  dcrline  iocrewied  bf  the  mode 
of  TafBlNtlag  the  Intnwone  with  America,  12S ;  emplap  gnarda.coitaa  to 
dwek  UUdt  mda,  137 1  the  aae  at  rrgiim-ihip*  intrcxlnced,  13t) ;  eatabliah- 
a«Kaf  lh*eampaar  of  Canocaa,  140;  enbrgenwnt  of  oommerdal  ideaa  there, 
l4Zi  ftw  Had*  panaiUed  ta  eeranl  proriaCM,  144  i  nrema  darirad  from 
AoHiriea,  1&6 1  apedlkalina,  322. 

*      '  -'\,  Ibair  cviooa  form  (tf  taUng  ^inaawaioB  of  n««-diaoDwmd  sontriaa, 

t  from,  prorlos  tha  gnrnt  gMgnpld«l  i|nar«i4CB  of  lb*  awdanta, 
n  want  of  (voKraphical  Imntledgt.  C&7. 
■BTi  eymwrctad  with  a  daain  of  penetiatiiig  buo  the  aocma  of 


f^aritf,  i. 


371. 


n|ri>.  Cbririoval  da,  n  arat  fn»  Spain  to  Jiloiao,  to  lUimMil*  Corua  ta  hb 

"■m—T'L  but  UU  is  the  alt^pt,  i.  528. 
Allan.  tteptMaJfaOitr  oftbi^n>«ntinKta  ABtiir*.  1. 86*. 
Titba  of  Bpuiab  Anarica.  bow  applied  by  the  aoart  of  Spain,  h,  322. 
TImmU,  in  Meiko,  cfaaneCer  of  the  imOnt  uf,  U  433 1  oppoaa  (ha  paaaac*  of  tb* 

gf^aiarta.  434 1  are  radwBd  toraefor  peue,  439, 
Tobaooo,  tUofCabathebat  BaroBredofaBjinallAmarica,  ii.  I23i  ibaaMof, 

flnl  inlfodaoed  inhi  Enjland.  187 1  Fulian  of,  in  Vintinla,  and  ita  oanac^na 


_.waf,<b*adi 

vBf  their  wtittnc*.  US' 

nw^i.  At  hted  or.  dbaormd  by  Chriatofdiv  Colmb«*  on  U 


tfiw  hb  onctlon  tc 
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Vecib  GarinlssMi  de  la,  chBTHcter  of  tiii  cooujieutsrr  on  tlie  Sniniib  wriUn  cdd- 
ccmingPera.  i.  719. 

T^clablM,  their  nUuraJ  teodenej  to  fertOixe  the  soil  •Kbtre  tiurj  grow.  i.  2^1. 

TrlBsgueii  O'u^o  de,  ranqtiera  the  islaail  of  Cuba,  i.  187,  ISS  ;  his  preparalJoiiB 
far  imading  New  Spsin,  400 ;  bis  difficulty  in  chDoMDg  a  commander  for  the 
BTpedition.  401 ,'  oppointB  Prmandu  Cart«,  ibid.  ;  hia  mntiies  to  Ihia  choicv, 
<03 ;  becomes  suspidoUB  of  Cortes,  40* :  orders  Cortes  to  be  deprived  of  hi* 
rODimiiuon.  and  ancsted,]405,  40Si  aends  anannament  to  Mrucq  after  Cortea, 
4eB. 

Venegaa,  P.,  hia  character  of  the  native  Califoraians,  i.  337. 

Tenrrea]  diacasE,  origioallf  brought  Iroiu  America,  t.  293  ;  appeal*  to  be  wearing 
out.  ibid. ;  ita  firaC  rapid  progreaa,  6B7. 

Vmeznela,  hialorj  of  that  BetllcmEnt,  ii.  72. 

Venice,  its  origin  aa  n  marilimo  atatc,  i.  29  i  tr»»eU  of  Maroo  Polo,  32. 

Vcrd  IslaodB,  discoverwi  bjr  the  Portogneae,  i.  48. 

Ticeroy*,  all  the  Spaniah  doniiiuoas  in  America  sabjected  to  two,  ii.  SS ;  ■  tliird 
lately  eatabliahed,  ibid. :  tbeir  powera,  ibid. ;  s  fonrth  esublisbed,  I4B. 

Villa  Srnor,  his  account  ofthe  atate  of  population  iti  New  Spain,  iL  38  ;  hii  dettQ 
of  Che  Spanish  American  retenue,  322. 

VillFfnna,  Antonio,  one  of  Cortea'i  aoldiem,  fompntl  a  mucinjr  among  hia  troop), 
i.  504  1  ii  discovered  by  Cortes,  and  hanged,  bOb. 

Virginia,  fint  di-icovery  of,  ii,  183  i  attempt  to  settle  (here  unsuccessful .  184  ; 
■  sPTOod  Bllempt  to  settle  there,  when  the  calonj  jieiiaLes  by  famine,  1S9  ;  the 
tcbeme  of  settling  there  abandoned,  ibid.  ;  is  divided  into  two  colonics,  193; 
fiharters  are  granted  to  two  mmponies  lo  make  scttlonents  in,  194  :  captain 
Newport  sails  from  England  to,  and  diicuieca  Che  Cheupeak,  198  ;  he  proceeds 
'up  JamM-rJTcr,  and  founds  a  colony  in  Jamea-tovn.  ibid. :  its  bad  administra- 
tion, 199;  Captain  Suiitb  is  eicludcd  from  his  sell  at  tlie  council-board,  ibid,  i 
the  colony  is  annoyed  by  the  Indians,  and  suHera  frotn  scarcity  and  the  an- 
healthiness  of  Ibe  cliinate,  tUd. ;  Smith  is  recalled,  end  the  pniapetity  of  the 
colony  realoml,  200  ;  he  is  taken  prisoner  bj  the  Indians,  his  life  spared,  and 
bis  libertv  obtained  through  the  intercemion  of  the  favourite  dangbler  of  an 
Indian  rhi.^r.  2>n\  I'Ol  ■  r,lTirii^  ti,  Jiim,-,.t.™-.T,  M,d  lind-  Ihc  cdotiv  in  dt!Creu, 
Ibid,:  lhpi-.il.  I.:  '  :■.:■■!  -.1  I!,.     .,.| r'  j  .],!    ■',■,•    '  -.,  .(jrvey  of 

withmon^;.,,  -  .,lM,)Lsl,edi 

and  the  goiemment  vi-«teil  in  b  oiuiinl  reaiilcnt  in  London,  204  ;  Loid  Dela- 
■  ware  ia  appointed  governor  and  captain -gentrnl  of  the  colony,  and  Sir  TbooiaB 
Gates  and  Sir  George  Summers  are  vested  with  the  command  till  bia  arrival. 
Ibid.  ;  the  vessel  in  which  they  embark  ia  stranded  on  die  coast  of  Bermndas, 
205  I  Smith  returns  to  England,  and  anarchy  prevails  in  the  colony,  ibid. ;  tha 
Indians  withhold  supplies,  and  the  colony  is  reduced  by  famine,  206 )  Gates  and 
Summers  arrive  from  Bermudas,  and  find  the  colony  in  a  desperate  aitnatian, 
207  ;  they  are  about  to  retom  to  England,  when  Lonl  Delaware  arrivea,  ibid, ; 
he  reconoles  all  differences,  and  perfectly  restores  labordination,  208  ;  is 
obliged  to  resign  the  government,  and  return  to  England,  on  account  of  his 
health,  ibid, ;  is  auperaeded  by  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  who  establishes  martial  law, 
ibid,  ;  another  charter  ia  granted  to  the  colony  with  new  privileges,  209  ;  the 
land  is  cultivated  and  a  treaty  concluded  with  the  Indiana,  210  ;  Rolfe,  a  man 
of  rank  in  the  colony,  marries  the  danghterof  an  Indian  chief,  211  ;  the  land 
6rst  becomes  property,  212 ;  the  culture  of  tobacco  is  introduced,  213 ;  the 
quantity  eiported  increaaea  every  year.  214,  215  ;  negroes  are  first  introduced. 
ibid,  1  a  general  assembly  of  repreaentativeaia  formed,  ibid. ;  a  new  conatitntion 
is  given  to  the  colony,  and  a  trade  for  tobacco  opened  with  Holland,  216,  217  ; 
the  necessary  precautions  for  the  liefence  of  the  colony  being  neglected,  a  general 
massacre  of  the  English  is  planned  by  the  Indians,  and  eiecuted  in  most  of  the 
aeUlemenIs,  218,  219;  a  bloody  war  is  commenced  with  tbe  Indians.  220;  Ihdr 
plantations  are  attacked,  and  the  owners  murdered.  Ibid,  ;  a  few  escape  to  the 
woods,  where  Ihey  perish  with  hunger,  ibid,  i  the  settlements  eitend,  and  in- 
dustry revives,  ibid. ;  the  strength  of  the  colony  is  considerably  weakened.  22'; 
a  temporary  council  is  appointed  for  ita  government,  ibid . ;  the  arbitrary  govern- 
ment of  the  colonies  on  the  accession  of  Charles  I,.  228  i  the  colonists  tein 
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Sir  Jobn  Hirvey.  Ihe  goremor,  and  tend  him  priionn-  to  England,  229  ;  he  ii 
frJcutd  bj  Ihe  king,  and  rrinitalcd  in  hu  gfnprumFnl.  230 ;  ia  >nn«cd»d  b; 
Sr  Ji^  Brrkeltj,  whoae  i>i»  adminiatnitkm  ia  urodD(ti*e  of  the  beat  oRcctt, 
231 ;  Dcw  priTilegn  an  granird  to  Ibe  colnnjr,  •rhich  tiourishe*  andci  thi  new 
■oremmnit.  232 ;  it  it  attaciied  br  tbc  Indiatit.  239 ;  disconlmU  an  prndnced 
b;  fnnla  of  land*  from  the  crown,  ibid. ;  an  inaurrcctkin  bmki  out,  atid  the 
foramorud  council  are  roroed  tu  Sy.  241  ;  Ihcf  applT  to  England  for  lOMXiar, 
142  I  the  rebdlion  ii  termini(«)  by  Ihe  drsth  of  Nackanid  Bamn,  Ibid: ;  the 
larnnor  ia  reinitalcd,  and  an  aunnblj?  called,  243  ;  the  modmlbon  of  ita  pro- 
(a>dinp,ibid.;  ^rral  utalc  of  the  ooloDj  tiU  the  fear  1688.  244.    £MColonif«. 

DDoa,  Don  Anlonio  de.  hii  dncription  of  tbr  chancteriatic  fealuna  of  the  naliva 
Amoioana,  i.  GB4  i  hii  reason  for  the  Americwu  not  being  so  (Fnable  of  pain 
aa  the  real  of  mankind,  698  ;  hu  account  of  thr  goods  eiporlcd  from  Spain  to 
Amenca,  with  the  dut;  on  them,  ii.  321. 

Tolcanoea,  remarkable  number  of.  in  the  northem  puts  of  the  globe  diseoTcRd  b]r 


Wafer,  Uonel.  hli  account  of*  peniliar  na  of diminntire  Americana,  1. 187) 
cam  pared  with  ainiiar  prndnrtions  in  Afriis.  288. 

War-aonc  of  the  nalitr  Ameriran*.  the  letiiiDieou  and  term  of,  i.  S97. 

WOknghb^,  Kir  Mugb.  laila  in  Msreh  of  a  nortb-Mst  pairage  to  India,  ii.  173  ; 
Mecn  akmg  the  <imb(  at  Nnrwa;,  and  doublri  tlie  north  cape.  ibid,  i  hia  xinail- 
mn  In  seumled  in  a  itonn,  and  hii  ihip  dKren  ialu  an  obtmre  harbour  In 
Roaaiaa  L^iiiand,  where  he  and  all  his  companiimii  aie  froien  lo  Jrath.  ibid. 

Women,  ihe  oDditlmi  nf,  among  the  Batirs  Amnlnnu.  i.  SOS  t  are  not  prolUk, 
306  I    are  Mil  pinnitted  to  juln  in   thrir  drnnken  feut*.  382  i     nor  lo  inM 


Xant,  Fmdam  d«,  aeorrtuj  to  PSiam,  the  euUcM  vtltef  on  Us  Pemitiui 

•mdtkm,  1.  IIH. 
~I    ■  ■    ,  Cardmal,  hi*  trpilailnni  forth*  tnatment  of  tbe  IndkM,  In  the  Sptntob 

mini  ill.  I   210;  patmniasa  the  attonpl  of  Ferdinand  MagrtUn.  iC 

Yscmtan,  tlie  prorinrir  nf.  diBciirrml  bj  Pinmn  a 
•aribc4,  611  i  fr>im  -lim-v  Ihal  proiince  d*rr>n 
Birarl  of  !>p*io  wilh  rr»pn(  In.  64. 

lUrM*.  Don  Aofwtin*.  rharsdeT  nf  hii  Hittorr  of  the  Cuni{uetl  nf  Fax.  1.  719. 
ZoHM,  the  (Uth  bm  riitidtd  iat«,  bjr  the  geo^pbjr  of  Ihe  andmts,  L  22 ;  bf 

•hOB  Am  M  diiidrd,  637. 
ZwMnanaga,  JoaR  de,  Itnl  fanhop  nf  Mexico,  lb*  JuBnjei  of  all  the  iBdoBl 

MHtrdaMaeMaHBaanpiiv,  U.  4. 
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Aaet  7Atmu  tnalMa  lo  Akbv,  toranin  «f  ladMtu,  pabliilm  the  Ansn 

AkUrj.  MOi  ud  He((«o.F>te.  «06. 
Iffidiii.  ■  dt;  hdk  on  thit  rim-  tij  Alaukdir  the  0ml.  MS, 
JBfM  of  IndiiB  chroDold^.  opUinnl,  608 1  nnurlu  on.  Ibid. 
AMa,  gmtni  Uw  of  the  ooutianii  of.  uul  of  iu  Indc.  118 :  ori^n  of  tb*  iIm«. 


nolnn;  the  «<i|^)ih(ir, 
AnAodmoon.  i 
AkW.  MnrcTrin 


of  die  iiUnd  of  Tapnibuw,   398 1    hi*  c^wactar  «r 
,  S7S.  ' 

if  mgraph.  .      , 

r.  ttmmga  of  Indmtui.  hii  dunffar.  499,  603. 

I,  Alphoiuo.  (hr  rortufiuK  ubnlnl,  wImb  Ike  likndof  Oiwn,  tl9|^ 
Ui  owntiDiii  ou  the  Rcil  k>.  ibid-  1 

AkMBJM  Ok  Gmt,  hi>  aieiian  riewi  icq>ectin«  India.  S44  :  hie  opadlttcm  ^  1 
lodia,  MS  ;  hia  nr  wuh  runw.  M6  i  bow  obUfcd  u>  reUnquiah  hta  iiiliiiiiyi.  M 
M8|  bia  meunra  far  ofWDiu  a  auuMliDe  oornmnnlcatina  with  India.  lUdiif 
Ua  aamwil  of  India  coaAnned  by  modern  obaemllaM.  SSI ;  Ua  pailulcal  tl««B  1 
iaoplMtu  thai  ooanlTT,  3&3:  Ua  ncaiona  to  nnlte  bia  EanipaaB  and  AalaMo 
HtfMta,  SM;  conaequenoca  of  hla  ^alb,  SM  ;  Aa  asffErinc*  of  Ua  ana;  A«« 
'  Ikal  nina,  S60:  tiU  aniprla*  at  Dm  Udaa  ofUu  Indian  noMi,  H2| 
It  bf  Um  tn  Inlla.  &U.  M«i  iatMdad  a  auirar  of  the  CMfiha  aM, 


Almairia,  long  the  ckWT  wal  of  «MOwar«)>  wiib  India.  34S ;  ibe  lixhlfaowa  on 
Iba  FhwM  aracUd  b;  Putanif  l^ga»,  364  (  nuida  aT  nnuliKtinir  tha  ailk.tnik 
U  tut  pott.  S80 ;  tht  Venetlana  tnda  Oun  tot  ailk.  431  i  aul  iba  f\armHam, 
433t  laaal^eMadtaibeTurka.  4M. 

AInbra,  a  owide  of  calcnlalion  not  anknovn  to  the  Urabmlna.  fill. 

^Ihfcnltait.  tht  teodani  name  of  the  aadral  dtT  »f  Pallbotlm.  3M ;  acrmnil  nf 
lUadtjbjMasaatbanea,  363i   ranarha  of  H^ot  Rennd  on  thla  wh^act,  aes. 

AMMla.  dlaotnarod  bj  ChtManlMr  Colnmbm.  4tC  ;  tlia  Eaal  luUa  trvic  ■  ran- 
ttnaal  dnlB  from  ila  iUrar  aidMa.  475)  urMB  of  iba  aUK-Uade,  4  76 :  nntrsd 
tataua]  the  natlna  of  JLturin  and  of  India  nbaa  Aral  dlamrnwl.  177  ;  (hr 
trade  of  Enrapg  with  eaeb  conpand,  479  t  *Hoba|ad  to  ha  culonlanl  lii  imlrr 
to  be  iBprored,  4S0 ;  asppUaa  Bnropa  wKb  Ha  [jradtta.  In  nAarn  for  mana- 


L 


oTCUna.  394. 

tp,  pntlf  nutehad  bf  btoMBlaC  tba  Mapkaf  Uw  )laiwMl«  kngw^  419. 
oa,  andcnllT  pnt  daalna  hi  Jkn  from  iba  Baat,  377  i  poN  ateratfoN 
— n««d  In  tbalr  mannrta  hj  Iha  rHIglmi  of  Mahooul.  Illi  tha;  am^m 
RcT|rt  and  IVnia.  412  j  i*lawotlhrir  nmnwnlal  aaHyttton.  4ISi  an  Ita 
Aral  sho  nentiim  p.inrialBand  laa,  415;  d(*1*ed  ibe  kMnrbdfc  of  Uh  awri- 
'i  ninipau  traai  Katvpr,  (82 1  naka  no  acrvpla  In  plandv  Iha  aunnaa 
'—     -o  Marca,  W2. 
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Aristotle,  his  political  advice  to  Alexander  the  Great,  354  ;  his  just  descriptioii  of 
the  Caspian  sea,  571 ;  doubted  the  expediency  of  encouraging  oommeroe  in  a 
well-regnlated  state,  573. 

Aromatics,  why  much  used  by  the  ancients,  377. 

Arrian,  character  of  his  History  of  the  Indian  Expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
350 ;  his  account  of  the  commerce  of  the  ancients,  381  ;  inquiry  into  his  geo- 
graphical knowledge  of  India,  385 ;  is  the  first  ancient  writer  who  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  great  peninsula  of  India,  386  ;  his  account 
of  Alexander's  Indian  fleet  corroborated,  561 ;  character  of  his  Indian  history, 
ibid. ;  his  account  of  the  Caspian  sea,  571 ;  the  places  mentioned  in  his  Periplus 
compared  with  modem  situations  and  names,  575. 

Arts  and  sciences,  where  first  cultivated,  336. 

Asbestos,  its  extravagant  price  among  the  Romans,  573. 

Astronomy,  testimonies  of  the  great  proficiency  of  the  Indostans  in,  526. 

Augsburg,  greatly  enriched  by  becoming  a  mart  for  Indian  commodities,  443. 

Augustus,  Emperor,  reduces  Egypt  to  a  Roman  province,  369. 

Ayeen  Akbery,  account  of  the  mutual  intercourse  of  the  Blast  Indians  by  water, 
from,  561.     See  Sanskreet  Literature. 

Babelmandeb,  derivation  of  the  name,  569. 

Bactria,  rise  of  the  kingdom  of,  and  its  acquisitions  in  India,  363 ;  is  overwhelmed 
by  the  Tartars,  ibid.  569. 

Baghvat  Geta,  the  pure  theology  taught  in  that  poem,  547. 

BaUly,  M.,  his  examination  into  the  antiquity  of  astronomy  in  India,  529. 

Bank  of  Venice,  the  first  establishment  of  that  kind  formed  in  Europe,  590. 

Barygaza,  a  considerable  emporium  on  the  coast  of  ancient  India,  its  situation 
ascertained,  382. 

Bassora,  the  city  of,  founded  by  the  caliph  Omar,  413. 

Benares,  the  peculiar  seat  of  Indostan  science  and  literature,  532 ;  account  of  the 
observatory  there,  610. 

Berenice,  the  city  of,  founded  to  facilitete  the  trade  between  Alexandria  and 
India,  365. 

Bernier,  M.,  his  account  of  the  Indian  chronology,  608. 

Bijore,  inhabited  by  a  tribe  descended  from  a  colony  left  there  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  564. 

Boddam,  East  India  ship,  remarkable  speedy  voyage  of,  from'  Portsmouth  to 
Madras,  573. 

Brahmins  in  India,  their  sacred  rites  and  high  privileges,  493 ;  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  scientific  knowledge  among  them,  520;  their  religious  hierarchy  and 
worship,  533  ;  their  great  learning  taught  them  a  theology  superior  to  the  popu- 
lar superstition,  5-^5 ;  their  doctrines  coincide  with  the  tenets  of  the  stoical 
school,  551  ;  studiously  concealed  religious  truths  from  the  people,  552. 

Bruce,  the  information  his  travels  afford  concerning  the  maritime  expeditions  of 
King  Solomon,  341. 

Bruges,  made  the  staple  of  the  trade  of  the  Hanseatic  league,  436;  is  greatiy 
enriched,  443. 

Burrun  Sunker,  a  class  among  the  Hindoos,  described,  596. 

Byzantine  historians,  a  character  of,  416. 

Caffa,  the  great  trade  carried  on  there,  585. 

Cairo,  account  of  the  caravan  that  travels  from  thence  to  Mecca,  591. 

Calicut,  the  reception  of  Vasco  de  Gama  in  that  country,  448. 

Call,  Colonel,  his  general  opinion  of  the  antiquity  of  arts  and  sciences  in  India,  60S. 

Camel,  the  valuable  properties  of  that  animal,  336  ;  is  peculiai'ly  formed  for  tra- 
versing sandy  deserts,  590. 

Candahar,  under  what  name  known  to  Alexander  the  Great,  346. 

Canton,  in  China,  a  factory  settled  there  by  the  early  Arabs,  414. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  circumstances  that  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  passage  to  India 
that  way,  447  ;  is  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  passed  by  some  Phenician 
ships,  464  ;  importance  of  the  discovery  of  this  passage  by  the  Portuguese,  482. 

Caravans,  the  origin  of,  337  ;  were  protected  and  encouraged  under  the  Roman 
dominion,  394  •,  great  commercial  use  of,  in   the  East,  456  ;  account  of  the 
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niiwidmblr  •lite-tnde  curud  oo  by  th» 


CWpiu  KB,  erroiwiiiu  o|Hiuoa  of  the  andrnt  cpocnphcri  cDDPemJQC.  368,  S7I  )|. 

b;  whom  Itrft  dncribcd  in  modrm  lini«.  ii'i  ;  iu  dlmraiiatu.  ibid.  J 

Cuts,  or  ordcn  of  Mdety,  unong  tlic  tutive  Grntoo*.  dcKribrd.  4t)M ;  remnrks 

On  Ibe  policy  tnd  tcndrory  of  tbii  BrTmngcmcnt,  ibid- ;  tbcir  imiUiu*  nuae»| 

nnlu,  tnd  nlliccm  dracribni,  S9S, 
Cathay,  tbe  ancient  name:  of  China.  137. 
Cvylon.  ■upuofod  to  be  the  iiland  drtrnbrd  by  ancient  geograpben  uudci  (be 

name  of  Taprobanc,  399;  Cbriaiian  churehci  planted  lliere  by  Pmian  miaiion- 

arlH.  tl6t  U  Tiuted  by  M*r«  Polu,  the  VcoctiaD,  437- 
Cbardilt,  8ir  Jubn.hi*  teatiinotiy  lluit  IlieorieaUltderiTnl  theuieoftbe  Duriner'l 

MnnpBM  from  Ibe  Earopnuu,  5H3  ;  bit  rhwudI  of  the  trade  of  CalTa,  bHi. 
ClulUmbr«in,  daeriptioa  urihe  pallida  there,  A08. 
China,  lbs  aaly  countij  whamt  the  Humans  obtained  nUi,  3X0  ;  through  what 

mwBaai  th«y  renived  it,  3tM  ;  how  tbr  Rilkwnnn  wa*  connyed  from  thence  to  '■ 

Ebtoh,  409)  ii  traded  lo  by  IheArahiaiu.  414;  fini  mention  of  pomlaiD  I     ' 

tea,  41ft  I  the  CliriatiaD  religion  pnipai^jaled  tliere  by  PerNao  miHionaricB.  4i .  .    . 

bow  iba  ailk  of,  wai  conveyed  to  CiratWDlinople,  after  (be  Grselu  were  esdndad 

fraa  (he  port  of  Aleiandrii,  117  i  eatimata  of  the  Cbineae  prartin'  of  naTi|B- 

ttoo,  &H] ;    bow  (be  numbn  of  Maboaiedani  inotaae  in  China.  SSI :  a  ooin- 

B«nial  iotercoone,  by  land,  opened  betweoi  OM  country  and  Ruaua,  S91 1 

■mariaa  exportation  of  tea  ftom,  to  Eatope,  !tOS. 
Chitare,  Ibe  high  dncent  rlaimed  by  tbv  i^aha  or,  544. 
ChR»olofj.  Indian,  the  four  erai  of,  GM  ;  reniarki  oa,  ibid. 
Claoaatn,  ralae  of  her  (amooi  pearl  ear.finn>  379. 
Col*oa.  the  mdeot  pearl-fiabery  there,  atill  ca        ' 
Odow*.  Indian,  br  diang.  accouni  of,  C04. 
C^ubiu.  hii  iKut  to  (bat  Toyage  by  whidi  he  diHxiTemI  America,  4IG ;  bia 

nUanee  oo  the  aatburity  of  Manxi  Polo,  the  Venettan  (rvrellrr.   MIS.    &w 

Gama. 
Commerce,  tbe  rttrniion  of,  abated  Ibc  bnMlle  lentiinenU  which  avtualed  ooe 

natkm  afainit  aruithrr,  13S  ;  unrarciunilile  opiniuo  of  Plato,  cuoceniiag,  S73. 
CsmaMm  la*,  the  origin  of,  tramd.  19H. 
t^oaMriB,  e^H,  ia  aoruratdy  drecribnl  by  Arrian.  386. 
CoBpao,  marinrr'a,  waa  unknown  by  ibr  ancient  Chinrae  and  Anba,  5(13. 
CoMMItaople,  taben  and  planderrd  by  ib*  rruuderi,  i'i6-,  lubteriion  of  te   ' 

iMIa  Ropin  Ibera,  119  ;  u  eonaucrrd  by  tbe  Torki,  and  mad 
MA43S. 

iaf ,  ifeciiaen  of  the  anHrnl  Indian  Mylp  of.  607, 
aaaaal  coaM,  tk  inbabilanti  of,  alwaya  wnat  inden,  40ft. 
■  ladimplanita.  •omeamnint  of.  and  of  hiiCbriitiaotDpagrBpfay,  lOfti  hit 
MUri  of  Ibelaland  ofTiprobane,  106. 


Ill  rmrhei  on  by  the  Dutch,  38ft. 


M«r> 


o  the  lluly  I^nd,  the  origin  of.  Ineed,  and  ibeir  nimoierrial  eKct*, 
113  1  the  cnuaden  aniaiivd  the  policy  and  arti  of  tbe  pmple  wbiini  thry  aub- 
doed,  434  ;  brooghl  dlSereal  twlWu  aci{nainled  with  each  otbnr,  4U. 

■enl  uf  tbe  carKta  (bat  trarela  from  theiwe  to  Mecia.  bV3. 
una  of  that  (pcaea  of  ailk  maoBfactore,  whswe  deriinli  441. 
Dandttlo.  Aaarow,  characlv  of  bla  Venelian  Cbroalde.  Mi, 
D'AnrUtt,  U.,  U*  0|riBiMi  aa  to  tba  <aarm  panned  In  (he  trwUng  t«ywn  tt  ^ 

Kto|  Solooaa'a  (lilpa.  343  i  hla  oimitiana  of  pMleay'a  geogispky  of  lodlir  1 

SN|  tomibanlm  Naan&aa'a  ataMDl  of  India,  b63i.bla  faogrnpby  of  Ir'^ 

eaotomitod  by  M.  OoMifai,  ft77. 
Dmtm.  Aa  BM  of  HiHwbm.  Kii«  of  Pmia.  U»  n 

l>  Uik.  M. 
Dmvh. Uw aiadaL   ___ 
IMto*rHMla4w.llHfi 
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Dow,  Colonel,  ariMiiiit  ofhii  truislation  of  the  Shaatcr,  522,  607;   liia  01 

tlie  iDilian  chroiiolDgj,  COS. 
Donlatibadi  tbe  mine  with  the  SDcient  Tsgara,  b7b. 
Da  Halilc,  bia  ileacriptioD  oro  peculiar  uperies  of  Hitli,  574. 

Dutrh  states,  became  the  6r9t  rinils  of  the  Portugnese  in  Lhe  trade  tci  India,  473. 
Djea,  ladLan,  tho  cieelknee  of,  604. 

East,  tbe  regions  of,  xhere  nrts  and  sdeneea  were  first  cnltirilcd,  336  ;  the  inter- 
course betweca  diflerent  coiuitrieB  ho«  ArHt  tarried  on,  ibid. ;  the  firat  nuiitiiiw 
eommunieatioQ  with,  from  the  Weal,  33B.     Stf  India. 

EcIipKS,  buv  cali^iilBtEd  by  the  Brahmins  of  India,  62B. 

EgTpt,  BncieDt  prejudice  of  tlie  inbibituits  against  STif  interconrffi  with  rordgners. 
338  ;  hov  tlie  B^jptians  becuue  a  coiDnierdal  people,  339 ;  (be  ritf  of  Alei- 
ondria  boill,  345  ;  the  Kst  of  gOTemmeQt  fixed  there  by  Plolrmj'  Lagos,  3S4  ; 
intercourse  between  the  itilj'  of  Berenice  and  India,  365  ;  id  opulenca  derived 
fVom  itt  commerce  with  tbe  East,  367  ;  i!  reduced  to  s  Roman  proTioce,  3S9( 
manner  of  conduoting  the  silk-tnde  at  the  port  of  Aleiojidria,  380  ;  conqont 
of,  b;  tbe  Arabs,  412  ;  the  Tenetians  re«rt  to  Alexandria  for  oik.  430  1  and 
tbe  Phirentines,  433  i  commercial  view  of  the  countries,  441 ;  is  mibdDed  by 
the  Turks,  4S5  ;  how  tbe  Indian  tnule  has  been  conducted  through  that  rounlry 
at  .lifferenl  times,  509. 

Elagahalns.  the  first  Roman  emperor  who  wore  allk,  380. 

Elephuila  island,  acrouiit  of  tbe  antient  pagoda  there,  304. 

More,  general  account  of  the  pagodas  there,  6n3. 

Esop's  Fables,  the  origin  of,  traced,  606. 

Ethics,  stale  of,  in  India,  523. 

Europe,  a  renew  of  tbe  state  of,  at  the  lime  of  the  subvei^on  of  the  Greek  empire, 
43B  J  citenaJTe  operation  of  the  commercial  genius  of,  476;  the  Enropeani 
nceJTe  the  products  of  America,  and  supplj  it  with  msjinbcturea,  490 ;  the 
eiportation  of  silver  to  India,  how  beaefirial  to  Europe,  4B1  ;  importance  of 
the  discover;  of  the  passsge  to  India  round  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  48^. 

Faquin  of  In^B,  unite  trade  with  devotiou  in  their  pilgrimages,  423.  iSb  ;  brief 

BTConnl  of,  50B. 
ngnres,  arithmetical,  originally  derired  from  India,  529. 
Yivt  Gems,  an  ancient  Sanskreet  poem,  acconnt  of,  607. 
Florence,  riae  of  the  slate  of,  by  manafactores  and  the  banking  badness,  433 ;  1 

commercial  treaty  CO '  "  '"" 

their  ambassadors  tc 

Gama,  Tosco  de,  his  voyage  from  Lisbon  to  India,  44B. 

Ganges,  accoont  of  that  river  by  Major  Rannel,  567. 

Genoa,  motiiea  that  stimulate  the  Genoese  to  aaslst  in  sabrerting  tbe  Latin 
empire  at  Constantinople,  429;  the  great  adTantage*  they  derived  from  this 
measure,  430 ;  character  of  tbe  Genoese  government,  iind. )  the  Genoeae  ex- 
pelled from  ell  their  Grecian  settlements  by  tbe  TaiHn,  438  ;  diaiacter  of,  by 
Nicephoros  Gr^oras,  5S6. 

Gentil,  M.  le,  bis  account  of  the  Indian  chronology,  609. 

GentooB.     See  Brahmins  and  Hindoos. 

Gibbon,  Mr.,  the  Roman  historian,  teftimony  in  favonr  of  his  aocmacy,  581. 

Gosselin,  M.,  character  of  his  geography  of  the  Greeks  analyaed,  577. 

Gnxks,  their  national  pride  at  tbe  time  of  Aleisnder  the  Great,  354  ;  how  they 
attained  the  breeding  of  silkworms  nnder  the  Emperor  Justinian ,  409  ;  ate  shut 
out  from  tbe  port  of  Alexandria  by  the  Mahometan  Arabs,  412;  the  Greek 
empire  conquci^  by  Mahomet  11.,  438;  how  they  were  deprived  ofBactria, 
569  ;  origin  of  the  andent  mythology  of,  538. 

Gum  lacca,  nalurvl  history  of,  and  its  uses  in  manufacture,  604. 

HoJhed,  Mr.,  his  acconnt  of  the  Sanskreet  literature,  60&. 

Uanno,  commanded  tlie  only  voyage  for  discovery  nndertaken  by  any  of  tbe 

ancient  states  in  tbe  Mediterranean,  595. 
Hanseatic  league,  formed,  utA  Vu«  tU.'^^K  fivcd  «l  Bmges,  436. 
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BHIiop,  Mr.,  soTcnior-gcnenl  of  BmpI,  Ui  mttcnilon  to  fomiiig  ■  code  ot 

[llndiuo  Ian4,  MW. 
Heedw-Pulti.  or  Amiable  InMnictkm.allaDdtQtSuukniM  compantjon,  irconnt 

■ad  t'hareHrr  of,  606. 
Hcroduliw.  tltrmt  ihc  rsue  of  Good  Hope  lo  lure  Imn  pmed  b;  lome  Pbnu- 

rita  trnrtt.  iU  ;   bii  hiitor;  of  SHOitri*  eiuDtiial,  S57  i  hi)  siuatiiheUinr 

■rrount  of  Ibc  tida  in  the  Red  K*,  563  ;  lui  inst  dcKriptkni  of  the  Cuniui 

mm.  571. 


mi  (hi  polir<r  and  tpodmry  "^  l^u  popular  ■mniemFDl.  ibid-i  their  high 
■Btiqailf.  uid  nature  of  tbeir  iniUtoiions,  502 ;  rhancter  of  tbeir  judidal  codB, 
[bid.  I  itate  of  (dnins  imong  them,  530 ;  ttidr  rtllfloiu  tettct*  and  prw tlcra, 
534 )  tbdr  influiblo  aiihrrencc  to  their  rcligioii  ind  cutei,  5H4 ;  tbr.  nama. 
naka,  aiid  olBnca  of  thdr  MiTenl  cute*  deKiibed,  596 ;  thdr  tnnple*.  B04 . 

HlrWD,  King  of  Tjre,  aabU  Kin(  Solomon  in  hi*  naval  undettahingi,  341. 

Rlppalaa,  captain  of  an  EgjptiaD  leiad,  araila  himaeif  of  the  moiuooaj.  in  aailing 
Rrm  the  Arabian  gnlf  to  the  Malabar  iMBit.  374. 

Hippardnu.  the  tint  wbo  attempted  to  make  a  catalogoe  of  the  ■(ara.  387. 

Htalnty.  aMbentir.  the  period  of.  extremely  limit«l,  ^5;  ia  minate  in  the  leeofda 
Af  Mood,  bol'ailent  aa  to  the  progreaa  of  uaefbl  arta,  373. 

Hydant'**-  "■<T,  a  Dumnona  fleet  aaaembled  there  ^  Aleiander  the  Gmt,  348. 

Hypbaib,  rirer,  the  ultnoit  limit  of  Alexander  Ihs  GnU'a  pnigreu  in  India,  348. 

Jan  Minor,  of  Mirro  Polo,  aKertuMd,  688. 
iaaab.  ■  ch^  beat  on  that  riTfr  bjr  Aleunder  the  Orwt,  565. 
JwifciBarai.  AnHuo;,  Ibeflnt  modeni  tnToller  who  fi«M  a  jtul  dexriptiOB  of  the 
C«q>iu  Km  571. 

'  " '/)  Anivnpebc.  contaimng  a  durmrtor  of  Saltan  Akblr, 

rt  we,  and  high  ertimation  among  the  anrietita,  578. 
"la  Kimmrrdal  inlemiurH  with  India,  Sllj  inqajr)'  iiiti> 
«  of  King  Solomon,  Ibid. ;  their  oocnmercLal  eflort  termi> 
Mlod  to  bii  reign.  342. 
InA*.  the  flrM  naval  conmunleatlaa  with,  from  the  Wert,  338  i  the  trade  of  the 
PbenleUna  with,  bow  eondncted,  339 1  nml  expedition  of  the  Perciasi  to,  343  ; 
eouDcata  of  Dartua  HfMaapn  is,  344;  Aleiandria,  tar  many  centiuiea  (ha 
(Adef  MM  of  trvhr  with,  345;  ouaHtion  of  Aleiander  the  Great  to,  346;  Hou- 
riabiag  atata  of  Ihe  euunlrjr  at  that  time,  347  ;  Aleiander'i  lojagr  down  the 
Imhu,  349 :  pidiiical  aUte  'if  ihe  nninlry  at  that  time,  351 ;  Atriawler'a  linn 
la  (hla  eipfdilian,  35.1;  eipnlitiun  of  SeUanii,  una  of  Ibe  aoccraHm  of  Aki- 
MdiT,  359  1  rmbaaayof  Mrgaithcnaa  to,  360;  nrnqueata  of  lb*  Bai-lrtan  prlneea 
in,  363  i  remain*  afterwanl  nndiirtnTbed  bj  Eiuuiiaana,  noti]  Ibe  cmpc  uf  Good 
llonrwa*di>ahlMlbTtliePorla|[iwMi,ibid.  i  aeonaWRialiBEaitDarar  nuhltihed 
with  FhcjpI.  364;  hnw  Rome  waa  *appU*d  with  •■rtcni  mmmodilin,  371; 
•drmtige  taken  of  tlie  Bwtwiona,  ki  aaibng  from  tha  galf  of  Arabia  to  the 
Malabar  (oait.  374  1  it*  nimmoditie*,  artirtn  of  lonn,  376;  apioea  and  an>- 
■Mlka,  377  1  pmiaiia  (tonn.  378  i  (ilk, 380;  (inwnl  Titrw  of  it*  ciporta  and 
{■tpofia,  3B2  1  rompanton  between  the  ancient  and  modern  trad*  with  India, 
383)  D'Anille'*  eorrectioni  of  Plolemt'i  (nwnpbjr  of,  390;  Ih*  Inde  Itj 
*  protected  and  rncwiraged  b;  the  Etomau*,  394  i  Ihe  inhaUCanta  «f 
ilwBT*  great  tiaden.  405 1  the  aomnt  (iTim  of  India  kj 
I,  407 ;  the  RonuB*  i1**lM  b  the  India  trade  by  (he 

. Mlko  •tateaengaci  In  tb*  India  trade,  419  ;  anmuit  of 

the  India  Dad*  Ire  MarlBO  Kon^,  «34;  n»parHiTe  tItw  of  the  India  trade, 
aa  eaniad  oa  hf  Attnat  aattm*  at  dl&nnt  tltaai,  440 ;  a  dincl  Torag*  lo 
India  eOxOd  bV  tte  PotUgaaaa,  447  t  Iha  atnla  of  tha  PonagBeae  trade  nta. 
Ulahed  al  th*  cicr  of  Mabeca,  451;  a  oommmtU  ^>ftf  a^""^ 
.. ..    ....     ~    .  ...... -^  p^  1^  y 


Eaat,  hf  lb*  PurtngiMBa,  436;  bow  U  o 


*  lb  dl«niin 


r 
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villi  India,  467  ;  the  India  Cnde  &  continual  drain  of  Amerimi  ailver  Irom 
Europe,  4TS  ;  contrBst  betwran  ihs  «Ute  of  the  nabves  of  loilis  and  America, 
vhtn  firct  ditcoTrred.  477  ;  thp  trade  sf  Europe  witli  each,  oompared,  479  :  tlie 
■ilfer  expoited  Ui  India  contributea  to  enrich  instead  of  impovrriahing  Europe. 
4B0  ;  importance  of  the  discovery  of  the  passage  to  India  round  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope,  to  EDTope,  482  ;  the  nalivei  of  India  the  earlieit  known  people  who  were 
dtiliied,  487  ;  their  dirision  into  eastea,  488  ;  the  peifedion  of  Indian  muiD- 
factnrea  acnoonCed  for.  490  ;  the  general  tenure  of  land  there,  49!i ;  character 
of  the  Uiniloo  code  oflaits,  502;  general  acconnt  of  the  pagodai,  501;  fbr- 
tnstea.aiO;  mechanic  arti,  311 ;  literature,  M  2  i  their  adencea,  SI9  ;  Ibdr 
religion!  tenets,  SiSi ;  origin  of  superstition.  b37  ;  the  pnre  tbeolog;  of  the 
Brahmins,   546 ;    general  reflectjona  formed  on    the  preceding  reiiew  of  the 

eipedition  of  Sesostris  (o  India,  bb7  ;  remarks  on  the  weather  there,  560  ; 
remarks  on  the  naial  eipedition  of  NearL^hua,  562  ;  peculiarities  in  the  Indian 
tidei,ibid,;  aTeraionof  the  natives  of  the  East  to  the  sea,  565;  Major  Rennel'i 
■ccouDt  of  the  river  Ganges,  567  ;  cndeacaors  to  sscertsin  the  situation  of  the 
aodnit  dty  of  Palibothra,  ibid. ;  how  Che  Indian  trade  has  been  carried  on 
through  Egn<t  at  different  times,  569 ;  erroneous  deacriptioni  of  the  CaspiEui 
sea  1^  ancient  writers,  571 :  Deccan,  the  ancient  Dachanoa  of  Arrian,  578  ; 
the  uie  of  the  mariner's  compass  learned  by  the  easterns  from  the  Europeans. 
582  ;  the  Gentoos  inflelihle  in  their  religion,  584  ;  compuled  number  of  Maho. 
mcdans  in  India,  ibid. ;  eiteniivc  drciSation  of  eastern  goods  by  the  earaTtnii 
593;  the  monners  and  customs  of  the  nalivea  influenced  by  the  Mahometan  and 
European  intruders,  598;  aimunt  of  the  Saoskreel  literature,  605  ;  the  Htctoo- 
padej,  606  ;  the  Ryb  Gems.  607 ;  ode  from  Wnlli,  ibid.  ;  spedroen  of  Indian 
convcyandng,  ibid. ;  the  fiior  eras  of  Indian  cbrnnologjr,  explained.  608. 

Indicum  of  the  ancients,  the  same  vith  modem  indigo,  604. 

Indigo,  the  several  kinds  of,  mentioned  by  authors,  and  its  uses,  G04. 

Indus,  rifer,  passed  by  Alexander  the  Great,  316 ;  his  (oyage  down  that  riTcr, 
349. 

Institulions  of  India,  'he  permanency  of,  accounted  for.  490. 

Interest  nf  money,  the  most  exact  standard  of  commercial  profits,  444  ;  chrono- 
logical review  of,  ibi<i. 

Joanna  of  Navarre,  her  exclamation  at  the  wealth  of  the  ciiy  of  Bmgea,  5^. 

Italy,  rise  of  the  commercial  slates  of,  419  ;  they  impart  the  productions  of  India, 
ibid. ;  the  profits  tbtj  reaped  tKim  the  ciiisades,  425.     See  Venice,  Genoa,  he 

Itineraries  of  the  Roman  empire,  bow  formed,  576. 

Julius  Casar,  his  magnificent  present  to  Serrilia,  the  mother  of  Brutus,  379  ;  his 
Ignorance  of  the  British  tides,  562 ;  a  general  ■arTey  of  the  whole  Roman 
empire  undertaken  by  him,  576. 

Justin,  observations  on  his  account  of  tba  pn^^reas  made  by  Selancua  in  India, 

Jostiaian,  emperor,  how  he  intii>daced  the  silkworm  into  the  Greek  empire,  409. 

Land,  the  general  tenorea  of,  in  India,  49S.  599  ;  spedmen  from  an  ancient  grant 

of,  607. 
latitudes,  how  ascertained  by  the  ancient  georraphen,  400  ;  were  more  readier 

determined  by  them  than  longitudes,  402,  579. 
Lawyers,  Ennn>eaD,  the  style  of,  compared  with  that  of  the  eastern  PnnditB, 

607. 
Lnbniti,  his  account  of  the  instmctioni  given  to  the  Florentine  ai 

the  Soldan  oF  Egypt,  587. 
Logic  and  metaphysics,  state  of,  in  India,  521. 
Longitudes  of  places,  how  determined  by  ancient  geographers 


Mahmoud  of  Gaituih,  the  vast  fleet  that  opposed  his  invssion  of  India,  561. 
Mahomet,  rapid  spread  of  his  religion,  and  the  great  effects  produced  by  it,  i 
oonlributed  greatly  to  extend  the  commerce  of  Asia  and  Africa,  458. 
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It  Ihe  Gm'iui  niip<r«.  43ti. 

406  i  how  mealioiiHl  lijr  the 
IIh  rtipto  gf  the  indc  cuTtcd  on  in  Uie  £■■(  b;  ihe 


■.thacttjor, 
PartngwH,  451. 
MaUira  ialandi.  protuble  ileilvRtiaii  of  ihcu  nmi 
Mu,  ■  minr  of  hia  piogtuM  Id  aocial  life.  492. 
Hwrahctdn*,  Indiaa.  the  perfection  of,  acoounied  for,  189. 
Il«|w,  none  prior  to  Iboie  (bnned  to  itliuintc  Piolemf '*  geognpbj  have  reached 


Mafco  Polo,  Um  Venetian,  i 


SI  of  hit  tnvcb.  427  ;  objectknu  to  liii  re 


I,  &87. 
I,  eftat  ■  tnda  with  ConaUniinople  tor  Indiui  conunoditie*,  421. 
1,  the  Anbiui,  his  aecoiuil  of  ladia,  b»2. 
M«ee«,  Ih*  temple  there  *mted  u  w«U  bjr  nunsMreial  ■■  bjr  dFTimt  pilfErim*.  423 ; 

lbs  pOgrtoMce*  to,  cvnlribated  i;nall]i  to  fkalitale  Inde,  4i8 ;  uxvoal  of  the 

anon*  which  *uit  the  temple  UwrF,  AV2. 
Mediri.  Coamode',  ■  Florentine  merrhuit,  nogOtUte*  ■  mmmertul  trMtf  with 

EnrpI  in  hnur  of  hi*  eonotrymeii,  433, 
Ueiditemncan  lea,  the  chief  nent  of  aDcient  oommerce,  463. 
Uesuthenee,    hii  embMey  ftum  Scleucuj,  King  of  Sjiia,  to   India,  360;    Ul 

•ecauit  of  India.  3GI. 
Hoctnlgo,  DoMof  Veuiot  in  the  flftaenlh  i.-ciitiirT>  hia  account  of  Iha  naral  ftren(th 

of  that  icpubbr,  fiW. 
MooUah  annaUMa.  a  rharvter  of.  4!0. 

MoiuooBa,  the  llrvt  a|>n|icstioD  of  them  in  rofagea  to  India,  374. 
Moaea.  Um  book  a  of,  tht  moat  andent  uid  nooine  record  of  the  earij  tft*  of  tbo 

world.  S3&. 
Moeirii.  i  port  on  the  coast  of  HaUiar,  frMjnented  by  anciml  Baiigntora  in  the 

ladian  tnda,  374. 
Mjthok>Bj  of  the  Groulu,  the  natonl  onfin  of,  &3(l. 

Nadir  8hah.  pneial  rcriew  of  hii  Indian  apediUon.  HI. 

Nacaia  of  Puttmj,  it*  latitod*  aomrdinf  to  D'AoTille.  396. 

NarisaUoB,  origin  of,  ttusd,  338  i  where  bit  colUeatad,  Ibid. ;  how  [ntradmsed 

aaoBC  tW  Bcntlaaa,  S3V. 
HwdWi  w>MrB«T»da  the  naral  axpaditian  of  Mmccndar  tki  Graat  down  iha  Indsa, 

S4ft  nMariueft,M3. 
MlMfliena  OnsDiai,  hb  chanelar  at  Om  Oanaaf  at  CaoitaBttooplt.  MI6. 
NMohr,  haa  endenoe  in  (btoot  d  tha  Baropaan  arffla  of  Ihe  BHUur'a  compaaa, 

U3. 

Omar.  Caliph,  foundi  tbe  cUv  oT  Bawot*.  4IS. 

Ormua.  (Ik  iiland  of,  atlnd  fat  the  hitanar,  433 1  dcacriptian  of,  it-iil. 

Oud«,  Nabob  of,  the  tr*>t  pn»>U%  a'a>*r*>'«  *«'*•»■>'■>  "^  ^  =*"^'- ^^- 


oT  Aleiaa&r  ika  Oraal  IhnMth  that  coaaOf,  MI. 
■ami  of  ita  beiw  diaoatd  far  vritiiHr  on.  M&. 
'hen  ar«  weHir  tht  maid  a(  dMitm  and  dN4a.  US. 

"   Maaf»MfaiIndU,U4,  ft». 
g  Ifct  MdaM  Mr  of  PaUbothn,  il 


Per*,  the  Md  whnrk  of  CoMtaattaevla.  timlil  M  lb«  Clawnna  <■  (ha  Mbrcr- 
riaaoTthaUtinemrintbar*,  Iffi  AtOMMMOftOaAtii  (kaTi*k,«». 

Am.  vol.  U.  t  t 


^        rer*.iBa  i 

K       rioBorti 


k  Roi 
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e  bclicnn  that  country  niiil  India  wtH  eondacted.  368  ; 
ligorooa  ealtjvntion  of  the  Indinn  trade,  itl7  ;  the  sUk  trade  engrossed  bj  the 
Persinna,  109  i  their  eitortions  introduce  thf  Mlkworm  to  Europe.  409  ;  ucon. 
quend  by  the  Arabi.  412;  Ne^torisD  charcbei  planted  there,  116  ;  unoonl  of 
the  revenue  of  the  Persian  matisrcha  from  Herodotus,  559  ;  iostuicea  of  tbeir 
BDcient  ivenion  It>  the  aeii.  565. 

Phalani,  MiiccdaiiiBn,  liow  formed  bj  Aleiimder  the  Gr«B[,  355. 

PheoidiiDg,  how  thef  opened  b  rammerciBl  intercourse  with  India,  340  i  are  said 
hj  Hen>di>tn»  to  Iiave  passed  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  464. 

Philoaophx,  the  cure  for  »uperetitiou,  544. 
■    Pilgrimggea  to  the  Holjt  Land ,  undertalieii  as  well  from  commercial  as  from  pious 
motivea,  423  j  aceoant  of  the  pUgrimagea  to  Mecca.  502. 

lilpaf 's  ^les,  the  origin  of,  traced,  606. 

Plato,  tus  polittcsl  objections  to  comnierw  in  a  welt -rt^ula ted  eommonKealth, 
573. 

Pliny,  the  elder,  liis  slender  knawledi^  of  India,  3S7  ;  his  account  of  the  island 
olTaprobane,  39B;  obserratiaDj  on  his  account  of  the  progress  of  Seleucus  in 
India,  566. 

PomponiuB  Mela,  his  account  of  the  island  of  Taprobane,  397  i  and  of  the  Caspian 
sea.  571. 

Porcelain,  the  first  mention  of,  hj  Arsbian  traTellers,  415. 

Portugal,  droumstances  that  led  the  Portuguese  to  the  discoverj  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  447  ;  vigaroos  exertions  of  the  Portuguese  to  culdrate  the  eastern 
trade,  450  ;  tber  aioi  st  n  monupol)'  of  the  trade  to  the  East,  452 ;  establi^  a 
oommercial  empire  in  the  Eh«C,  456 ;  their  actitilf  in  exploring  the  eastern 
OOtuitries,  4GG ;  they  drive  the  Venetians  out  of  the  European  markets,  by 
redncing  the  prices  of  India  good*,  4GS ;  how  thej  remained  so  long  in  the 
exclnsiie  possession  of  the  India  trade,  471 ;  are  riralted  at  length  in  the 
Indian  ocean  by  the  Dutch,  473 ;  and  by  the  English,  ibid. ;  repulse  the  efforta 
of  Solyman  the  Magnificent  to  drire  them  from  India,  483 ;  their  intercourse 
with  infidels  lioenseit  by  a  papal  bull,  5S6. 

PorUB  opposes  the  proi.'ress  of  Alciander  the  Great  in  India,  346  ;  remains  steady 
to  the  Mflcedonimi  interest,  359. 

Po[osi,  tlic  ilis.'iviTj  rjf  iLi-  -iilicr  niiiii'5  oi,  ihf  first  permanent  source  of  wealth 
derired  by  Spain  from  America,  479- 

Ftolemy,  the  geographer,  estimste  of  his  sdentifical  knowledge,  387;  cMablislMid 
goDgraphy  upon  its  proper  principles,  388  ;  his  acooonts  of  the  continent  of  India 
eiamined,  389  ;  his  geography  of  India  adjuatsd  by  that  of  modem  tima  In 
M.  D'Anntle,  390  ;  instances  of  hii  exactness  in  aome  poaitions,  SM;  ha 
account  of  the  island  of  Taprobane,  399  ;  his  character,  by  AgathemHUa,  Hi; 
his  geographical  etion,  576;  from  what  materials  he  compoied  his  geognphj  4rf 
India,  SBl. 

'■  Lapis,  ertablishes  the  seat  of  the  Egyptian  government  at  Alexandria,  and 

erecta  the  lightbonse  on  the  Pharos,  364. 

• Philadelphna,  projecta  a  grand  canal  to  fadlitate  the  inttrconrae  betweoi 

Egypt  and  In£a,  ^liSS ;  founds  the  city  of  Berenice,  ibid. 
pDltaoafa,  the  ancient  PUtbaid*  of  Arrian,  575. 

Ramnsio  detects  the  geographical  errors  of  Ptolemy,  576. 

Raynal,  Abb^,  character  of  Us  History  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  482. 

IlBdSea,deriTBtionDf  the  name,  and  the  different  applications  of  it  by  the  ancienta 

and  the  modems.  563. 

n  discriminated,  534. 
ilatian  of  the  eastern  n: .  ^ 

Arabic,  vindicated  from  tlie  charge  of  imposition,  SBl. 
Rennell,  Major,  his  illustrations  of  the  Indian  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great, 

350,  559.  564;  his  account  of  the  river  Ganges,  567  i  remarks  on  bis  account 

of  the  sitUBtion  of  the  city  of  Palibothra,  ibid. ;  his  opinion  of  the  Egyptian 

navigation  examined,  570. 
Rhinocolura,  the  andent  port  of  communication  between  Phenida  and  India,  340. 
Roger,  M.,  his  account  of  the  Indian  chronology,  608. 
"-  '  -  of  the  power  of,  369  ;  how  supplied  with  Indian  commoditiea,  371 ; 
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tlunoe,  utida  of  lozufy,  376;  ipicH.  3*7  ;  predoui  itona, 

!  lilk,  UO  1  naninad  igDaianl  oftbr  lutara  or  jinMluMion  of  ■Uk,  ibid. ; 

bow  tbe  biwding  nlkworma  «u  intradDncd  ioto  ttw  cuUm  empin,  <09 ;  coo- 

■eqiutwei  of  tbe  Ranua  tnpn  bong  di**ulired  bf  the  bubuuiu,  4i^  ;  how 

tb>  UincfariM  of  tbe  emfin  wen  fmiMd.  a76. 

Roala,  ■  conunerdil  intenoum  bf  bad  opmed  between  Uwl  coanlrr  uid  China, 

BrotA  of  ladoatnn,  lnqak]r  Into  lb  tMura  b;  which  thef  bold  their  pouiwckin*, 

StoMlala,  u  Mirimt  iDdiin  drunatir  poem,  aivonnl  of,  i\b. 

SmMeob*.  the  niitm  of,  in  Mpiioo,  importaniv  of  tbr  diannery  of,  («  Spain.  479. 

Saiat  Cnii,  Banm  ir,  obKmtioiu  an  hi*  Critiqae  dn  Butorieni  d'AleuuMira  la 

Oiwd,  &U. 

nd,  bjr  what  name  known  to  .Ueaandfr  ibe  Gmt.  ilb ;  it*  latitude,  ai 
itnBl  bf  D'Anvdlr,  39A. 
Saodracotnu.  an  Indian  prinoe,  bi*  molt  a^iiwt,  and  tnoty  with,  Srleumii, 

King  of  Sfria.  359. 
Sanikim  lilrnlnn.  a  new  arqniiitian.  60&  i  Mr.  tlalhed'i  ai-roont  iif,  {bid. 
Sundo,  Marino,  hia  acconnt  of  the  Venetian  tnds  with  India  in  tbe  fooitninth 

oeatWT,  434. 
SdMOea  and  art),  where  lint  cnltinled,  336:  aTiew  of  the  itate  of,  in  India,520. 
Si7lal  of  Carrandra,  hia  naral  expedition  to  India,  343 1  gi>»  fabuloai  ao-ounta 

of  the  00110117,  '^*^-  '•  *'']'  '''*  "^TM*  i*  <"'*  mentionrd  bir  Arrian.  562. 
Seapojn,  modem,  ntablinbrd  upon  ibe  lanie  jirimnplc  with  tbe  phalanx  ofPeniana 

firmed  hj  Ab^iandrr  the  Greal.  366. 
Beika  of  India,  probability  of  diapotea  between  tbeni  and  the  Briliifa.  U9:  their 

iltiiation  and  diaraeter.  £60. 
SdMeoa,  tbe  racoewor  of  AlMander,  hi*  expedition  to  India.  369  j  obaemUiona 

on,UC, 
Sdim,  Snhan,  the  conqnaar  of  Ibc  Mawalnlira,  bii  attentian  to  tbe  adTantana  of 

lh«  iMttan  aMBinaeoe.  483. 
Bwiliaiili,  the  rail  HeM  that  opnnaed  ia  inrauon  of  India.  661 . 

rnolemT,  ila  latiuda aeemding  to  D'AnTille,  396. 
,tinn  of  tha  paguda  then,  MW. 
ViiimiJM.   King  of  Egypt,  the  Ant  wbo  wndewd  tbe  Egyptiant  : 

paofda,  339  I  improbabilitiea  attenJiiif  hia  wpyoaed 

of.  India,  667. 
Sbatn-.  Bome  acmnnt  of.  622,  007. 

8ia>ediba.  aconint  giT«  of  tbia  idaad  by  Coamaa  Indicopb-iiatea.  407. 
Bilk,  ita  high  atlmallon  amonglhe  Romana,  380)  Ibc  trade  for.  engmwd  by 

Pentana,  4OX1  lUkwonni  nbulnrd  and  foltitated  by  the  Greek*,  ibid.:  ano 

el  the  VcnaliaD  and  FlomtiiM  mda  far  dlk.  430 1  InamcKirf  the  anrienb 

lolte|MoAMlaB,  &74t  »hT  diaUhed  br  Uw  Twto,  Aid. 
IB«V  I*  «MClnally  dnbMd  hMR  Barapa  to  eany  M  Um  >•«  India  trade.  4: 

Banm.  bow  Mafchad  b;  thb  apomikm.  481. 
ttaa  ManMKilia,  of  Ptoleny,  aodaannn  of  U,  D'AaeUk  M  Memaln  It*  ai 

aa**>Kwb.  modam,  tha  origiB  of,  4TS 1  i*  lun>T  anted  m  by  lb«  Afrion  a 

Tn>.M3. 
SokMWNi.  KingofjQdea,i»qBifTiDttihbB>a>itlaH«aBUDer«,UI;  bnlldaTadi 

iallMd<Hrt,37l. 

Sohrnut  Ibe  Magaiflcwt,  U*  rfbtti  to  drir*  iba  Poftogwae  ftnm  ladk,  4BS. 
Sod,  deaeriptkin  of. " 


ll 


Spieaa  aad  arvmalle*.  «by  mach  naed  by  tbe  todaMa,  3T*  1  taM  B»dan  idb- 

urindla.SMi   hb acconl  of tb*  iilaBd  of T»i«< 
toflfa 
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slender  knowledge  of  India,  570 ;  his  aocoont  of  die  Caspian  Sea,  571 ;  how  he 
justifies  his  neglect  of  Hipparchos,  575 ;  his  free  exposition  of  ancient  theology, 
579 ;  his  account  of  the  jealous  caution  with  which  die  Indian  women  were 
guarded,  598  ;  his  account  of  the  ancient  dyes,  604. 

Sumatra,  the  island  of,  visited  by  the  early  Arabians,  414  ;  was  the  Java  Minor  of 
Marco  Polo,  588. 

Superstition  and  religion,  discriminate^,  534 ;  origin  of  superstition,  536 ;  progress 
of,  539  ;  picture  of  oriental  superstition,  540 ;  philosophy  fiital  to,  543. 

Siirya  Siddhanta,  the  sdentifical  merit  of  that  ancient  Oriental  composition,  610. 

Sylia,  vast  quantities  of  spices  consumed  in  his  funeral  pile,  377. 

Tadmor  in  the  desert,  by  whom  built,  and  for  what  purpose,  371 ;  its  stupendous 

ruins,  372  ;  its  present  state,  373. 
Tamerlane,  his  judicious  choice  of  the  season  for  his  Indian  campaign,  561. 
Taprobane,  Strabo's  account  of  that  island,  397 ;  Pliny's  account  of  it,  398 ; 

Ptolemy's  account  of  it,  ibid. ;  appears  to  be  the  island  of  Ceylon,  399  ;  account 

given  of  this  island  by  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  407. 
Tatta,  great  drought  there,  561 ;  vast  numbers  of  vessels  for  water-carriage  there» 

ibid. 
Tea,  has  within  a  century  become  a  necessary  of  life  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  595 ; 

amazing  annual  importation  of,  596. 
Tea-tree,  first  mention  of,  by  Arabian  travellers,  415. 
Tides  of  the  Indian  ocean,  peculiarities  in,  563. 
Trade,  how  at  first  conducted  between  different  countries,  336 ;  between  Egypt 

and  India,  364  ;  exports  and  imports  of  India,  377.      ^ 
Transmigration  of  souls,  the  eastern  doctrine  of,  explained,  550. 
Turks,  their  scruples  concerning  the  wearing  of  silk,  574. 
Tyre,  the  best  account  of  the  commercial  transactions  of  that  dty,  to  be  found  in 

the  prophet  Ezekiel,  559. 

Vasa  murrhina,  of  Pliny,  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  composition  of,  583. 

Venice,  first  rise  of,  as  a  commereial  state,  419  ;  Constantinople  taken,  in  con- 
junction with  the  crusaders,  426 ;  the  Venetians  engage  largely  in  the  trade 
and  manufacture  of  silk,  427;  the  Latin  empire  in  the  East  subverted,  429; 
the  Venetians  supplanted  in  the  trade  with  Constantinople  by  the  Genoese, 
430  ;  they  settle  a  trade  with  Alexandria,  431 ;  account  of  the  Venetian  trade 
with  India  in  the  fourteenth  century,  434 ;  travels  of  Marco  Polo,  437 ;  their 
trade  extended  by  the  Turks  subduing  the  Greek  empire,  439 ;  remarks  on 
their  trade  for  Indian  goods,  440  ;  evidences  of  the  great  wealth  they  ac- 
quired by  this  trade,  443  ;  alarm  taken  at  the  direct  voyage  to  East  India,  by 
Vasco  de  Gama,  450 ;  measures  prosecuted  by  the  Venetians  to  check  the 
progress  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  East,  454  ;  the  Portuguese  supplant  them 
in  the  European  market,  by  reducing  the  prices  of  India  goods,  468  ;  the  great 
extent  of  their  trade,  589 ;  the  bank  of  Venice  the  first  formed  of  any  in 
Europe,  590 ;  amount  of  the  Venetian  naval  strength  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
ibid. 

Ulug  Beg,  his  astronomical  tables,  390. 

Virgil,  a  good  natural  historian,  as  well  as  a  descriptive  poet,  574. 

Volney,  M.,  his  account  of  the  camel,  591 ;  and  of  the  caravan  from  Damascus  to 
Mecca,  592. 

Wilford,   Lieutenant,  his  examination  of  Arrian's  Periplus  by  modern  names  and 

situations,  575. 
Wilkins,  Mr.,  account  of  his  translation  of  the  Ileetoo-Pades,  006. 
Women,  the  jealous  seclusion  of,  in  India,  whence  derived,  598. 
Wulli,  character  of  an  ode  translated  from,  607. 

Zemindars,  their  office  in  the  government  of  Indostan,  600. 

THE  END. 
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